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Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir,  37  W,  33d  St. 
Mr.  Richard  W.  G.  Welling,  2  Wall  St 
Mra.  John  Wells,  52  E.  26th  St 
Dt.  George  G.  Wheelock,  75  Park  Ave, 
Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  130  Water  St 
Mr.  Baohe  McE.  Whitlook,  49  Wall  St 
Mr.  Horace  White,  51  E.  55th  St 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  IC  £.  lltb 

St 
Rev.   Theodore  C.  Williams,  Park  Avsu 

Hotel. 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  WaUams,  Park  Ave. 

Hotel 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  119  Pearl  St 
Mr.    Bnchanan     Winthrop,     279    Fifth 

Ave. 
Miss  Josephine  Wisner,  18  W.  12ih  St 
Misa  Abby  How  land  Woolsey,  SOU  Madi- 
son Ave. 
Mr.  W^m.  E.  Worthen,  63  Bleeoker  St 
Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  40  W.  40th  St 
Mrs.  G.  Wynkoop,  7  W.  16th  St. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


England, 


Mr.   0.  B.  P.   Boaanqnet,    Bock   Halt 
K         Alnwick. 

H  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  Criokhowall,  Sonth 
H         Waltti, 


Mr-  Danby  P.  Fry,  138  Haverstock  HilL 

I-ondon,  N.  W. 
lien t -Gen *1  Gardiner.  Cromwell  Road, 

S,  Kensington. 
Mr.  Alsager  Hay  Hill,  Athenieam  ClnK 

London,  S.  W. 


*  Died  1889. 
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Was  F.  Dayenport  Hill,  26  Belsize  Aye., 

London,  N.  W. 
MisB  OotayiaHill,  190  Mary lebone  Boad, 

London,  N.  W. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Baronet,  Loton 

Park,  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  C.  a  Looh,  15  Bnokingham  Street, 

Adelphi,  London,  W.  G. 
Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  32  Charing  Gross, 

London. 
Mr.  William  Bathbone,  M.  P.,  Green 

Bank,  Liverpool. 
Miss  Looisa  Twining,  Glenyille,  Tan-* 

bridge  Wells. 

France. 

Mme.  Pape  Carpantier,  Paris. 
M.A.C^abert,  « 

M.  F.  Marbeao,  *< 

Miss  Anna  PierrepontMcIlyaine,  1  Bne 
Gdthe,  Avenne  Maroean,  Paris. 


Germany. 

Fran  Walter  Simons,  Elberfeld. 

Sciitland. 
Dr.  A.  Gampbell  Glark,  Glasgow. 

United  States. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gable,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Gharles  E.  Gadwalader,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss  A.  P.  Gary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  Galesborg,  Bl. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston^ 
Mass. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Gonoord,  Mass. 

GoL  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Newport,  B.  L 

Miss  Wormeley,  Newport,  B.  L 


VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  and  Seoretary  of  all  YlBiting  Committees  are  e»-cffieio  members  of  the  Association^ 
and  are  entitled  to  rote  4t  any  of  its  regular  meetings. 


Albany  Connly. 

ICrs.  J.  A.  Lintner,  Pres%  399  Glinton 

Ave.,  Albany. 
Miss  Ella  A.  Dempsey,  62  South  Hawk 

St,  Albany. 
Mrs.  A.  Y.  Glapp,  336  State  St,  Albany. 
Miss  J.  A.  Lansing,    140  Washington 

Ave.,  Albany. 
ICrs.  William  L.  Learned,  298  State  St, 

Albany. 
Mrs.  Gertmde   Pmyn,  134   State   St, 

Albany. 
Mrs*  Montgomery  H.  Throop,  302^State 

St,  Albany. 

Advisory  Members. 
Bev.  J.  H.  Enders,  Albany. 

Mr.  Marcus  T.  Hon,  •< 

Mr.  David  A.  Thompson,      ** 
Kr.  Maurice  E.  Yiele,  '< 


Allegany  Coonty. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Folw^  Jones,  Pres't,  Wells- 

ville. 
Mr.  Gharles  P.  Arnold,  ^c*y,  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Bobert  S.  Armstrong,  Gaba. 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Chamberlain,  Belmont. 
Mrs.  Sarah  d'Autremont,  Angelica. 
Miss  Mary  d'Autremont,         ** 
Miss  Sarah  Hart,  •< 

Mrs.  Mary  Saunders,  Belfast. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Scott,  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith,       *' 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Thornton,    " 
Miss  Emma  Whitmore,     '* 

Broome  Coanty. 

Mr.    Charles    S.     Hall,     Pres't,    Bing. 

hamton. 
Bev.    John     McVey,     1st     Vice-Preset, 

Binghamton. 


Biiig)hAnitoii< 

BinghAmtcm. 
Mn.  E.  M>  Ang«U,        BiogbAmton. 
Hr».  J.  XL  BArnea. 
Mrs.  Eva  Brown,  *« 

MIm  JulU  C>  BciAh,  *• 

Mrs.  H,  a  Crmry,  •' 

Mri.  JAjti««  W,  DoQbledfty,  •• 
Mm.  RiohArd  Ely,  *• 

Mn.  CbArlei  8.  Hall. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Hills, 
KHxL,  E.  P.  Jonei,  ^ 

Mm.  J.  S.  LiTerott,  •• 

Mr.  A.  H.  La  Monte. 
Mr.  And  Mr».  C\um.  Middlebrook,  Bing- 

bAmton. 

Dr.  0.  B.  EiobArilA,       BiogbAmtoo. 
Mr.  JqUqa  E.  Roger*.  '* 

MiM  Emily  i\  Hmith,  ** 

Mr.  Wm,  H,  Htillwell. 

CA.  L.  Webntrr, 
CiitUmnsriift  Cotinty. 
H,  O.  Button,  PritM'U  ilAohlaa. 
L.  £.  AdARiH,  Sec'y,  Fr&nkltDville. 
Mn.  LnelU  A^Uley.  Ass't  Sec'y^  MaohiAA, 
Mr  George  C.  BAbcock,  PereiA. 

■  Mm.  T.  J.  riiAMll,  OleAtt. 
Mm.  £.  A,  Ba»U,  MnchiAA. 
H0D.  k.  G.  Dijw.  Randolpb. 
^  IUt,  J.  M  Field,  MAobiAB. 
HcUreno^  King,  M  D.,  MAobiAS. 
~  Mr.  E.  D.  Soxtoii,  FrAnklinrUlA. 
Mr.  £ben  Sibl«?y,  NApoli 

kBr.  Walker,  Fmnklinvtllo. 
Mr,  A  Ward,  KUieotivtllo. 
Hnn.  W.  P.  Wb«>el<»r.  PortrilU, 
Mr.  Jo«l  Wilson,  SAnduAk}*. 
Mia.  M«)iQdA  Wiltsie.  Yorkibire  Cenirtw 

^P  Chfliittuqiia  County. 

Mm.  G«org«  W.  PAttemoti,  Pr*s%  WaaU 

flAld. 

Urt.  R.  a,  Wrigbt,  i^c'y.  Wc«lfl<^l(L 

Mn.  Eva  Hly.  Mayrill^. 

Mri.  Wm.  BoukntAter,  Dnnkirk. 


Mrt.  Myroa  T.  Daha,  Fr«doniA. 
Mzi.  RobeH  Growi, 
Mn.  Kimberiy,  MAyyilld. 
Mrs.  LATmontb.  JAoiefltown. 
Mn.  A.  M  Owen^  DawittTilla. 
Mrs,  E.  A.  Skinner.  Wentfleld^ 
Mrs.  Walter  SeeaiDnA,  Jameiitotm. 
Mn.  Hanrey  Tew,  " 

Mn.  CbArles  L.  Webster,  FredoniA. 

Advisory  Mmnberg, 
Mr.  Robert  M  MArTiti,  JAmestown. 
.  Hon.  Daniel  SbermAn,  Forest Tille. 
Dr.  Thofi.  D,  Strong,  Weetfleld. 


dremyiicp  Caunty. 

Dr.   WiUiAm  C.  Wey,    Pres%   Elmir». 

Mr.  Frederic  Hall.  ikc% 

Mre.  L.  A.  Atmitage,  '• 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barney,  •■ 

Mis,  J.  S.  BAtes,  •* 

Mr.  KAthan  Carey,  Breeaporl* 

Mr.  M,  8.  Converse,      BlmirA. 

Mrs,  Frederic  Hall, 

Mrs.  M.  P.  H.  Lnqueer,    •♦ 

Mrs.  G.  H.  MoKnigbt,      '* 

Misi  Helen  A.  Payne,       " 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  C.  Preewick^  *' 

Mrs.  J.  H.  8AC!keU, 

Mrs.  CLArlea  B.  StnArt,     '* 

Mrs.  J.  M  BboemAker,     *' 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Tompkins,       " 

Miss  Josephs  Tyler.  ** 

Dr.  Theron  A.  Wales,       •• 

Mr.  James  L.  Woods*        ** 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Woodward.      »* 

Mrs.  E.  C,  Wright,  *' 

Mrs.  AroaJoQS  Wyokoff,    ** 

Chewwiro  Ceitnty. 

Mn.  Jane  Bradner,  Norwieb. 

Mrs.  David  FoUeU,  •• 

Mrs«  Wm.  B.  Gnerxisey.  ** 
Hon.  Daniel  M  Holmes,        •* 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Marqnis.  •* 
Mrs.  John  Mitchell, 

Dr.  Ormsbee.  " 
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Dr.  T.  G.  Packer,  Smyrna. 
Ifrs.  £.  H.  Prindle,  Norwich. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Stanton,  «* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stoddart,        •• 

Columbia  Comilj, 

Mrs.  Maroia  C.  Powell,  PreaX  Ghent 
Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Percy,    VUe-PresX  Chat- 
ham. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Sec*y,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Angell,  Ghent 
Miss  H.  M  Angell,      « 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Fish,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Moffiit  Hndson. 
Mr.  Samuel  Moffat  " 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Percy,  Chatham. 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent 
Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Chatham. 

CorUand  County. 

Bev.   G.  H.  Brigham,  Pres%  Cortland. 

Miss  E.  V.  Stephens,  VUse-PresX    " 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crane,  8ec'y,  Homer. 

Mr.  ^.  S.  Brockway. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Clark,  Cortland. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Fletcher, 

Mrs.  Fanny  Freese,         *' 

daleb  Green,  M  D.,  Homer. 

Mrs.  C.  Hitchcock,        *• 

Bey.  J.  L.  Robertson,     Cortland. 

^Rev.  J.  A.  Robinson,  «« 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shankland,  ** 

Miss  E.  Stephens,  '* 

Mr.  E.  D.  Webb, 

Delaware  County. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Lawson,  PresX  Delhi. 
Miss  Katharine  Foote,  Sec'y,    ** 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shepard,  <' 

Mr.  John  Sherwood,  ** 

Dutchess  County. 

Miss  Mary  Macomber,  PresX  Millbrook. 
Mr.   Richard   H.    Mitchell.   Sec'y,   Oak 
Summit 


Miss  Helen  Boice,  Millbrook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Carpenter,  South 

MUlbrook. 
Mr.  Jno.  W.  Champlain,  Millbrook. 
Rev.  J.  £.  Lyall,  South  Millbrook. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Lyall,       ««  «« 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Mitchell,  Oak  Summit 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Swift,  Millbrook. 

Mr.  Gurdon  Swift  <* 

Mrs.  Gurdon  Swift,  «« 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Wilber,    «' 

Erie  County. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bartow,  PreaX  Buffalo. 
Miss  Morris,  Vioe-PreaX  " 

Mrs.  Emily  B.  Alward,  Sec*y,        <• 
Miss  M  £.  Lathrop,  AssH  Sec*y,   " 

CommUUe  on  AduU  Able-bodied  Paupen. 
Miss  Morris,  Oiairmant  Bnfblo. 
Mrs.  Seward  Simons,  ** 

Dr.  Ida  Bender,  ** 

OommiUee  on  ChUdreTi. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lewis,  Chairmant  Buffalo. 
Miss  Ada  Kenyon,  <* 

Mrs.  Holmes,  ** 

Committee  on  Insane  Men. 
Miss  Charlotte  Mulligan,  Chairman^  Buf- 
falo. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Alward,  " 

Committee  on  Insane  Women. 
Mrs.  Lester  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Emil  A.  Becker,  *' 

Advisory  Members. 
Mr.  James  A.  Sweeney,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Norton, 
Mr.  Josiah  G.  Munro,        *' 

Essex  County. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lee,  Pres%         Westport 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyon,  Vice-PresX     '* 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Hunter,  Sec'y,  ** 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Eddy,  '* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Newell,  *' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Royce,       " 
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Franklin  Cotmlj. 

Mrs.  Brown,  Hulone. 

Mr.  ThomM  Cantwell, 
Bto.  John  L  Gilbert. 

Iifl,  Samuel  Greeno,  ** 

Ir.  A.  C.  Hndley, 
^Mrs.  G€)orge  Hawkias,  " 

Mrs,  C.  J.  Lawrence,  *' 

Mx.  ^lallon. 
Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  PAfldock, 
Eev.  Charles  L,  Temple, 

Futtoii  County. 

Mrs.  H.  A*  Pratt,  Pres'i,  Gloversville. 
Mra*  a    M.  Burdick,    l^t    Vke-FruX 

Johnstown. 
Mn.     Joseph    Thyne,    2d     Vic^FrtsX 

Johnetowo. 
Mra.  G.  W,  Hildreth,  Sec%  Glovenvme^ 
Mrm.  C,  B.  Waliad,  7Vw#.,  Johikstown* 

dSCTTITK  ooMMirm. 
Mr,  C.  O.  Croira,  Johnstown* 
Mrs.  O,  G.  Alvord,  Gloversville. 
Mr.  M,  L,  Fuller* 


Mm  W.  H.  Alexander,  Johnstown. 

Hra.  A,  H.  ATery,      Oloversville, 

I>r.  Eagene  Beaeh,  •' 

Mrs.  Frank  Burton, 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Chnrchill        ** 

Mm.  M.  8.  Dewey, 

Mn.  Rkhard  Erans.  Johnstown. 

Mn.  David  Fox, 

HrB,  M,  L.  Poller,  GloTer»Tille. 

Dr,  ftnd  Mi«,  Garnsey,     " 

Mm.  Joseph  Heacock,      ** 

Mrs.  Irs  HiUabrandt,  Johnstown. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hildreth,  GloversTille. 

Mr.  Solomon  Jeffers,  *' 

Mrs.  Chariot  Knox,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  D.  McEwen,  Glove raTiUe. 

Mn.  John  McNab, 

Mra.  W.  C.  Mills. 

Mrs.  C.  J,  Mills, 

Mr.  A«  J.  Nellie,       Johnstown. 

Mn.  M.  B.  Northmp,      " 


Mm.  W.  H.  Phice,  GloverBrllle. 
Miss  Bella  Pierce,  " 

Mrs.  W.  £.  Powell,  Johnstown. 
Mr.  Aaron  Simuions,  GloTonTille. 

Mr.  and  Mm.  W,  F,  Steele, 
Mra.  G.  A.  Streeter,  Johnstown. 
Rev,   and  Mn.  Joseph   Thyne,   Johns- 
town. 
Mn.  C.  B,  Wftlrad,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  James  M.  Wood,  GloversTille. 
Miss  Etixa  Yoat,  Johnstown. 

Gi^anee  Goniity. 

Mn.  A.  W.  Moore,  PrtMX  Le  Boy. 
Mn*,  O.  J,  Gris wold.  I'lC^-PresXBatA via. 
^  Mn.  L,  L.  Tozier,  8ec*if,  Batavia. 
Mn.  L.  Bovee,  Le  Roy. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cochrane,  Le  Roy. 
Mn.  Louise  Haywsrd* 
Mrs.  George  Holden,  Batavia. 
Miss  Lnoy  Holden, 
Mn,  H.  S.  Hatchins,  Batavia, 
Mn.  C.  N.  Keeny,  Le  Roy. 
Mrs.  F.  Lord,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  Holden  Miller,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  Perry  Randall,  Morgan ville. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Worthington,  Batavia. 

yrcene  Connty. 

Mr.  Vim.  Van  Orclen,  Pna%       CatsklU. 
Mn.  H.  Edgar  Selleck,  Vke^Fr^^  •* 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Day,  l'ic€-FrtsX  •* 

Mn,  Samuel  L.  Penfteld,  Sfc%  ** 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Bonghton,  " 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Day,  Jr.,  " 

Mn.  Orrin  Day,  " 

Mn.  Anns  Fitch,  ** 

Mn.  John  A,  Griswold,  •* 

Mn,  J.  S.  Henderson,  •• 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Penfleld,  " 

Mn.  Emily  Roggen,  " 

Miss  Raohel  Salisbury,  " 

Mn.  Benjamin  Wey,  " 

Herkimer  Cannty, 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Burrell.        Little  Falk^ 
Mrs.  AJonzo  H.  Greene,  *• 
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Miss  A.  Loomis,  Little  Falls. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Petrie,  •* 

Mrs.  Fannie  Waterman,  Newport. 

Kingii  Connly. 

Mrs.   J.   a   T.    Stranahan,    FreaX  269 

Union  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.   Fisher  Howe,  1st  Vtee-Prea't,  128 

Willow  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  2d  FSce-Pre«7,  30  First 

Place,  Brooklyn. 
Miss  Eliza  H.    Brown,  Ocyr.  8ec%  128 

Montague  St,  Brooklyn. 
Miss  Dora  B.  Bobinson,  Rec.  8ec*y,  i^ 

Gonrt  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.    Tunis    G.    Bergen,     Treas.,   127 

Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn. 

EXECUTIVE  OOmOTTBE. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Chairman, 

Mrs.  Fisher  Howe. 

Mrs.  Tnnis  d,  Bergen. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Leffingwell. 

Miss  Dora  B.  Bobinson. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Leverich. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Brown. 

Bev.  S.  H.  Gamp. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Price. 

COBOfllTEZS  ON  CHILDBEN. 

IsL  Ocmnty  Nursery  and  Home  for  DestU 
tute  Cluldren,  in  Sterling  Pkice. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  Chairmanj  30  First  PI. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Anderson,  504  Henry  St 
IAts.  John  Vanderbilt,  Flatbnsh. 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Pierce,  153  Clinton  St 

2d.  Children  in  other  Institutions, 

Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen.    Chairman,   127 

Pierrepont  St. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Dike,  194  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Cross,  101  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Stevenson,  1  Monroe  PI. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Coutts,  110  Hicks  St 
Mrs.  Bernard  Peters,  83  Lee  Ave. 


Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Bidsdale,  155  Gates 

Ave. 
Miss  Charlotte  Bradford,  175  Columbia 

Heights. 

OOMMITTBBS  ON  HOSPITALS. 

Ist.  Wards  for  Women, 

Mrs.  Fisher  Howe,  ChairmaTi,  128  Willow 

St 
Mrs.    Gustavus    Brett,    187    Columbia 

Heights. 
Miss  White,  2  Pierrepont  PI. 
Miss  Packer,  2  Grace  Court. 
Mrs.  James  B.  Brinsmade,  166  Columbia 

Heights. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Candler,  11  Monroe  PL 
Mrs.  Henry  Sheldon,  124  Pierrepont  St 
Miss  McLean,  265  Henry  St 

2d.   Wards  for  Men. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Price,  Chairman,  499a 

Monroe  St 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lewis,  125  Hicks  St 
Miss  Sarah  Coe,  125  Hicks  St 
Mrs.  £.  W.  McGnire,  445  Putnam  Ave. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Baylies,  418  Putnam  Ave. 

3d.  Asylum  for  Insane, 

Bev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Chairman,  476  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Mrs.  H.  Strybing,  495  Washington  Ave. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Brown,  128  Montague  St 
Miss  Dora  B.  Bobinson,  44  Court  St 
Mrs.  John  Aikman,  198  Carroll  St 
Mrs.  C.  A,  Silver,  20  Sidney  PI. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Hazelhurst,  114  Bemsen  St 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Manning,  64  Montague  St 
Mrs.  A.  Forman,  116  Pierrepont  St 
Mrs.  Theo.  Dreir,  36  Monroe  PI. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  109  Leflferts  PI. 
Miss  Bradford,  175  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Pierson,  170  Bemsen  St. 

ith.  Hospital  for  Incurables, 

Mrs.   F.   H.   Leffingwell,    Chairman,   85 

Joralemon  St. 
Mrs.  Bobert  Calder,  109  Clark  St 
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Ml*.  B.  W.  Beniley,  im  McPonough  SI 
Hra.    Geo.  P*    Bradford.    175  Colnmbia 
HeightA. 

rw.  Cerqna,  572  Henry  St 
OOMKrmEl  OH  MJfBBOOSSS. 
Ut   WardMfor  Womm, 

Bin.  D.  T.  Leverioh,  Chainmn,  76  Hiokt 

St 
Mrs*  J.  a  Wilbtif,  W4  WaahingtOD  Ave, 
Mtb,  Bt,  OnniBtoD,  117  Elliott  Pi 


K 


Sd.   WardMfor  Mm. 

t,    Geo.    H.    Fiiher,    Chairman,    810 
Tliroop  Ave. 
MrR.  Robert  Calder,  109  Clark  St. 
Mrs.  David  Irring,  57  Hanoock  Ht. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Richardson,   520  Koelrund 

Ave. 
Mrs.  Chjia.  £.  Fuller,  11  St.  Jobn  aPL 
Miss  Gertrude  Palmer,  Maoidoii  House. 
Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  307  President 

St. 

f  Liitii);»t4iii  Ctimilj* 

Bev.  Charles  Boynton,  iV***!,  Geneseo. 

sa  Elizabeth  North,  Ste'y,  ** 

rs.  B.  F.  Angel,  •• 

Charlea  Jones,  ♦• 

t.  J.  E.  Kittridge,  " 

n  W.  £.  Laaderdal^  " 
Miw  MacLeod, 

Mr.  Austin  Wadsworth,  •• 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Wadaworth,  •* 

LH«dlioii  Ciinnty. 
John  8t<^M>lDH»  Prtni,  CazenoTia. 
Mrs*  Deloa  Vf*-\\%,   Sec%  ** 

Mn.  Bliat,  Feterboro. 
HzB.  Sftinuel  Breese,  Oneida, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Brown,  Oneida. 
2lr.  and  Mn.  J.  H.  T.  E.  Barr,  Caxanovia, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Ives,  ** 

Mrs.  Walter  Morse,  EatoiL 
Mn.  John  V.  Needham,  GaxenovuL 
Mn.  Ormsbee*  Eaton. 


Rev.  P.  T.  Rose,  Cazenovia, 
Rev*  Mr.  Stearns,  " 

Mrs.  W»  W.  Watkins,    •• 

Montpcotuerjr  Coiirjtj. 

Rev,  David  Sprague,  Frts't,  Amsterdam^ 
Mrs,  T.    B.    Van    Dexveer,    Viet^PrtH't^ 

Amsterdam. 
Mis.  M.  A.  Trapnel,  TVeoJ. ,  AmaterdafiCL 
Miss  8.  Xxiuiee  Bell«  ^c*y, 
Miaa  A.  Bartlett, 
MiflB  Kinnie  Bennett, 
Mrs,  J.  H.  Bronaon, 
Mm.  A.  Clark, 
Miaa  Edwards,  Fnltonville. 
Mra,  Dr*  Robb,  Amsterdam. 

Dr,  E.  T.  RuUiaon,  *' 

Mrs.  Stephen  Stmdfordi     '' 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Shuler,  •• 

Mrs.  E.  Teflt, 

Mrs.  W.  Van  Evera,  FultonvilleL 
Mrs.  E,  White,  Anjaterdam. . 

New  Yark  C4iiintr, 

(For  Belle vue  and  other  Public  Inatitu* 
tions. ) 

omcEsa. 

Miss  Rosalie  Butler,  Pr*3%  31  K  mh^' 

St 
Mia.  A.  B.   Stone,    nc^PrtsX   150  W. 

59th  St 
G.  L.  Hox^  SwVi  80  Waahij 

Sq. 


Mils  Rosalie  Butler,  Chaimtan, 

MiB.  A.  B.  Stone. 

MisaHoTl 

Mrs.  Jnliua  Gatlin.  Jr. 

Mr  J.  H.  Choat«, 

Miaa  E.  Y.  Clark. 

Mrs.  C.  8.  Falrchild. 

Mn.  Wm.  Preaton  Griflln. 

Mn.  lijdig  M.  Hojl 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones. 

Mils  McMahon. 

MiuH.  D.  Nelson. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Oakley. 
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Mn.  B.  B.  Potter. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bioe. 

Mrs.  Stirling. 

Mrs.  £.  P.  Wheeler. 

Miss  Wisner. 

Mr.  William  £.  Worthen. 

8TANDINO  0O1CXITTXX8. 

Training  School  for  Nitrses,  BelUvue  Hog' 

pital. — Managers, 
Mrs.   Wm.  Preston  Griffin,  PresX  208 

E.  15th  St 
Mrs.  Wm.    H.    Osbom,    Vice-PresX  82 

Park  Ave. 
Mr.   George   Montagae,  TVeos.,  Second 

Nat'l  Bank. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Pinohot,  2  Grameroy 

Park. 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  G.  Taylor,  121  £.  21st  St 
Mrs.  Bobert  Huntington,  20  W.  25th  St 
Mrs.  Bobert  Woodworth,  18  £.  d7th  St 
Mrs.  James  H  Benedict,  14  £.  70th  St 
Mrs.  (George  Montagne,  14  W.  84th  St 
Mrs.  Peter  Hayden,  106  Fifth  Ave. 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Beid,  451  Madison  Atc. 
Mrs.  Goetohins,  52  W.  68th  St 
Miss  Hoffman,  116  W.  48d  St 
Miss  FeUowes,  38  W.  11th  St 
Miss  Cunningham,  109  £.  36th  St 

Medical  Wards,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Mrs.   B.   B.    Potter.    Chairman,    17  W. 

16th  St 
Mrs.  Jackson,  12  £.  18th  St 
Mrs.  StndweU,  140  W.  78th  St. 
Mrs.  Gallaher,  80  £.  55th  St 
Mrs.  John  Wells,  52  £.  25th  St. 
Miss  L  M.  EobH  52  £.  25th  St 
Miss  LangdoD,  18  Washington  Sq. 
Mrs.    Pfeiffer    {assistant    visitor),    2006 

Fifth  Ave. 
Mrs.  JameH  Morris,  31  Washington  Sq. 
Mrs.  Furman.  49  W.  19th  St. 
Miss  Madeleine  Smith,  17  W.  17th  St 

Surgical  Wards,  BeUevue  HospUaL 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley,  Chairman,  10  W. 
10th  St 


Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan  Smith,   160  West 

59th  St 
Mrs.  Wm.  Starr  Dana,  17  W.  17th  St 
Miss  Sylvia  Livingston,  64  W.  39th  St 
Miss  Maria  B.  Miller,  58  W.  9th  St 
Mrs.  Horace  L  Fairchild,  29  W.  20th  St. 
Mrs.  GarroU,  18  Washington  Sq. 
Miss  Bunker,  24  W.  49th  St. 
Miss  £.  Oakley,  10  W.  10th  St 

Alcoholic  Wards, 

Mr.  John  B.  Faure  {male  cells),  238  W. 

11th  St 
Mrs.  SUrling  {femaU  ceUs),  67  W.  38tb 

St 

Patnlionsfor  Insane. 
Mrs.  Stirling,  67  W.  d8th  St 

Emergency  HospiiaL 

Mrs.  Julius  Oatlin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  16  £^ 

45th  St 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Osbom,  32  Park  Ave. 
Miss  £leanor  Agnew,  16  E.  45th  St 
Mrs.  H.  B.  BaU,  42  W.  86th  St 
Mrs.  Davies,  22  £.  45th  St. 

Oouvemeur  Hospital. 

Miss£.  V.  Clark,  Chairman,  Clarendon 

Hotel. 
Mrs.  JuUus  Catlin,  Jr.,  16  £.  45th  St 

Harlem  Hospital. 

Miss  McMahon,  The  Hanover,  2  £.  15tb 
St 

Fordham  Hospital. 
Mrs.  0.  J.  Holt,  St  James  Bectory. 

N.T.  CUy  Hospital. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones,  Chairman,  21 E.  11th  St.. 
Mrs.  Chadwick.  58  W.  9th  St 
Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  16  E.  45th  St 

Female  Almshovtse,  BlackwelVs  IsUmd, 

Miss  Wisner,  Chairman,  18  W.  12th  St. 
Miss  C.  B.  Townsend,  14  E.  34th  St 


MiBS  ChftlnierB.  12  W.  nth  St. 
Mi«s  HftT©D»   Fort  WiiBhingtOD.  N.   Y, 
City, 

Keto  York  d/y  /naoiie  Asyhtm  {Female), 

If  n.  A.  J.  A.  dti^iig,  Chairman,  67  W. 
88th  St. 

HandalTa  hlatvi  InstUutktM. 

Mrs.  E.  R  Whtseler»  Vkairmant  Park  Ave, 

and  7Ut  8L 
Mn.  A.  T.  WilBon. 

ChUdrm'M  HotpOal, 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Baiiieff,  58  Irving  PL 

Mrs.  £.  P.  MiAon,  Larebmootp  N.  Y, 

Idiot  JffllUR. 

Un,  A.  B.  Stone,  150  W,  59th  St. 

//drt'j  Island. 

MisB  H.  D.  Nelflon,  Ouiinnan,  35  £.  29th 

8t 
MrtL  A,  Underhill.  9S7  Madison  Ave, 

8p9^ftl  Oonanlttee  on  Ntw  York  Ctiy  Train- 
in^  School  for  Nurstii,  CharUy  Ro^piial. 

Mrs.  Predetio  Ehinelander  Jones,  Cha^* 

man, 
MiM  Roaatie  Batler. 
Mfv.  Chadwiok. 
Mn.  Charles  S.  Fairchild, 
Mr.  Joseph  H,  Ohoate* 
Mr.  Everett  P,  Wheeler, 

iijpeejal  QmmiiU^  on  BmphymmU  for  lh€ 

Jf^rm, 

Mf«.  Chadsrick. 
Mfa.  0.  D.  Parker. 

NiAirftni  Coiintj, 

Mr.   R.   H,   Jsmes,  Pru%    Lockpori, 

Mim.  John  Hodi^e,  TVacM., 

Mr.  Samoel  A.  Pjaiiiger,  ** 


Mr,  John  Hodges  Lookporl 

Mrs,  R.  H.  James,  ** 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  J.  Mansfield »  *• 
Han.  snd  ilrs.  A.  K.  Potter,  *• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  " 

Oncidu  Countj. 

Mrs,  Hugb  L.  M  Clark,  Rome, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cowles,  '» 
Mra.  D.  P.  McHarg,  •• 

Miss  Ehods  Stevens,  ** 

Miss  Mary  Wood,  ** 

Miss  Eliza  Vale,  *« 

Onoadii^ii  County. 

Mrs.  Walter  Burlingftme,  Syracuse* 
Mr.  Davis  Cossittp  Onondaga. 
Dr.  Jnliet  £.  Hanohett,  Syracuse. 
Miss  Arria  Huntington,  ** 

Miss  Ophelia  King,  ** 

Mrs.  Charles  B,  Sedgwick,     *' 

Ontario  Coonly. 

Mrs.  Charles  Saokett«  ikc'y,  CaniZr 
daigua. 

Mr,  Charles  Saekett,  Canandaigna. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Canan- 
daigna. 

Advisory  Memb^rM, 

Mrs.  8.  C.  Hart,  Canandaigna. 
Mrs.  L  B,  Smith, 

Orange  County. 

( FIffj<ors/or  (Xty  and  Toubh  of  y€wlmrgh.\ 

Dr.  E,  H.  Borst,        Newbnrgh, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Dickey, 
Hon.  M.  H.  Hirsehberg,       ■* 
Mrs,  Frederic  D.  Hitch,       •* 
Mra.  J,  M,  Stoutenburgh,     ** 

Orloani  CuMitj. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Dunham,  Albion. 
Mr,  George  W.  Bedell.    ** 
Mr.  Pearll  CK)ann, 
Mr.  Clark  D.  Knapp,      '< 
Mrs.  Oharles  Palmer,      ** 
Mrs.  Emma  M.  Swan,     ** 


^^^m              Oswego  Cautitj' 

Miss  H.  B.  Clements,  Flushing.                 1 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Isaac  H.  Cocka,  Old  Weet-  I 

Mi,     George     C,     McWhorter,     Pr€S% 

bury.                                                       1 

Oswego. 

&Iisa  Elizabeth  Coles,  Glen  Cove.        ^J 

Jlr,  Joseph  B,  Lathrop,  7V«a*.,  Oswego. 

Br.  Samnel  Cox,  Garden  City.             ^H 

Mr.  John  B.  Alerander^                   '* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  FrankliD,  Flnshing.          ^ 

Bey,  BenjiLmm  Baooo,                     " 

Miss  Addle  F.  Graffing,  Freeport 

Mr.  John  JL  Barry.                          " 

Mr.  Benj.  D.  Hicka,  Old  Westbury. 

B^y.  George  BaylifK  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Benj.  D.  Hicks,              *• 

Mr,  John  C.  Churchill,  Oawego, 

Miss  Jane  Ingraham,  Hempetead, 

Mr.  George  T.  Clark, 

Hon.  John  A.  King.  Great  Keck. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Coon,  Oswego. 

Miss  Marv  H.  King,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Orin  F.  Gaylord,                 ** 

Br.  Charles  N.^Ludlum,    Hempstead. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Harmon,                     ** 

Mrs.  Horace  Prior,  Roslyn, 

Mr,  Dudley  M.  Irwin, 

Mr.  Eobert  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,    ^^ 

Mrs.  John  D*  Hig^ns, 

Mrs.  Eobert  B.  Parsona,                     ^H 

Mr,  Edward  Lee,                        ** 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Pettit,    Hempstead.         ^H 

Mr.  Gilbert  MolHson.                •• 

Miss  Kate  M  Biddell,     <*                  ^H 

Mr.  B.  J.  Oliphanl, 

Mrs.  H,  V.  Boddy,  Merrick.              ^^t 

Miss  Atneha  K.  Oliphant,          ** 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rash  more,  HempBtead.1 

BeT,  W.  A.  Palmer,                  •« 

Mrs.  E,  H.  Seaman,  Eidgewood.              J 

Mre.  C,  B.  Bandall, 

Mr.  Dan.  Dnderhill,  Jericho.                    ■ 

Br.  Banter,                               **                  ' 

Mrs.  Dan.  UnderhiH,                         ^^1 

Mr,  Lotiii  C.  Rowe,                   ** 

Mr.  A.  N.  "Weller.  Hempstead.         ^^M 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Btone,  Mexico. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Willets,  Boslyn.               1 

Mrs.  Edward  Willets,  Old  Westbury.        1 

Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Willita,  Glen  Cove.      1 

Pnlnam  CoDoty, 

Mrs.  Fred.  E.  Btory.                                 J 

Mtfia  Marlha  Barnes,  CarmeL 

A 

Mn.  Benjamin  D.  Crane,  ** 

Reneselaer  County^        ^^M 

3Irs,  Ira  Hopkins, 

1 

MiMs  LaTinia  E.  Lnddington,  CarmeL 

Mr.  J.  J.  Tillingbast,  Prt3%  Troy, 

Mr«.  Henry  F.  Miller, 

Mrs,  William  F.  Gnrley,  See'^f. 

Mifl.  I^eander  Qaick, 

Mrs.  GenH  Joseph  B.  Carr,  Troy. 

Mrs.  Colem&n  Barrett,                  *' 

Mr.  Frankin  Field. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Clnett, 

Mrs.  WiUiam  E.  Gilbert, 

Queens  Comity* 

Mrs.  Frank  Gilbert, 

Miss  Phehe  feriflith. 

Mr,  Frederiek  E,  Willits,   Pres%  Glen 

Eev.  E.  Hiilley.  D.B. 

OoTe. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hillman,              " 

HimOom^Ha  King,  Vkt-Frts'tt  Jamaica. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Huntington,             '* 

Miss  Aiiiia  G.  Com  well,  Sec^y^  Freeport 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Kellogg, 

Dr,  Chfts,  H.  Barker,  Jamaica. 

Dr.  James  McChesney,             **                J 

Mr*.  P.  C.  Barnnm,  Hempstead- 

Mre.  E.  H.  McClellan,            **               M 

Ifrs.  J.  Kent  Boyd, 

Mi».  John  H.  Peck,                  **               J 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bergen,  Freeport 

Mrs.  K  B.  Thomas,                 *'               1 

Ifm  a  W,  Bergen,       " 

Mrs.  Chft«.  Warner,                 '*              1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^^^^       Rfctimond  Couiitj. 

Seneca  Coanty.               ^^W 

"    Mtt.     B.     C.     WtsUter,     Pr€sX    W«8t 

Hon.  a  G.  Hadley,  Fns't,  Waterloo.  ^^H 

BrighloD. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Carter,  Se€%  Waterloo.  B^H 

Mrt.  J*  R.  Weat,  ^c'^t  ^^^  Biigbton. 

Mrs.  Lanson  R.  Piereon^    Trms.,  Wati^^B 

Mm.  G.  W,  Cartifl,  Weat  New  Brighton* 

loo.                                                           ■ 

Mr».  H.  Despard.  BoseboDk,  ClifloD. 

Hon.  Peter  V.  D.  Bodine,  Lodi                    ■ 

Miss  P.  de  T.  Leotahon.  New  Brighton. 

Hon.  Marvin  Burroughs,  Seneca  Fulls.        H 

Miu  Mary  Mnnli,  Eon^biiiik.  CliftoiL 

Ber.  Hobt  M.  Duff,  D.D.,  Waterloo.          fl 

Mm.  L  K.  Martin,  New  Brighton. 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Hampton,  Junius.               H 

Mrs.  H.  Motley, 

Hon.  C.  B.  HenioQ.  Waterloo.                     ■ 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Robinson.     •• 

Miss  Evelyn  Henion,  Seneca  Falls.      ^^H 

Miss  L.  RodewAld,          *< 

Mrs.  Dr.  Hopkins,  Wilhird.                   ^^M 

Miu  Lfturm  Smith,          ** 

Miss  Mary  M.  Hont,  Wst^rloo.             '^H 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Whitin«  West  New  Brighton. 

R€v.  a  W.  Kirschner,  Fayette,                    V 

^m 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Alex.  Nellis.  Jr.,  WU*    ■ 

^M                    fiofliliind  C4>iiiit7. 

lard.                                                             ■ 

^V 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Patterson.  Waterloo.            ■ 

■    Mrs.  Wm.  Dnryaa,  Nysok. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Palmer,  Farmer  Village.     ^^H 

■ 

Rev.  C.  F.  Porter,  LodL                        ^^fl 

■                au  Lawrence  Coitnij* 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter.  Ovid.                 ^^^| 

Mr,  T.  Str^tfield  ClckrlcBOD,  Sec%  Pota^ 

Mr.  Geo.  8 hauler.  Seneca  Falls.          ^^^| 

dam. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Thomas,  Ovid.             ^^H 

Mrt,  Miranda  Conkej,  Canton. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Diedrick  Willers,  Fayette!     V 

Miss  Elizabfith  Ctarkson,  Potsdam. 

^t 

Mr.  H.  D.  Elkworth,  Canton. 

Ht^ttben  County.                     H 

Mr».  Mary  Elkworth. 
Dr.  JamcM  6.  Gale,           ** 
Mim.  Hannah  P.  G«Ie,      ** 

Mrs.  John  Davenport,  Prt^X  Bath.      ^^^| 
Mr.  Augustus  de  Peyster,  S^c'y,  Bath..^^H 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Barton,  Bath,               ■ 

Miss  Haiihrouok,  Ogdensburg. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Boms.                                  ^^H 

Mrs,  Jane  Green,          Canton. 

Mr.  John  Davenport^                            ^^^| 

Miss  F.  L.  Harrison^ 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kingsley,                              ^^1 

Mrs.  Jane  Kim  ball »             *' 

Hon.  J.  F.  Little,                                    ^^M 

Miss  Knapp,  Ogdensburg. 

Mrs.  Robert  MoPherson.                       ^^H 

Mrs.  Miriam  Sawyer,  Oa&loa. 

^^^m 

Hiiffolk  ioiinty.               ^^| 

^^P        MtoMMMy  eomnty. 

^^^^" 

Mr.  William  Nicall.  Prtsi,  Islip.          ^^| 

Mr.  Jno.  L.  Bwita.  Frts%  Soheneotady. 

Miss  Amelia  Smith,  ikc'y,  Yaphank.    ^^H 

Mr.  Charles  £.  Eingshnry,  B^e'tf^  Soha- 

Mrs,  Nicoll  Floyd,  Centre  Moriches.   -^^B 

AAotady. 

Mrs.  John  8,  Havoos,          **                          H 

Mr.  Peter  Chrysler.  Schenectady. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hawkins,  Yaphonk.            ■ 

Mrs.  A.  C.  SewiOl, 

^^B 

■ 

Tompkifin  Connty*             ^^^| 

^m                 Hchoharte  Count; . 

Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Titus,  PnsX  Ithaoik     ^^* 

H    Mrs*  Stephen  Mayhem,  Schoharie, 

Miss  Jane  L.  Hardy.  Ui  Vlm^^f^MmK. 

Mra.  Jacob  KsTille^  Mtddlebnrg. 

Ithaca.                                                         V 

Mn.  Charles  Whlt«. 

Miss   H.   N.   WUliamB«  U    Yim-Pr^BX.    ■ 

Mrs.  William  Whitttng,  Schoharie. 

Ithaca.                                                    ■ 
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Mrs.  Flora  a  Gillette,  S^^y,  Ithaoa. 

Mrs.  Oeorge  Apgar,       Ithaca. 

Hra.  H.  y.  Bostwiok,  ** 

Mrs.  Jane  Bostwick,  '* 

Mrs.  J.  P.  McGraw, 

Mrs.  R  J.  Morgan,  " 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Platte, 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Stewart, 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Tnmer.  " 

Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Williams,       ** 

Miss  H.  N.  WilUams,  *' 

Ulster  Ceunty. 

Mr.  DeWitt  0.  Davis,  Prta'U  Shokan. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bmyn,  Vvct-PrtsX 
Bmynswick. 

Mr.  Louis  Bevier,  Vxc^PrtaX  Marble- 
town. 

Mr.  John  Brodhead,  V%c»-Prts%  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Norton,  Vict-PrtaX  High 
Falls. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Fitch,  Viet-Pres't,  Kingston. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Westbrook,  Vice-PrtsH,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mr.  Ghas.  F.  Gantine,  Vice-PresX  Bon- 
dont. 

Mr.  John  W.  Searing,  Bee  8ec*y,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Hardenburgh,  Oor.  8€c*y, 
Stone  Ridge. 

Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Glarke,  Treas,,  Kingston. 

Mr.  £.  S.  Andrews,  Glintondale. 

Mr.  Benben  Bernard,  Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  B.  Clarke,  Kingston. 

Miss  Kitty  H.  Gantine,  Stone  Bidge. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Grane,  Bondont 

Mr.  D.  G.  Davis,  Shokan. 

Rev.  R.  De  Witt,  Glasoo. 

Miss  E.  De  Witt,  Saagerties. 

Miss  M.  L  Forsyth,  Kingston. 

Mr.  a  B.  Forsyth, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Forsyth, 

Mrs.  William  B.  Fitch, 

Miss  K.  B.  Forsyth, 

Miss  P.  B.  Forsyth, 

Rsv.  John  Gleason,  Bosendale. 


Mr.  D.  D.  Gillespie,  Marlborough. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hardenburgh,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  John  Hutton,  " 

Mrs.  Gharles  Hardenburgh,     ** 

Mrs.  George  B.  Hibbard,  ** 

Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  Hoes,  •• 

Mrs.  G.  O.  House,  West  Shokan. 

Mr.  Asa  LeFevre,  Forest  Glen. 

Hon.  James  G.  Lindsley,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  John  McEntee,  ** 

Mrs.  Jefiferson  McGausland,      *' 

Miss  Sarah  McEntee,  *' 

Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Nott, 

Miss  Nott,  «' 

Mr.  A.  W.  Reynolds, 

Mr.  De  Witt  Roosa,  " 

Rev.  W.  A.  Shaw, 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Stow,  •* 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Sheffield,  Saugerties. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Stebbins,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Snyder,  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tompkins,  Kingston. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Hoevenbergh,     ** 

Miss  Mary  Van  Leuven,        *< 

Mr.  Solomon  Van  Orden,  Forest  Glen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Waters,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Ettie  Wood,  Bosendale. 

Mr.  F.  Arthur  Westbrook,  Kingston. 

Rev.  Denis  Wortman,  Saugerties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Thos.  Willis,  Glin- 
tondale. 

Miss  Henrietta  Wynkoop,  Kingston. 


Warren  County. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Crosby,  PresX  Lake  George. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Gow,  D.D.,  Vic^PresH,  Glens 
Falls. 

Mrs.  M.   R.  King,    Oor,  Se&y,  Warrens- 
burgh. 

Rev.  Robert  Barbour,  Lake  George. 

Miss  Crosby,  Lake  George. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Fennell,  D.D.,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Gow,  " 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hitchcock,  ** 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holden,     *• 

Dr.  G.  R.  Martin, 

Miss  Piatt. 


Mf.  Elmer  J.  West,  Lake  George. 
Mrs.  Matthew  Wikon,      ** 
Kisg  Wiljiou.  Glens  FftUa. 
Bin.  H.  N.  Wiag,  GleEisFaUi. 


Mra.  A.  McDongul,  PTt9\         Argyle. 

Mi86  S.  E.  Tiiylor.  Ftee-iVw't,       *• 

Mrs.  A.  Berkley. 

Mra,  J,  A.  CroodalL 

Mre.  Margaret  HalL 

Mrs.  B.  Madden. 

Htr.  M.  B.  Millimati. 

Miu  Carrie  Roas, 

Mn.  0.  A.  Eonae. 

Mrs,  Nanoj  Scott 

Misfl  Anzia  Boott. 

Mrs.  J.  D,  Smith, 

Mre.  C.  W,  Taylor, 

Rev.  T,  B.  TumbBll, 

Mrsv  Rodney  Van  Wormer. 

Mias  Belle  H.  Watoon. 


Hon.  R.  P.  Groat»  Newark* 

Rev,  J.  a  Mead,  Clyde. 

BeT.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  Lyons. 

Mifli  B.  6.  Ryerson,  Clyde. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Stoddard,  Paloiyra. 

Mra.  Wm.  Tinaley,  Lyong. 

Mr,  and  Mra  E.  B.  Wella.  Clydt 


Westclie«t«r  Ccfanty. 

Mr.  Chaa.  J.  Gonld,  Pru'U  Tarry  town 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Gregory,  Sec*y,  214  Broad- 
way, N.  Y, 
Dr.  Carroll  Don  ham,  Irvington* 
Mr.  Charles  Eddiaon, 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Morae,  Tarry  town. 
Mre.  Geo.  B,  Newton,       *' 
Miia  Gertrude  Nichola,     •* 
Mr.  Charlei  Rockwell.      " 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Worth ington,  Irringtoni 
Mr.  LncioB  T.  Yale,  Tarrytown. 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion  respectfully  submits,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  its 
Twentieth  Annual  Report.  - 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  record  the 
[TCsignatiou  last  May  of  Mr.  John  H.  Finley  as  Secretary  of  this 
kssociation.  Called  to  the  honorable  position  of  President  of 
the  college  from  which  he  had  within  a  few  years  been  grad- 
uated with  high  honors,  we  can  but  wish  him  God-speed,  recog- 
nizing that  the  energy  and  distinguished  abiHties  which  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  Association  cannot  be  easily 
placed. 


COUNTY   YISrriNG   COMMFTTEES. 
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The  contemplated  extension  of  the  Local  Visiting  Com- 
mittees with  the  object  of  increasing  their  efficiency  and 
|anabling  them  to  take  up  work  for  dependent  children  ia] 
the  counties,  has  been  deferred  owing  to  the  resignation  ol 
Mr.  Fioley.  It  may  be  said  that  a  few  of  the  committees^l 
though  nominally  in  existence  and  willing  to  continue  their 
work,  have  become  inactive  because  they  think  that  there 
is  no  real  need  for  their  further  activity,  the  poorhouses  having 
been  brought  under  good  management,  and  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  being  such  as  to  occasion  no  unfavorable 
report.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be  regretted  when  for  any 
cause  committees  do  not  hold  regular  meetings,  and  cease  to 
visit  the  poorhouses  except  at  long  intervals.  M 

In  some  counties  the  committees  have  become  centers  of^ 
local  charitable  activity.    In  Fulton  County  the  members  of  the 
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committee  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  eetablishing  a  city 
hospital;  in  Richmond  Coonty  they  have  undertaken  the  vis- 
itation of  children  boarded  in  family  homes;  in  Cortland 
County  they  have  established  an  Old  Ladies'  Home;  in  Jeffer- 
son County  they  are  largely  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities;  this  is  true  also  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  Broome  and  in  other  counties,  Tlie  majority 
of  the  committees,  howev^er,  have  confined  their  labors  chiefly  to 
the  primary  object  of  their  organization,  the  visitation  of  the 
poorhouses  and  almshouses,  and  the  fact  of  their  existence  as  an 
organized  body,  even  when  not  specially  active,  undoubtedly 
acts  as  a  wholesome  moral  force. 

In  answer  to  a  list  of  questions  sent  last  month  to  49 
counties,  answers  having  been  received  from  46,  it  is  reported 
that  143  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  and  that 
354  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouses.  These  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  very  large  number  of  visits  made  bj  the  New 
York  County  Committee. 

Among  some  of  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  committees  and  due  to  their  influence,  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  several  cases  new  and  improved  poor- 
houses have  been  built,  in  others  detached  buildings  erected  for 
male  inmates,  thus  securing  a  more  complete  separation  of  the 
seies;  also  detached  hospitals  and  special  nursing  and  diet  for 
the  sick  have  been  provided.  Where  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  have  separate  buildings  erected,  special  rooms  have  been  set 
apart  for  hospital  purposes.  In  one  poorhouse  the  employment 
of  a  trained  nurse  was  due  directly  to  their  efforts.  They  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  food  supply  and  have  been  success- 
ful in  many  cases  in  greatly  improving  its  quality  and  in  hav-  ■ 
ing  special  articles  of  diet  furnished  to  the  old  and  feeble. 
Pleasant  sitting-rooms  have  been  been  set  apart  for  the  inmates 
and  an  increase  of  paid  help  secured.  The  water  supply  has 
been  increased,  as  well  as  the  bathing  facilities;  steam  heat  hat 
been  introduced,  also  new  and  improved  systems  of  sewerage  _ 
and  several  detached  laundries  have  been  built  through  their  ^ 
influence*  In  many  poorhouses  reading  matter  is  regularly 
supplied  by  the  members  of  the  committees.  Religious  services 
have  been  held,  also  burial  services  through  their  efforts.     They 
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have  been  active  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  insane  and  in 
helping  to  carry  out  the  Children's  Law.  Many  individual 
cases  also  have  been  appropriately  cared  for  elsewhere  through 
their  agency,  and  in  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  wherever 
the  committees  have  been  active,  a  general  improvement  in  the 
institutions  visited  has  been  noticed  as  well  as  a  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 


COUNTY  POOEHOUSES. 
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The  poorhouses  in  twenty-nine  counties  have  been  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  during  the  year.  In  two  counties, 
Chenango  and  Oswego,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  report 
the  existence  of  serious  evils.  f 

Chenango  County. — The  idiot  department  of  the  poorhouse 
in  this  county  was  found  in  such  a  deplorable  conditiou  that  a 
letter  was  sent  in  July  last  to  your  Honorable  Board  stating  the 
facts  in  the  case.  In  consequence  of  this  communication  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  your  Board  and  an  investigation  made. 
Subsequently  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chenango  County 
also  appointed  a  committee,  and  at  a  meeting  held  by  them 
November  19th  the  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented. 
Among  other  things  it  stated  that  **the  grounds  surrounding 
the  buildings  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  there 
appeared  to  have  been  neglect  in  their  not  having  been  graded 
and  put  in  proper  order.  The  front  door-sill  was  broken  or 
splintered,  caused  by  improper  setting.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion of  the  windows,  door-casings,  etc.,  was  probably  as  good  as 
<;ould  be  expected  for  the  money  paid  or  what  the  specifications 
called  for.  The  doors  are  generally  pine  and  have  the  appear- ■ 
ance  of  not  having  been  properly  kiln-dried  or  seasoned  and 
have  shrunk  in  some  instances ;  the  walls  have  quite  large 
cracks  in  several  places  ;  two  steam  boilers,  newly  erected,  have 
both  been  burned  out  ;  one  has  been  repaired  and  is  now  in  use; 
the  other  is  so  badly  burned  that  it  cannot  be  repaired.  No  ven- 
tilating tubes  have  been  arranged  for  the  respective  rooms,  and 
in  its  present  condition  the  chimney  seems  to  be  safe  from  the 
bottom  up  through  the  first  and  second  floors,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof-timbei's  lying  directly  against  the  chimney  is  con- 


sidered  unsafe  and  the  Comtnittee  recommends  that  the  header 
which  support  the  rafters  be  moved  at  least  four  inchea 
from  the  chimney,  giv^ing  an  air-space  between  the  headers  and 
the  chimney.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  provision  made  ii 
the  original  plans  for  drainage  and  the  surface  water  has  entc 
the  cellar^  The  sewerage  system  is  not  in  perfect  working  or-i 
der ;  the  closets  examined  would  not  flush  properly.  The  raser 
voir  or  tank  in  the  attic  is  not  large  enough  to  give  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  at  all  times  ;  neither  has  the  property  any  ade- 
quate protection  against  fire  on  account  of  the  limited  amount 
of  water  in  storage."  M 

The  companies  carrying  the  insurance  on  the  poorhouse,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Supervisors  November  21,  IS92,  refused  to 
continue  their  policies  unless  the  heating  apparatus  and  chim- 
neys were  put  in  safe  condition. 

Osw^o  County.— In  this  county  the  son  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Poor  is  the  keeper  of  the  poorhouse,  and  against  this 
young  man's  character  there  wei-e  charges  of  so  grave  a  nature 
as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  lay  them  before 
your  Honorable  Board.  From  the  report  dated  December  1, 
1892,  of  your  Committee,  which  made  an  immediate  investiga^ 
tion,  we  quote  the  following: 

**  From  the  facts  as  found  and  all  the  proofs  there  follow  gen^ 
eral  conclusions,  viz.: 

I. 
'•The  appointments  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  hid._ 
son,  John  D.  Spencer,  to  be  first  an  attendant  in  the  insane  de-|" 
part  men  t  and  afterwards  the  keeper  of  the  poorhouse  were 
mexpedient  and  morally  wrong. 

IL 
•*The  punishments  described  in  the  finding  of  fact  are  inhu- 
man and  cruel. 

IIL 
"The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  is  censurable  for  said  ap- 
pointments, for  said  punishments  and  for  general  negligence  ittj 
administration  of  the  poorhouse. 

•*  Upon  the  foregoing  facts  and  conclusions  there  must 
made  the  following  recommendations,  viz. : 

I. 
**The  keeper  of  the  poorhouse  should  be  immetliately  dis* 
missed  from  office. 
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IL 
"  The  said  punishraents  should  be  discontinued  and  forbidd*fQ 
in  practice  and  by  rule* 

III. 
*'  The  Superintendent  of  Poor  should  reform  all  abuses  and 
remedy  his  own  defects  and  errors  in  administration  of  the  poor- 
house. 

IV. 

**  The  authorities  of  Oswego  County  should  brings  proper  legal 
and  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  the  poorhouse. 

V. 

**  A  certified  copy  of  this  report,  with  any  action  of  the  Stat^ 
Board  of  Charities  tliereon,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  to  each  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  Oswego  County,  viz. :  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  clerk 
of  said  Board,  the  County  Judge  and  the  County  Clerk/' 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oswego  County  on  receiving* 
this  report,  appointed  at  once  a  committee  to  invesftigate  the 
charges  against  the  management  of  the  poorhouse. 

We  quote  from  their  report : 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oswego  Comity  : 

Gentlemen:— Your  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
affaii^  of  the  county  poorhouse   as  suggested  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, would  submit  the- 
following  report: 

'*  From  the  evidence  befoie  us  there  is  no  reason  to  censura^ 
Mr.  Henry  V.  Spencer,  the  Superintendent,  for  neglect  of  duty. 
#  *  *  ^Q  believe  no  blame  should  be  attached  to  Mis. 
Spencer,  matron  of  the  poorhouse,  l>ut  your  Committee  report 
fix)m  the  evidence  that  John  D.  Spencer  is  not  a  proper  person 
to  be  keeper,  and  recommend  to  this  Board  that  Henry  V. 
Spencer,  the  Superintendent,  be  t*ecom mended  to  secure  his 
resignation  or  cause  his  removal,*' 

(Signed) 

E.  H,  Cooke, 

J.  J.   HOLLIS, 

A.  P.  Merriaai, 
Thomas  Laing, 
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Committee. 


December  29th. 
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Washington  Couoty.^Tbis  county  is  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
:sioii  of  a  uew  ponrhouse,  and  as  one  of  the  Committee  has  written, 
they  **  have  a  home  for  their  poor  to  be  proud  of  .^'  Three  new 
buildings  were  erected  duriae^  the  year  and  an  old  one  repaired. 
They  are  heated  by  hot  air;  there  are  eight  stationary  bath-tubQ 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  there  is  a  good  system  of 
drainage. 

Tompkins  County. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  county 
appropriated  $*iO,000,  in  the  early  part  of  1892,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  poorhouse.  It  was  begun  in  June  of  this  year,  and  is 
probably  at  this  time  nearly  if  not  quite  completed,  ■ 

Schenectady  County, — Urgent  efforts  are  still  being  made  in 
this  county  to  have  a  new  poorhouse,  hut  thus  far  without  sue*  - 
-cess.  An  ordinance  passed,  however,  by  the  Common  Council  on  f 
November  U,  il?92,  for  the  extension  of  sewer  and  water  mains 
through  Craig  street  to  the  almshouse,  was  approved,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  have  the  almshouse  connected  with  the  sewer 
and  water  mains  as  soon  as  the  mains  are  laid  to  the  in- 
tersection of  Craig  and  Emmett  streets. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  Schenectady  Com- 
missionet^s  of  the  Board  of  Hualth,  on  October  6,  1891,  on  the^ 
•condition  of  the  Schenectady  County  Poorhouse: 

**  The  main  building  is  old  and  out  of  repair.  The  wards  for 
males  and  females  have  low  ceilings  and  are  heated  by  stoves, 
'Opening  out  of  the  wards  are  small  bedrooms  which  generally 
have  two  occupants.  These  rooms  are  hardly  large  enough  for 
one  pei'son.     There  is  but  one  bed  for  the  two  occupants,  which 

§18  not  right  or  proper.  There  are  no  facilities  for  ventilation  of 
the  wards,  which  receive  almost  all  their  light  from  the  small 
rooms  opening  off  them,  and  when  these  doors  are  closed  it  must 

•    be  so  dark  that  one  cannot  read.  . 

**  The  quarter's  of  the  females  ai'e  in  the  second  story,  and  of    ■ 
the  males  in  the  first.     Only  a  narrow  hall  separates  these  from 
the  privies.     These  are  two  storied,  and  the  stench  is  very  bad, 
penetrating  into  the  wards.     This  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  street 
at  some  distance. 

f'*  In  the  yard  is  a  cesspool  into  which  the  kitchen  slops  are 
.  poured,  and  not  over  twenty  five  feet  from  this  is  the  well  from 
which  the  drinking  water  for  the  inmates  is  drawn. 

*  ■  The  walls  of  all  buildings  are  rough  and  ready  traps  to  catch 
and  Imld  any  disease  germs. 
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\*  The  privy  spoken  about  above  leaks  out  into  the  yard  be- 
yond.  Those  in  the  yard  are  not  so  oflFensive  and  are  in  a  much 
more  cleanly  condition  than  would  be  expected,  for  they  are 
rough,  open  structures,  which  is  disgraceful.  ■ 

'*  Your  Committee  would  state,  in  conclusion,  that  they  con-  ^ 
sider  the  present  buildinjt  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  That 
in  case  any  contagious  disease  broke  out  in  these  buildings  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  very  virulent  in  its  character  and  impos- 
sible to  control.  This  place  might  easily  become  a  center  from 
which  much  sickness  might  spread  through  the  neighborhood 
and  city. 

**  We  feel  certain  that  no  repairs  or  changes  can  materially 
better  its  condition.  We  discovered  no  bath-room.  All  w^ater 
has  to  be  carried  from  the  well  or  cistern.'*  ^ 

The  condition  of  this  poorhouso  has  not  changed  since  the 
date  of  the  above  report. 

Lewis  County, — In  a  number  of  counties,  buildings  left 
iracant  by  the  removal  of  the  insane  have  been  utilized  for  the 
pauper  inmates.  In  Lewis  County,  however,  the  asylum  build- 
ing,  though  much  better  constructed  and  with  more  conven- 
iences than  the  poorhouse,  is  used  as  a  vegetable  storehouse  and 
a  lodging-house  for  tramps  during  the  winter,  and  is  fast  becom- 
ing unfit  for  habitation. 


The  impression  generally  prevailing  that  the  poorhouses  ar 
in  good  condition  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  a  large  number 
of  cases ;  the  terra  **  good  "  being,  of  course,  used  in  a  compar-  ■ 
ative  sense.  m 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  institutions  in  first-class  con- 
dition, even  when  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plans. 
When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  poorhouses 
are  old  and  not  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water  and  of  bathing  facilities,  it  is  remarkable 
how  clean  and  neat  many  of  them  are  kept,  and  if  to  the  diffi-  _ 
cutties  already  mentioned  the  fact  be  added  that  in  very  few  of  ■ 
them  is  a  sufficient  number  of  responsible  care-takers  and  helpers 
-employed,  an  increased  respect  is  felt  for  the  wives  of  superintend- 
ents and  keepers  who,  in  many  instances,  so  admirably  fill  the 
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ooerous  position  of  matroD^  nurse  and  general  raanager  of  the 
iD-door  details.  It  is  only  by  a  wise  and  consistent  carrying  out 
of  these  details  that  a  fair  standard  of  living  can  be  maintained* 
and  in  many  cases  much  more  is  expected  by  the  community 
than  is  in  the  power  of  even  the  best  and  most  conscientious 
officials  to  perform  %vith  their  present  force  of  assistants.  In 
only  one  county  was  a  trained  nurse  found,  and  in  very  few 
was  any  one  employed  to  nui-se  the  sick  except  the  ordinary 
employees  who  did  the  cooking  and  cleaning.  Any  serious  case- 
of  illness  is  usually  nursed  by  the  keeper  oi"  his  wife. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  matter  of  diet  alone 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  there  must  be  an  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding the  proper  kind  to  suit  individual  cases>  and  that  much 
suffering  is  likely  to  be  the  result ;  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  those  who  are  not  considered  hospital  patients,  but  are  sim- 
ply old  and  weak. 

In  many  cases  patients  are  regularly  supplied  from  the  keep- 
er's table,  but  this  cannot  be  general  nor  can  it  be  carried  out 
sytematically  so  as  to  insure  that  all  who  need  extra  diet  will  get 
it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  some  one  specially  employed  to  look 
after  such  thingj*.  While  it  may  not  perhaps  be  practicable  to 
employ  trained  nurses  in  all  poorhouses*  yet  the  necessity  of 
having  some  one  with  sufficient  ability  to  share  the  duties  that 
are  now  expected  of  the  keepers*  wives  must  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  studies  the  subject.  It  may  be  said  that  for  those  who 
ai*e  strong  and  fairly  well,  the  food,  though  coarse,  seems  of 
good  quality  and  sufficient  to  supply  ordinary  needs. 


The  care  accorded  to  idiots  is  also  a  matter  for  serious  consid- 
eration.  In  all  the  poorhouses  visited  where  there  were  any 
number  of  this  class  of  cases,  a  pauper  inmate  was  found  in 
charge  ;  and  while  many  of  them  may  be  both  capable  and 
kindly,  the  system  is  open  to  grave  objections.  If  idiots  are  re- 
tained in  poorhouses.  not  only  should  a  responsible  care4aker 
be  appointed,  but  it  should  he  some  one  who  would  be  capable 
of  giving  rudimentary  tniining  to  the  feeble- minded.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  either  wise  or  humane  to  follow  the  pres- 
ent j)olicy  of  considering  all  the  idiots  left  in  poorhouses  as  un- 


teachable,  and  allowing  them  to  € 

nials,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  not  under  as  good  sanitary 

conditions. 


Attention. is  called  to  the  large  number  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren  born  in  the  poorhouses,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers  and  placed  either  in  institutions  when 
they  are  two  years  of  age»  or  in  private  families  for  adoption  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  In  few  instances  are  special  efforts  made 
to  hold  mother  and  child  together.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  service  places  could  be  secured  in  which  both 
mother  and  child  would  be  received^  smaller  wages  being  paid  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  child  is  also  taken. 

A  system  which  violates  a  natural  law  must  in  the  end  only 
increase  the  evil  which  it  seeks  to  mitigate.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  motherhood  cannot  with  impunity  be  set  at  naught. 
Illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children  should  be  kept, 
except  in  rare  cases,  with  their  own  mothers,  and  efforts  made 
to  befriend  them  both.  Experience  in  other  States  has  shown 
that  this  is  a  plan  which  can  be  practically  carried  out,  and  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  wholesome  reform 
which  aims  to  decrease  the  number  of  illegitimate  births. 


1 
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The  question  has  been  raised,  *'  To  what  extent  can  a  i>oor- 
house  be  made  a  reformatory  ? "  The  main  thought  in  the  admin- 
istration of  poorhouses  has  been  to  care  for  the  necessities  of  the 
physical  man,  and,  uuder  this  system,  there  is  no  special  effort 
made  to  cure  a  pauper  of  any  bad  habits  of  which  he  may  be  the 
victim  upon  entering  the  house.  He  may  not,  perhaps,  learn 
new  vices,  but  very  little  is  done  to  lift  him  above  the  dead  level 
of  his  old  ones.  The  whole  subject  suggests  many  possibilities, 
and  while  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  extended 
work  of  a  reformatory  character  can  be  accomplished  witli  the 
present  force  of  responsible  employees,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
iucrease  iheir  number  so  as  to  make  practicable  the  introduction 
of  some  system  of  educational  discipline  and  work  which  would 
place  even  poorliouses  on  the  list  of  training  schools. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  very  few  children 
over  two  years  ot  age  were  fouad  m  any  of  the  poorhouses 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  In  a  few  instanres  normal 
children  were  kopt  temporarily  and  some  defective  children 
were  also  found.  It  is  believed  that  all  such  cases  would  be 
much  more  appropriately  cared  for  by  being  boarded  in  private 
families  until  such  time  as  free  homes  could  lie  procured,  or,  aa 
in  the  case  of  defective  children,  provision  made  for  them 
elsewhere. 

Two  counties,  Allegany  and  Richmond,  have  adopted  tliia 
method  of  boarding  out  in  private  families  children  who  be- 
come county  charges,  and  in  the  latter  county  an  average  num- 
ber of  twenty-nve  children  are  cared  for  in  this  way.  The 
Local  Committee  of  this  Association  visits  them  and  reports 
that  they  are  well  cared  for,  and  very  many  free  homes  have 
been  found  by  means  of  these  boarding  homes.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  sixteen  families  with  whom 
children  had  been  boarding  voluntarily  assumed  the  sole  care 
of  the  children  without  any  compensatio!i,  and  seveml  more 
homes  of  the  same  kind  are  expected  soon  to  be  offered  for  chil- 
dren who  are  now  being  boarded* 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  whatever  method  is  used 
ultimately  to  provide  for  them,  the  detention  of  any  child  over 
two  years  of  age  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  any  poorhouse 
is  an  infringement  of  the  Children's  Law. 

In  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  local  committees  of 
this  Association,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  able  to  ren- 
der valuable  aid  to  Superintendents  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
not  only  in  consideration  of  special  cases  and  in  finding  family 
homes  for  children,  but  that  they  will  also  assist  in  giving  to  all 
children  so  placed  a  greater  degree  of  pei*sonal  oversight  than 
is  possible  under  present  conditions. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  State  has  the  criminals  it  deserves; 
80  also  it  may  be  said,  in  as  true  a  sense,  tliat  each  State,  each 
community,  has  the  dependent  children  it  deserves.  If  the  full 
measure  of  this  responsibility  were  recogni zed »  fewer  temptations 
would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  weak  and  selfish  parents  to  de* 
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sert  their  children,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  anything' 
else,  is  the  need  of  impreasiog  on  the  individual  conscience  the 
fact  that  when  children  hecorae  public  charges,  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  community  is  morally  bound  to  see  that  some 
adequate  system  of  guardianship  for  them  is  established.  No 
child  should  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  a  family  or  an  in- 
stitution during  its  minority;  the  only  exception  being  in  case 
of  an  adoption,  which  assures  to  the  child  the  full  legal  rights 
of  one  born  a  member  of  the  household  which  receives  it. 

There  were  33  children's  institutions  visited  during  the  year 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


» 


LEGISLATIVE   WORK. 

The  Legislature  of  1S92  has  to  its  credit  the  passage  of  several' 
measures  of  unquestioned  merit  affecting  the  cai*e  and  treat- 
ment of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  of  the  State. 
This  legislation  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  line  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  for  a  separate  provision  for  the  differ- 
ent sub-classes  of  these  larger  classes. 

First  among  these  measures  is  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  its  instance  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  direct- 
ing the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  select* 
a  site  for  an  institution  for  the  care,  treatment,  employment 
and  education  of  epileptics,  and  to  report  their  selection,  with 
plans  for  buildings,  to  the  next  Legislature.*  It  is  distinctly 
provided  that  the  colony  plan  shall  be  adopted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution.     There  are  no  limitations  as  to  site. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  an  active  campaign  begun  two 
years  ago  by  this  Association.  The  reports  of  our  visitors  and 
of  the  secretaries  showed  that  theie  was  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  the  poorhouses,  of  all  ages,  suffering  from  epi- 
lepsy, and  yet  without  proper  care  or  treatment,  and  without 
employment  or  training.  The  Hospital  Committee  was  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  under  a  resolution  of  April,  1s9h,  to 
make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  this  class,  and  to 
study  the  best  methods  of  care  and  treatment  in  vogue  in  other 
countries  and  States. 


A  report  was  submitted  in  January,  1891.  As  a  result  of  this 
report,  and  upon  its  recommendatioa,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1801,  but  failed  of  passage 
because  of  the  deadlock  which  ensued  in  the  Senate.  It  should 
be  stated  that  Dr.  Peterson,  who  has  made  for  years  a  special 
study  of  epilepsy,  had  caused  to  be  introduced  a  bill  for  which 
the  Association's  bill  was,  with  his  consent,  substituted. 

The  same  bill,  with  two  minor  changes,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Senator  Brow^n  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
1893,  and  was  by  him  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

This  measure  had  the  support  not  only  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  but  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  which 
in  its  second  annual  report  recommended  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution;  of  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities;  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor, 
who  at  their  session  in  18i>l  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  such  provision;  of  the  Superintendents  of  many 
of  the  State  institutions  for  the  insane;  of  almost  the  entire 
press  of  the  State,  and  of  physicians.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Association  appeared  before  the  Committee  and  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  urged  the  Association  to  advocate  this  meas- 
ure. The  bill  was  i-eported  favorably,  and  in  due  time  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
by  the  Hon.  G,  R.  Hitt,  It  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr  Hitt  appeared  before  the  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  measure,  and  it  w^as  reported  with  an  amendment.  One 
thousand  dollars  was  substituted  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
When  the  Senate  bill  came  down  to  the  Assembly  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Assembly  bill— without  amendment,  however — 
and  was  so  passed,  without  opposition. 


BILL  IN    RELATION   TO   THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF   MINORS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  committee  of  this  AssociatiaDi 
consisting  of  Mr.  William  Gilhooly  and  the  Secretary,  made  aa 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  Police  Court  Prisons  of  New 
York  City  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  found  that  no  less  than 
1,(100  children,  sixteen  years  old  and  under,  had  been  detained 
in  these  places  for  periods  ranging  from  one  or  two  hours  to 
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thirty  days.  This  Committee  also  found,  in  a  few  instancesT 
boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  in  the  same  cells  with  adults. 
These  records  were,  in  accordance  witli  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  laid  before  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  with  an  earnest  request  that  this  Society  would  use 
its  influence  to  amend  the  law  of  imprisonment  of  minors,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  detention  in  company  witli  adults  in  these  and 
other  places  of  confinement.  The  Society  introduced  an  admir- 
able bill,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature*  making  the  de- 
sired change,  and  this  has  become  a  law.  It  amends  the  Penal 
Code  by  making  it  illegal  to  detain  a  minor  in  prison,  jail  or 
other  place  of  confinement  with  adults  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime.  It  also  makes  possible  the  trial  of  children  in 
separate  court-rooms,     (See  Appendix  C.) 

BILL   FOB  THE  ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    REFORMATORY   FOR  WOMElf 
FOR  NEW   YORK    COUNTY. 

Another  bill  of  much  importance  is  that  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  for  Women 
for  the  County  of  New  York.  The  institution  thus  provided 
for  is  to  be  organized  under  a  law  similar  to  that  under  which 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  at  Hudson,  and  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge,  at  Albion,  exist;  with  these  two  important 
differences:  the  New  York  institution  is  to  take  felons  as  well 
as  misdemeanants;  the  minimum  term  of  commitment  by  ma- 
^strates  is  three  years  instead  of  five;  the  maximum  is  the 
same  as  that  fixed  by  the  Hudson  and  Albion  bills,  five  years. 
The  New  York  bill  was  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the 
Women's  Prison  Association,  whose  President,  Mrs.  Abby  Hopper 
Gibbons,  has  l^een  its  most  acti%^e  advocate.  General  Husted 
said,  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly:  '*This  is  the  best  bill  of  the 
session  ;"  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  greater  need  in  our 
penal  system  in  New  York  City  than  for  some  place  for  the  re- 
formatory treatment  of  women.  We  have  long  had  one  for 
young  men;  and  the  good  it  has  done  has  more  than  justified 
the  expense  of  its  maintenance  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Association  gave  indorsement  to  this  bill,  and  assisted 
Ihe  Women's  Prison  Association  in  securing  its  passage. 

The  death  on  January  16, 15^3,  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  in  the  ninety- 
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second  year  of  her  age,  lends  a  strong  and  pathetic  interest  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  No  woman  in  this  country  has  a  stronger 
claim  to  respect  and  gratitude,  and  probably  no  one  has  carried 
on  to  such  an  advanced  age  works  of  reform  and  philanthropy. 
It  seems  fitting  that  the  Woman's  Reformatory  around  which 
centered  so  much  of  her  thought  and  effort  during  the  last  months 
of  her  life  should  be  called,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  her  name. 

THE  BILL  CHANGING  THE  DEFINITION  OP   **  TENEMENT-HOUSE." 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  called  late  in  the  season 
to  a  bill  making  a  change  in  the  definition  of  the  term  '*  tene- 
ment "—such  a  change  as  to  exclude  from  certain  sanitary  law& 
five  hundred  or  more  of  some  of  the  worst  tenement-houses  in 
New  York  City.  A  tenement-house  is  defined  in  our  statutes 
as  a  house  occupied  by  three  or  more  families  living  independ- 
ently, etc.,  or  by  more  than  two  families  living  on  one  floor, 
etc.  (See  statutes.)  The  bill  substituted  four  for  three  and 
three  for  ttvo,  so  that  the  laws  which  applied  to  tenement-housea 
would  no  longer  aflfect  the  house  having  less  than  four  families 
living  independently,  or  less  than  three  on  the  same  floor.  The 
effect  of  this  change  would  have  been  to  free  from  certain 
regulations,  noted  above,  some  of  the  very  worst  houses  in  New 
York  City.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both  Senate  and  Assembly, 
and  when  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  it  waa 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  A  petition  was  at  once  prepared 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  the  Governor,  asking  him  to 
veto  the  bill,  and  stating  reasons  therefor.  Other  societies  and 
boards  were  asked  to  prepare  petitions,  and  these  were  sent  to 
the  Governor,  who  vetoed  the  bill,  quoting  the  petitions  of 
these  various  societies  and  boards  as  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

Two  measures  advocated  by  the  Association  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  were  passed  by  the  Senate  but  not  reported  in  the 
Assembly:  The  Cumulative  Sentences  Bill  and  the  Mandatory 
Municipal  Lodging-house  Bill. 

Among  other  bills  bearing  upon  charitable  work  which  have 
become  laws  are  the  following: 

An  act  authorizing  the  City  of  New  York  to  expend  $500,000 
for  the  provision  of  additional  accommodation  for  her  insane;  an 
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act  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  State's  property  on  Ward^s 
Island  to  the  City  of  New  York;  an  act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  baths  by  cities,  and  an  act  directing  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  reformatory 
for  men. 

The  reports  of  the  Statutory  Revision  Commission  on  the 
poor  laws  and  the  insanity  laws  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  last 
Legislature,  but  will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  next 
session. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  AND   SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE   ON  CHILDREN. 

There  is  little  to  report  from  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Children  since  their  last  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 
The  city  legislation  urged  was  set  aside,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. 

An  effort  to  place  mothers  with  children  in  families,  indorsed 
by  the  Board,  was  frustrated  by  the  unavoidable  occupation  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  in  other  work.  The  most  cheering 
feature  in  the  outlook  has  been  the  passage  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of  the  amendment  to  Sub- 
division 6  of  Section  291  of  the  Penal  Code.  This  comprises  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  further  adds  a  pro- 
vision for  separate  trials  or  court-rooms  for  children.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

**Any  such  child  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor  shall  be 
finally  committed  to  some  such  institution  and  not  to  any  prison 
or  jail  or  penitentiary  longer  than  is  necessary  for  its  transfer 
thereto.  No  child  under  restraint  or  conviction,  actually  or  ap- 
parently under  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  be  placed  in  any  prison 
or  place  of  confinement,  or  in  any  court-room,  or  in  any  vehicle 
for  transportation  in  company  with  adults  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime. 

**  Section  2.  A  new  subdivision  is  hereby  added  to  Section 
291  of  said  Code,  to  read  as  follows: 

**  7.  All  cases  involving  the  commitment  or  trial  of  children 
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for  aoy  violation  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  any  police  court  or  court  of 
special  sessions,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by  such  court  at 
suitable  times  to  be  designated  thei'efor  by  it,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases,  of  which  session  a  sep-  ■ 
arate  docket  or  record  shall  be  kept/* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  now  prevents  the  association  of 
children  with  adult  criminals  under  any  circumstances. 
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The  Committee  has  been  led  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
plan  of  boarding  dependent  children  in  families  by  the  success- 
ful working  of  this  system  in  Massacliusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  Richmond  County  in  this  State.  ■ 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  repf*rts  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  children  are  ineligible 
for  free  homes,  because*  they  can  be  claimed  by  their  parents;  such 
children  must  either  remain  in  institutions  or  be  boarded  in 
family  homes.  **  Out  of  0,450  children  discharged  from  institu-  _ 
tious  in  New  York  during  the  year  18&0,  S,171,  or  8ti  per  cent,,  f 
were  returned  to  parents  or  guardians;  431,  or  4  per  cent.,  were 
adopted;  848,  or  8  per  cent,,  were  indentured.  This  latter  class 
is  generally  over  eight  years  of  age.  Out  of  20,384  children  sup- 
ported  or  partially  supported  in  New  York  City  institutions  in 
1890,  only  1»776  were  orphans.  Out  of  18,556  throughout  the 
State  in  18J>1  (full  returns  not  being  received),  only  3,071,  or 
less  than  20  per  cent.,  were  orphans.*' 

Consequently,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Children's  ConiEnH- 
tee  this  year,  the  following  resolution  was  [lassed  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  with  the  earnest  request 
that  they  would  indorse?  its  recommendations: 

**In  view  of  the  well-established  fact  that  there  is  always  a 
certain  percentage  of  dependent  children  for  wliom  it  is  imnos- 
sible  to  find  free  homes,  because  they  are  beyond  the  age  wnea 
children  ai-e  usually  desired  for  adoption,  or  are  too  young  to 
make  their  services  of  value,  or  on  account  of  some  physical 
defect,  or  because  their  dependence  is  mei'ely  temporary  during 
a  period  when  parents  or  relatives  are  unable  to  care  for  them; 
therefore,  be  it 

""liesolved,  Ihat  while  urging  that  good  free  homes  should  be 
sought  whenever  practicable,  this  Association  recommends  the 
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temporary  boarding  of  such  children  in  private  families,  under 
careful  supervision,  until  a  desirable  free  home  can  be  found, 
rather  than  placing  them  in  institutions,  believing  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  family  life  is  preferable  to  life  in  ari| 
institution." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  oi: 
Managers  at  a  meeting  held  December  30,  1892, 

COMMITTEE  OX  ADULT  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERa. 

The  Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers  has  only  to 
speak  of  several  efforts  in  liehalf  of  a  trial  of  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house  law  and  for  the  passage  of  the  Cumulative 
Sentences  Bill  with  somewhat  encouraging  results  in  both 
cases.  M 

The  Committee  of  Charitable  Associations  interested  in  the  " 
Lodging-house  law,  moved  by  the  continued  failure  to  obtain  a 
trial  of  its  provisions,  resolved  early  in  the  year  to  introduce  in 
the  Legislature  a  bill  making  the  law  mandatory.  Such  bill 
was  prepared  and  introduced  by  Senator  Roesch»  and  a  hearing 
had.  Nothing  w^as  accomplished,  however,  and  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  the  city  authorities  are  so  opposed  to  the 
law  as  to  make  its  enforcement  in  any  shape  very  improbable. 
The  Police  Department  have  lately  become  sufficiently  inter-B 
ested  in  this  law,  which  at  least  offers  them  a  release  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  present  system  of  station  lodgings, 
to  make  an  informal  application  to  the  Board  of  Esthnate  and 
Apportionment  for  allowance  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  modified  form  to  their  department.  But  this  request  was 
dented,  with  an  expression  of  the  general  disapproval  of  the 
Board  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  law.  It  is  just  possible 
that  a  renewal  of  the  cholera  and  typhus  agitation  may  cause  a 
change  of  opinion  in  this  matter. 

The  Association  renewed  last  winter  its  representation  oa 
the  Committee  of  Associated  Charities  having  in  charge  the 
Cumulative  Sentences  Bill.  AutJiority  was  also  given  its  own 
Committee  to  again  present  the  bill  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 
The  bill  was  so  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  Senator  Roesch. 
A  hearing  was  had,  and  a  favorable  report  made  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.    The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  too  late 
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for  hope  of  success  in  the  Assembly.  A  trial  will  he  made  again 
at  the  coming  session.  It  has  been  thonght  advisable  by  some 
friends  of  the  bill  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  State  at  large, 
thus  interesting  the  people  in  its  behalf  and  so  favorably  indu- 
encing  legislation.  This  will  probably  be  considered  in  confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Charities.  But  even  if  the  proposition  is 
approved,  much  time  must  be  consumed  in  drafting  so  compre- 
hensive a  bill.  It  therefore  seems  expedient  to  continue  the 
present  bill  and  press  the  advantage  already  obtained. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  report  tbat  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Reformatory  for  Women  in  New  York  and  Westchester 
counties  became  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

COHMITTKE  OK   HOSPITALS. 

The  Hospital  Committee  reports  with  satisfaction  the  passage 
of  the  bill  directing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  select  a 
site  and  prepare  plans  for  a  hospital  colony  for  epileptics. 

This  bill  was  preparml  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  such 
provision  recommended  by  the  Association  upon  the  report  of 
the  Hospital  Committee  upon  the  subject. 

Dr,  Peterson,  of  the  Sub-Conimittee  upon  Hospital  provision 
for  Epileptics,  was  invited  by  the  Comnn'ssioners  appointed  to 
select  a  site  to  advise  with  tliern  in  sucb  selection.  The  Associa- 
tion may  therefore  congratulate  itself  upon  the  prospect  of 
securing  this  much  needed  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  this 
unfortunate  class  of  patients. 

A  circular  on  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  in  connec- 
tion with  general  hospitals  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee. 
This  circular  is  intended  to  accompany  the  plans  for  small  hos- 
pitals, prepared  for  the  Association  last  year. 

It  seems  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending 
to  build  even  small  bospitals  to  the  importance  of  making 
proper  provision  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. This  circular  is  designed  to  give  the  necessary  instruction 
upon  the  subject  * 

The  Committee  desir-es  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assist- 
ance given  iu  its  preparation   by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Sanitary 
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Superinteudent  and  formerly  physiciaa  in  charge  of  the  River* 
side  Hospital  of  Contagious  Diseases,  North  Brother  Island, 

During  the  past  year  hospital  plans  have  been  sent  topei*sou8 
in  Ohio,  Canada,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  in  New  York  State  to 
Kingston,  Gloversviile  and  Cortland,  upon  applications  received 
from  them  ;  poorhouse  plans  have  also  been  seat  to  Washington 
and  Tompkins  counties. 

The  Hospital  Committee  was  requested  by  the  Association  to 
unite  with  the  Committee  on  Children  in  an  inquiry  as  to  cer- 
tain orders  lately  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  By  these  orders  the  superintendence  of  all  children 
in  the  institutions  on  Randairs  Island  is  transferred  from  the 
physician  in  charge  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  classes  of  chronic  invalids.  This  change 
appears  to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  State  law  forbidding 
the  retention  of  any  but  sick  children  upon  Randall's  Island. 
The  two  Committees  have  met  and  have  conferred  with  the 
Board  of  Attending  Physicians  of  the  Children's  Hospital  on 
Bandall's  Island.  The  subject  is  therefore  under  consideration^ 
but  the  Committees  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  final  report  upon 
the  subject* 

FINANCE     COMMITTEE. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1892,  shows  that  the  total  subscriptions  and  donations 
amounted  to  $5,408  and  the  expenses  to  §5,690.63,  so  that  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  from  the  above  sources  by  $192.63. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  balance  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Association  wsts  vacant  for  eight  montlis,  the  Association  would 
have  fallen  behind  in  its  finances,  A  new  secretary  will  come 
to  us  on  the  1st  February,  whose  salary  must  be  provided  for, 
and  we  shall  also  be  called  on  in  the  spring  to  meet  the  expense 
of  moving  and  fitting  up  new  offices.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  our  friends  and  suppoi'ters  will  carefully  read  the  report  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  they  wiU»  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  bring  the  work  to 
the  notice  of  others.  It  does  not  seem  fitting  that  an  organization 
which  has  done  so  much,  and  which  still  has  so  much  to  do  in 
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the  way  of  improvements  in  legislation  and  in  the  amelioration^ 
through  needed  reforms,  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  help- 
less, should  languish  or  be  crippled  in  its  efforts  for  lack  of 
funds. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  not  a  charity  in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  It  distributes  no  alms,  it 
does  not  feed  the  hungry  or  clothe  the  naked,  or  heal  the  sick 
absolutely  or  directly-  Yet  it  is  an  agency  whose  sphere  of  work 
lies  around  and  in  contact  with  those  whose  li^es  are  marred  or 
improved  by  State  aid  or  legislation,  and  its  efforts  are  exerted 
to  make  these  lives  more  tolerable  by  raising  the  standard  of 
State  application  to  their  condition.  Can  any  one  state,  to  take 
a  few  illustrations  only,  among  the  many  to  which  the  Associa- 
tion can  point  with  a  pardonable  pride,  that  the  sum  of  human 
suffering  has  not  been  appreciably  diminished  by  the  change  in 
the  care  of  that  helpless  and  irresponsible  class,  the  indigent  in- 
sane; that  the  training-school  for  nurses  has  not  been  the  meana 
of  saving  life  and  alleviating  pain;  that  the  '*  Children's  Law*' 
of  1875  (by  which  dependent  children  are  excluded  from  poor- 
houses  and  from  association  with  paupers,  and  the  passage  of 
which  this  Society,  acting  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
promoted)  has  not  snatched  many  a  young  existence  from  con* 
tact  with  immoral  and  degrading  associations;  that  the  separa- 
tion of  children  from  adults  in  stationdiouses  and  other  places 
of  confinement,  brought  about— with  the  assistance  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Association— by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children^  has  not  been  a  l^eneficent  change?  The 
general  improvement  of  the  institutions  vigited  by  the  County 
Visiting  Committees  of  the  Association,  of  which  there  are  more 
B  than  fifty  throughout  the  State,  all  doing  voluntary  work»  and 
the  consequent  greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  the  distribution  of  books,  newspapers,  etc  ,  t*>  the 
hospitals,  asylums,  life-saving  stations,  etc.,  the  [lassage  of  the 
Tramp  Act,  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Instruction  in  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  all  these  bear  testimony  to  the  wide  scope 
and  eflficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  ■ 

We  feel  sure  that  were  the  objects  of  the  Society  better  and 
more  widely  known,  and  were  those  who  sincerely  desire  to 
raise  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men  brought  to  examine  and  test  its 
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work  in  the  light  of  benefits  gained  for  the  conaniunity,  its  cof- 
fers would  not  lon^  remain  empty  or  imperfectly  filled.  The 
sum  required  is  not  large.  An  income  of  .^10,U00  to  $12,000  a 
year  would,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mo^t  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed without  compensation,  place  the  Association  in  a  strong 
and  independent  position,  free  to  pursue  the  task  marked  out 

t for  it,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  tends  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  charity  and  progress, 
ha 
Sa 


REPORT  OF   LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  acknowledges  donations  and  exchanges  which 
have  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Library  in  the  past  year. 
Total  number  of  books  and  pamphletvS  received,  75, 


POSTAL  SAVINGS   BANKS* 
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Since  the  date  of  this  report,  the  Special  Committee  on  Postal 
Savings  Banks  has  been  discharged  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  balance  of  Special  Fund  ($83.88),  with  the  consent  of 
donors  to  that  amount,  has  been  transferred  to  account  of 
General  Fund.  With  a  strong  beh'ef  in  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing Postal  Savings  Banks  and  in  the  immense  advantage 
they  would  offer  to  small  depositors^  especially  in  thinly  settled 
sections  of  the  country,  the  Board  of  Managers  considers  that 
the  work  now  belongs  properly  with  the  Charity  Organization 
Societies,  established  since  the  formation  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee  of  this  Association  on  Postal  Savings  Banks. 

CHARITIES   REFORM   COM?HITTEE. 

The  Charities  Reform  Committee  report  that  after  complet- 
ing the  bill  which  embodies  their  views  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  separating  the  administration  of  Charities  from  that  of  Cor- 
rection, the  time  appeared  to  be  too  short  for  bringing  it  before 
the  Legislature  of  the  year  1892.  They  now  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  bring  it  to  the  attention  af  the  new  city  authorities^ 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  co-operation  if  possible. 


REPORT  OF  THE   HOSPITAL,    BOOK   AND   NEWSPAPER  SOCIETY. 

lirinch  of  the  3Ut€  Chnritics  Aid  Aitsocintion. 

The  object  of  tliis  Society  is  to  furnish  reading  matter  ^ratuJ 
itously  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  otlier  public  institutiona,! 
and  wherever  the  need  may  exist :  First,  in  New  York  City  ; 
second,  in  New  York  State ;  third,  in  any  part  of  the  United — 
States.  ■ 

During  the  year  1801^92,  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  thai 
Bociety  sliows  that  there  were  distributed  158,417  newspapers, 
etc*,  collected  in  the  boxes,  as  compared  with  151,023  collected 
in  1890^91.  ^ 

The  Society  also  distributed  books 7,716       ■ 

Magazines.  - - 15,044  ^^H 

Illustrated  and  weekly  papers *.  54,020  ^^| 

The  boxes  for  newspapers  placed  at  elevated  stations,  ferries, 
etc.,  thirteen  in  all,  are  emptied  daily  by  the  collector  and  sent 
to  the  institutions  on  the  Islands.  Books,  periodicals,  etc*,  are 
received  at  the  Society's  office,  105  E,  22d  Street,  where  they  are 
sorted  and  packed  by  the  Book  Committee. 

SOCIETY  FDR   INSTRITCTION   IN   FIRST   AID   TO  THE   INJURED. 

OrgntiiEt»d  by  the  Sliil«  CliAritles  Aid  A^aoeiation. 

The  following  summary  of  classes  indicates  the  work  itij 
which  the  Society  has  been  engaged  and  the  results  which  it] 
has  accomplished  during  the  past  year  : 

Total  number  of  classes -- (4  pay,  16  free)    20 

Women's  classes __-       8 

Men's  classes ,.. _,  *12 

Number  of  pu|>ils  in  attendance 321 

Number  of  certificates  awarded 195 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  since  the  organization^ 
of  the  Society  in  1882,  6,261,  of  whom  3,363  have  passed  the 
examination  and  received  diplomas*  ■ 

Among  the  above  mentioned  classes  those  composed  of  po^f 
licemen  and  railroad  employees  may  be  considered  as  most  im- 
portant, for  they  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  are  brought 

*  Two  of  r*ilroid  employeea  ftod  Uiree  of  |K>lie«in«ii, 
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into  contact  with  injured  and  disabled  persons,  and  upon  their 
ignorance  or  enlightenment,  preservation  of  life  may  often  de- 
pend. 

Under  the  management  of  G.  A.  Warburton,  Secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  the  lectures  to  railroad  employees  have  been  continued 
with  excellent  results. 

Hranch  societies  have  been  formed  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  Passaic,  N,  J.,  Great  Neck,  L,  L 

For  the  admirable  instruction  which  ils  pupils  have  i^eceived 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Medical  Committee  and  its  corps 
of  lecturers,  without  whose  assistance  the  work  could  not  have 
been  carried  on. 

Kkational  conference  of  charities  and  correction  and  con- 
H  vention  of  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

H  Mr.  John  H,  Finley  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Associa- 
Hlion  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
"which  met  at  Denver  in  June;  and  Mrs.  Anna  T.  Wilson, 
^Assistant  Secretary,  to  represent  the  Association  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  held  at  Utica  in  August. 


the  state  charities  record, 

^s  regretted  that  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Finley,  it" 
has  been  found  necessary  to  discontinue   for  the   present  the 
publication  of  the  Record,  eight  numbers  of  which  were  issued 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Record  has  been  the  means  of  giving  a  wider  knowledge 
of  our  methods  and  aims,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  publication 
cnay  be  resumed  at  some  future  time. 

The  total  expense  for  the  Record  during  the 

year  was $410  13 

The  receipts  from  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments  - .-,,-, 148  34 

Making  a  net  cost  to  the  Association  of S2T<>  79 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  January  6, 
1893.  At  this  meeting  Mr,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  President  of  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  that  Society  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  children  from 
adults  charged  with  crime.  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  met  in  securing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Penal  Code  for  this  purpose,  and  also  of  arrangements  which  hfl 
iJiojied  to  make  with  Police  Justices  to  have  children  tried  in  a 
^separate  court,  this  heing  made  possible  by  the  amended  law, 

Mr,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  of  the  Prison  Association  and  Burnham 
Farm,  spoke  of  the  assistance  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
had  rendered  in  the  organization  and   work  of  the   Burnhani_ 
Farm  in  Columbia  County.  ■ 

He  also  gave  a  most  impressive  account  of  the  methods  usedf 
in  controlling  and  influencing  the  boys  who  became  inmates  of 
the  farm  school  Many  of  these  boys  are  hardened  characters 
when  received,  but  after  a  period  of  training  they  do  admirably- 
They  are  taught  farming  and  various  trades,  and  there  is  almost 
no  end  to  tlie  possibilities  for  good  at  this  industrial  home,  were 
sufficient  funds  forthcoming. 
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Mrs.  William  B,  Rice  and  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  have 
been  appointed  members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  Sixth  Section  (Organization  and  Affiliation  of  Charities)  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Charities,  Correction  and  Philan- 
thropy, to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  June,  1893.  They  have  under- 
taken to  present  papers  upon  the  work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid_ 
Lssociations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

For  the  Board  of  Managers, 

An^a  T.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Secretarn* 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OX  THE  INSANE. 
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In  our  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee  on  Legislation  for  the  Insane  had  been  dischai-ged.  To 
this  Committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  securing,  through  legis- 
lative action,  the  removal  of  the  insane  from  the  county  poor- 
houses  into  the  better  care  of  State  Hospitals.  Although  in  line 
with  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  the  proposed  reform  met 
with  bitter  opposition  froni  the  officials  of  the  **  exempted  coun- 
ties/* representing  one- third  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  only  after  four  years  of  unremitting  strife  and  effort  that 
the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  completion  of 
its  labors,  through  the  enactment  of  those  two  most  important 
measures  of  the  Association,  the  State  Care  Act  of  1S9()  and  the 
State  Cai^  Appropriation  Act  of  1891  (Chap,  126,  Laws  of  1890; 
Chap.  91 »  Laws  of  1891). 

That  we  should  watch  with  the  deepest  interest  the  gradual 
going  into  effect  of  the  various  provisions  of  these  two  laws  is 
but  natural.  Thus  far  no  flaw  has  been  discovered,  no  amend- 
ment has  been  found  necessary.  It  was  the  design  of  our  re- 
spected associate,  the  late  Professoi'  Theodore  W.  D wight,  who 
drafted  theoiiginal  State  Care  bill,  that  it  should  be  **  elastic," 
as  well  as  strong  and  clear.  Authority,  duties,  responsibility, 
are  clearly  defined,  but  provision  is  also  made  to  meet  altered 
circumstanci^s  and  emergencies.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Act — its  elasticity. 

But  a  good  law  badly  adnnnistered  gives  poor  results;  and  it 
is  but  just  and  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  successful  operation 
of  the  State  Care  Act  and  of  the  State  Care  Appropriation  Act 
is  largely  due  to  their  able  administration  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy. 

The  reform  we  have  worked  and  prayed  for,  at  fii-st  so  little 
understood,  has  now  taken  deep  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  of  this  State.  No  further  evidence  of  this 
is  needed  than  the  recommendation  by  the  Governor,  in  his  re- 
cent annual  message  that  an  annual  appropriation  be  made  of 
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Jl,S0O/noO  to  put  into  full  effect  the  provisions  of  the  State 
^Act  (January,  lb93). 

Queens  County. 

Tlie  continued  refusal  of  the  Sui>erintendents  of  the  Poor  of 
Queens  County  to  remove  their  insiioe  patients  to  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital,  as  by  order  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  under  ttie  State  Care  Act»  is  much  to  be  i-egretted.  This 
Bs  the  only  instance  wliere  the  law  has  been  defied,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  useless  expense  to  the  county  for  protractedH 
litigation,  and,  which  is  far  mor-e  to  be  deplored,  the  retentiocJ" 
for  over  two  years  of  100  poor  insane  persons  in  the  old,  dilap- 
idated Court  House  at  Mineola,  where  they  are  not  properly 
cared  for. 

The  refusal  to  obey  the  law  was  based  mainly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  superintendents  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
pay  the  coat  of  removal.  m 

Upon  application  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  a  perenipfl 
^tory  order  of  mandamus  was  issued  by  Judge  Cullen,  of  the 
Special  Term.  May  21,  180L     From  tins  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  General  Term.     We  quote  the  forcible  opinion  rendered  hi 
Judge  Dykman  (General  Term)  May  9»  l!^y2  iThe  People  ex 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  vs.  The  Superintendents  of 
Poor  of  Queens  County  i: 

**This  is  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  an  order  of 
Special  Term  directing  the  issuance  of  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus,  requiring  them  to  remove  to  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie  fifty-nine  insane  male  patients,  then 
in  their  custody  as  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  Queens 
County. 

'*  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  12ti  of  the  Laws 
of  1890,  under  w  hich  this  proceeding  was  instituted,  the  relators 
made  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  these  insane  pixtients  to  the 
^Hudson  River  State  Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie,  whicli  is  in  a  dis- 
trict adjoining  that  in  which  the  County  of  Queens  is  located. 

**  Section  3,  of  the  Act  to  which  reference  has  been  madat 
directs  the  State  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  ascertain,  from 
time  to  time,  what  vacancies  exist  in  the  State  hospitals,  and 
requires  thera  to  cause  the  removal  to  such  hospitals  of  as  many 
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of  the  pauper  insane  patients  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
as  can  be  acconimodated  therein,  and  that  section  justifies  the 
order  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

*'  The  Superinteudeiits  of  the  Poor  refused  to  obey  the  order  so 
made,  and  thereupon  the  Coojmissioners  made  apphcation  for 
the  writ  of  mandamus  ah-eady  mentioned. 

•*  The  salutary  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the  statute,  under 
which  the  relators  have  acted,  must  not  be  defeated  by  unrea- 
sonable excuses. 

*'The  technical  objections  to  the  proceedings  of  the  relators, 
which  led  up  to  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  fifty-nine  pa- 
tients, are  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  The  requirements 
of  the  law  received  full  compHance  and  the  order  was  justified 
by  its  provisions. 

**In  relation  to  the  expenses  the  statute  reads  thus:  *The 
expenses  of  the  transfer  of  said  jmuper  patients  to  said  asylum, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  where  the  patient  is  reg^nlarly 
to  be  cared  for,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  State,  and  the  hills 
for  the  same,  when  approved  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lu- 
nacy, shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Comptroller  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act'  (Section  0), 

*' These  defendants  were  therefore  under  obligation  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  statute,  and  pre- 
sent their  bills  for  expenses  incident  to  such  perforniance  to 
the  proper  board  for  audit  and  allowance,  and  then  the  fund  was 
designated  for  their  payment. 

**  But  few  public  officers  are  provided  in  advance  with  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  and  yet  the  absence  of  such  funds  has  never  been  pleaded 
or  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  the  failure  in  the  discharge  of 
public  functions. 

•*The  defendants  have  failed  to  furnish  any  excuse  for  their 
disobedience  of  the  requirements  of  the  relators,  and  the  order 
for  the  peremptory  writ  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs/* 

From  this  order  of  the  General  Term,  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  again  appealed;  and  the  case  is  now  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  final  disposition. 


Btiildings. 

Tho  buildings  reported  a  year  ago  as  in  coui^se  of  construe-^ 
tion  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Hospitals,  as  provided  for  by 
the  appropriation  of  $454*850  under  the  State  Care  Appropriation 
Act  of  1891,  are  now  completed,  equipped  and  occupied  at  Dtica, 
Middletown  and  Bingbamtou,  Those  of  the  Hudson  Rivei' 
State  Hospital  are  approaching  completion.  ■ 

The  number  of  county  poorhouses  from  which  the  insane 
have  been  removed  during  the  year  has  been  increased  from  39 
to  54,  leaving  but  three  counties,  Erie,  Oneida  and  Queens, 
whence  the  insane  still  await  removal. 

For  the  800  insane  patients  of  these  three  counties,  accom- 
modations are  being  provided  by  new  buildings  and  additions  at 
the  Hudson  River,  St.  Lawrence,  Utica,  and  Rochester  State 
Hospitals.  It  is  asserted  by  tlie  State  Conimissiou  in  Lunacyj 
that  by  the  Ist  of  July,  1893,  all  the  insane  will  have  beet 
removed  from  all  the  county  poorhouses  of  the  State. 

State  Maintenance, 

It  will  be  remembered,  as  one  of  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  State  Care  Act,  that  as  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  pro* 
vided  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  insane  of  all  the 
counties,  they  shall  thenceforth  become  a  State  charge,  the  State 
paying  for  their  entire  maintenance.  This  radical  departure 
from  all  previous  lunacy  legislation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  insane  being  the  wards  of 
the  State,  by  both  common  and  statute  law,  the  State  is  respon- 
sible for  their  maintenance,*  Legal  precedents  sustaining  this 
assertion  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  lunacy  laws  of  many 
of  our  Western  States,  but  it  was  only  after  very  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  State  Care  bill 
that  the  principle  w^as  adopted,  and  formulated  and  incorporated! 
as  part  of  our  reform  measure.  " 

This  im|)ortant  section  of  the  State  Care  Act  reads  as  fol^ 
lows  : 

**Sectiok  7.  After  sufficient  accommodations  shall  havel 
provided  in  State  institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indij; 
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le  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  expense  of  the  custody, 
■eaw,  maintenance,  treatment  and  clothing  of  pauper  and  in- 
digent insane  patients  in  State  insane  asylums  shall  not  be  a 
charge  upon  any  county  after  the  first  of  October  next  ensuing, 
but  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided 
by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  insane.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board,  created  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  to  determine 
whether  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview 
of  this  section,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  if 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  accommodations,  to  make  ajid 
file  a  certificate  to  that  effect  with  the  Comptroller,  and  send  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Managers,  Trustees  and  Superintendents  of 
each  State  and  county  asylum,  and  to  each  County  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  each  countv  in  the  State, 
to  be  filed  in  his  office  "  (Chap.  120,  Laws  of  1890)^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  above  referred  to,  held  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  December  3,  1892,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  following  preamble  and  certificate  be 
adopted : 

**  Whereas,  In  Section  7  of  the  State  Care  for  the  Insane  Act 
{Chapter  12f>  of  the  Laws  of  181.*0},  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Board  for  the  Establishment  of  State  Insane  Asylum  Districts 
and  for  Other  Purposes,  constituted  by  the  first  section  of  said 
Act,  to  determine  when  'sufficient  accommodations  shall  have 
been  provided  in  State  institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  in* 
digent  insane  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State'  (the  counties  of 
Xew  York  and  Kings  being  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
said  Act);  and 

**  Whereas,  In  accordance  with  said  Section  7,  the  said  Board 
met  for  that  purpose  on  December  3,  1892,  and  determined  that 
accommodations,  'sufficient  within  the  purview  of  this  section  ' 
to  care  for  all  the  public  insane  of  the  State,  have  been  provided; 
and 

'*  Whereas,  In  arriving  at  the  said  determination  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  accommodations  for  the  insane  'within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section,'  consideration  has  been  had  of  the  actual 
Dumber  of  insane  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  State,  the 
Dumber  remaining  in  the  county  houses,  and  the  annual  increase 
of  the  insane;  and 

•'Whereas,  Section  7  of  said  Act  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  *  after  sufficient  accommodations  shall  have  been 
provided  for  all  the  public  insane  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
the  expense  of  the  care,  custody,  maintenance,  treatment  and 
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clothing  of  said  patients  shall  not  he  a  charge  upon  any  countj^ 
after  the  first  of  October  next  ensuing,  but  the  cost  of  the  same 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  insane;'  it  is  hereby 

"Certified,  That  sufficient  accommodations  have  been  pi 
vided  for  all  of  the  public  insane  of  all  the  rounties  of  the  Sta' 
(other  than  New  York  and  Kingi^,  these  counties  not  being  in 
cludf*d  within  the  provisions  of  said  Act)  within  the  purview  of 
Section  7  of  siiid  Act. 

*'  By  the  Board:  T.  E.  McGarr, 

Secretary,-* 

The  certificate  making  this  important  legal  declaration  vvai 
filed  with  the  State  Comptroller,  December  10,  1892. 

On  the  first  of  January,  ISO:^,  in  further  pursuance  af  the 
same,  Governor  Flower,  in  liis  annual  message,  recommended 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,300,O0h  for  State  maintenance  of 
the  insane,  to  be  raised  by  a  separate  tax  levy  of  one- third  of 
mill. 

We  reprint  that  portion  of  the  Governor's  message  whii 
relates  to  the  care  of  the  insane: 

'*  Care  of  the  Insane. 

'*The  policy  inaugurated  by  the  State  in  181*0  of  assuminft^ 
the  entire  care  and  custody  of  the  dependent  insane  will  go  intd| 
final  effect  during  the  present  year.     The  work  of  preparation  is 
nearly    finished.      Nine    State    Hospitals^    costing    upward   of 
$10,000,000,  have  been  put  in  readmess;  about  7,lHXi  patients  froni_ 
the  county  poorhouses  have  been  placed  in  the  State  Hospitalfl 
and  the  remainder  (about  SOui  are  ex|>ected  to  be  transfer!** 
before  May  1st.     It  will  be  incumbent   upon   the   Legislatun 
therefore,  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  support  < 
nearly  D,O0n  patients. 

**  This  obligation  is  a  serious  one  in  its  relation  to  taxation  ar 
demands  close  scrutiny.  It  will  considerably  increase  the  annual 
State  tax  rate.  It  has  been  carefully  computed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  that  the  aggregate  cost  to  be  provided  for  hy^ 
legislative  appropriations,  including  salaries,  clothing,  trani^ 
portations,  etc.,  will  bo  about  §1,300,000,  The  State  has  been  Jn 
the  habit  of  jiroviding  for  about  8200,000  of  this  sum,  so  that  the 
actual  ordinary  increase  of  taxation  will  be  about  $lJ0O,i»0O.  In 
addition  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  estimates  that  provision  will 


aave  to  be  made  for  an  increase  of  440  patients  for  the  year  end- 
uing October  h  1894.     These  additional  accommodations  can  he 
supplied  by  judicions  enlargement  of  existing  hospitals  rather 
than  by  the  construction  of  new  institutions. 

**  Of  course  the  assumption  of  this  burden  by  the  State  relieves 

I  the  counties  to  that  extent.  In  fact»  the  relief  is  much  greater, 
for  by  the  State  Care  Act  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings 
are  exempted  from  its  pro%ision8,  atid  those  counties  v.ill  con- 
tinue to  care  for  tlieir  own  dependent  insane,  and  must  neces- 
Barily  shai^,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  State 

I  insane.     Until  they  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  State  Care  Act  the  effect  of  State  care  will  be  to  aflford  a 
large  saving  to  almost  every  county  in  the  State. 
**  If  the  total  cost  to  the  State  shall  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1» 300,000  annually  the  State  tax  rate  will  be  increased  by 
about  one-third  of  a  mill  on  last  yearns  valuation*     I  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  that  all  appropriations  granted  for  the  State 
Hospitals  for  the  insane  be  hereafter  included  in  one  act,  and 
that  the  rate  of  tax  for  this  purpose  be  fixed  and  levied  separ- 
■  ately   from  the  general  tax  for  the  support  of  Government. 
Thus  the  people  will  always  know  exactly  what  they  are  pay- 
^^ing  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  institutions. 
B      **  I  am  convinced,  from  personal  examination,  that  the  policy 
of  the  State's  caring  for  its  poor  insane  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
^  philanthropy  when  compared  with  the  county  system  which 
B  had  prevailed  for  so  many  years  previously*  and  ^vhich  in  many 
B  cases  justly  excited  the  horror  and  disgust  of   all  friends  of 
™   humanity.     But  the  great  danger  of  this  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility  and   expense   by  the  State  is  maladministration.      Cor* 
ruption»   extravagance,  and  the  improper  injection  of   politics 

kinto  hospital  management  %vill  be  constant  foes  which,   if  not 
combated  and  overcome,  will  bring  reproach  upon  the  State  and 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  much  good.     Legislation  should 
be  designed   to   require  strict  accountability,  and   all  possible 
N      avenues  for  extravagance  should  be  closed-     I  have  observed 
B  that  there  are  remarkable  diflferences  of  cost  now  betw^een  the 
^  different  institutions  in  the  same  classes  of  expenditure.     For 
instance,  in  one  hospital  the  cost  of  fuel  has  been  proportion- 
ately much  higher  than  in  other  institutions;  in  another  the  cost 


of  various  articles  of  food  was  proportionately  greater,  and  so 
on.     The  difference  in  environment  did  not  seem  to  account  eiia 
tirely  for  these  decided  variations,  and  the  conclusion  was  iafl 
evitable  that  the  management  was  at  fault.     This  could  all  be 
remedied  by  proper  legislation  and  careful  administration*     As 
one  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  the  Legislature  should  re* 
quire  that  all  moneys  should  be  paid  on  the  warrant  of  thfl 
Comptroller  upon  monthly  estimates  prepared  and  approved  a^ 
in  the  case  of  the  State  Prisons,  and  that  all  receipts  of  the  State 
Hospitals  shall  be  turned  into  the  State  Treasury.     It  is  worth 
calling  attention  to  that  during  the  past  three  years  there  hafl 
been  a  steady  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  iff 
every  hospital  except  two,  and  these  exceptions  were  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  fault  in  administration,  but  by  changed  conditions, 

**The  hospital  buildings,  whicli  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  during  the  past  year,  are  without  exception  creditable 
to  the  State  and  well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  The  increased 
accommodations  provided  by  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature  are 
of  a  comparatively  cheap  type,  but  are  of  excellent  material  aud_ 
show  substantial  workmanship. 

**  The  number  of  committed  insane  in  the  State  on  Octobel 
Ip  1892,  was  as  follows  : 

State  Hospitals,.—  .. 7,832 

Licensed  private  asylums .  -  -  902 

Asylums  of   New  York  and  Kings  counties. .  - . .  7,887 

In  county  poorbouses  awaiting  removal 802 

17,423'* 

Cost  to  Counties, 

A  table    recently   prepared    by  the  State    Commission 

Lunacy  (Docember,  1892i  shows  the  comparative  cost  to  eac 

county  of  the  two  systems  of  County  and  State  maintenance  fd 

the  dependent  insane,      *Apendix  H,) 

The  figui'es  show  a  largely  diminished  cost,  under  the  nei 
Bjstem  of  State  maintenance,  for  all  the  counties  of  the  Stale 
with  four  exceptions,  notably  those  of  New  York  and  Kings. 
.These  two  counties  voluntarily  exclude  themselves  from  tbM 
provisions  of  the  State  Care  Act,  and  consequently  lose  tfafl 
benefit  of  equalized  taxation.    This  is  to  be  regretted.   We  hope 
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;s  counties  may  eventoally  be  willing 
join  the  rest  of  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  one  uniform 
system  of  State  care  for  all  tho  insane  poor. 

State  Asylum  Districts, 

We  reprint,  as  appendices,  for  the  information  of  members 
of  the  Association  and  others,  an  official  order,  to  go  into  effect 
January  I,  1S93,  giving  the  latest  division  of  the  State  into  State 
Insane  Asylum  Districts,  eight  in  all;  with  the  name  of  the  State 
Hospifal  of  each  districfc  and  that  of  its  Medical  Superintendent 
(Appendix  Ik  Also  a  circular,  issued  by  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  in  May,  181^2,  giving  valuable  practical  information 
for  '*  the  medical  profession  and  others/"  regarding  the  commit- 
ment, transfer  and  admission  to  institutions  of  insane  persons, 
whether  pubhc  or  private  patients;  with  a  list  of  the  licensed 
private  asylums  of  the  State,  names  of  Medical  Superintendents, 
weekly  rate  of  payments,  etc.     (Appendix  K, } 

A  small  handbook,  recently  issued  by  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  and  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in 
Albany,  entitled  an  **  Official  Directoiy  of  Hospitals  and 
Asylums  for  the  Insane/*  giv^es  further  information,  including 
the  routes  by  which  the  different  institutions  can  be  reached. 

New  York  City  Advisory  Commission, 
An  important  event,  affecting  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Connection  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  the  appointment 
by  the  Mayor,  in  January,  1S92,  of  an  **  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  City  of 
New  York,'*  an  action  which  is  traceable  to  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  by  this  Association. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  insane  upon  '*  the  Islands''  has,  for 
many  years,  been  the  theme  of  every  report  issued  hY  the  New 
York  City  Commissionei'S  of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy*  and  of 
our  own  New  York  County  Visiting  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
ElbridgeT.  Gerry,  Chairman,  Franklin  Edson,  Oscar  S,  Straus, 
E.  P,  Barker  and  Wilham  Lummis,  fully  corroborates  the  previous 
statements,  and  depicts,  in  forcible  language,  the  sufferings  of 
the  insane  from  overcrowding  everywhere,  and  more  especially 
in  certain  shanties  on  Hart's  Island,  erected  in  1861  as  temporary 
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barracks  for  soldiers;  as  also  in  the  dilapidated  pavilions  on 
Blackwells  Island,  propped  up  and  held  together  with  difficulty 
— totally  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Several  of  the  valuable  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission have  already  been  put  into  effect,  viz.:  U)  the  purchase 
by  the  City  from  the  State  of  the  whole  uf  Ward's  Island— with 
the  object  of  concentrating  upon  this  island  (and  upon  the  City 
farm  at  Islipi  all  tl»e  insane  now  scattered  over  several  islands; 
and  {2}  an  authorization  by  the  Lei^islature,  last  May,  of  the 
issue  of  $500,000  bonds  by  the  City  for  the  erection  and  altera- 
tion of  asylum  buildings,  on  Ward^s  Island  and  at  Central  Ishp. 

The  new  buildings  it  is  hoped  will  bo  erected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  at  present  there  is  no  room  for  one- fourth  of  the  5,767 
insane  persons  reported  as  in  the  city  institutions  October  1,  18J>2. 

C)ther  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commission  :  that 
the  insane  should  he  removed  from  the  ueighhorho<*d  of  convicts 
and  paupers  ;  that  the  administration  of  the  insane  asylums 
shoulfl  be  completely  separated  from  tliat  of  the  correctional  and 
other  charitable  institutions;  that,  in  the  yearly  estimates, 
allowance  should  bti  made  for  an  incitaso  during  the  year  of  200 
insane  patients;  ami  that  the  General  Medical  Superintendent 
and  his  staff  should  receive  salaries  at  least  as  large  as  those  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  Hospitals.  Should  these  recommendations 
be  carried  out  a  very  great  improvt-meut  in  the  care  of  the  New 
York  City  insane  pooi-  may  be  looked  for. 

The  readei^s  of  the  reports  of  our  New  York  County  Visiting 
Committee  are  not  unfamih'ar  with  many  of  these  reconimenda- 
tious,  for  which  due  acknowledgment  will  be  found  in  the 
printed  report  of  the  Advisory  Comniissinn. 

Meanwhile  we  are  infornred  by  the  General  Superintendent 
that  "as  rapidly  as  possible  the  patients  are  being  conc*^ntrated 
upon  Ward's  Island  and  at  the  City  farm  (Cential  Islip,  Long 
Island),  with  a  view  to  the  abandonment  of  the  liuildiugs  on 
Black welTs  and  Hart*s  Islands  ;  while  the  separation  of  the 
asylums  from  the  i>risuns  and  other  institutions  of  the  Depart* 
ment  is  being  effected  by  the  assignment  of  female  patients  to 
male  asylums,  and  vice  ctrsa,  so  that  all  necessary  work — sew- 
ing, laundry  work,  etc.,  by  the  female  patients,  and  out-door 
work«  cara  of  grounds*  roads,  etc,  by  male  patients — may  be 
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-done  each  for  the  other,  without  depending,  as  heretofore,  upon 
prison  or  unpaid  lielpers  of  any  kind/' 

All  this  is  encouraging,  but  no  permanent  improvement  can 

be  effected  until  the  overcrowding  is  relieved  by  the  erection  of 

new  buildings.  . 

After  Care  of  the  Insane.  ' 

A  letter  froni  a  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  State  Hospitals, 
published  in  our  last  annual  report  (December,  ISUl,  p.  12),  sug- 
gests a  new  field  of  usefulness  open  to  the  visitors  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Convalescents,  ready  to  leave  the  hospital,  often  have  no 
friends  to  receive  them,  or  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  re- 
turn at  once  to  home-life,  or  begin  their  regular  all-day  work 
until  their  health  is  more  firmly  established.  It  is  in  this  inter* 
mediate  stage  of  recovery  that  they  should  bo  helped.  In  Eng- 
land, to  meet  this  need,  the  Society  for  After  Care  of  the  Insane 
has  recently  been  established.  The  large  London  county  asylum 
of  Colney  Hatch,  among  others*  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  fl 
the  Society,  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  convalescent  patients. 
For  purposes  of  inquiry  this  asylum  was  visited  last  summer  by 
one  of  our  managers,  who  also  received,  from  the  Secretary  of  ■ 
the  After  Care  Society,  detailed  information  of  its  plan  of  work, 
which  is  much  to  be  commended.  The  convalescents  are  boarded 
out  in  families,  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Society 
residing  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  the  precise  form  in 
which  similar  work  should  be  undertaken  here.  Of  its  need,  in 
the  State  of  New  York»  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  subject  is  en- 
titled to  and  will  receive  serious  consideration. 


A  review  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  insane  poor  of  this 
State  during  the  past  year  shows  most  gratifying  results.  Still 
more  encouraging  is  the  contemplation  of  the  many  humane 
plans  for  their  future  benefit  one  hears  of  from  every  quarter  of 
the  State.  Friends  they  have  everywhere,  in  the  Crovernor  and 
Legislature,  in  State  and  county  officers,  in  the  members  of 
volunteer  associations,  and  among  private  citizens— above  all,  in 
the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  State  Hospitals,  who  work 
iinceasin^',ly  for  the  welfare  of  their  dependent  fiatients. 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler, 
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ABSTRACT   OF   REPORTS   FROM   COUNTy   VISITING 

COMMITTEES. 


» 


ALBANY   COUNTY. 

Organized  May  20,  1879.  Almshonse  and  Hospital  at 
Albany. — The  Local  Visiting  Committee  reports  that  tne  alms- 
house  has  been  visited  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  it  has  also  reports  from  ladies  who  take  to  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  many  articles  from  the  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission. 

But  little  change  is  noted,  the  inmates  all  look  con  ten  ted — some 
at  work.  The  Superintendent  carefully  endeavors  to  keep  away 
tramps,  and  sends  to  their  own  counties  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  oui^s,  making  the  number  much  smaller  than  it  used  to  be 
when  our  county  house  was  a  home  during  the  winter  for 
numbers  of  watermen. 

The  inmates  have  all  been  removed  from  the  insane  asylum, 
and  that  removal  we  consider  a  most  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  inmates  in  the  hospital  are  kindly  cared  for  by  a  thought- 
ful head  nurse,  wlio  has  charge  of  both  the  male  and  female 
wards.  Since  she  has  been  in  the  hospital  (about  18  months) 
she  has  made  great  changes  in  the  general  comforts  of  her 
patients;  a  number  of  abuses  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
although  the  building  is  an  old  one,  and  somewhat  dilapidated, 
she  has  made  it  look  bright  and  cheery,  and  tJie  inmates  love 
her.  Mrs>  Gallup  has  shown  what  a  gi eat  change  for  the  better 
a  loving,  Christ-serving  woman  can  do  in  such  a  place  as  a  poor- 
house  hospital. 

ALLEGANY   COUNTY. 

Organized  Jmie,  1885.  Poorhouse  at  ^4 nge/tca.— Capacity, 
100.     ropulation,  November  1,  1892,  01;  men,  31;  women,  liO, 

The  \risiting  Committee  in  this  county  has  made  six  visits 
to  the  poorhouse  during  the  year. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  one  woman  in  the  poorhouse  who 
is  believed  to  be  insane.  She  is  harmless  and  better  for  the 
work  that  she  can  and  does  perform.     She  has  been  an  inmate 

Pfor  many  years. 
One  child  under  two  years  of  age  was  in  the  poorhouse  at 
date  of  report  and  one  child  was  l>orn  there  during  the  year. 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  illegitimate.  Four  children  were  received 
during  the  year>  and  all  are  reported  to  have  been  placed  in 
good  homes. 

K'here  are  eleven  feeble- minded  inmates  and  one  epileptic.  It 
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innot  be  said  that  there  are  any  able-bodied  paupers.     Fiftee 
ire  able  to  do  some  work,  and  these  perform  the  regular  tasks 
assigned  to  them. 

Regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness^J 
and  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  ™ 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates;  a  religious  ser 
vice  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon;  and  there  is  a  burial  service 
for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poorhouse. 

The  sick  have  special  rooms,  special  diet,  and  such  nursing  ai 
can  be  given  by  the  most  competent  of  the  inmates  under  the-^ 
oversight  of  the  matron;  occasionally  a  paid  nurse  is  employed. 

There  are  seven  paid  employees,  viz. :  a  keeper,  a  matron  who- 
is  the  wife  of  the  keeper,  two  women  for  general  housework 
and  cookings  a  fireman  and  two  farm  hands.  It  is  considered 
they  manage  the  house  and  tlm  inmates  well. 

The  house  is  kept  scrupulously  clean;  the  arrangement  for 
the  distribution  of  water  is  admirable  and  the  supply  ample  for 
all  household  purposes  and  the  emergency  of  fire;  the  drainage 
is  excellent,  and  the  ventilation  probably  as  good  as  can  he 
expected  by  means  of  doors,  windows  and  transoms;  it  is 
believed  also  that  a  variety  of  wholesome  food  is  furnished  to- ™ 
the  inmates.  ■ 

The  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization  of  the- 
Committee  which  may  be  justly  claimed  as  the  result  of  its  work 
and  influence  are  the  following:  Fire  apparatus  instantly 
available  on  every  floor  of  each  department,  painting,  grouting 
cellar,  transfer  of  children  to  private  homes,  furnishing  reading 
matter,  pictures,  etc.;  regular  religious  service  on  Sunday  and  a  h 
burial  service  for  the  dead.  f 

It  is  said  the  institution  is  so  well  arranged  and  so  efficiently 
managed  that  the  Committee  is  unable  to  recommend  any 
change. 

During  Christmas  week,  1891,  the  members  of  a  Young- 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  neighboring  village- 
of  Angelica  provided  a  Christmas  tree  with  gifts  for  every  in- 
mate; and  distributed  the  gifts,  after  an  entertainment  made 
up  of  music  and  addresses,  etc.,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
an  concerned.  While  the  Committee  would  not  claim  this  as  a 
result  of  their  influence,  still  they  are  happy  to  believe  that  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Committee  niay  have  stimulated,  in 
some  degree,  the  charitable  impulses  of  others. 
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The  poorhouse  of  this  county  was  visited  during  the  year 
from  the  Central  office.  It  was  found  to  be  an  admirably 
planned  building  both  for  comfort,  convenience  and  adaptation  to» 
its  purpose. 
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Everything  about  the  place  was  kept  in  excellent  order,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  supervision  both  in  and  out  of  the  house 
was  careful  and  judicious. 

The  woodwork,  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Ixouse  were  freshi; 
painted  and  presented  a  handsome  appearance.     A    portion 
each  building  was  set  apart  as  a  hospital,  and  in  case  of  coii^ 
tagious  disease  there  was  a  frame  lanlding  some  distance  froi 
the  main  one  which  could  l>e  need  in  an  emergency. 

The  men's  department  as  well  as  the  women*s  was  carefully, 
looked  after  by  the   matron.     The   scrubbing  in  their  own  d 
partment  was  done   by  the   men,  and  in  some  cases  if  they  di( 
not  do  their  work   satisfactorily   they  were  made  to  do  it  ovei 
again,  which  was  probably  exeelJeot  discipline  and  a  good  e: 
ani|de  to  lie   followed  in  otlier  poorhouses,  where  men  are 
often   found   sitting   in   unclean,  untidy   quarters  waiting   for 
women  to  come  and  do   the  work.     The  matron  said  that  at 
rare  intervals  tlia  women  would  be  brought  over  to  do  some 
extra  cleaning. 

The   bed  rooms,  except   in  a  few  instances  of   very  old  ai 
feeble  |K»ople,  were  kept   locked    during  the  day.     This  cou 
not  be  considered  a  privation,  for  in  both  the  n»ale  and  femai 
dei^aitments  there  are   hf^autifub    large,   semi-circular  sitting- 
rooms,  very  pleasant  and  cheerful,  havmg  many  windows  com-^ 
manding  a  fine  view. 

The  constructior  of  the  buildings,  w  ith  a  separate  wing  foi 
men  and  women  f>n  either  side  of   the  keeper's  house,  provid 
for  a  com|>]ete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

The  wife  of  the  keepei\  w^ho  is  also  the  matron,  appeal 
to  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  cases,  and  there  w, 
much  care  taken  in  classifying  the  inmates.  In  one  case,  fiv( 
idiot  women  weie  found  in  charge  of  a  W'oman  who  was  herselj 
not  enf  irety  unrmaL  This  woman  appeared  to  take  excelienl 
care  of  hercliargesas  far  as  their  physical  wants  were  concerned; 
and  was  said  to  be  almost  inconsolable  when  any  of  them  died, 
grieving  nvi^r  them  as  if  they  were  her  own  children. 

The  usual  experience  was  found  here  in  regard  to  maternit 
cases;  if  tlie  mothers  choose  to  give  the  children  up  they  are 
lowed  to  do  so.  It  was  related  of  one  woman  who  had  l>eea  ai 
inmate  thatshe  had  had  three  illegitimate  children,  having  com< 
to  the  poorliouse  for  the  birth  of  each  child.  Some  etTort  for  thi 
reffuniation  of  such  a  woman  should  be  made* 

VV^itli  the  exception  of  habies  born  in  the  house,  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  admit  children  even  temporarily;  they  were 
boarded  with  a  farmers  family  at  some  distance  from  the 
poorhouse,  until  surh  time  as  free  homes  could  be  procured  for 
them. 


The  keeper  received  $000  per  year,  his  wife  giving  her  ser^ 
^ices  gratis*    ' 

The  keeper,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  is  said  also  to  super- 
Tise  the  children  placed  out  in  families. 


BROOME   COUNTY. 

Organized  May  20»  1883.     Poorhouse  at  Binghamton.^Vo 
nlation,  November  1,  l$i^2,  127:  men,  89;  women,  38. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  nine  children  in  the  poorhousi 
These  are  either  idiots  or  children  under  two  years  of  age.    Then 
were  ten  children  born  there  during  the  year,  and  they  were  all 
supposed  to  be  illegitimate;  one  mother  had  been  in  the  poor- 
house  previously  for  the  same  cause. 

Seven  of  the  inmate^  are  idiots  and  five  are  epileptics;  three 
of  the  latter  are  feeble-minded. 

There  are  13  persons  in  the  poorhouse  who  were  in  th< 
county  asylum  as  insane  patients  previous  to  the  carrying  oui 
of  the  State  Care  Act. 

Two  cases  who  might  l>e  benefited  by  special  treatment  ar 
mentioned.     One  is  a  blind  girl  about  16  years  old,  lately  ad 
mitted,  and  another  girl  who  became  a  cripple  by  being  hni;ned.; 
The  latter  is  reported  as  (juite  intelligent. 

Regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness, 
and  the  sexes  ar-e  suppose^l  to  be  separated  except  when  at  work, 
and  then  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  atttnidant. 

All  paupers  are  obliged  to  do  what  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
some  regular  work  at  a  specified  time  being  required  of  them 
every  day. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates  and  regular  re-; 
Hgii>U8  services  are  held,  also  burial  services. 

There  are  ten  paid  employees,  and  it  is  considered  that  this 
number  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  superintend  the 
poiirhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  oversee  and  in  some  degree 
train  the  inmates. 

The  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  said  to  be  good  in  every 
respect.  The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present 
tiuie  are  the  removal  of  the  kitchen  from  the  basement  to  a 
room  formerly  occupied  by  the  male  insane,  and  steam  lieat  is 
also  desirable. 

It  is  said  the  location  of  the  poorhouse  is  healtliy,  the  care 
intelligent  and  the  space  sutlicient,  so  that  bad  results  need  not 
be  expected  from  overcrowding. 

The  total  expense  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  in- 
chiding  keeper's  salarv,  paid  help  and  medical  attendance,  was 
♦l7,U3S*,tH. 
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The  cost  of  maintaininpj  lOG  children  from  Broome  County* 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  for  the  year  endrng  Septemb< 
80,  1893,  was  :f6,fil3. 18^  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  113  chil- 
dren at  St.  Mary's  Catliolic  Orphans'  Home  was  $8,354.94. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  outside  aid  was  1,062,  and 
the  cost  of  the  outside  relief  was  $18,457.88,  plus  Overseer's 
services,  $1,221  01,  making  a  total  of  $19,079.79. 

The  Committee  in  Broome  County  has  been  very  active  and 
efficient  in  the  past,  and  has  relaxed  its  efforts  because  of  tho^ 
excellent  condition  of  the  poorhouse.     The  above  report  showSvfl 
however,  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  providing  trained  nursing^ 
for  the  sick  to  relieve  the  matron,  and  in  securing  provision  for 
special  cases  of  children  in  the  poorhouse.  ~ 


The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  also  visited  from  the  Centra 
office  and  found  to  be,  as  the  Committee's  report  states,  in  ver_ 
good  condition.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  there  were  some 
things  that  might  bo  remedied  with  benefit  to  those  in  charge  , 
well  as  to  the  inmates.  The  bath-tubs,  tw^o  in  number,  were  in 
a  room  in  a  detached  building  across  the  road  from  the  main 
building.  To  this  bath-room,  which  was  for  both  men  and  wo- 
uien,  inmates  are  taken  to  be  bathed.  Some  objection  might 
be  made  to  this  arrangement,  especially  if  the  weather  was  in- 
clement, not  only  on  account  of  those  who  w^ere  getting  a  bath^ 
but  for  those  who  were  superintending  it. 

It  was  stated  that  many  sick  persons  were  sent  out  to  the 
pocjrbouse  hospital  from  the  City  of  Binghamton,  and  as  there 
was  no  trained  nurse,  the  responsibility  must  l>e  quite  heavy  for 
the  matron.  She  seenjed  to  be  a  very  competent  woman  and 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  all  departments  of  the  poor- 
house, but  the  desirability  of  some  one  specially  employed  as 
nui*se  seemed  very  evident, 

AH  the  buildings  were  clean  and  in  good  order     The  depart- 
ment  fur  idiots,  although  containing  a  number  having  very  un- 
clean habits,  was  well  ventilated  and  compamtively  free  froniB 
bad  odors.     It  w^as  summer  time  and  the  windows  were  all  ojjen,  ■ 
but  everything  seemed  to  he  well  looked  after,  which   is  not 
always  the  case  with  this  class  of  inmates. 

There  seemed,  also,  to  be  great  care  takeu  to  make  the  older 
women  comfortable,  and  things  looked  very  homelike  in  their 
rooms. 

Among  special  cases,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  was 
noticed,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  cook,  and  it  was  said  she 
hml  been  there  some  years.  The  objection  to  sending  the  child 
away  was  the  fear  of  losing  the  mother,  who  was  a  valuable 
servant. 
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There  were,  also,  at  the  time  of  visit  two  feeble- rainded  chil- 
dren in  the  house,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  seemed  quite  capable 
of  being  trained.  The  girl,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  was  said 
to  be  quite  teachable;  the  boy,  who  was  younger,  was  not  so 
bright.     Their  removal  to  Syracuse  was  urged  by  the  visitor. 

Nearly  all  the  children  bora  in  the  poorhoose  were,  with  thefl 
consent  of  their  mothers,  given  out  for  adoption.  " 

The  expense  for  the  board  of  cliildi^f^n  in  institutions  was  said 
to  be  increasing,  the  Catholic  institution  especially  placing  chil- 
dren out  in  families  very  slowly. 


CATTARAUGUS   COUNTY. 


Organized  May  6,  18S2.     Poorhouse  at  Machias, -^Report 
the  Visiting  Committee  made  July  2,  18^2,  states  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  poorhouse  was  58:  30  men  and  28  women. 

The  insane  department  bad  68  inmates.  The  report  goes  on 
to  say:  The  buildings  are  finely  located  on  high  ground  with  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  public  highway.  ■ 

Two  of  the  cottages  for  the  insane  are  comparatively  new,  W 
having  been  built  eight  years  ago.     The  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  is  exceptionably  good,  being  on  the  cottage  plan  and  « 
connected  by  corridors.  ■ 

There  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  both  in  the  poor- 
house and  insane  asylum.  Eleven  of  the  insane  men  were  out 
at  work  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  ward  designated  as  number  one  of  the  male  insane 
department  there  were  18  inmates.  The  day  room  seemed  clean 
and  airy,  but  in  the  dormitory  the  beds  were  unclean  and  the 
air  bad.  The  keeper  of  this  ward  appeared  to  be  fitted  for  his 
place,  being  a  man  of  sens©  and  judgment.  His  room  was 
located  next  to  the  inmate's  department,  one  of  wiiom,  under 
his  care,  was  made  to  sleep  in  a  crib  every  night.  In  ward  nom- 
=?r  two  there  were  18  inmates.  The  dormitory  in  this  ward  had 
Jso  unclean  beds  and  the  air  w:as  impure. 

The  beds  in  the  womeu^s  cottages  were  in  better  cfjndition. 

The  number  of  inniates  in  the  first  ward  was  fifteen.  The 
attendant,  a  veiy  yoong  girl,  seemed  kind  and  pleasant,  but 
rather  youthful  for  the  kind  of  work  she  was  engaged  in.  She 
had  been  an  attendant  one  year.  In  the  second  ward  the  rooms 
were  comfortable  and  cheery.  Pictures  were  on  the  walls, 
plants  in  the  windows;  there  w^ere  hooks  to  read,  easy  chairs  and 
couches  for  the  patients,  nicely  fitted  up  with  tidies  and  other 
adornments.  This  ward  has  always  been  found  in  this  excel- 
lent condition  since  the  present  attendant  has  been  in  charge. 
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The  class  of  patients  in  lier  car©  are  of  the  quiet,  peaceful  order* 
requiring  but  little  restraint. 

Since  this  report  the  insane  have  all  been  removed  to  the^ 
^  Buffalo  State  Hospital. 

In  the  men's  department  of  the  poorhouse  thirteen  men  were 
found,  among  them  one  very  bad  case  of  rheumatism  which 
caused  the  man  to  be  entirely  helpless.  Three  others  in  thi» 
room  were  feeble-minded.  The  attendant  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
petent person,  as  the  inmates  were  clean  and  well  dressed.  The 
sleeping  apartment  in  this  ward  was  also  the  day  room,  an  alto* 
gether  ol)jectionable  arrangement. 

One  death  had  occurred  during  the  past  winter,  that  of  ati 
old  man,  102  years  of  age. 

In  the  wnmen\s  apartment  there  were  ten  quite  old  people. 
There  is  no  bath-room  connected  with  these  apartments.  It  is 
said  they  are  taken  to  the  wash-house  once  a  week  for  a  bath  in 
summer  and  uiice  in  two  weeks  in  winter. 

In  a  detarhed  building  with  two  rooms^  one  of  which  is 
mostly  occupied  by  old  women^  the  other  by  very  old  men,  thei^ 
was  found  a  young  girl  who  eauie  to  the  poorhouse  in  the  spring 
with  three  ynung  children,  all  illegitimate.  Two  of  the  children 
had  been  sent  to  the  Randolph  Home,  the  youngest,  an  infant, 
remained  with  her. 

There  has  boen  no  improvement  in  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  the  sick  in  thr?  hospital  for  the  pauper  department.  There 
are  no  bath-tubs,  nor  water-closets  and  the  air  was  foul.  In  one^ 
of  the  i-ooms  of  the  hospital  department  wan  a  very  bad  case  of 
syphilis.  This  man  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  and  had  for 
an  attendant  an  insane  man. 

The  meals  provided  for  both  insane  and  pauper  inmates  are 
thought  to  be  very  good.  Vegetables  and  meat  are  given  twice 
a  day,  and  mush  and  milk  or  bread  and  milk  for  sut^per. 

The  farm  is  a  most  excellent  one,  well  til  led  and  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables  and  breadstuff. 

Buildings  anj  heated  by  steam. 

The  condition  of  the  rooms  cannot  be  reported  good  in  every 
sense.  Bath  rooms  sadly  need  repairs,  and  bad  plumbing  and 
neglect  of  proj^r  cleanliness  wove  plainly  visible. 

The  clothing  for  the  women  and  part  of  that  worn  by  the 
men  was  made  in  the  house. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  also  visited  during  the 
year  from  the  Central  office. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  building  less  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  poorhouse  than  the  one  in  Caltarauguft 
County,  or  to  say  to  w^hat  purpose  it  is  adapted  unless  it  might 
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be  used 
house," 

The  insane,  at  the  time  of  visit  in  June,  were  to  be  removed 
in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  earnestly  hoped  that  the  present 
county  asylum  would  eventually  be  used  for  housing  the  inmates 
of  the  present  poorhouse. 

The  keeper  and  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  a  very  young 
man  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  is  the  son  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor  of  the  county. 

The  asylum  buildings,  on  the  cottage  plan  and  connected  by 
corridors  with  the  administration  building,  were  bright  and 
cheerful  and  commodious,  with  an  abundance  of  water  and 
good  bathing  and  closet  arrangements-  A  complete  sejmration 
of  the  sexes  could  bo  maintained  and  the  chronic  iuhrm  and 
crippled  inmates  would  have  facilities  for  getting  out  into  the 
open  air  directly  from  their  living  or  day  rooms.  As  they  are  at 
present  on  the  third  floor*  of  the  puorhonse,  it  is  impossible  for 
many  of  them  who  are  crippled  and  infirm  to  get  out  of  doors 
except  at  rare  intervals.  At  the  time  of  visit,  on  a  bright  June 
day,  the  inmates  of  the  third  floor,  both  men  and  women,  were 
all  within  doors,  in  rooms  in  which  they  slept  and  lived  con- 
stantly. There  is  also  reason  for  grave  apprehension  in  case  of 
fire,  the  most  helpless  inmates  being  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
poorhouse. 

The  assistant  keeper  and  his  family  reside  on  tlie  second 
story  of  the  poorhouse,  having  their  living  rooms,  sleeping- 
rooms  and  kitchen  on  this  floor.  The  first  floor  seemed  to  be 
used  as  a  dairy  and  for  the  inmates'  dining-room  and  kitclien. 

In  a  small  frame  building,  separated  from  the  main  building 
by  the  roadwa}",  were  two  rooms  for  the  worst  cases  of  men  and 
women,  mostly  those  who  were  very  old  and  not  neat  in  their 
habits.  It  was  said  also  to  be  used  for  maternity  cases,  for  which 
it  seemed  a  most  inapi)ropriate  place. 

Among  the  inmates  was  noticed  the  young  woman  referred 
to  in  the  previous  i-eport;  she  was  evidently  feeble-minded;  her 
babe  appeared  to  be  six  or  eight  months  old;  of  the  two  other 
children  in  the  Randolph  Home,  one  was  known  to  be  defective. 
They  were  all  illegitimate  and  born  Ijefore  she  was  brought  to  the 
poorhouse.  The  attention  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  was 
called  to  this  case  as  being  a  suitable  one  for  the  Custodial  Home. 

An  insane  man  was  noticed  who  appeared  to  be  helping  in 
various  ways  about  the  kitchen  and  who  appeared  to  have  entire 
libeity  to  go  and  come  as  he  chose.  There  was  no  separate 
yard  for  men  and  women  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
of  restricting  the  communication  between  them. 

The  bath-tub  was  in  a  separate  building  next  the  wash-house. 
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There  was  ouly  one  paid  employee  besides  the  under-keeper 
and  his  wife,  and  considering  the  inconvenience  and  bad  con* 
stmction  of  the  building,  everything  was  as  clean  and  in  as 
^ood  order  about  tlie  poor  house  as  could  be  expected.  h 

There  were  sixty-five  inmates  at  time  of  visit,  a  number  l| 
them  were  not  seen,  a  party  having  gone  out  straw  berry  inff. 
It  was  said  among  them  was  a  young  girl  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  in  tlie  poorhouse  a  number  of  weeks.  8he 
had  some  serious  trouble  with  her  eyes  and  was  also  kept  as  a 
witness  in  a  lawsuit  which  involved  her  own  father*  It  is  to  be 
regretted  whenever  children  over  two  years  of  age  are  kept  in  a 
puorhouse.  Their  reception  for  any  purpose  and  for  any  period 
of  time  is  an  infringement  of  the  Children's  Law.  ~ 


CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY. 

Organized  August^  1885.     Poorhonse  at  Dewitiville. — Popu- 
latiott  November  1,  1892,  92:  men,  55;  women,  37. 

Six  members  of  the  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county 
have  visited  the  poorhouse  during  the  year. 

It  is  leported  by  the  Committee  that  there  are  13  able-bodied 

/  inmat^*s  who  are  made  to  work  systematically  and  regularly; 

/  ^20  feeble-minded  inmates,  including  the  idiots  and  feeble-minded 

I    epileptics,  and  three  epileptics  who  are  not  considered  feeble- 

I    minded. 

^        There  were  no  children  mceived  in  the  poorhouse  during  the 
year,  but  four  were  born  there,  all  of  whom  are  illegitimate.     ^ 
There  are  six  paid  employees;  these  include  the  keeper  aoA 
his  wife,  the  latter  acting  as  matron. 

There  is  not  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes;  they  are 
separated  in  the  wards,  but  not  in  the  yards.     Regulations  are 
.enforced  in  iBgard  to  cleanliness;  thei'e  are  five  stationary  tul: 
[supplied  with  hut  and  cold  water. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  also  burial  services. 
Beading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates,  and  the 
house  is  considered  to  be  in  good  condition  as  regards  cleanlinoes, 
w^ater  supply,  draintige,  ventilation,  food,  etc.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered, however,  that  there  are  enough  paid  employees  to  do 
the  work  of  the  house  and  to  also  take  care  of  the  sicK.  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  is  to  have  some  one  employed  whose  8ole_ 
business  should  be  to  attend  to  the  diet  and  nursing  in 
[iiospital  department. 

This  county  was  also  visited  from  the  Central  oflBce. 
The  house  was  found  in  good  condition,  quite  well  kept,  clea 
and  orderly.     The  insane  had  all   been  i^moved  except  a  fei 
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harmless  cases,  it  was  said,  and  the  buildings  formerly  used  for 
the  asylum  were  left  vacant.  A  large  room  was  set  apart  in 
the  female  department  for  the  sick,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
was  made  oo  the  male  side.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  a  good  supply 
of  water,  although  it  was  said  that  the  third  floor  was  not 
always  well  supplied.  The  sinks  for  washing  face  and  hands 
were  in  the  bedrooms,  which  were  large  congregate  rooms. 
The  bath  rooms  appeared  to  be  used  only  on  the  general  bathing 
day,  which  was  said  to  be  Thursday.  _ 

The  women's  sitting-room  was  large  and   pleasant^  nicely  ■ 
caq^eted  and   fitted   up  with   many  conveniences  and  looked 
homelike    and    attractive.      A   special   room   is  set   apart  for 
maternity  cases.     The  keeper*s  wife  and  matron  do  the  nursing 
and  a  doctor  calls  evt^ry  day. 

There  waB  a  detached  building  called  the  hospital,  but  there 
was  only  one  inmate,  an  elderly  woman  who  had  some  chronic 
ailment  which  made  her  presence  somewhat  objectionable  to 
other  patients  in  the  hospital  room  in  the  building.  She  seemed 
very  comfortable,  being  allowed  to  have  all  the  conveniences 
necessary  to  make  lier  so. 

There  were  two  feeble-minded  young  women  inmates  who 
should  go  to  the  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark.  One  of  them,  I 
who  is  now  twenty-four  years  old,  had  been  in  the  poorhouse  * 
five  years;  the  other  one,  who  appeared  to  be  about  twenty 
years  old,  had  only  been  in  the  pooi-house  a  few  months.  The 
matron  realized  the  importance  of  guarding  them  and  said  they 
were  rarely  left  without  a  special  care-taker. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  affairs  of  the  poorhouse 
are  w^ell  administered,  the  greatest  need  being  a  nurse  for 
the  sick.  ^ 

CHEMUNG   COUNTY.  V 

Organized  July  28, 1S81.   Poorhouse  at  jBreese^^orf.— Capacity 

of  the  house»  200.     Population  November  1,  1891,  77:    men,  56;  ■ 
women.  21.  ■ 

The  Visiting  Committee  has  held  nine  meetings,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  ten  membei-s,  and  the  poorhouse  has  been 
visited  nine  times  during  the  year,  seventeen  members  taking 
part  in  the  visiting. 

It  is  reported  there  are  no  insane  and  no  children  in  the  poor- 
house.  There  was  one  child  Ijorn  in  the  poorhouse  during  the 
year,  and  this,  it  is  stated,  was  illegitimate,  and  has  been  placed 
in  the  Southern  Tier  Orphans'  Home.  ^ 

Six  of  the  inmates  are  feeble-minded,  four  females  and  two 
males.  Two  of  the  females  will  be  admitted  to  Newark  Asylum 
as  soon  as  room  can  be  provided  for  them. 
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Three  of  the  male  inmates  work  regularly,  but  not  systemat 
ically.     All  of  tlie  inmates  are  required  to  bathe  regularly,  and 
there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Reading  matter  is  provided,  hut,  aside  from  local  and  pictorial 
papers,  no  interest  is  taken  in  reading  mattt*r. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  as  well  as  burial  services. 

There  is  adequate  provision  made  for  the  sick,  and  the  six 
paid  employees,  three  males  and  three  females^  are  suflfieient  to 
properly  superintend  the  poorhouse  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
see and  in  some  degree  train  ttie  inmates. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  good,  in  the 
old  building  as  well  as  in  the  new.  The  old  house,  considering 
its  many  inconveniences,  is  well  cared  for. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization 
of  the  Committee  which  may  be  Justly  claimed  as  the  result  of 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  Committee,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  The  thoiough  separation  of  the  sexes;  the  con- 
struction of  a  portion  of  a  brick  house  for  males,  to  be  enlargcii 
for  females  from  plans  furnished  by  the  Association;  the  removal 
to  a  State  hospital  of  the  insane  and  to  other  State  institutions 
of  all  inmates  entitled  to  such  refuge;  the  employment  of  a 
njatron,  hospital  provision,  with  nursing  for  sick  inmates;  im- 
proved kitchen  and  dining-room  facilities;  the  introduction  of 
water  from  an  unfailing  supply  by  means  of  windmill  power; 
the  use  of  iron  bedsteads,  woven  wire  mattresses,  woolen 
blankets;  the  abandonment  of  overflowing  privies  for  both  sexes, 
separated  by  a  board  partition,  and  the  erection  first  of  distinct 
houses  with  deixisits  received  in  boxes  deodorized  and  removed 
at  stated  periods,  and  later,  water-closet  connection  with  waste 
pipes;  the  building  of  adequate  sewers  and  connection  therewith 
from  kitchen  and  other  places;  the  rearrangement  of  barns,  out- 
houses and  yards  for  convenience,  for  ventilation  and  for  better 
admission  of  light  and  greater  yard  space;  the  performance  of 
religious  service  in  case  of  death  and  burial,  and  the  regular 
ministration  of  a  clergyman  on  alternate  Sundays. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  the 
completion  of  the  brick  structure  mentioned  above,  and  change 
in  the  law  which  permits  magistrates  to  send  vagrants  for  fixed 
periods  to  the  ix)orhouse. 
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The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  also  visited  from  the  Central 
office  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  fault  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the  management  in  any  of 
its  details.  Every  part  of  the  house  appeai-ed  to  be  clean  and  in 
good  order.  The  cellars,  with  the  various  bins  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, were  as  cai-efuUy  looked  after  as  the  living  rooms.    It  was 
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a  pleasure  to  see  the  milk  and  butter  taken  care  of  very  much  as 
it  would  be  in  a  well-ordered  private  family,  and  indeed  every- 
thing about  the  place  indicated  thrift  and  good  management. 
The  new  building  for  the  men,  constructed  after  the  Associa- 
tion's plans,  was  under  the  charge  of  a  man  who  had  been  a 
pauper,  but  was  now  paid  a  salary.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  an 
efficient  helper,  everything  about  the  house  appearing  clean  and 
JDrderly.  The  matron  and  keeper,  however,  kept  an  oversight^ 
and  evidently  a  very  careful  one. 

The  congregate  rooms,  separated  into  small  recesses,  gave  to 
each  person  a  certain  share  of  privacy  which  is  essential  in  all 
well-regulated  lives,  and,  probably,  more  necessary  even  fur  such 
people  as  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  poorhouse,  many  of 
whom  never  have  learned  to  individualize  themselves.  The 
heating,  ventilation  and  arrangement  about  water-closets  ap- 
peared to  be  admirably  planned. 

In  the  pleasant,  bright  sitting-room,  a  number  of  semi- 
incapable  men,  in  all  stages  of  mental  and  pliysical  decay,  were 
sitting  or  walking  around  aimlessly.  In  the  women's  building, 
most  of  the  inmates  seemed  to  be  (ioing  something  more  or  less 
useful.  In  the  kitchen  quite  an  old  man  was  busily  engaged 
cleaning  the  white  oilcloth  of  the  dining  table.  He  seemed  to 
take  genuine  pleasure  in  his  task,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  the  inmates  have  not  some  sort  of  work  suited  to  their 
capacities.  If  it  were  kindergarten  work  or  studying  the  multi* 
plication  table,  anything  useful  in  the  slightest  degree,  rather 
than  the  absolute  vacuity  and  animal  existence  which  the  in- 
mates of  so  many  poorhouses  lead,  esj:vecially  the  male  inmates. 
No  keeper  can  be  held  responsible  for  this,  as  it  is  a  defect  in  the 
system  which  he  can  only  alleviate  in  some  small  measure. 

The  women's  building,  though  old,  was  very  comfortable  and 
looked  quite  homelike.  The  matron  seemed  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  each  case,  and  there  was  evidently  special  care 
taken  to  look  after  special  needs. 

The  separate  building  used  for  idiots  and  tramps  was  clean, 
and  the  usual  habit  of  a  pauper  care  taker  was  followed  here. 

There  were  no  children  in  the  |>oorhouse,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  babies  torn  there,  whose  mothers  would  not  support  them, 
were  given  in  charge  of  a  '*  Home ''  in  Elmira.  Tht^re  seemed  to 
be  no  special  effort  to  induce  the  mothers  to  keep  their  own 
infants.  Women  who  returned  to  the  poorhouse  as  maternity 
cases  the  second  tinin  were  sent,  if  the  children  were  illegitimate, 
to  the  Hudson  Reformatory. 

The  employment  of  a  matron  wliose  entire  time  is  given  to 
overseeing  the  housekeeping  and  attending  to  the  inmates  is  a 
custom  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
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The  great  efficiency  aod  helpfulness  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
has  no  doubt  been  a  strong  factor  in  producing  the  present  ex 
cellent  condition  of  everything  connected  with  this  poorhouse. 


CHKNANOO    COUNTY 

Organized  June  10,  1883.     Poorhonse  at  Prestou.^Hnmher 


■  of  inmates  November  1,  18i^2,  57:  men,  39;  women,  18. 

"        It  is  reported  by  the  Committee  that  there  ai*e  no  children  in 

the  poorhonse,  but  three  vveve  received  during  the  year;  two 

vsrere  born  in  the  poorhouse,  and  both  were  illegitimate.     These 

are  at  present  with  their  mothers  among  friends.     The  renjain- 

/ing  child  has  b€*en  phiced  in  the  Children's  Home  at  Bingharaton, 

f        There  are  ten  feeble-minded  inmates  and  one  epileptic;  also 

'     three  able-bodied  persons  who  are  made  to  work  systematically 

and  regularly.     Tne  insane  have  all  been  removed. 

It  is  said  the  sexes  are  entirely  separated,  and  regulations  are 

t  enforced  regarding  personal  cleanliness. 
There  is  not  a  burial  service  for  each  inmate,  nor  have  reg- 
ular religious  services  been  held,  but  it  expected  they  will  be  in 
future,  as  the  Supervisors  have  voted  money  for  the  purpose. 

(Heading  matter,  to  some  extent,  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 
There  are  six  paid  employees,  and  it  is  claimed  that  thei^  is 
adequate  provision  made  for  the  sick  as  regards  special  rooms, 
special  diet  and  nursing. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse,  it  is  said 
the  rooms  and  beds  are  cleanly  and  in  good  condition,  but  the 
water  supply,  drainage  and  ventilation  are  imperfect. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  are  improved  heating, 
better  water  supply,  better  drainage  and  ventilation,  allof  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  improved  under  the  direction  of  the  present 

•  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  last  June  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  The  buildings  had  been  occupied  less  than  a 
•  year,  but  owing  to  defects  in  construction  already  much  incon- 
venience had  been  experienced.  The  milk  and  other  provisions 
were  kept  i!i  a  second  story  room,  as  the  surface  water  ran  into 
the  cellar  and  made  it  unfit  for  storing  food. 

The  house  seemed  clean,  but  it  was  difficult  to  judge  what 
the  standard  was,  because  of  the  disorder  connected  with  the  bad 
drainage  and  other  defects  for  which  those  in  charge  could  not 
be  held  entirely  responsible.  In  one  of  the  water-closets  the 
water  was  found  running  in  a  stream  over  the  floor;  it  was  said 
this  had  been  in  the  same  condition  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  defect  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
remedied  at  once. 
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There  were  52  inmates  at  time  of  visit,  and  there  were  two 
paid  employees,  besides  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife  and  a 
young  woman  employed  as  bookkeeper. 

Among  the  inmates  was  found  an  insane  woman  who  was 
locked  every  night  in  a  room  which  had  no  window  opening  to  the 
outerair,  theonly  ventilation  beingby  a  window  in  the  hall.  This 
woman  was  said  to  be  insane  only  at  intervals.  There  was  also 
an  insane  man  kept  in  the  idiot  department.  It  was  said  that 
both  these  case«  had  been  sent  to  the  Utica  Asylam,  but  were 
returned, 

A  blind  idiotic  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  found 
in  the  female  department,  and  her  two  brothers,  one  about  ten 
and  the  other  perhaps  tlurteen  years  old,  were  in  a  special 
building  which  the  male  idiots  occupied.  This  buildirig,  which 
was  connected  with  the  poorhouse  by  a  covered  passageway, 
was  found  to  be  in  a  shocking  condition  as  regards  ventilation 
and  drainage*  The  man  in  cliarge  either  could  not  or  would  not 
open  the  windows  in  the  bedrooms,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
water-closet  were  ventilated  through  the  two  living  rooms  of  the 
idiots.  There  were  a  number  of  very  helpless  cases,  and  the 
only  bathing  arrangement  was  by  means  of  an  ordinary  wash- 
tub,  and  if  any  warm  water  wag  necessary  it  had  to  be  brought 
from  the  inmates'  kitchen.  The  small,  cell-like  bedrooms  had 
been  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  not  even  an  ordinary  cot- 
bed  could  be  placed  in  them  so  that  the  doors  w^ould  either  open 
or  shut.  As  a  consequence,  the  beds  and  bedding  were  placed 
on  the  floor.  The  poor  ventilation  and  the  condition  of  the 
closet  in  this  department  seemed  inexcusable. 

There  was  no  special  provision  made  for  a  hospital,  and  any 
cases  of  sickness  were  cared  for  in  the  ordinary  rooms. 

The  accommodations  for  the  women  were  much  more  com- 
fortable than  those  intended  for  the  men;  the  men's  hedroomSj 
which  were  congregate,  appearing  much  more  crowded. 

In  a  small  room,  in  a  bed  on  the  floor,  a  young  girl  was  found 
just  recovering  from  an  epileptic  lit.  The  door  was  closed  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  one  looking  after  her.  In  another  room, 
entirely  bare  of  furniture,  the  blind  idiotic  girl,  spoksn  of  Imfore, 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  she  being  the  only  inmate  of  the  room. 

The  general  management  of  the  inner  details  of  the  poor- 
house  did  not  give  a  favorable  impression,  although  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  unfinished  and  defective  condition  of  the 
buildings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  new  poorhouse  should  have  been 
built  with  such  apparent  disregard  not  only  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, but  also  of  improved  methods  of  construction. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  June» 


tnient  was  found  in  such  an  unsanitary  col 
dition  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  report  thjfl 
fact  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  An  investigation  was 
made  by  the  Boards  and  the  Supervisoi-s  of  the  county  subse- 
quently appointed  a  committee  also  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pomiKHise.  Many  glaring  defects  were  found  in  its 
construction,  a  fuller  report  of  which  has  been  given  elsewhere."*^ 

The  following  suggestions  ♦were  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor,  who  is  also  the  keeper,  to  the  Board  of  Supcr- 
visoi*s  at  a  meeting  held  in  November: 

'*  I  would  recommend  the  building  of  a  reservoir  at  or  near 
the  Casey  spring,  to  be  built  with  suitable  material  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  hold  1,500  barrels  of  water. 

''  Also,  to  have  the  size  of  the  pipe  at  the  reservoir  at  leaSl 
two  inches  and  one-half  or  three  inches,  in  order  to  get  force 
enough  wiien  at  the  county  buildings  whei-e  hose  is  attached  to 
a  hydrant  that  tlie  force  will  be  sulScient  to  throw  the  water 
over  said  county  buildings  in  case  it  is  needed  by  fire. 

**  I  w^ould  also  recommend  the  building  over  of  all  the  privies 
in  the  buildings,  as  th^y  never  have  worked  as  they  should.  As 
the  plumbing  does  not  work,  there  is  not  sufficient  flow  of 
water  to  c^rry  off  the  filth,  and  at  times  has  to  he  dipped  out, 
which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  and  unhealthy,  to  say  the 
least. 

**I  would  also  recommend  the  building  of  an  idiot  depart- 
ment down  where  the  insane  department  used  to  stand,  as  there 
can  then  be  a  good  yard  for  them  to  get  out  doors  during  the 
summer  months,  whereas  they  ai^  now  confined  in  the  building 
the  year  lound. 

**  There  is  greatly  needed  a  milk  house  and  storeroom,  and 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  idiots  would  make  suitable 
rooms  for  both. 

**  In  regard  to  the  heating  apparatus,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  attended  to  at  once,  as  tlie  conveniences  that  we  now 
have  are  not  sufficient  in  very  cold  weather  to  keep  the  inmates 
comfortable/* 

The  two  following  letters,  from  a  member  of  the  Local  Visit- 
ing Committee,  have  appeared  in  the  local  press: 

Editors  Chenango  Union: 

The  newspaper  press  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  potent  factor 
of  the  day,  in  molding  the  opinions  of  and  in  educating  the 
masses  upon  the  geneial  topics  of  the  day,  hence  it  should  know 
the  facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts. 

Much  has  recently  l>een  said  and  written  about  the  construe- 
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tion  and  present  conditiou  of  the  County  Poo rhouse,  its  appurte- 
nances, its  surrounclings  and  its  inmates.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  its  request  (though  in  nowise  connected  with  the 
present  controversy),  we  a  few  days  ago  visited  the  county  liouse 
in  question,  giving  it  a  very  careful  examination  and  gathering 
many  statistics  which  are  not  necessary  for  this  article.  We 
found  here  a  very  intelligent  lady,  who  does  the  clerical  work  of 
the  house,  and  appears  to  he  entirely  master  of  the  situation. 
She  very  courteously  showed  us  through  the  buildings^  explain* 
ing  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  several  apartments. 

The  buildings  seem  to  be  substantially  built  and  walls  in  good 
condition,  save  plastering  cracked  in  some  places,  which  is  owing 
to  the  shrinkage  of  green  timber,  for  which  no  one  is  to  blame. 
The  rooms  generally  are  cleanly,  save  bath-rooms  and  water- 
closets.     These  are  wanting  in  cleanliness,  entirely  for  the  want 
of  water  supply  in  the  building.     We  are  told  that  some  of  the 
rooms  were  cut  down  from  the  original  plan,  and  are  now  too  ^ 
small  for  the  pui-poses  used.     The  beds  and  clothing  seem  to  he  ■ 
cleanly  and  in  good  condition.     The  inmates  are  partially  sup- 
plied with  reading  matter  and  have  some  games  for  nmusement. 
The  dining  tables  and  furnishings  were  neat  and  clean,  with 
plenty  of  beefsteak   preparing   for  dinner.     The  apparatus  for 
heating  the  building  is,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  inadequate.  The 
t*adiators  in  some  rooms  are  much  too  small,  hence  the  rooms 
cannot  readily  be  made  comfortable  in  cold  weather.    We  found 
one  of  the  boilers  used  for  heating  entirely  burned  out.     This 
was  the  fault  of  the  janitor  and  no  fault  of  the  plumber.     Tiie  _ 
water  supply  in  the  building  we  think  entirely  inadequate,  hence  ■ 
the  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  cannot  he  kept  in  order. 

We  would  with  due  deference  suggest  tijat,  if  feasible,  the 
facilities  for  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  be  enlarged,  and  that 
a  reservoir,  to  hold  say  2,imio  barrels  of  water,  be  built  below  the 
Casey  spring,  with  banks  riprapped,  and  water  conveyed  from 
this  in  a  three-inch  pipe  to  a  hydrant  properly  located  near  the 
building,  for  fire  purposes,  and  from  thence  into  all  parts  of  the 
buildings,  with  hose  attachment  upon  each  floor  sufficient  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  building.  **  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  present  supply  of  water  is  fr<mi  a 
tank  in  the  attic  l quite  limited),  which  we  found  leaking  down 
through  the  plastering  upon  the  floor.  This  in  case  of  fire  would 
be  exhausted  in  twenty  minutes.  The  drainage  at  present  is 
imperfect  (they,  however,  are  improving  it),  and  they  have  one 
of  the  very  best  locations  for  perfect  drainage  in  the  county. 

We  learn  that  no  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  house 
for  the  past  year,  and  tliat  on  tlie  death  of  an  inmate  no  burial 
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ritual  has  I>een  had.  We  trust  that  this  will  he  remedied.  The 
water  from  tlie  roof  needs  care,  and  the  grounds  around  the 
buildings  neeil  leveling  and  cleaning  up.  We  think  that  some 
of  the  now  dormant  muscle  of  tlie  inmates  might  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  witfiout  detriment  to  anybody.  A  compara- 
tively small  appropriation  would  put  the  btiildings,  appurte- 
nances and  surroundings  in  good  condition. 

November  L^y,  1S02.  D.  M.  Holiies. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monihuj  Sun: 

Sir, — The  county  buildings  once  again  and  I  am  done. 

The  poor  old  county  buildings  (or  the  new  ones»  rather)  seem 
to  have  been  kicked  and  cufifed  about  until  an  outsider  might 
possibly  consider  them  on  their  last  legs.  We  trust  that  the  in- 
couHiig  Board  of  Supervisors  will  put  them  in  a  comfortable  and 
safe  condition  and  give  them  a  rest.  This  can  be  dune  with  a 
comparatively  small  appropriation  of  money. 

Last  fall  much  was  said  and  written  about  the  condition  of 
our  county  poorhouse,  and  not  without  cause.  Some  changes 
are  absolutely  necessary.  One,  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the 
buildings  for  their  safety  in  case  of  fire.  This  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayers.  Another  is  a  propei-  degree  of  warmth  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  inmates.  These  two  requisites  seetn  to  he  absolutely 
needed.  Tis  unfortunate  to  be  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse;  yet, 
in  every  community  are  found  old  men  and  women,  feeble  men- 
tally and  physically,  who  are  incapable  of  self-support.  They 
are  respectable  and  honest,  yet  unfortunate,  and  are  entitled  to 
sympathy  and  to  rare.  Visit  the  poorhouse  to-day  and  witness 
the  old  women,  especially,  whose  years  have  reached  three  score 
and  ten,  and  even  more,  some  of  whom  are  in  bed  to  keep  warm, 
others  hovering  around  the  radiators,  shivering  with  the  cold; 
and  who  is  there  who  has  a  heart  that  would  not  rise  up  in  pity 
and  in  sympathy  and  insist  that  these  evils  be  remedied,  and 
especially  in  a  chaiitable  institutiun  whose  inmates  have  no 
redress,  but  are  entirely  dependent.     Well  may  we  quote  as  of 
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Pitv  tbo  forrowfl  of  a  (wor  old  womio  or  man 

Whose  trembUng  ItmbH  have  come  to  the  |M>orhou§e  door, 
WhoM?  ilay»  arc  dwindled  to  Uie  »horlest  »piiii: 

Oh,  give  relief  and  li«i«"n  ti>  critic*  no  more  I  " 


The  taxpayerr*  of  this  county  are  in  sympathy  witli  these 
poor  unfortunates  and  are  willing  to  come  to  their  relief.  Town 
meetings  are  near  at  hand,  and  this  article  is  written  that  tha 
attention  of  the  voters  of  this  county  may  again  be  called  to  the 

>ve  facts,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity  uf  tliey  so  de- 
Ire)  to  send  uien  to  the  Court  House  eiext  November  as  super* 
visors  who  will  guard  against  another  possible  holocaust,     who 


'has  forgotten  the  shock  that  came  over  these  communities  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  was  announced  that  the  poorhouse  had  burned 
down  and  eight  or  ten  or  more  of  its  inmates  had  been  burned  to 
death? 

Citizens  of  Chenango  County,  common  humanity  demands 
that  we  don't  let  this  calamity  occur  again  for  the  want  of  a 
small  expenditure  of  money  and  for  want  of  proper  care.  Let 
us»  then,  put  the  buildings  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  condition, 
and  thus  make  the  days  of  life's  going  out  of  these  poor  unfor- 
tunates as  cheery  as  may  be.     Why  not? 

January  19,  1803.  D.  M.  Holmes. 

The  opportunity  for  work  in  this  county  sliould  stimulate  th^ 
Local  Committee  to  renewed  activity,  not  only  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  necessary  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  poorhouse,  but 
also  in  giving  special  attention  to  individual  inmates. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Organized  February  7,  1S70.  Poorhouse  at  Ghent.— There 
were  it21  inmates  on  November  1,  1S*J2:  tnen,  73;  women,  48. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  for  this  county  has  held  ten 
meetings  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  four 
members,  and  forty-five  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse, 
eight  different  members  of  the  Committee  having  visited. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insane  have  all  been  I'emoved  and 
there  are  no  children  in  the  poorhouse.  One  was  born  in  the 
poorhouse  and  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Eleven  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  during  the  year,  and 
of  these  three  were  removed  by  parents,  ont»  sent  to  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  five  to  Hudson  Orphan  Asylum  and  two  to 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York.  There  are  thirteen  idiots 
and  feeble  minded  epileptics,  and  three  epileptics  wlio  are  not 
feeble-minded.  There  are  two  able-bodied  inniates  who  are 
made  to  work  systematically  and  regularly.  The  sexes  are  not 
completely  separated,  hut  the  Committee  is  urging  that  this 
should  be  done.  It  is  believed  that  rules  regarding  personal 
cleardiness  are  enforced. 

Religious  services  are  hold  once  a  month,  and  there  is  a  burial 
service  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poorhouse. 

It  is  believed  a  suflficient  supply  of  reading  matter  is  provided 
for  the  inmates. 

There  is  adequate  provision  as  to  nursing  and  special  diet,  but 
not  as  to  rooms. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  good  as 
regards  cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage  and  food,  but  the 
ventilation  is  imperfect. 
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>  are  eight  paid  employees,  anil  it  is  believed  thatthl?] 
is  sufficient  to  properly  superintend  the  poc»rhotise,  and 
at  the  sami'  time  to  uplift  in  some  de^2:ree  the  inmates.  A  new 
furnace  has  just  been  pat  in  the  hospital;  the  Committee,  as  has 
been  said,  ia  urging  a  moi'e  complete  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  they  think  also  that  there  should  be  water  closets  in  the 
house. 

Arnon^  other  things,  it  is  believed  that  better  food  and 
better  preparation  of  it,  a  nurse,  a  ]>aid  cook  and  other  paid  em- 
ployees have  been  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee. 
From  the  September  report  we  make  the  following  note: 
Later  papers  were  distributed  which  the  inmates,  particularly 
the  men,  seemed  to  enjoy.  Though  not  of  the  wc^r ' '  '  v  keep 
up  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  end  of  it.    The  i  -  as  the 

very  best  the  Committee  has  ever  seen  in  the  alms*iiuuse.  The 
ladies  inquired  how  it  was  made»  saying  it  was  better  than  their 
domestics  made.  A  very  much  better  quality  of  tlour  is  used 
than  in  former  years.  The  baker  seems  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
pains  and  not  alittle  pride  in  having  it  good. 

OORTLAKI)  CX>rKTY. 

Organized  June  6,  1882.  Poorhouse  at  Hmuer, — Visited 
during  the  year  from  the  Central  office.  There  were  sixty  in- 
mates al  time  of  visit  and  the  buildings  were  found  in  good 
repair  and  quite  substantiaL  The  insane  had  been  removed,  and 
the  pauper  inmates  occupied  the  asylum  buildings;,  which  gave 
them  an  abuudaooe  of  roiMii.  Everything  appeared  dean  and 
in  good  order,  the  women's  department  being  patiicularly  com- 
fortable. 

There  is  no  special  nurse  employed,  the  keepers  wife  being 
expected  to  act  in  that  capacity.  %>he  seemed  exceedingljr  capa* 
ble,  bat  there  b  reason  to  suppoee  her  duties  are  heavier  than 
t]  jM  be.    In  one  of  the  detached  buildings  two  feeble- 

lii  pileplic  girls  were  found  under  the  care  oC  a  pauper  in- 

mate who  was  beraelf  not  entirely  resjponsible.  The  fact  that 
the  inmates  are  scattered  about  in  vanous  buildings  makes  the 
work  much  more  difficult,  and  there  is  not  enough  responsible 
help  to  properly  supenriso  and  look  after  tboee  who  neea  special 
care. 

It  is  said  that  burial  servioea  are  held,  but  there  is  no  riyenlar 
religions  senrioe. 

The  only  madi^g  matter  is  brought  by  visitors  and  the  sup- 
ply is  irr^ular, 

A  bright  little  colored  girl  nine  years  old  was  found  in  the 
poorhoude;  her  mother  was  alsa  there  and  had  a  younger  chikl] 
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with  her.  It  was  expected  the  father  would  soon  come  for 
them.  The  child  attended  the  schoolhouse  in  the  neighborhood^ 
but  all  her  time  out  of  school  was  passt^i  in  the  pooihouse. 

An  inquiiy  was  made  in  regard  to  records  kept  of  children 
placed  out  by  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  It  was  stated  that 
as  far  as  known  no  books  of  record  were  kept  of  children  placed 
out  directly  from  the  poorhouse;  in  one  case  a  child  fell  heir  to 
some  property  and  the  keeper  endeavored  to  trace  it,  but  without 
avail.  The  majority  of  children  are  sent  to  the  Children's  Home 
in  Onondaga  County,  and  no  visiting  is  done  by  any  county 
official  after  the  children  are  placed  out  by  the  *'Home.'* 

The  Committee  is  now  urging  that  better  arrangements  for 
bathing  shall  be  provided,  such  as  metaMiued  tubs,  etc..  and 
also  think  that  three  meals  a  day  should  be  given  throughout 
the  year. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  since  its  organization  a 
new  detached  laundry  has  been  built  and  steam  heat  introduced 
so  as  to  warm  sleeping- rooms  and  dining  halls. 


DELAWARE   COUNTY. 


Organized  April  13,  1874  Poorhouse  at  D^?A/.— Population 
November  I,  1892,  44:  men»  25;  women,  19. 

There  have  been  five  visits  to  the  poorhouse  made  by  the- 
Committee. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  no  children  and  no  insane  in  the 
poorhouse.  Two  children  werti  received  during  the  year,  one 
was  sent  to  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  other  was  pro- 
vided for  in  a  family. 

There  are  ten  feeble-minded  inmates  and  seven  able-bodied 
paupers  who  are  made  to  work  systematically  and  regularly. 
Kegulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness,  and 
the  sexes  are  supposed  to  be  separated. 

Regular  religious  services  aie  held,  and  there  is  a  burial  ser- 
vice for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poorhouse.  Reading  matter 
is  also  provided  for  the  inmates. 

There  is  no  one  employed  besides  the  keeper  and  Ids  wife, 
and  although  the  general  condition  of  the  almshouse  is  con- 
sidered  good,  it  is  believed  there  is  not  adequate  provision  made 
for  the  sick. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  subscribes  for  half  a  dozen 
papers,  and  also  provides  the  vehicles  used  by  the  clergymen  who 
go  out  to  the  poorhouse  to  hold  Sunday  services. 

Hot  water  was  introduced  during  the  year,  and  it  is  expected 
in  a  short  time  that  the  furnaces  will  be  replaced  by  steam  heat 
throughout  the  house. 
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This  poorhnuse  was  also  visited  from  the  Central  oflfice.  It  is" 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  buildings  areiti  good  condition*  but 
although  the  house  was  clean  and  orderly,  it  was  evident  there 
w^ere  not  enough  responsible  employees  to  properly  look  after 
the  inmates.  There  was  no  official  in  charge  at  time  of  visit, 
and  entrance  was  gained  by  going  down  through  the  basement. 
In  this  way  all  parts  of  the  house,  except  the  keeper's  apart- 
ments, could  be  reached.  The  keeper  and  his  wife,  who  are  the 
only  employees,  were  aw^ay,  and  a  young  man  liad  been  left  in 
charge,  a  relative  of  the  keeper,  and  as  he  was  at  the  barn  super- 
intending some  farm  work,  there  was,  therefore*  no  responsible 
pei'son  in  the  house  to  su[)erintend  either  the  sick,  the  feeble  or 
the  vicious.  There  were  :>S  inmates,  and  several  very  old  and 
feeble  persons  were  in  bed  and  getting  very  inadequate  attention 
from  those  around  them-  Those  w^ho  were  able  to  wait  on  them- 
selves were  quit^3  comfortably  cared  foi',  but  for  the  sick  and 
very  infirm  there  was  needed  more  responsible  help  to  superin- 
tend the  nursing  and  see  that  they  were  properly  looked  after. 
In  one  part  of  a  detached  building,  formerly  used  for  the  insane, 
an  idiot  girl  was  found  whose  companion  was  an  exceedingly 
deaf  old  w^oman,  and  it  was  said  that  an  insane  woman  was 
also  an  occupant  of  this  building.  In  another  part  of  this  same 
building  were  some  idiot  men.  This  did  not  ap[>ear  to  be  an 
appropriate  place  for  any  one  to  live,  and  the  arrangement  in 
regard  to  the  idiot  girl  seemed  especially  objectionable. 

The  sexes  are  supposed  to  be  separated,  but  at  the  time  of 
visit,  although  the  front  part  of  the  house  was  locked,  the  in- 
mates could  readily  go  from  one  part  to  another  by  passing 
through  tlie  basement  and  from  there  into  the  yards.  In  the 
women*s  sitting  room  a  number  were  gathered,  sitting  idly 
around,  among  them  a  stout  girl  of  sixteen  and  another  of 
nineteen  who  appeared  to  have  some  trouble  with  her  eyes. 
This  latter  was  said  to  have  been  placed  out  in  a  family  from 
some  institution  in  New  York  City,  and  had  finally  drifted  to 
the  poorhouse. 

The  inmates  did  the  cooking,  and  they  seemed  capable  also  of 
performing  the  other  manual  labor  necessary  about  the  house,  but 
needed  a  closer  supervision  than  would  be  possible  witli  only  a 
keeper  and  wife  employed.  One  of  the  women  exhibited  with 
a  gi*eat  deal  of  pride  about  forty  loaves  of  bread  which  she  had 
jjnst  baked,  and  another,  who  apixjared  to  be  feeble-tninded, 
was  getting  supper.  The  bread  seemed  very  good,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliere  wiis  any  lack  of  plain  coarse  food. 

In  all  cases  where  the  number  of  employees  is  insufficient,  it 
is  the  sick  and  feeble  who  are  the  sufferers,  because  they  cannot 
get  special  diet  and  attention.  The  condition  of  the  idiot  girl 
also  seemed  very  deplorable. 
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Organized  January  13,  1S79,  Poorhonse  at  Oak  Summit.^ 
Population  November  1,  1892,  84:  raeo,  57;  woeieu,  27. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  no  children  iu  the  poorhouse. 
There  were  three  born  there  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were 
supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  One  colored  child  has  been  sent  to 
a  colored  orphan  asylum. 

There  were  23  ieeble- minded  inntjates;  the  insane  have  all 
been  removed. 

There  are  H>  able-bodied  paupers  who  work.  Regulations 
are  supposed  to  be  enforced  regarding  personal  cleanliness. 

Rej^ular  religious  services  are  held  and  burial  services  usually. 

It  IS  stated  there  are  three  paid  employees,  including  the 
Superintendent,  and  there  is  said  to  be  adequate  provision  made 
for  the  sick  as  regards  special  rooms,  special  diet  and  nursing. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorliouse  is  considered 
good  as  to  cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food, 
etc. 

ERIE    COUNTY. 

Uryfuuzf'd  Jnhf  6,  1885.  Almshouse  at  Buffalo  Plains, — 
Population  November  1,  1892.  734;  men,  447;  w^omen,  2s7. 

The  Local  Visiting  Comnnttee  of  this  county  has  held  thir- 
teen meetings  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendanc*:^  of 
seven  members,  and  forty-six  visits  have  been  made  to  the  alms- 
house by  the  Committee. 

It  is  reported  there  are  8  children  in  the  almshouse,  and  32 
were  born  there  during  the  year.  Of  these  25  are  illegitimate 
and  two  of  the  mothers  had  previously  been  in  the  poorhouse 
for  the  same  cause,  one  of  them  four  times.  This  latter  has  a 
mother  living  in  the  city  who  objects  to  her  daughter  being  sent 
to  the  Custodial  Home  at  Newark,  on  the  ground  that  she 
"pays  taxes  in  the  city  '*  and  thinks  she  has  a  claim  on  the  pub- 
lic for  her  daughter's  care  and  support. 

There  were  11  children  cared  for  by  the  Superintendent  of 
'  the  Poor  during  the  year. 

There  are  10  epileptics  in  the  almshouse  and  *20  in  the  insane 
department. 

The  insane  have  not  yet  been  removed,  and  there  are  at  pres- 
ent in  the  asylum  157  men  and  153  women. 

There  is  no  systematic  employment  for  able-bodied  paupers, 
and  their  number  varies  according  to  the  season.  In  the  winter 
the  number  increases  very  considerably  and  the  almshouse  be- 
comes overcrowded.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  who  come  can  be  ac- 
commodated this  year.  The  last  ward,  recently  opened,  is  nearly 
full  and  there  is  talk  of  beds  in  the  attics. 
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It  is  claimed  that  all  inmates  are  bathed  twice  a  week. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  and  burial  serrices  on  all 
bodies  not  claimed  in  summer.  In  winter  the  unclaimed  bodies 
(ire  given  to  the  medical  colleges. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates  in  liberal  quan- 
tities. 

There  are  19  paid  employees  in  tlie  pof3rhouse  and  36  in  the 
insane  department.  It  is  thought  the  number  is  sufficient,  but 
the  quality  of  service  could  be  improved. 

The  Committee  reports  that  they  have  failed  to  procure  what 
they  consider  competent  and  sufficient  nlirses  for  the  sick.  At 
a  late  visit  107  patients  were  found  in  the  almshouse  hospital 
under  the  care  of  two  nurses,  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  is  said 
there  are  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  almshouse  is  considered 
fair.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  change  of 
keepers,  and  some  important  improvements  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter have*  been  made.  A  new  picket  fence  on  tlie  front,  two 
new  iron  fire-escapes  in  the  form  of  a  stairway  leading  from  the 
floor  to  the  attic  of  the  almshouse,  several  new*  closets  and  tubs 
put  in  the  building,  new  sewers,  fences  and  outbuildings  where 
they  were  needed,  and  several  rooms  in  both  the  almshouse  and 
hospital  painted,  whitewashed  and  papered.  This  work  has 
been  almost  entirely  done  by  the  inmates  without  expense,  ex- 
cept for  the  materials  used.  It  is  said  there  is  great  need  for  a 
new  basement  floor  in  the  almshouse,  as  the  '*  brick  floor/' as 
it  is  c::alletl,  cannot  be  considered  in  good  sanitary  condition,  be* 
ing  at  all  times  damp  and  uinvholesome  for  the  inmates. 

Among  some  of  the  improvements  which  may  justly  be 
claimed  as  the  result  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Committee 
since  its  organization  may  be  mentioned,  better  care  for  the  in- 
sane, improved  sanitary  conditions,  proper  clothing  and  exer- 
cise, burial  services  and  improved  hospital  accommodations. 

The  special  needs  at  the  present  time  are  trained  nurses, 
better  food  for  the  sick,  amusement  and  recreation,  and  sys- 
tematic employment.  It  may  be  said  here  that  in  the  winter 
season  when  the  almshouse  is  crowded  there  is  not  enough  work, 
except  for  the  insane,  ami  th^r^  is  no  good  reason  for  taking  ii 
away  from  them  and  giving  it  to  men  who  have  l^en  dissipated 
and  improvident  in  summer,  and  who  saddle  themselves  on  the 
poorhouse  in  winter. 

The  Committee  states  that  **  since  the  last  annual  report,  the 
Association  has  snffei^d  a  very  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  one 
of  its  otficers,  its  Vice-President,  Mrs,  Peter  A.  Porter,  havinjc 
died  last  May.  Her  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  and 
broad  charity  made  Iier  counsel  and  advice  of  tlie  greatest  valae 
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in  the  oflficial  decisions  of  the  Board,  and  has  sensibly  weakened 
our  working  power.  We  desire  in  this  public  record  to  again 
express  the  profound  regard  in  which  she  was  held  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Association/' 

(The  almshouse  in  Erie  County  was  visited  also  from  the 
Central  office  during  the  year.  There  were  COU  inmates  at  date 
of  visit,  over  three  Imndred  of  these,  however^  being  in  the 
insane  department. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  generally  in  good  condition,  although 
very  much  crowded  and  not  well  supplied  with  competent  help. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  hospital  department.  In  one 
ward  for  men  which  was  neither  clean  nor  in  order,  the  nurse 
had  charge  of  102  patients.  The  appearance  of  the  patients  in- 
dicated that  more  help  was  needed.  The  Local  Committee  of 
county  has  been  urging  that  trained  nurses  be  employed  in 

hospital,  but  thus  far  without  success.     It  is  also  intended  to 
^tablish   a   training  school  for  nurses  on  a  small  scale.     It  is 
thought  the  nurse  in  charge  does  as  well  as  can   be  expected 
with    her  present   knowledge   and   the  facilities  at   her  com 
mand. 

The  basement  dining-rooms  for  men  and  women  paupers 
seemed  more  objectionable  than  any  other  part  of  the  building 
They   w^ere  paved  with  bricks  and  were  damp,  gloomy  and 
smelling.     It  is  thought^  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  insane  are 
removed,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  room  and  the  basement 
will  not  then  be  used  for  dining  purposes. 

The  insane  appeared  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  as  it  was 
warm  weather  the  wards  were  deserted »  the  majority  of  them 
being  out  of  doors,  either  working  or  sitting  in  pleasant  summer 
bouses  which  had  been  built  for  them  on  the  grounds. 

The  infants  were  kept  in  a  st*parate  ward  and  seemed  also  to 

well  looked  after.     Everything  appeared  neat  and  clean  in 
the  nursery  as  w^ell  as  in  the  private  room  used  for   maternity 
s.     There  was  one  infant  whose  mother  was  boarding  it  for 
dollar  per  week. 

It  was  said  that  for  many  of  the  very  young  children  free 
homes  were  found  in  families  and  in  some  cases  adoption  secured 
by  the  count}"  agents  and  some  mothers  were  also  sent  to  service 
places  with  their  children.  The  impression  w^as  gained,  how- 
ever, that  no  strenuous  eflforts  were  made  to  bold  mothers  to 
their  duties  in  the  continued  care  of  their  infants.  L^irger 
children  are  placed  either  iu  orphan  asylutns  oi-  are  found  free 
homes  through  the  agency  of  the  two  county  agents.  It  was 
stated  that  200  infants  in  two  years  had  passed  through  a  small 
home  kept  by  one  of  the  agents.    Some  of  them,  it  was 
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stood,  had  been  claimed  by  their  mothers,  but  the  majority  had 
been  placed  out  in  families  for  adoption. 


ESSEX   COUNTY. 
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■  Organized  Cktober,    1879.      Poorhouse  at   WliQllonshurtjk. — 

■  Number  of  inmates  November  1,  IStrj,  5:i:  men,  31;  women  2L 

■  The  insane  liave  all  been  removerl  but  one.     There  are  eight 
I     feebleminded  iumates  and  four  able  bodied  paupers  who  are 

■  made  to  work  systematically  and  regularly. 

K         One  child  was  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  year  and  is 
J  said  to  be  illegitimate.     Tiiere  is  only  one  child  in  the  poorhouse 
at  the  jiresent  time,  and  this  is  under  two  years  of  age;  25  chil- 
dren Were  taken  to  orphan  asylums  during  the  year. 

»The  sexes  are  completely  separated,  and  regulations  are 
enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness. 
Religious  services  are  held,  also  burial  services.  Reading 
matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 
The  paid  employees  consist  of  one  man  and  four  women, 
besides  the  kt^eper  and  his  wif{3.  It  is  considered  that  the  j)res- 
ent  general  conditiuii  uf  the  poorhouse  is  fair  as  regards  clean- 
liness, water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  foal,  etc.,  and  it  ig 
said  that  there  is  adequate  provision  made  for  the  sick  as  regards 
special  rooms,  special  diet  and  nursing,  and  that  there  is  **no 

Sfreat  need  for  anything  more  in  the  poorhouse  than  they  now 
lave.'* 

The  Local  Visiting  Conimitt<^e,  though  it  holds  few  regular 
meetings,  has  accomplished  many  reforms   in   the  poorhouse, 

(Among  many  other  thinejs  may  be  mentioned  a  paid  cook  for 
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This  poorhouse  was  visited  also  from  the  Central  office,  and 
the  inmates  are  believed  to  be  very  comfortably  cared  for.  The 
women*s  building  and  the  Superintendent's  department  are  of 
brick,  and  in  fainy  good  condition,  so  also  are  the  dining-rooms 
and  kitchen,  which  are  in  a  separate  building.  The  men's 
quarters  were  in  detached  frame  buildings,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  only  last  a  few^  years.  The  bath-tubs  are  supplied  with  cold 
water  only,  the  hot  water  being  dipped  from  immense  kettles 
intended  specially  for  that  purpose.  For  kitchen  use  a  boiler  is 
attached  tu  the  stoves  and  the  water  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
faucet.  The  house  is  heated  entirely  by  stoves,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty -five.  Th*»  stairways  are  narrow^  and,  in  case  of  fire, 
would  be  dangerous,  but  it  was  said  that  the  very  old  and  feeble 
inmates  am  kept  downstairs.  One  or  two  rooms  in  the  women's 
building  are  set  apart  for  a  hospital.    House  cleaning  was  going 
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on,  and,  although  things  were  not  orderly,  it  could  be  seen  that 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  house  and 
the  corafort  of  individual  inmates*  The  wife  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  is  also  the  matron,  gives  personal  attention  to  the 
work,  doing  herself,  in  many  cases,  things  that  should  be  done 
by  the  inmates.  With  the  best  intention,  such  a  course  is  not 
calculated  to  produce  good  discipline.  In  the  male  department, 
a  large  number  of  men  were  sittiug  idle  in  an  untidy  sitiing- 
room>  waiting  for  the  women  to  come  and  clean  the  room,  as 
well  as  make  the  beds,  which  were  also  left  entirely  uncared 
for;  no  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  men  to  air  their  rooms. 
While  it  was  evident  that  many  of  them  were  old,  crippled  and 
feeble,  yet  it  would  have  been  possible  for  them  to  have  done 
all  the  cleaning  of  their  own  department,  if  they  had  been  under 
stricter  discipline  and  training. 

The  force  spent  by  the  matron  in  actually  doing  the  work 
would,  if  put  forth  in  this  direction,  do  more  good  to  the  inmates 
than  the  present  method  of  somebody  else  doing  the  work  for 
them* 

Feather  beds  are  in  use  in  the  women's  department,  and  they 
all  Beemed  fresh  and  clean. 

The  bread  was  remarkably  good,  and  w^ould  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  baked  in  ajiy  private  house.  Besides  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  wife,  three  women  and  two  men  were  em- 
ployed,  which  did  not  seem  a  large  force  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  buildings  are  not  constructed  in  the  most  convenient 
way  for  doing  the  work.  All  the  sewing  is  done  by  the  matron 
and  her  mother,  and  the  clothing  supplied  seemed  very  comfort- 
able. In  some  of  the  women's  rooms  tliere  were  a  great  many 
plants  which  made  a  bright  and  attractive  appearance.  The 
Local  Visiting  Committee  believes  that  the  present  Superin- 
tendent and  his  wife  are  doing  all  in  their  power  with  the  means 
at  their  command.  The  appearance  of  the  poor  house  justifies 
this  belief,  except  in  the  direction  of  stricter  discipline,  winch, 
without  being  severe,  would  secure  from  the  inmates,  particu- 
larly the  men,  greater  eflforts  in  the  direction  of  waiting  nn  and 
cariDg  for  themselves  and  the  work  of  their  own  apartments. 
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FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 

Organized  June  1,  1881.  Poorhonse  at  Malone, — Number 
of  inmates  November  1,  1892,  44:  men,  22;  women,  22, 

It  is  reported  that  there  were  no  children  born  in  the  poor- 
house  during  the  year,  but  seven  were  received.  Of  these  one 
under  two  years  of  age  remains,  two  were  boarded  out,  and 
the  others  were  taken  avvay  by  their  parents. 

There  are  seven  idiots  and  two  epileptic  inmates.    It  is  also 
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stated  that  eleven  are  moderately'  able-bodied  and  do  what  work 
they  can.  Regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  clean- 
liness, and  the  sexes  am  supposed  to  be  separated. 

(Regular  religious  services  are  held  every  two  weeks  through 
the  efforts  of  the  W,  C\  T,  U.;  vehicles  for  conveyance  to  the 
Crhouse  being  paid  for  by  the  Union  in  Malone.     There  is  no 
ial  service  unless  friends  desire  it.     It  is  said  also  that  read- 
ing matter  is  supplied  the  inmates. 

There  are  five  paid  employees,  and  the  present  general  con- 
dition of  the  poorhouse  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  water  supply^ 
drainage  and  ventilation  is  said  to  be  fairly  good.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  there  is  need  of  better  attendance  in 
the  female  wards. 

This  poorhouse  was  visited  during  the  year  from  the  Central 
office.  There  were  about  forty  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
and  two  men  and  two  women  were  employed  besides  the  keeper. 
The  wife  of  the  keeper  had  been  sick  a  long  time,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  made  a  difference  in  the  in-door  details  of  the 
houHe.  There  was  very  evident  need  of  some  responsible  nurse 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and  have  a  general  oversight  of  the 
helpless  and  infirm  cases.  One  child,  under  two  years  of  age« 
was  in  charge  of  a  feebleniinded  woman,  and  its  condition  was 
very  pitiable.  In  another  room  an  idiot  boy,  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  in  bed.  He  moaned  and  tossed  constantly,  and  it 
was  said  tliat  this  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  mother,  who 
accompanied  him,  and  who  also  did  not  appear  to  be  entirely 
responsible.  There  were  other  inmates  in  the  room  with  this 
boy,  whose  condition   must  have  been  affected  by  the  noises 

•  which  he  made.  — 

Tlie  bathing  arrangements  were  not  satisfactory,  the  only     ■ 
bath-tub  in  use  being  in  the  basement,  and  this  was  said  to  be 
for  both  men  and  women.     There  had   been  at  some  previous 
time  bathtubs  on  the  second  story,  but  owing  to  some  trouble 

tin  regard  to  the  pipes  freezing  their  use  has  been  discontinued. 
At  the  time  of  visit  there  was  much  tearing  up  in  various  places 
on  account  of  new  drains  being  put  in.  The  greatest  need,  as 
has  been  said,  seemed  to  be  some  responsible  woman  who  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  keep  a  general  ovei'sight  of 
the  household. 

rULTON  COCNTV. 

Organized  June  5, 1883.     Poorhouse  at  OloversvillB. — Capa- 
^07  of  house,  70.     Population  November  1,  18i>2,  40  :  men,  21  ; 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  four 
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meetings  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten  members,  and  the 
poorhouse  has  been  visited  eight  times  during  the  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insane  have  all  been  removed. 

There  are  two  children  in  the  poorhouse  at  the  present  time, 
both  of  whom  are  illegitimate,  and  fifteen  children  have  been 
received  by  the  Soperintendent  of  the  Poor  durinpc  the  year  and 
taken  to  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum, 

Eight  of  the  inmates  are  feeble-minded  and  one  epileptic. 

Regulations  are  enforced  as  regards  i>er6onal  cleanliness  and 
the  sexes  are  completely  separated. 

Regular  religious  services  are  not  held,  neither  are  burial 
services. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  is  not  thought  to  be  adequate. 

There  are  two  paid  employees  besides  the  Superintendent  and 
his  wife. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  considered 
good  as  regards  cleanliness,  water  supply  and  food. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization 
of  the  Committee,  and  which  may  justly  be  claimed  as  the  result 
of  their  work  and  influence,  may  be  mentioned  the  separation 

^of  the  sexes  and  good  drainage. 
The  special  need  at  tho  present  time  is  the  erection  of  a  new 
poorhouse.     The  present  one  is  kept  io  good  repair,  but  it  is  old 
and  not  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
^  It  is  regretted  that  the  present  Superintendent  and  his  wife, 
Pho  have  kept  the  poorhouse  in  excellent  condition,  are  going 
to  leave  early  in  the  year. 
The  Local  Committee  may  be  said  also  to  have  become  in  this 
county  **a  bureau  of  general  philanthropy/-      Cases  that  are 
^m    specially  troublesome  are  brought  before  its  members  for  advice 
H   and  help. 

"  A  girl  who  was  sent  frona  the  Hudson  Reformatory  *'on 
parole"  has  recently  been  returned  to  that  institution  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  and  the  commitment  of  another  girl 
who  had  given  the  authorities  much  trouble  was  also  secured. 

The  Littauer  Memorial  Hospital,  soon  to  be  erected  in  Glovers- 
ville  at  a  cost  of  §35,000^  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Local  Visiting  Committee. 

This  county  was  visited  May  7th  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  almshouse  is  a  shining  example  of  what  industry  and 
good  management  can  accomplish  under  conditions  that  would 
paralyze  the  energy  of  ordinary  people.  The  building,  which  is 
a  rambling  frame  structure,  looking  more  like  a  temporary 
barrack  than  a  dwelling-place,  is  wonderfully  clean  and  neat  in 
every  respect.     It  is  so  badly  planned  that  it  is  necessary  in  heat- 
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ing  many  of  the  rooms  to  have  stoves  whose  pipes  run  through 
wooden  partitions*  which  look  as  if  the^^  might  catch  fire  at  any 
time.  For  safety  in  the  cold  weather  the  supply  of  wood  must 
be  limited,  lest  the  inmates  get  the  stoves  too  hot  anrl  set  fire  to 
the  partitions.  The  Superintendent  and  his  wife  are  never  with- 
out apprehension  of  a  fire  breaking  out  during  the  winter  season. 

The  one  bath-tub,  to  which  water  most  be  carried,  is  madeta 
do  duty  for  all  the  iumates,  of  whom  fortunately  tliere  are  com- 
paratively few.  only  fifty-one  being  in  house  at  date  of  visit. 

The  insane  were  to  be  removed  soon,  which  would  reduce  the 
population  of  the  house  to  thirty-five. 

There  was  one  child  over  two  years  of  age,  but  it  was  feeble- 
minded and  paralyzed. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  iaiprovements  made  by  the 
Superintendent,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  separation 
of  the  yard  into  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
There  has  also  been  built  a  long,  covered  gallery,  open  at  the 
sides,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  outside  closets.  This  gallery 
shelters  the  inmates  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  is  useil  as  a 
place  of  resort  in  the  warm  weather,  benches  having  been  con- 
structed around  it.  A  heater  has  also  been  put  in  the  main 
building,  which,  however,  can  only  be  used  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's department-  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  so 
old  and  so  illy  adapted  to  their  purpose^  the  whole  place  had  a 
cheerful  appearance  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  exceed- 
ingly well  managed.  The  Superintendents  \vife  takes  gi-eat 
personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  the  discipline 
maintained,  but  feels  that  the  strain  is  too  great  for  her,  and  she 
and  her  husband  will  probably  leave  when  their  term  expnvs  in 
January  next.  The  labor  required  to  keep  the  house  in  good 
condition  is  excessive  on  account  of  the  lack  of  all  ordinary  con- 
veniences. 

There  is  a  special  law  in  Fulton  County  which  obliges  every 
town  to  take  care  of  its  own  poor  This  is  done  usually  by 
boarding  them  in  families. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Organized  Decemlyer  2,  1870.  Poorhouse  at  Cairo,—  Popula- 
tion November  1,  ]8f**2,  74:  men,  38;  women,  3*6;  children,  ^, 

The  Local  Visiting  Conmiittee  of  this  county  has  held  eight 
meetings  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  six 
members.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visited  four  times,  ©'ght 
different  members  of  the  Committee  having  visited. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexea 
in  this  poorhouse. 
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There  are  three  inmates  who  were  in  the  county  insane  asylum 
previous  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  State  Care  Act.  There  is  one 
epileptic  and  two  feeble- minded  inmates. 

There  are  three  children  in  thepoorhouse,  all  under  two  years 
of  age.    One  child  died  during  the  year. 

Kegulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness. 

The  only  reading  matter  provided  is  what  charitable  people 
43end  to  the  poorhouse. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  also  burial  services. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  and  their  servant  are  the  only  paid 
employees.  They  do  their  best,  but  work  under  the  diflBculty  of 
not  having  enough  help.  An  effort  is  made  to  care  for  the 
«ick  properly,  but  it  is  not  easy  with  such  a  small  force  of 
attendants. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, water  supply  and  food  is  good,  as  to  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion it  is  imperfect. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are  a 
<x)mpetent  cook  in  the  inmates'  kitchen,  a  trained  nurse  and 
more  difference  made  between  unfortunate  and  vicious  in  rooms, 
4iet,  etc. 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Organized  November  19, 1883.  Poorhouse  at  Bethany ^  between 
Batavia  and  Le  Roy. — Number  of  inmates  November  1,  1892, 
68:  men,  42;  women,  26. 

It  is  reported  there  were  nine  children  born  in  the  poorhouse 
during  the  year,  and  they  were  all  of  legitimate  birth.  Eight 
children  were  received,  six  of  whom  were  placed  in  homes  and 
one  in  the  State  Industrial  School;  the  remaining  child  will  soon 
be  placed  in  a  home  at  Syracuse. 

There  is  one  feeble-minded  inmate  and  two  are  epileptic. 
The  insane  have  all  been  removed.  There  are  no  able-bodied 
inmates,  but  all  are  made  to  work  according  to  their  ability. 

Regulations  are  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
sexes  are  separated. 

Religious  services  are  held  and  also  burial  services.  Books 
and  papers  are  provided  for  the  inmates.  It  is  said  there  is 
adequate  provision  for  the  sick  as  regards  special  rooms,  special 
diet  and  nursing. 

There  are  five  paid  employees,  and  the  present  general  condi- 
tion of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage, 
ventilation,  food,  etc.,  is  considered  excellent.  The  special  needs 
of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are  two  separate  dining- 
rooms,  one  for  each  sex,  also  a  small  buUding  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, an  old  stone  building  nc  %6  sick. 
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The  Visiting  Cooimitlee  for  this  county,  among  other  things^ 

have  secured  since  its  organization  the  entire  separation  of  the^ 

sexes,  except  in  the  dining-room;  the  huildnig  of  a  large  and 

i^omy  home  for  the  men,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  a 

general  improved  condition  as  regards  cleanliness,  order,  etc. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  has  also  heen  visited  from  the 
Central  office.  Its  condition  was  very  creditable  to  those  in 
charge.  The  women's  buildinp:  has  small  bedrooms  holding 
only  two  beds,  and  were  generally  furnished  very  comfortably 
and  looked  homelike.  The  men's  bedrooins  were  congregate. 
Everytliing  about  the  various  departments  seemed  in  good  cou- 
dition  and  the  various  in  mates  appeared  to  be  well-cared  for. 

The  closets,  although  outside  tlie  buildings,  were  near  enough 
to  be  objectionable,  because  of  their  construction,  buckets  being 
used.  It  was  said  there  was  some  difificulty  in  having  any  flush- 
ing arrangement  on  account  of  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  men's  building  was  entirely  separate  from  the  women's, 
but  they  had  a  comnion  dining  room.  The  old  asylum  building 
was  used  for  a  few  cases  that  could  not  be  well  cared  for  else- 
where. Everything  about  this  building  was  also  very  clean  and 
in  good  order. "  There  was  quite  a  little  company  of  men  gathered 
here,  playing  cards  and  passing  the  time  in  the  usual  aimless 
manner  of  those  who  are  too  feeble  to  do  any  active  work.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  inmates  of  this  poorhouse  appeared  to  b© 
of  a  higher  grade  than  is  generally  seen. 

There  were  three  children  in  the  poorhouse  at  the  time  of 
visit,  who  had  been  brought  there  with  their  mother.  They 
were  all  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  There  was  a  young 
coloied  woman  whose  bal>e  had  died.  She  was  a  feeble-minded 
woman,  and  a  proper  case  for  the  Custodial  Home  at  Newark. 
There  was  also  an  idiot  man  who  had  been  to  the  Syracuse 
School  for  Feeble-minded,  and  so  much  improved  that  on  his 
return  he  was  kept  very  constantly  with  the  keepei'^s  family* 
going  for  the  mail  and  doing  various  errands  and  light  work 
for  them.  He  was  kept  nicely  dressed  and  seemed  very  happy 
in  his  position. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife  there  were  two  men  and  two* 
women  employed,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  poorhouse  seemed 
in  very  good  condition, 

HGRKIMER    COUNTY, 

Organized  June  10,  1884.  Poorhouse  at  Middkville, — Popu- 
lation November  1,  1S92,  OJ):  men,  45;  women,  24. 

It  is  reported  there  are  three  children  in  the  poorhouse — twa  ' 
boys  ten  years  old  and  a  bal>e  of  seven  months.    There  were^ 
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three  children  born  in  Uio  paorhouse,  one  of  whom  was  supposed 
to  be  illegitimate.     One  child  has  been  sent  to  a  good  home. 

There  are  no  insane,  but  there  are  three  feeble-minded 
inmates. 

Three  women  are  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work;  four  are  able 
to  work  part  of  the  time;  and  eight  men  are  able  to  work  a  little. 

Regulations  are  supposed  to  be  enforced  i-egarding  personal 
cleanliness. 

A  burial  service  is  held  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poor- 
house,  but  religious  services  are  only  held  occasionally. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 

Three  meu  and  three  women  are  employed,  and  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  enough  help  to  properly  superintend  the  poorhouse 
and  at  the  same  time  uplift  the  inmates.  It  is  said  also  that 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  the  sick  as  regards  special  rooms, 
special  diet  and  nursing. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc  is  said  to 
be  very  good.  The  special  needs  of  the  institution,  it  is  thought 
by  the  Committee,  is  for  some  religious  instruction. 


JEFFERSON   COUNTY- 
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Organized  April  2S,  1S73.  Heojijanized  1SS4.  Poorhouse  at 
Wnterfoum, — The  poorhouse  was  visited  during  the  year  from 
the  Central  office,  and  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition, 
thoroughly  clean  and  weU  ordered.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  resides  with  his  family  at  the  poorhouse,  and  to  their  intel- 
ligent efforts  much  credit  is  due  lor  many  important  reforms. 
During  the  nine  years  of  their  residence,  many  changes  and 
repairs  have  been  made  and  others  are  still  going  on. 

At  the  time  of  visit  some  rooms  in  the  old  asylum  build- 
ing were  being  fitted  up  for  aged  couples  who  had  become 
helpless. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  give  outside  relief,  certain  cases 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  poorhouse.  Everything  seemed  cotn- 
fortable  and  wisely  managed  and  there  would  be,  no  doubt, 
ranch  discrimination  used  in  selecting  those  wlio  were  to  come 
to  these  rooms,  as  Superintendent  Washburn  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief. 

There  were  110  inmates  in  the  poorhouse  and  there  were  five 
paid  employees,  tliree  women  and  two  men.  These  were  ex- 
clusive of  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife.  It  was  suggested^ 
.  the  Superintendent  had  power  to  employ  all  the  help  needed, 
that  a  special  nurse  for  the  sick  and  feeble  might  prove  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  present  force  of  workers,  and  in  reply  it 
was  said  that  when  the  msane  were  removed  four  paid  attendants 
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'  discharged,  and  it  was  now  thoi 
had  been  parted  with  and  that  an 
M'as  contemplated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Watertown  co* 
operates  very  successfully  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
not  only  in  procuring  family  homes  for  children  who  become 
county  charges,  but  also  in  educating  the  community  in  true 
methods  of  relief. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  up  a  family  who  have 
sunk  hopelessly  into  pauper  conditions,  and  whose  neighbors 
still  insist  that  out-door  relief  shall  be  given,  the  Secretary  (Mrs. 
Walker)  makes  special  efforts  to  explain  to  them  what  the 
truest  charity  is  in  such  cases,  and  this,  together  with  the 
courage  and  firmness  of  the  Superintendent,  gives  a  hopeful 
outlook  for  Jefferson  County  in  the  %vaY  of  restricting  the  giv* 
ing  of  outdoor  relief  within  proper  hounds. 

x\t  time  of  visit  in  October,  Watertown  was  being  organized 
by  the  Associated  Charities  into  districts  with  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee ill  charge  i>f  each  district.  The  plan  was  in  conteiuplatiou 
also  of  exten(ting  this  form  of  organization  throughout  the 
county. 

The  Local  ConuDitteeof  the  Association,  which  was  formerly 
active,  has  almost  ceased  its  visits  to  the  poorhouse,  having 
full  confidence  in  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and  his  excel- 
lent management  of  the  poorhouse.  Many  meml>ers  have 
become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Associated  Cliarities,  and 
the  President  of  the  Committee  has  ceased  to  be  a  re^^ident  of 
this  State,  thus  leaving  the  Committee  practically  disorganizad. 

While  recognizing  the  value  an<l  necessity  of  organized 
charitable  offort  in  otlier  directions  and  also  the  very  gn«jd  con- 
dition of  the  poorhouse,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  JetTerson 
County  Committee  will  reoiganize  and  again  take  up  its  work  of 
systematic  visiting.  By  broaden  ing  their  methods  and  interesting 
themselves  in  individual  cases  they  would  strengthen  the  efforts 
wlurh  the  Superintendent  lias  Ireen  making  to  have  the  depend- 
ent poor  of  the  county  intelHgently  cared  for  and  would,  without 
doubt,  be  welcomed  by  him  as  valuable  allies. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Organized  October  14,  1^74.  County  Poorhouse,  luHane 
Aftylian  and  lVorkhoft:<e  at  Flaf!msh.—T\w  Visiting  Committee 
of  this  county  held  eight  njeetings  during  the  year  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifteen  members,  and  there  were  more 
than  fifty-eight  visits  made  to  the  almshouse  and  other  insti- 
tutions. It  is  thouc:ht  that  twenty-three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  i>ersonally  active  in  visiting. 
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Population  of  the  almshouse,  December,  1892,  1,320. 
We  give  extracts  from  the  iiiterestiog  report  of  this  Com- 
[inittee: 

Men^s  Wards, — These  wards  have  been  much  overcrowded 
the  past  year,  hall,  reading-room,  eveu  the  chapel  having  been 
taken  for  sleeping  quarters.  Our  visitors  have  lamented  the 
want  of  moi-e  discrimination  in  giving  the  best  places  to  those 
who  need  them  and  deserve  them — the  old  and  feeble  ones. 
The  only  occupation  of  these  men,  ninntioued  in  our  reports, 
consists  in  sleeping,  eating  and  smoking.  A  nuo)ber  of  pen- 
sioned soldiers  are  residing  here»  where  they  can  have  more 
liber-ty  than  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Some  benches  have  been 
distributed  through  the  wards,  but  the  loss  of  the  reading-room 
is  a  great  deprivation  to  those  whom  age  and  misfortune  alone 
have  brought  here. 

Women's  Wards, — The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  devotedly  studied  the  interests  of  these 
women,  gives  a  pleasant  little  picture  of  their  quarters  now. 
i^uiet,  orderly  but  busy,  many  of  the  women  sewings  seated  in 
comfortable  rockers  by  their  beds,  some  readings  some  at  fancy 
work — and  contrasts  it  with  the  time  when  a  visit  to  the  alms- 
house was  no  pleasant  task*  Referring  to  the  question  of  burials, 
asked  of  us  this  fall  by  the  Stale  Charities  Aid  Association,  she 
tells  as  that  whereas  in  formei*  times  this  matter  was  treated 
with  a  neglect  too  disgraceful  to  mention  here,  there  is  now 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect,  that  every  interment  is 
decently  made,  and  distinctly  marked  in  the  county  burial 
ground,  and  recorded  upon  the  books,  although  cases  of  removal 
elsewhere  by  friends  are  not  uncommon.  To  this  Comniittf^e 
belongs  not  only  the  initiative  of  this  ste|^  but  also  the  watch- 
fulness needed  for  its  firm  establishment. 

The  I'eports  presented  have  not  varied  in  character  of  late. 
Thf*  matron  has  succeeded  in  Kitting  a  large  amount  of  work 
from  the  women,  lJi,85'J  garments  and  supplies  made;  5,854 
repaired,* 

The  impromptu  library,  formed  in  this  room,  has  been  a 
great  success. 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday  in  the  chapel,  as  mentioned 
before,  also  on  Thursday  afteirioons  in  the  dining-room.  The 
basement,  which  is  still  cccopied  by  over  iifty  half  demented 
women,  is  utterly  condemned  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee. 
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•  TKe  oppoTttinily  is  taken  iit  this  time  to  correct  an  error  m«rle  litat  year  in  priat- 
it^  U»c  report  of  the  Klntra  C*juril y  Cornmittep.  It  wna  aUted  tbflt  eiijbty-five  or  eijfhty- 
«liE^it  new  garments  Imd  been  mode  In  the  almshouse;  the  number  should  h«v«  boun  S,50S 
aeir  (rtrmetiU  tii»de  duriotj  the  ytar. 
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Hospitals. ^Ouv  large  budget  of  hospital  reports  shows 
that  njiich  enthusiastic  visiting  has  been  done  during  ei^eiy 
njontlj  in  the  year.  We  cannot  tooch  upon  the  many  cases, 
but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  whicli  they  call  forth  must  have 
made  tlies^^e  visiti^  enjoyable  and  benelicial  to  those  who  went 
there.  In  every  department  something  pleasing  and  commend- 
able lias  been  noted.  The  patients  are  cleanly  attired  and 
nearly  shaven  and  the  beds  seem  comfortable.  Steam  heat 
was  found  quite  sufficient  in  fall  weather.  The  lying-in  ward 
is  in  very  good  condition*  and  is  pronounced  superior  by  Dr, 
Duryea;  the  nurse  is  a  kind,  intelligent  woman.  Considerable 
renovating  has  been  done,  and  the  wards  have  been  painted, 
the  white  color  somewhat  relieving  their  rather  gloomy  arrange* 
ment.  The  kitchen  is  always  found  neat,  and  the  soup  pro- 
nouneeil  ap^x^tizing  in  odor,  also  the  bread  which  is  sweety 
though  coarse. 

Our  visitors,  calling  sometimes  on  Sunday,  have  noticed  th& 
great  pleasure  given  by  readings  and  singing  by  a  few  kind 
ladies. 

The  highest  number  was  registered  in  February^  464,  exclu- 
sive of  the  emnluyees,  of  whom  there  are  about  tiO.  During  tha 
weekending  September  lath,  loT  patients  were  adnntted;  the 
total  nuinl>er  of  deaths  for  the  summer  months  was  12S. 

Insane  Asi/lum,— The  very  fact  tliat  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee may  visit  the  lunatic  asylum  freely  at  all  times,  de- 
prives these  dreaded  precincts  of  perhaps  their  worst  feature; 
the?*e  is  no  myotery,  no  closed  door  nor  hidden  recess  to  which 
they  may  not  |.ienetrate.  This  se«^ms  proved  by  the  **  '  ii  *^ 
and  **  accident  *'  books  which  seem  to  be  thorough!}  ^  tud 
to  which  we  have  access,  as,  also,  to  any  patients  who  raay  be 
in  "  seclusion." 

The  quality  of  the  nurses  has  improved  and  their  appearance 
is  more  autlioritati%*e  and  more  attiactive  now  that  they  wear 
caps  and  largo  white  aprons  with  th©  letter  or  number  of  the 
ward  conspicuously  marked  in  red.  Nor  do  we  foiget  that  the 
daily  life  of  the  patients  is  shared  by  these  sane,  nleasiiut  look- 
ing women,  who  are  not  jailers,  but  kindly  attendants;  cruelty 
18  a  capital  offense  to  be  punished  with  dismissab 

Since  early  in  Noveml>er  the  plan  hcis  l>een  carried  out  of  de- 
voting Friday  evenings  to  a  dancf^  in  the  dining-room,  with 
piano  and  violin  playing  by  two  of  the  male  attendants,  assisted 
occasionally  by  one  uf  the  male  patients.  From  150  to  2<M)  of 
the  patients  attend  and  about  Tr»  dance;  the  othei's  enjoy  the 
spectacle, 

On  Sunday  afternoons  a  service  is  conducted  in  the  chapel  by 
Mrs.  Thompson  of  the  City  Mission,  with  the  valuable  aocom- 
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paDiment  of  singing  by  several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  room  is  small,  poorly  ventilated  and  unattractive,  but,  on 
one  visit  reported  made  on  a  Sunday  in  December,  excepting  an 
occasional  mattering  from  one  of  tbe  men,  the  audience  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  the  singing  was  evidently  a  delight  to  them. 
One  could  not  but  most  earnestly  wish  that  their  chapel  wem 
larger  and  slightly  comfortable  and  attractive  and  that  tbe 
monotony  of  their  lives  might  be  broken  by  a  daily  *' service  of 
8ong''  which  the  patients  should  be  persuaded  to  attend. 

The  dinner  on  a  cold  Friday  in  January  consisted  of  boiled 
pork  and  beans,  potatoes  and  rice;  the  hread  is  cut  thmner  than 
at  the  almshouse,  and  with  the  l)utter  is  placed  upon  the  tables; 
the  patients  may  spread  it  with  their  spoons  or  get  the  nurse's 
help. 

With  the  return  of  warm  weather  the  patients  as  usual  have 
showTi  tbe  effect  of  outdoor  air  and  motion;  the  more  erect  car- 
riage  and  happier  expression  are  noticeable  as  they  conio  in, 
some  bringing  flowera  given  therti  or  picked  by  themselves. 

^Iyi7i<?.r.— The  Annex,  as  the  old  *' Hospital  for  Incurables  *' is 
now  called,  including  the  two  pavilions,  received  seventeen 
visits  from  the  Committee  between  April  JGth  and  October  18th, 
and  we  have  received  long  and  interesting  reports  for  each 
month  of  tbe  year.  There  are  now  two  physicians  in  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  nurses  is  increased  to  thirty- five,  be- 
sides those  engaged  in  night  duty,  and  the  laundry  and  sewing- 
room.  Some  new  plumbing  has  been  put  in  and  the  woodwork 
in  the  men's  wards  has  been  painted.  Also  a  number  oF  low 
beds  have  been  supplied  for  those  inclined  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  floor.  Visitors  are  impressed  by  tbe  cleanliness  of  the 
wards  and  by  the  abundant  supply  of  clean  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing. The  patients  cluster  about  the  doorways  and  on  the 
piazzas  of  the  pavilions  in  hot  weather,  but  those  in  tbe  large 
building  stay  indoors  excepting  in  the  early  morning  and  evening. 
There  is  no  shade  about  the  house. 

Reading  matter  is  frequently  taken  to  them  by  our  visitors 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  gratify  their  small  requests. 

The  sewing- room  is  bright  and  cheerful,  with  plants  growing 
in  the  window,  and  the  woman  in  attendance  seems  kind  and 
energetiD. 

The  largest  number  of  patients  mentioned  was  386  in  ApriL 

County  Nursery. — In  all  the  tw^elve  reports  received  from  this 
Committee,  representing  sixteen  visits  or  more,  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  the  defiant  laziness  and  lawlessness  which  have  col- 
ored the  reports  of  previous  years,  and  but  little  criticism  of  the 
nuraery    women.     Mrs.   McKiernan,   under  whom,  as  matron. 
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this  changtj  has  come  about,  is  a  woman  of  good  executive  abil- 
ity, who  takes  a  real  pride  and  interest  in  her  work,  and  her 
steady  rule  and  comely  and  wholesome  appearance  seem  to  have 
a  decided  inHuence  upon  the  women,  who  show  no  sulkiness, 
although  with  but  few  exceptions  they  belong  to  a  very  low 
order  of  intelligence.  They  number  at  present  about  forty,  with 
66  children  in  their  care.  Some  eight  of  these  are  orphan  or  des- 
titute children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  years,  and 
should  l>e  transferred  to  some  better  kind  of  influence  as  speedily 
as  possit>le.  During  the  spring  some  thirty  cases  of  measles  oc- 
curred of  which  all  recovered  but  five;  considering  the  poor  consti- 
tution of  many  of  these  children,  this  is  thought  quite  creditable 
to  the  care  of  the  matron  and  of  Dr.  Seymour,  who  was  con- 
stant in  kind  attention  to  his  little  patients  by  day  and  also  by 
night,  whenever  needed.  There  has  been  no  other  serious  ill- 
ness. Later  in  the  season  the  cribs  were  replaced  by  new  and 
larger  ones,  with  new  mattresses,  pillows  and  spreads;  also  a 
gas  stove  was  added  on  which  two  large  saucepans  of  milk  can 
be  heat€xl  for  the  night.  The  milk  comes  from  St.  Johnsland 
and  looks  very  good. 

The  four  wards,  including  the  colored  ward  and  the  dining- 
room,  are  not  only  very  clean,  but  fiesh  and  pleasant  looking. 
The  painting  of  the  dining  room  was  finished  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and,  as  well  its  the  kalsoniining,  was  done  by  two  of  the  alms* 
house  men.  The  store-room  is  again  filled  with  hundreds  of  gar- 
ments and  supplies  cut  out  by  the  matron  and  made  by  the 
women.  An  extra  t4uantity  is'kept  on  hand,  as  in  summer  very 
little  sewing  is  done.  Sunday  services  are  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  several  Protestant  denominations  in  the  chapel  at 
the  top  of  the  male  almshouse. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  has  teen  the  removal  of  the  fif- 
teen idiot  and  epileptic  children  to  the  new  pavilion  finished  last 
summer,  where,  also,  those  of  this  class  in  the  hospital  and  insane 
asylum  have  been  taken.  It  is  all  new,  excepting  the  front  part 
of  brick,  which  contains  only  the  kitchen  and  a  dining-room  for 
attendants,  the  children's  cooking  being  done  at  the  hospital. 

The  pavilion  proper  consists  of  a  long  building,  with  a  high 
pointed  roof  and  many  windows,  divided  through  nearly  tno 
whole  length  by  a  partition  of  perhaps  eight  feet  high,  leaving  a 
wide  space  above  for  free  circulation  of  air,  with  a  ward  and 
dining  room  on  each  side.  It  is  all  of  North  Carolina  pine,  with- 
out paint  or  plaster,  and  looks  neat  and  cheerful;  it  accommo- 
dates 4s  beds  on  each  side  and  is  furnished  with  comfoi-tablo 
wooden  rocking-chairs.  The  air  is  pure  and  the  children  neat 
and  clean.  The  matron  was  for  many  years  nurse  in  the  small- 
pox iiavilion,  and  she  and  her  staff,  consisting  of  an  elderly  man 
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and  a  woman  who  was  for  five  years  nurse  in  the  hospital 
appear  to  be  fond  of  their  charges,  who  number  32»  10  boys  an^ 
2:2  girls.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  anything.  Their 
removal  from  the  county  nursery  is  a  great  relief  to  its  matron 
and  a  great  step  in  advance  for  themselves. 

Home  for  Destifttte  Children,  Sterling  Place, — Many  ab- 
solutely destitute  Httle  ones  are  hrought  to  this  home  to  take 
a  fresh  start  in  hfe;  family  homes  are  obtained  for  these  as 
often  as  possible,  and  tlieir  after  record,  as  mentioned  in  our 
monthly  reports,  is  most  interesting.  Within  the  year  letters 
from  seven  of  these  have  been  received,  asking  information  as  to 
their  family  history,  of  which  there  was  none  or  worse  than  none 
to  give.  Within  the  same  time  visits  have  been  receiveil  from 
three  men,  now  settled  in  Western  cities,  sent  from  here  when 
very  young.  One  of  these  was  a  delegate  last  summer  to  the 
Convention  of  Societies  for  Christian  Endeavor,  News  has  been 
received  from  Wisconsin  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  adopted 
from  this  home,  and  an  obituary  notice  of  him  taken  from  a 
daily  paper,  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  man  of  *'  marked  ability, 
integrity  and  veracity,  who  seemed  to  live  not  only  for  the  many 
who  loved  him,  but  for  all  whom  he  might  convert  and  help.-* 
A  young  man  who  is  now  studying  for  the  ministry  commenced 
his  education  in  one  of  the  industrial  schools- of  this  home, 
advanced  from  there  to  Mr.  Moody's  School  at  Northfield,  thence 
to  Amherst  College;   he  was  not  a  county  ward* 

At  present  the  children  number  nearly  SliO;  there  have  been 
no  deaths  this  year.  A  recent  visit  chanced  to  occur  uponj 
*'  Mother's  Day  ''  (Father's  too),  and  the  basement  floor  re* 
sounded  with  the  happy  voices  of  a  crowd  of  children,  buglUand' 
independentdooking  as  on  any  New  England  playground,  not- 
withstanding their  blue-apron  imiform.  A  girl  about  twelve 
was  to  be  taken  out  by  her  motlier  for  service.  She  clung  most 
affectionately  about  one  of  the  teachers,  and  seemed  half  sorry 
to  say  good'by.  We  inspected  a  number  of  chair  seats  in  process 
of  being  caned;  a  lesson  in  the  art  is  given  once  a  week,  and  the 
boys  continue  the  practice  every  afternoon,  the  older  boys  help- 
ing the  younger  ones. 

Children  in  other  Inst  i  tut  ion  s.—Dmiufi^  the  three  summer 
months  and  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  year,  a  weekly 
visit  has  been  made  to  some  one  of  these  asylums,  viz,:  St. 
Mary's,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  John's,  St.  Dominic's,  the  Sheltering 
Arms  and  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  (both  Protestant), 
and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum;  this  last  is  now  occupying  its- 
fine  new  building  at  Ralph  avenue  and  PaciQc  street. 
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managers 
rejoicing  ovf*r  the  lifting  of  their  mortgage,  and  this  year  they 
added  the  extension  to  the  nursery  so  long  desired^  at  a  cost  of 
$500.  They  support  about  18o  children,  ranging  from  two  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.     They  liave  had  no  contagious  sickness. 

At  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  it  was  at  first  da* 
sired  that  an  appointment  for  our  visits  should  be  made,  but  on 
better  acquaintance  that  formality  was  dropped  and  a  courteous 
welcome  is  now  received  at  all  of  them.  Borne  500  children  are 
crowded  into  SL  Dominic's  old  building.  At  St,  Mary's  Mateiu- 
ity  and  school  there  are  about  140  children;  the  boys  are  sent  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  to  St.  John's  Homo,  on  Atlantic  avenue. 
The  girls  are  kept  until  some  suitable  provision  is  made  for  them 
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Organized  February  10,  tSTO.  Poorhouse  at  Geueseo,-^ 
Number  of  inmates  November  1,  1^=^92,  70:  men,  47;  women,  23. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Committee  that  there  are  21  feeble* 
minded  and  1*  epileptic  inmates;  only  one  is  said  to  be  able* 
bodied. 

There  are  four  men  and  one  woman  in  the  poorhouse  who, 
prior  to  the  State  Care  Act,  were  inmates  of  the  County  Insane 
Asylum, 

No  children  were  born  in  the  j»oorhouse  during  the  year  and 
th4»re  were  none  there  at  date  of  report.  One  child,  with  its 
mother,  was  admitted  during  the  year,  but  was  discharged  after 
having  been  there  five  days. 

Religious  services  are  reported  to  be  held,  and  there  is  a  burial 
service  at  the  death  of  an  inmate. 

Reading  matter  is  supplied  the  inmates. 

The  sexes  are  separated,  except  at  meals,  and  weekly  baths 
are  given  the  inmates. 

There  are  six  paid  employees  in  the  house,  and  the  Com- 
mittee reports  that  '*  a  paid  cook  is  most  necessary,*^  the  cookiui^ 
at  the  present  time  being  done  by  two  male  paupers,  one  oj 
whom  is  decidedly  feeble-minded. 

The  general  condition  of  the  house  in  regard  to  food,  cleanli- 
neas  water  supply  and  drainage  is  said  to  be  excellent,  but  the 
ventilation,  especially  in  the  female  department,  is  not  good. 

It  is  said  the  work  and  intlueuce  of  the  Committee  has  r0* 
suited  in  good  in  a  general  way.  It  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  a  paid  cook  and  also  that  better  means  of  ventilation  be 
secuJ'ed. 
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8SG.     Poorhouse  at  Fultonvilh 
Population  November  1,  lSy2,  58; 
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rganized  N< 
Capacity  of  the  house,  90. 
men,  30;  women,  28. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  for  this  county  has  held  nine 
lueetiugB  with  an  average  attendance  of  three  members,  and  the 
poorhouse  has  been  visited  eight  times  during  the  year,  twenty- 
five  ditferent  members  taking  part  in  the  visiting. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insane  were  all  removed  to  the  Utica 
Stat©  Hospital  in  April,  1S92. 

There  are  no  children  in  the  poorhouse;  several  were  received 
by  the  Superintenilent  of  the  Poor  during  the  year  and  some 
were  placed  in  a  children's  Jiorae  and  a  few  in  private   families. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes*  ex- 
cept in  the  dining  room. 

Eleven  inmates  are  feebleniindedand  three  are  epileptic. 

There  are  no  ablo-liotlied  persons  in  the  ponrhonse. 

Regulations  are  supposed  to  be  enforcea  regarding  personal 
cleanhness, 

A  burial  service  is  held  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poor- 
house, but  no  regular  religious  services  are  held. 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  there  is  not  adequate  pro- 
vision fur  the  sick  as  regards  special  rooms,  special  diet  and 
nursing. 

There  am  three  paid  employees,  and  they  are  not  considered 
sufficient  to  properly  superintend  the  poorhouse  and  at  the  same 
time  oversee  and  in  some  degree  train  the  inmates. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, water  supply,  diarnage,  ventilation,  Inod,  etc.,  is  good. 

The  Local  Coramitttee,  since  its  organization,  has  secured 
more  comfortable  bathing  arrangements,  burial  services,  re- 
moval of  special  cases  foi-  treatment,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  house. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  are,  at  the  present  time, 
more  nourishing  food  for  the  aged,  a  woman  nurse  or  superin- 
tendent, and  warmm' clothing  in  winter.  It  is  also  urged  that 
I  he  *•  farming  system  "  be  abolished. 

NEW   YORK  COUNTY, 

Organ f zed  Januai*!/  fl,  1872. — The  printed  annual  report  is" 
dated  November  11,  isi^2,  and  covers  the  year  ending  October  1, 
l'*J2.  At  the  latter  date  tliere  were  in  the  instiintions  of  Charities 
aod  Connection  13,140  inmates;  1,727  otiicers  and  employees  and 
1,070  unpaid  helpers;  of  the  inmates,  l,53S  were  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  city  prisons. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  ap- 
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pointment  by  the  Mayor  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the- 
care  of  the  insane  in  New  York  County.  In  accordance  with 
the  reconiinendations  of  this  commission  the  city  has  acquired 
from  the  State  the  title  to  the  whole  of  Ward's  Island,  and  the 
Legislature  has  authoi-ized  the  issue  of  j|50(i,000  of  honds  for  the 
erection  of  asylum  buildings;  and  the  General  Superintendent 
of  the  rity  asylum  states  that  patients  are  being  cuncentrated  lis 
rapidly  as  possible  u|»on  Ward's  Island  and  at  the  city  farm  at 
Islip  with  a  view  to  the  abandonment  of  the  asyhim  buildings 
on  Blackwells  and  Hart's  Islands;  and  that  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  prison  or  other  un|»aid 
helpers,  female  lunatics  are  assigned  to  in-door  work  in  male 
asylums  and  male  lunatics  to  out-door  work  for  female  asylums* 
The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  four  city  asylums  on  October  lat 
was  5^707,  an  increase  of  377  in  the  year;  the  capacity  of  the 
asylum  is  4,313,  an  increase  of  1S3  during  the  year, 

The  fre<pient  deficiency  of  clothing  in  the  public  institiitioti& 
is  thought  to  arise  partly  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  clothes 
on  their  iliscbarge  to  inmates  wfjose  clothing  has  been  de* 
stroyed.  It  is  suggested  that  such  persons  might  be  allowed  to 
earn  clothing  by  vvork  for  the  city  department. 

The  Committee  laments  its  lack  of  visitors.  Typhus  fever  in 
several  institutions  hindered  visitation  for  some  time  in  th^^ 
spring  of  1  snif . 

Belle v^ne  Hospital. — The  number  of  admissions  for  the  year 
(including  the  alcoholic  wards  and  the  v^^^^ilions  for  the  iosane) 
was  lts07*j,  more  by  1,670  than  in  the  previous  year;  the  highest 
census  was  787,  the  lowest  624.  The  lodging  house  i*eceived 
7,t*lU)  persons,  an  increase  of  1»853  over  the  previous  year,  and 
was  fiequently  crowded.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  have 
usually  been  in  good  condition;  the  building  has  been  painted 
throughout  and  many  minor  repairs  have  been  made;  milk  and 
eggs  have  bc*en  plentiful  and  the  tish  improved.  A  paid  plumber 
is  now  [lermanently  emplt^yed,  and  also  a  paid  workman  ta 
supervise  the  workhouse  carpentei's  and  painters;  a  woman  is^ 
kept  on  duty,  day  and  night,  in  the  reception  office,  A  tent  was 
erected  on  tlie  grounds  to  receive  susperted  cases  of  typhus.  The 
low  basement  room  occui)ied  by  the  workhouse  women  was 
found  one  day  to  contain  ten  beds  on  the  floor  besides  the  lU 
canvas  beds— more  than  the  air  space  seems  to  justify.  The 
filling  in  of  the  water  front  has  enlarged  the  grounds  of  the 
hospital  by  about  half  tlieir  former  extent:  the  Morgue  ha4*l>een 
removed  to  the  end  of  the  dock,  where  it  is  accessible  by  water. 

BeUevue  Pavilions  for  the  Insane,— The  number  admitted  to 
these  pavilions  during  the  year  was  2,iri3^  an  increase  of  lOi 
over  tne  previous  year.     No  imiK>rtant  change  is  noted  in  them. 
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Bellevue  Alcoholic  Wards. — The  niiraber  admitted  during 
!the  year  was  4,483  (3,2S8  men;  1,195  women),  and  the  wards 
have  been  much  crowded;  there  are  but  12  beds  for  women  and 
1 15  for  men,  and  as  many  as  62  men  and  2u  women  have  been 
(there  at  a  time.  Yet  it  seeme  not  uncommon  to  admit  persons 
(who  ai*e  not  alcoholic  patients.  The  wards  are  usually  in  as 
order  as  their  condition  will  admit.  The  new  alcoholic 
irds  are  reported  to  be  finished  except  for  gas  fixtures.* 

Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses  {Women).— In  1801  there 
were  1,721  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school,  of  whom  41 
wei'e  admitted,  11  faihog  during  the  probative  month;  a  class  of 
20  was  graduated  in  January,  1892.  Three  graduates  have  been 
called  during  the  year  to  responsible  positions  in  otlier  cities. 
The  per  capita  allowance  from  the  city  for  the  board  of  nurses 
was  increased  last  spring  from  $iO  per  month  to  $15. 

Emergency  HospttaL—The  number  of  confinements  during 

the  year  was  150,  with  not  one  death  of  a  mother;  five  babies 

The  hospital  has  been  iTi  good  condition;  the  floors  have 

m  repaired  and  painted,  and  the  supplies  have  been  abundant, 
except  of  baby  clothes. 

Gouvernenr  Hospital, — The  number  of  patients  admitted 
during  the  year  was  2,4^2,  an  increase  of  631;  the  number  of 
births  w^as  4S.  About  three-fifths  of  the  patients  wore  trans- 
lerred  to  other  hospitals.  The  plumbing  has  been  improved  and 
the  punifis  and  ranges  repaired;  but  there  is  no  hot  water  above 
the  basement,  except  in  the  operating  room,  and  no  bath  in  the 
hospital.  The  stove  in  the  children-s  ward  was  broken  last 
January  and  was  not  replaced  during  the  winter.  Tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Medical  Board  has  been  made  executive  manager  of 
the  hospital,  and  the  change  works  well.  The  hospital  has  been 
iiainted  and  kalsomined  throughout;  20  window  screens  have 
been  furnished  and  a  new  fire-extinguisher,  and  boilers  for  ster- 
iliziug  water  have  been  set  in  the  operating  room.  Four  paid 
helpers  are  allowed  at  $8  per  month,  besides  the  paid  cook, 
waitress  and  laundress;  only  discharged  workhouse  helpers  will 
accept  such  low  vvages»  and  after  a  short  time  of  steady  work 
they  are  usually  dismissed  for  drunkenness. 

Harlem  Hospital— ^Tho  number  admitted  during  the  year 
^was  2»378,  an  increase  of  about  VJ7.     About  half  the  cases  were 
"  asfen-ed   to    other    institutions.     The   births   numbered   28, 
Jough  there  can  be  no  suitable  accommodation  for  such  eases 
here.     The    new    building,   containing    laundry,   drying-room, 
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isolating  room,  padded  cell  and  helpers'  dormitory,  was  occupied 
last  March;  then  the  old  laundry  was  turned  into  a  dining-room 
for  doctors  and  nurses.  The  interior  of  the  hospital  has  been 
painted  and  the  roof  repaired;  the  entrance  door  has  l>een  made 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  stretcher;  new  sinks  and  bath-tubs  have 
been  furnished;  the  area  and  back  yard  have  been  well  paved 
and  a  fire  escape  put  up;  bars  have  been  put  in  the  windows  of 
the  male  wards,  ](»ng  nightshirts  furnished  for  fever  patients, 
and  spritig  beds  sQ|>phed  throughout.  In  the  spring  there  were 
not  enough  workhouse  helpers  to  do  the  work;  seven  paid  helpers 
aro  now  allowed  at  $8  per  month,  and  six  workhouse  women 
besides.  The  paid  helpers  are  workhouse  women  who  have 
served  out  their  time  and  proved  capable;  they  share  the  dormi- 
tory with  the  unpaid  helpers*  and  wear  the  ticking  dress.  One 
of  them  has  been  working  steadily  for  six  months.  The  dispen- 
sary is  much  cramped  for  room. 

Fordham  FIospitaL—Thiahospital  was  opened  April  11,  IS92; 
from  that  date  to  October  1st  it  received  175  patients.  It  is  a 
small  wooden  house  of  three  stories  and  basement,  containing 
four  wards,  26  beds  in  all,  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  doctors' and 
nurses*  rooms,  an  operating  room,  and  in  the  basement  a  kitchen, 
laundry  and  coal  cellar.  An  elevator  large  enough  to  hold  a 
stretcher  goes  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house.  There 
are  three  nurses;  no  workhouse  women  are  employed,  but  usually 
four  workhouse  men.  The  supplies  are  brought  daily  by  wagoa 
from  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street  and  East  River. 

New  York  City  and  Maternity  HospitaL — The  name  of  this» 
formerly  Cliarity  Hospital,  has  been  changed  in  deference  to  the^. 
feelings  of  the  patients.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year 
(including  the  maiernity  cases)  was  7,501;  the  house  was  unusu- 
ally full  in  February  last,  while  at  the  same  time  many  nurses- 
w^re  ill.  The  number  of  confinements  during  the  year  was  334, 
with  4  deaths  of  mothers  and  22  of  infants*  The  maternity 
pavilions  have  been  painted  throughout,  the  nui'ses'  home  re* 
paired  and  painted,  and  one  tower  to  contain  l»ath-roums,  etc,  for 
the  main  hospital  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  stated  that  thre^?  more 
towers  will  be  required  for  the  removal  of  all  plumbing  from  the 
interior.  The  old  plumbing  is  in  bad  conditioH.  The  work  on  the 
pavilion  formerly  used  by  the  *'  waiting  women,**  which  is  to  he 
converted  into  an  addition  to  the  nurses'  home,  is  approaching: 
completion.  The  connection  of  the  Training  School  with  the 
nursing  service  at  the  almshouse  and  at  KandalFs  Island  Wj 
severed  last  winter. 

Epileptic  Pavilio7is. — A  special  committee  on  the  BrabazoiT 
meut  Scheme  attempted  last  winter  to  give  the  epileptk 
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women  sorae  ligbt  occupation.  Materials  for  fancy  work  were 
furnished,  the  articles  made  were  sold  among  friends,  a  part  of 
the  proceeds  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  more  materials,  and  a 
part  expended  for  au  ice- water  cooler  for  the  ward,  which  was 
much  enjoyed  in  the  hot  weather.  The  head  nurse  reported 
that  the  work  benefited  the  women,  and  this  winter  a  teacher 
has  been  temporarily  employed,  to  teach  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  do  anything. 

Atmshoiiset  B.  L—The  census  on  September  30th,  including 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables  and  the  blind  wards*  was  1,979,  an 
increase  of  126  in  the  year.  In  March  there  were  over  2,200 
inmates,  and  in  nearly  every  ward  there  were  persons  sleeping 
on  the  floor.  This  crowding  is  largely  due  to  the  practice  of 
transferring  infirm  misdemeanants  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
almshouse,  where  they  are  mingled  with  and  treated  like  the 
other  inmates.  Of  3,731  admissions  to  the  almshouse  during  the 
year,  1,068  were  ti'ansfers  from  the  workhouse.  The  method  of 
distributing  meal-checks  is  improved;  inmates  are  assigned  once 
for  all  either  to  the  first  or  the  second  table  and  receive  perma- 
nent checks,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  daily,  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  line  outside  the  dining-room.  The  food,  which  was 
very  poor  in  the  early  summer,  is  now  improved,  and  tlie  wards 
are  clean*  The  Hospital  for  Incurables  was  moved  in  September 
last  to  the  new  buildings  which  comprise  two  one-story  pavilions 
containing  each  a  ward  of  53  beds,  a  dining-room,  a  bath-room, 
a  nurse's  room,  and  a  small,  dark^  inadequate  clothes  room. 
The  wards  emptied  by  the  removal  of  the  incurable  patients 
have  become  the  almsbouse  hospital  for  womeu;  and  those 
formerly  used  for  the  latter  service  are  now  ordinary  alms- 
house w^ards.  The  hospital  wards  are  scantily  supplied  with 
sheets,  clothing,  etc.  The  supervising  nurse  resigned  in  Febru- 
ary, 181*2,  Her  successor  impresses  the  visitors  favorably.  The 
nurse  of  one  of  the  blind  wards  is  too  old  and  infirm  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  small  laundry  for  officials^  clothing  is  not  warmed  at 
all;  two  workhouse  women  eat  as  well  as  work  here.  Last  spring 
the  almshouse  was  quarantined  because  of  a  case  of  typhus,  and 
visiting  was  suspended  for  some  weeks;  it  was  visited  through 
the  summer,  except  in  August. 

Workhouse,  B,  Z—The  number  of  commitments  for  the  year 
was  20,656,  a  decrease  of  031,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  commitments  for  10  days  or  less  during  180 1  was 
7,133,  somewhat  over  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  commit- 
ments. Last  spring  there  were  not  women  enough  in  the  house 
to  do  the  work  required.  The  women  who  go  out  to  work  now 
have  hoods,  and  in  winter  a  double  blanket  as  a  wrap.     The 
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men's  hospital  has  been  painted  and  ceiled  and  provided  with  an 
operating  room.  The  operating  room  of  the  women's  hospital 
has  been  enlarged.  The  attempt  to  have  the  supervising  nui-se 
from  the  almshouse  take  charge  of  these  wards  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  laundry  matron  needs  two  assistants,  so  that  neither  ■ 
of  the  rooms  of  which  she  has  charge  may  be  left  unguarded,      m 

A  warm,  decent  dock-house  has  been  built  at  Seventy-eighth 
street  for  the  workhouse  ferry  and  the  landing  steps  have  l>een 
improved.  A  policeman  should  be  stationeti  there,  at  least  at 
night,  for  the  street  to  Avenue  A  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 
The  landing  on  BlackwelFs  Island  is  scarcely  safe, 

New  York  City  Asf/lumfor  Ihe  Insane. — The  four  city  asy- 
lums are  now  treated  as  one  institution.  The  whole  number  of 
admissions  for  the  year  was  1,592;  the  average  daily  census 
5,575;  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  (many  of  which  are  in- 
famously bad)4,dl3.  The  number  of  patients  increased  tvom 
5,390  on  October  1,  1891,  to  5J67  on  October  1,  1892. 

The  Blackweirs  Island  Asylum  (for  women)  was  increas- 
ingly crow<1ed  through  the  year ;  the  rickety  wooden  pavilions  A 
contained  1>27  patients  <c-apacity  HOO);  the  dark  basement  wards  ■ 
were  crammed  ;  beds  wei-e  frequently  placed  in  the  halls.  The 
new  brick  pavilion  could  not  be  occupied  during  the  winter  of 
1891-02  for  lack  of  heating  apparatus.  In  May  it  was  filled  with 
90  patients  from  the  Retreat ;  in  the  autumn  of  *92  it  was 
crowded  with  132  patients.  The  second  brick  pavilion  is  nearly 
finished.  The  laundry  has  been  improved  by  two  new  washing 
machines,  a  steam  wringer  and  mangle;  GO  soapstone  tubs,  a 
wooden  grating  on  the  floor,  a  new  clothes-horse*  stepladders 
and  tables.  Dr.  Stead  man  has  resigned,  and  Dr.  Louise  Kabino* 
witch  is  the  only  woman  physician.  The  internal  management 
seems  as  good  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A  lai^ 
majority  of  the  patients  here  are  said  to  be  women  of  gc^^^ 
character  and  antecedents.  ^^|l 

The  Ward's  Island  Asylum  was  not  visited  last  winter.      ^^* 

The  Hart's  Island  Asylnni  is  already  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, although  there  were  still  on  Octoter  Ist  257  more  patients 
than  the  buildings  were  meant  to  hold.  The  old  pavilions, 
though  not  weather4ight,  are  clean  ;  the  patients  are  comfort- 
ably dressed,  bat  have  less  occupation  and  amusement  than 
those  on  Black  well's  Island.  The  Island  is  now  suppUed  with 
fresh  water  by  a  pipe  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Water  Company. 

The  Central  Islip  Asylum  Farm  was  visited  in  April,  IS92, 
by  two  members  of  the  Connuittee.  It  comprises  about  1,000 
acres  of  land,  divided  into  two  tmcts  by  a  public  road,  and  was 
originally  covered  with  scrub  and  thicket,  %vhich  has  been  partly 
cleared  by  the  patients.     The  asylum  buildings  consisted  of  nine 
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wooden  pavilions  in  groups  of  three,  with  a  dioio^-room  at- 
tached to  each  group  and  a  kitchen  and  bake-house  behind  the 
central  group.  Each  pavilion  contained  a  light  but  small  and 
bare  day  room;  some  had  single  bedrooms  and  some  larj^e 
dormitories,  much  crowded.  The  buildings  were  planned  for 
300  patients  and  there  were  402  there,  A  laundry,  a  stable  and 
other  buildings  stood  somewhat  apart.  The  water  supply,  said 
to  be  abundant,  is  pumped  from  welts  to  a  w^ater  tower  ;  the 
sewage  is  used  to  fertilize  tiie  land;  kerosene  is  employed  for 
lighting.  Nearly  all  the  patients  were  out  at  work,  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  laundry,  the  tailor  shop  or  elsewhere.  The 
bread  looked  and  smelled  good  ;  the  cooking  seemed  well  done  ; 
the  meat  was  very  largely  bone  ;  condensed  milk  is  used,  as 
there  is  no  pasture  land. 

Ward^s  Island  HospitaL—The  number  of  admissions  for  the 
year  was  4,476,  an  increase  of  200  over  last  year.  There  were 
four  births,  though  no  reason  appears  for  admitting  such  cases. 
This  (formerly  called  the  Homeopathic}  hospital  has  no  visitor. 

RandalVs  Island  Institutions, — At  the  close  of  isoi  there 
was  a  prevailing  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Randall's  Island  hos- 

f)itals;  the  food  was  bad,  the  clothing  and  liouse  linen  cout^tantly 
ost  or  stolen,  very  objeclionable  practices  had  sprung  up,  and 
no  responsibility  could  be  fixed  upon  any  one.  The  Medical 
Superintendent  was  usually  absent  for  a  large  part  of  every 
day. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  18D2  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  formerly  of 
Bloomingdale  x\sylum.  was  appointed  Medical  Superintendent, 
and  soon  effected  improvement  in  the  food,  the  discipHne  of  the 
house-staff  and  the  employees,  and  the  system  of  the  laundry. 
Much  work  was  also  done  upon  the  grounds,  and  about  tlie 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  several  buildings.  In  April  the 
system  of  nui*sing  was  made  independent  of  the  New  York  City 
Training  School,  and  the  nurses  of  that  school  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Island.  The  supervising  nurse  resigned  at  the  same 
time  and  two  other  nurses  were  ill,  and  for  some  time  the 
Island  was  short-handed,  and  the  new  supei  vising  nurse  worked 
under  great  disadvantages.  In  May  she  received  an  assistant, 
la  October,  the  Board  of  Charities  transferred  the  buildings  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  care  and  control  of  all  children 
on  the  Island,  except  infants,  unteachablo  idiots  and  epileptics, 
from  the  Medical  Superintendent  to  the  Su|>erintendent  of 
Schools— a  step  which  tends  to  make  the  hospitals  an  adjunct  to 
the  schools  instead  of  having  the  schnols  incidental  to  the 
hospitals.  Since  date  of  this  report  Dr.  Williams  has  resigned 
and  left  the  Island. 
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At  the  Infantas  Hospital  1,036  infants  were  admitted  during 
the  year  ending  June  :^0,  1892,  and  there  were  612  deaths;  over 
73  per  cent,  of  the  *' orphans**  died.  One  woman  with  htT 
child  was  sent  to  a  place  in  the  country  by  the  efforts  of  Mi's. 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretarv  of  the  Association;  after  three 
months  she  returned  to  the  hospital,  saying  that  she  had  l>een  a 
fool  to  leave  it  and  go  where  she  had  to  work.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  she  was  permitted  to  return. 

At  the  Idiot  Asylum,  the  admissions  for  the  year  numbered 
7S;  the  increase  for  the  year  was  IS,  and  at  its  close  there  were 
moie  inmates  than  beds.  The  rejiairs  of  Pavilion  D  have  been 
finislied;  it  is  occupied  by  the  boys  from  the  South  Hospital 
while  that  is  being  repaired. 

At  the  Children's  Hospitals  the  admissions  for  the  yeai* 
numbered  388,  an  increase  of  51,  and  there  is  more  or  1686 
crowding.  The  supply  of  clothing  in  the  Girls'  Hospital  was 
scanty  last  winter;  the  Boys'  Hosfjital  w^as  in  a  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  only  in  the  summer  repairs  were  begun  which  are  now 
nearly  finished. 

The  Industrial  and  Day  Schools  present  a  good  appearance, 
but  too  much  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  retain  capable  children 
or  older  ones  who  will  do  credit  to  the  teachers,  and  too  little  at- 
tempt to  train  the  feeble  and  backward. 

The  Adult  Hospitals  were  always  forlorn  since  the  report  was 
closed;  their  inmates  have  all  been  transferred,  chiefly  to  the 
Ward's  Island  Hospital,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  more  adult 
patients  will  be  i-eceived  on  RandalKs  Island. 

Branch  ]Vorkhouset  Ilart-s  Island. — The  numbers  here  have 
l>een  considerably  reduced,  and  the  buildings  have  been  little 
more  than  half  titled  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
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NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

Organized  November  16, 1883.  Poorhouse  at  Locknort. — The 
pourhouse  of  this  county  is  considered  in  such  good  condition 
that  the  Committee  is  not  as  active  as  formerly. 

It  is  reported  that  no  childi^n  are  kept  in  the  poorhouse,  ex- 
cept occasionally  when  an  infant,  vvho  has  been  born  there, 
remains  with  its  mother  for  a  short  time. 

All  other  children  are  taken  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  and  committed  by  him  to  tlie  Lockport  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  if  Protestants :  or,  if  of  Catholic  parentage,  to 
the  Homan  Catholic  Asylum  in  Buffalo.  The  Lockpoit  Honie 
for  the  Friendless  has  this  year  bought  a  fine  property  of  eighty 
acres  with  a  substantial  mansion  on  it,  and  refitted  it  for  its 
purposes  at  an  expense  of  $30, wu.    There  ai*e  about  forty  chib 
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dren  at  present  in  the  home,  which  is  said  also  have  a  fine 
school. 

The  insane  of  this  county  have  for  many  years  been  sent 
either  to  Buffalo  or  to  Willard  Asylum.  In  1891  $24,000  was 
paid  to  these  asylums. 

In  response  to  the  queation  if  there  are  any  feeble- minded 
inmates  in  the  poorhouse,  it  is  said  '*  there  are  few  people  except 
those  advanced  in  yeai^s,  generally  men,  comparatively  few 
being  women.  Such  people  usually  seem  broken  down  in 
spirits  and  appear  feeble-minded,  or  at  least  dull  and  listless. 
They  were  not  originally  so,  but  care,  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment have  brought  them  to  a  condition  analogous  to  feeble- 
mindedness*" 

There  are  few  able* bodied  paupers;  all  men  able  to  perform 
any  labor  are  kept  employed  in  working  on  the  farm  of  200 
acres,  but  most  of  the  inmates  are  too  old  and  infirm  to  do  much 
work. 

It  is  said  that  regulations  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness 
are  very  particularly  enforced. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  is  as  good  as  can  be  made  under 
present  circumstances.  Special  rooms  are  devoted  to  hospital 
purposes,  and  until  the  county  builds  a  new  poorhouse  this  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done.  The  poorhouse  cannot  be  improved 
without  a  new  building,  of  which  there  is,  at  present,  no  pros- 
pect, on  account  of  the  very  heavy  indebtness  incurred  for  a 
new  court  house  and  jail.  Its  present  general  condition  as  to 
cleanliness,  water  supply,  ventilation,  food,  etc.,  is  very  good. 
The  drainage  has  been  defective,  but  this  year  a  large  and  com- 
plete drain  or  sewer,  about  one-half  a  mile  in  length,  has  been 
constructed  at  considerable  exi>ense.  This  new  sewer  may  be 
justly  claimed  as  the  result  of  the  work  aud  influence  of  the 
Committee.  It  had  been  a  cause  of  complaint  for  years,  and 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  remedy  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
to  a  sufficient  outlet  and  fall 

It  is  thought  there  are  no  special  needs  at  the  present  time 
which  are  in  the  power  of  the  Local  Committee  to  have  remedied. 
Everything  about  the  institution  is  in  as  good  condition  as  it 
can  be  uutiJ  the  county  builds  a  new  poorhouse. 


ONEroA   COUNTY. 


-Popu* 


Visitor*s  appointed  May,  1883.     Poorhouse  at  Rome. 
lation  November  1,  1S92,  277:  men,  125;  women,  15ia. 

It  is  reported  that  six  children  were  born  in  this  poorhouse 
during  the  year,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate* 
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There  are  ten  chihlren  there  at  tlie  present  time.  Four  children 
were  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  during  the  year 
and  were  said  to  have  been  taken  care  of,  but  it  is  not  stated  in 
what  way. 

Tlio  insane  have  not  been  removed,  but  it  is  supposed  they 

twill  he  in  the  course  of  the  next  yean 
It  is  Haid  very  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse  are  able- 
bodiod*  the  majority  of  them  are  considered  feeble-minded. 

Ke^ulatioos  are  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness  of  inmates 
and  the  sexes  are  supposed  to  be  separated. 

Reading  matter  to  some  extent  is  provided  for  the  inmat 
a!id  regular  religious  services  are  held,  but  not  burial  services. 

The  number  of  paid  employees  is  stated  to  be  thirty-six,  but 
it  is  not  s[)ecified  whether  these  include  also  those  employed  in 
the  insane  asylum  or  only  the  poorhouse  employees. 

It  is  thought  the  provision  for  the  sick  might  be  improved, 
but  the  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  very  good. 

It  is  heheved  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Committee  since 
its  organization  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  poorhouse 
a  general  way. 

This  county  was  visited  May  Gth  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
This  large  and  well-appointed  almshouse  and  asylum  seems 
to  lie  under  the  management  of  good  and  efficient  people.  The 
keeper*s  wife  has  been  sick  for  some  weeks,  she  having  become 
so  from  too  constant  attendance  to  her  duties  in  the  asylum  and 
almshouse. 

It  was  not  known  w  hat  would  be  done  in  regard  to  the  hand* 
fiome  and  well -constructed  asylum  building  after  the  insane  at*e 
removeti*  It  is  not  needed  for  the  pauper  inmates,  as  the  alms- 
bouse  is  in  excellent  condition  and  not  oveirrowded.  There  wafl 
Iuo  separate?  hospital  building  and  no  way  of  separating  the  sick 
from  one  an<  »ther.  There  was  great  thoiightf uloees  shown,  how- 
ever, in  curtaining  off  a  corner  of  one  of  the  large  rooms  for  a 
verv  sick  patient,  a  negro  whose  feet  had  been  so  Kidly  frosen 
in  llie  Adirondacks  during  the  winter  that  the  surgeon  had  been 
jql>*       '  tiutate  tbeni.    As  far  as  could  be  seen  from  a  short 

ii>  ^'keeping  was  excellent  and  the  general  manage 

metii  .nv-^L^iiiatie. 

The  usual  groQps  of  idle  men  and  women  were  observed,  but 

they  all  appeared  neal  axkd  orderly.    Some  of  the  women  were 

jjj^if  tx,,.r  ...A  <3eemed  very  anxious  to  get  such  work  todo^   There 

w  vorable  opportunity  here  to  introduce  the  BrabftJKm 

i  fimi  HO  y  mem  dcheroe. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

Visitors  appointedJune,  1882.  Poorhovse  at  Onondar/a  Hilh 
— Population  November  1,  181)2,  1C5:  men,  95;  women,  70. 

Eight  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse  by  the  Local 
Visiting  Committee  darinf^  the  year* 

It  is  i-eported  that  fourteen  women  wore  transferred  from  the 
County  Insane  Asylum  to  the  poorhouse  when  the  State  Care 
Act  was  canied  into  effect.  They  are  epileptics  and  have  sepa- 
rate rooms  and  an  attendants 

There  were  two  children  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the 
year,  both  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  They  were 
still  in  the  poorhouse  at  the  time  of  report.  One  child  was  re- 
ceived and  bound  out  during  the  year. 

There  are  thirty  feeble-minded  inmates  and  six  epi]ei>tic8. 

It  is  thought  about  two-thirds  of  the  paupers  are  able  to  do 
some  regular  work. 

Regulations  are  enforced  in  r€*gard  to  personal  cleanliness, 
and  since  the  insane  wards  were  vacated  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  has  been  effected. 

Religious  services  are  held  regularly  by  Methodist*  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopalian  ministers.  Burial  services  have  been 
held  for  each  inmate  who  has  died  in  the  poorhouse  since  the 
present  keeper  and  his  wife  took  charge. 

Reading  matter  in  the  shape  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is 
frequently  supplied  from  outside. 

Better  hospital  wards  have  been  opened  during  the  year,  but 
a  dining-room  for  sick  men  is  still  needed.  This  will  probably 
be  arranged  by  the  keepers  wife,  who  takes  personal  oversight  of 
that  department  and  provides  necessary  invalid  diet. 

There  are  three  paid  employees  besides  the  keeper  and  his 
wife  and  a  farmer.  They  seem  well  adapted  to  their  work, 
and  have  improved  the  tone  of  the  house,  which  is  at  present 
hopeful. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  considered 
good  as  to  cleanliness  and  food,  and  the  water  supply,  drainage 
and  ventilation  are  fair.  The  special  needs  of  the  aistitutiun  at 
the  present  time  are  a  more  abundant  water  supply,  there  being 
a  scarcity  in  dry  season^  and  trained  imrsing,  which  is  always 
to  be  desired,  although  under  the  present  management  the  sick 
have  better  care  than  formerly. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  improvements  at  the  poor- 
house may  have  been  due  to  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Local 
Committee*  but  those  lately  introduced  are  due  to  an  excellent 
County  Superintendent  and  the  present  keeper  and  his  wife. 
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The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  May  5th  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

There  was  a  general  appearance  of  disorder  about  the  alms* 
house,  which  gave  to  a  visitor  a  very  unpleasant  impression. 
The  keeper  and  his  wife  were  away  and  the  assistant  keeper  had 
been  left  in  charge.  At  date  of  visit  there  were  204  inmates. 
This  number  made  the  house  uncomfortably  crowded  and  added 
to  the  confusion.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  the  insane 
would  soon  be  removed,  and  this  would  then  give  much  ad- 
ditional  room.  Nothing  more  forlorn  could  well  be  imagined 
than  the  yard  where  the  insane  took  their  exercise.  There  was 
almost  no  verdure,  and  no  attempt  at  beautifying  in  any 
direction. 

The  asylum  department  was  cleaner  and  in  better  condition 
than  the  pauper  department. 

The  accommodations  for  the  sick  in  the  almshouse  were  very 
inadequate.  There  were  no  separate  dining-rooms,  tables  being 
set  in  the  general  living  rooms,  which  were  also  used  for  bed- 
rooms. There  were  W  patients  at  time  of  visit,  and  thei*e  are 
no  means  of  separating  them  from  one  another. 

House  cleaumg,  plastering  and  other  repairs  were  being  done, 
which  made  some  comphcations,  hut  allowing  for  this,  the  man- 
agement did  not  appear  to  be  systematic.  A  number  of  female 
inmates  were  sitting  on  high  steps  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
fronting  a  road  which  led  directly  to  tlie  public  highw^ay.  Along 
this  road  teams  passed  on  their  way  to  the  stables  and  barns,  and 
there  appeared  nothing  to  hinder  the  inmates  from  having  free 
communication  with  any  passer-by.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
want  of  kindness,  hut  a  general  appearance  of  lax  discipline. 

There  were  no  children  over  two  years  of  age  in  the  house. 
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ONTAUIO   COUNTY. 

Organized  July  2n,  188L  Poorhouse  at  Canandatgua, — The 
LocalVisiting  Committee  in  this  county  reports  that  everything 
is  invariably  found  clean  and  in  good  order  at  the  poorhouse. 
The  food  is  excellent  and  abundant.  The  aged  and  sick  have 
special  favors  in  the  way  of  tea  and  cookies,  and  all  have  but- 
ter once  a  day. 

The  sick  are  cared  for  by  nurses  specially  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  house  is  heated  by  steam  throughout. 

Services  are  held  by  clergymen  of  various  denominations  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  but  there  is  no  service  for  the  dead. 

The  able  bodied  inmates  are  required  to  assist  with  the  work 
of  the  house  and  farm.     Of  late  there  have  been  few  of  the 
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inmates,  who  were  not  too  feeble,  to  be  relied  upon  for  long 

^rious  work. 
_     The  insane  are  all  sent  to  Willartl,  and  for  many  years  no 
"hiklren  have  been  in  the  poorhouse,  except  now  and  then  an 
infant,  with  its  mother,  for  a  short  time. 

The  sexes  are  separated  except  at  meals. 

There  are  ample  accommodations  for  sick  persons  to  be 
isolated,  in  case  it  is  desiiable. 

It  cannot  be  exactly  stated  how  far  the  Local  Committee  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  improved  condition  of  the  poorhouse, 
and  how  far  it  is  due  indirectly  to  the  education  of  the  public 
on  the  subject. 

The  Committee  writes  that  at  its  last  visit,  after  the  doors 
were  closed  and  the  fires  started,  the  ventilation  was  good  even 
in  the  men's  sitting-room,  and  it  is  thought  the  management 
could  not  be  improved. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY. 
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Visitors  appointed  for  the  City  and  Town  of  Newburgh^ 
November,  189L  Almshouse  at  Newburgh, — Population  Novem- 
ber 1,  1892,  lOi):  men,  40;  women,  09. 

The  visitoi's  for  the  City  and  Town  of  Newburgh  report 
that  two  women  are  in  the  almshouse  who  were  in  the  insane 
department  previous  to  the  carrying  out  of  State  Care  Act. 
There  are  also  several  men  insane  from  the  alcoholic  habit.  It 
is  supposed  that  ten  or  twelve  of  the  inmates  are  feeble-minded. 

Two  children  who  were  born  in  the  almshouse  during  the 
year  still  remain  and  both  are  illegitimate.  There  is  also  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child  and  a  young  feeble-minded  girl. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  regular  work  except  cooking, 
cleaning  and  working  about  the  grounds  provided  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  almshouse. 

Regulations  as  to  personal  cleanliness  are  enforced  and  the 
sexes  are  separated. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  and  there  is  a  burial  ser- 
vice for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  almshouse. 

In  regard  to  provision  for  the  sick^  there  is  a  **  pest  house/' 
but  no  hospital  or  conveniences  for  cases  of  ordinary  sickness. 
The  physician  receives  S35o  per  year. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  family  are  the  only  paid  em- 
ployees. 

The  almshouse  is  said  to  be  crowded;  there  are  too  many 
beds  in  a  room  and  the  ventilation  is  poor. 

The  general  condition  as  regards  cleanliness,  however,  is 
better  than  last  year. 
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There  is  a  separate  '*  Home  "  for  children  tinder  the  care  of 
the  Almshouse  Commissioners,  which  has  at  the  present  time 
37  inmates.  There  were  twenty  children  received  during  the 
year  and  twenty -four  placed  out.  The  *'  Children's  Home  ''  and 
the  almshouse  are  entirely  separate*  The  home  is  in  the  city 
f»roper  and  the  almshouse  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  a 
farm.  The  children  who  live  in  the  **  Home  ^'  are  pent  to  the  public 
.schools  and  such  Sunday-schools  as  the  relatives  desire.  The 
houso  and  grounds  are  well  kept  and  are  valued  at  ?  16, 000,  on 
which  is  a  mortgage  of  S:?,OoO. 

There  are  thirty-two  insane  persons  in  various  asylums;  sev- 
eral insane  persons  remain  in  the  poorhouse. 

Some  of  the  women  were  sick,  each  in  her  own  hed,  in  the 
same  room  with  other  patients,  and  four  or  five  inmates  who 
were  supposed  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  nurses* 

The  hospital  accommodations  ar^  inadequate. 

All  the  floors  are  very  clean;  they  are  washed  three  times  a 
week.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  hard- wood  floor  laid  in  the  attic 
sitting  room  used  by  the  women. 

A  young  feeble-minded  girl,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age» 
was  noticed.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  she  was  not 
in  an  institution,  it  was  said  application  had  been  made,  but 
she  did  not  fulfill  the  requirements. 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Vimtors  appointed  November  20,  188 L  Poorhouse  at  Albion. 
— Population  November  1,  1892.  51  :  men,  ii4 ;  women,  17* 

The  Committee  reports  there  are  six  insane  pereons  in  the 
poorhouse  who  were  in  the  county  insane  asylum  previous  to 
the  carrying  out  of  tlie  State  Care  Act. 

There  were  three  children  horn  in  the  poorhouse  during  the 
ryear,  two  of  whom  are  illegitimate.  There  was  one  child  re- 
maining at  date  of  report.  Seven  children  were  taken  charge 
of  during  the  year  and  placed  in  homes. 

Thei*e  are  seven  feeble  minded  inmates  and  four  epileptics. 

Six  of  the  paupers  are  able-bodied  and  are  made  to  work  in 
sumTuun  when  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do. 

RK^gulations  as  to  personal  cleanliness  are  carefully  carried 
out  and  the  sexes  may  be  cousidei'ed  to  be  practically  separated. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held  and  generally  burial 
services. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates.  There  is  no 
provision  for  special  rooms  in  case  of  sickness,  but  special  diet  ib 
given,  and  there  is  as  careful  nursing  as  is  possible  with  no 
one  ispecially  employed  for  that  purpose* 
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The  number  of  paid  employees  is  considered  sufficient  to  do 
the  work  and  properly  superintend  the  poorhouse,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness.  The  services  of  a  person  whose  time  could  be 
given  to  nursing  the  sick  are  greatly  needed. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  regards 
cleanliness  is  very  goodt  and  many  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  past  four  years. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization 
of  the  Committee,  and  which  may  be  justly  claimed  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  work  and  influence,  may  be  mentioned  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  water-closets;  the  removal  to  a  greater  distance 
fmm  the  main  building  of  pig-peos;  a  new  cemetery  for  the 
burial  of  paupers;  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  men's  hospital,  and  an  order  for  building  a 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are 
the  employment  of  a  nurse,  the  improvement  of  the  men's  hos- 
pital and  the  speedy  completion  of  the  new  hospital  for  infec- 
tious diseases. 


OSWEGO    COUNTY. 

Organized  June  10,  18S3.  County  Poorhouse  at  Mexico, — 
Population  November  1,  18ltJ2,  73:  men,  43;  woman,  3u. 

No  formal  report  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  city  alms- 
house at  Oswego,  but  it  ib  believed  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  living  in  Mexico,  visit  the 
county  poorhouse  at  that  place  frequently.  It  is  reported  that 
no  insane  pei^sons  and  no  children  are  tliere. 

Five  children  were  received  by  theSupeiintendentof  the  Poor 
during  the  year,  four  of  whom  were  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum 
and  one  to  the  school  for  feeble-minded. 

There  are  nine  feeble-minded  inmates. 

Regulations  ai"e  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  the 
sexes  are  completely  separated. 

Daily  and  weekly  papers,  religious  and  miscellaneous  books 
are  provided  for  the  inmates. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  and  also  burial  services,  if 
the  burial  is  on  the  grounds. 

There  are  six  paid  employees,  and  the  provision  for  the  sick 
is  said  to  be  adequate. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  very  good 
as  regards  cleanliness;  there  is  an  abundant  water  supply,  the 
drainage  is  good,  also  the  ventilation.  The  food  is  abundant,  of 
good  quality  and  cooked  by  an  experienced  and  paid  cook.  The 
barns  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  the  building  of  new  ones 
'  recommended. 
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The  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization  of  the 
Conunittee»  are  the  eeparation  of  the  sexes,  better  ventilation, 
ivid  in  carrying  out  the  Children's  law,  and  also  the  removal  or 
the  insane  and  other  improvements  of  a  general  nature. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are 
i  ohanges  in  the  character  of  the  administration. 


The  poorhouse  in  this  county  has  also  been  visited  during  the 
year  from  the  Central  office.  It  was  found  to  be  in  very  good 
Condi tion»  neat,  clean  and  orderly  in  all  departments. 

The  men's  department  appeared  to  be  as  well  kept  as  that  on 
the  women's  side  of  the  house,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  lived  in  the  poorhouse,  and  his 
wife  had  apparently  entire  charge  of  all  the  household  arrange- 
ments. 

After  the  removal  of  the  insane,  the  pauper  inmates  were 
placed  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  them,  and  the  old 
poorhouse  was  turned  into  a  storehouse. 

In  a  room  on  the  fust  floor  of  tlie  former  county  insane 
asylum  a  number  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  girls  slept. 
This  was  the  only  room  in  which  the  ventilation  was  bad;  it  was 
very  cheerless  and  unattractive  looking. 

Tliere  were  several  of  the  old  men  very  sick;  these  were,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  waited  on  by  one  of  the  other  paupers. 

There  were  70  inmates  and  five  paid  employees  besides  the 
Superintendent  and  his  wife.  It  ivould  be  scarcely  possible  to 
give  special  nursing  to  the  sick  and  feeble  with  thepresent  force 
of  officials. 

There  were  no  inside  closets;  in  summer  the  closets  were 
quite  a  distance  from  the  buildings,  but  in  winter  were  moved 
nearer.     Buckets  were  used  and  emptied  every  day. 

If  hot  water  was  necessary  in  bathing,  it  was  heated  and 
ed  in  the  tubs,  as  the  rooms  were  only  supplied  with  cold 

Thei'e  is  much  credit  due  for  the  cleanliness  which  was  every- 
where apparent,  when  the  many  difficulties  are  taken  into  coh- 
■  sideration. 
All  the  beds  were  covered  with  tufted,  white  cotton  spreads, 
which  the  matron  said  were  made  in  the  house.  These  were 
kept  very  clean  and  gave  a  pleasant  appearance  to  the  bed- 
rooms. 

•  It  could  not  be  said,  however,  that  this  poorhouse,  although 
kept  in  Huch  good  order,  was  in  any  sense  homelike. 

The  son  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  is  the  keeper  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  during  the  year  several  charges  of  so  grave 
a  nature  were  made  against  this  young  man's  character  as  to 
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make  it  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  lay  them  before  the  State 

Board  of  Charities.  The  result  of  the  investigation  which  was 
made  by  the  Board  within  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  for- 
mulated charges  will  be  found  elsewhere.*  The  report,  among 
other  things,  stated  that:  **The  keeper,  when  appointed^  w^as  or 
lately  had  been  an  attendant  in  the  men's  ward  of  the  insane  de- 
partment; and  when  appointed  such  attendant  he  had  been  re- 
cently discharged  from  the  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary,  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  under  conviction  and  sentence  of  a  court 
of  record,  for  feloniously  taking  money  from  a  woman  with 
whom  he  was  traveling.  He  has  been,  during  his  official  ser- 
vice as  attendant  and  as  keeper,  of  drinking  habits,  and  of  irreg- 
ular and  immoral  life," 

It  must  be  said  that  the  appointment  of  this  young  man 
by  his  father,  the  Superintendent  of  tht^  Poor,  to  a  position  in- 
volving such  gi-eat  responsibility  is  highly  censurable,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  moral  force  of  the  citizens  of  Oswego  County 
will  be  stroug  enough  to  have  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  carried  out, 
**that  he  be  dismissed  from  the  position  of  keeper  of  the  poor- 
house," 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Organized  January  30,  1879^  Poorhonse  at  Kent. — Popu- 
lation November  1,  1892,  53:  men,  42;  women,  11. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  six 
meetings,  and  six  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse  by  the 
Committee  during  the  year. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  three  children  in  the  poorhouse, 
two  having  been  born  there.  One  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  ille- 
gitimate. 

There  have  been  no  insane  in  the  poorhouse  for  several  years. 
There  are  several  who  might  be  called  feeble-minded,  one  very 
simple  but  harmless  man,  and  one  woman,  a  strange  case,  who 
is  as  well  oflf  in  the  poorhouse  as  anywhere.  There  is  also  one 
epileptic. 

Efforts  are  made  to  enforce  personal  cleanlinesSj  but  they  are 
not  always  successful 

Monthly  religious  services  are  held,  but  no  burial  services* 

The  Visiting  Committee  provides  reading  matter. 

The  matron  nurses  the  sick,  and  when  necessary  they  have 

;ial  diet. 

There  are  three  paid  employees. 

The  poorhouse  is  generally  found  clean.     There  is  an  abun- 
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daiit  water  supply,  and  the  drainage  and  ventilation  are  fair;  the 
food  is  of  gootl  quality  and  sufficient. 

It  is  thought  that  the  new  poorhouse  may  be  justly  claimed 
as  the  result  of  the  work  aud  influence  of  the  Committee  since 
its  organization. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  a 
better  arranged  liospital  building.  The  present  structure  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

QtJEENS  COUNTY. 
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Organized  Jujie  21,  1873.  County  Poorhouse  and  Hospital 
at  Bai^um^s  Island.  County  Insane  Asylum  at  Mineola. 
Hempstead  Town  Poorhouse  at  UniondaJe,  Oyster  Bay  Tomn 
Poorhouse  {Jones^  Insiitute)  at  Brookvilfe,  Temporary  Home 
for  Children  at  Hempstead, — Population  November  1,  1892,  79: 
men,  5ti;   women,  19;   children,  4. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  three 
meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten 
members. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Comnu'ttee  at  its  organization  found  the 
paupers  of  the  county  in  hovels,  the  stench  from  which  was 
noticed  in  driving  past.  The  po^irhouse  on  Barnum's  Island  is 
now  in  respectable  condition  and  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient 
keeper.  It  has  been  visited  three  times  during  the  year,  thir- 
teen  merabei^  of  the  Committee  taking  part  in  the  visiting. 

Thei'e  are  no  insane  in  the  buildiug,  no  epileptics  and  no 
feeble-minded  inmates,  except  those  who  are  imbecile  from  old 
age. 

There  are  four  children  in  the  poorhouse,  three  of  whom  are 
illegitimate,  and  two  were  born  there  during  the  year. 

Of  the  men,  twentythree  are  able  to  work,  and  of  the  women, 
four.  All  work  whenever  they  can,  but  sometimes  in  winter 
the  men  can  do  very  little. 

Regulations  as  to  personal  cleanliness  are  enforced  as  far  as 
possible. 

There  is  not  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  care  of  the  sick  the  Committee  thinks  there  is  room 
For  improvement, 

They  consider  one  of  the  special  needs  of  the  institution  at 
the  present  time,  a  special  place  or  room  for  sick  women. 

There  is  only  a  limited  supply  of  reading  matter  for  the  in* 
mates,  and  there  is  no  burial  service.  In  regard  to  religious 
services,  a  Bible  reader  is  sent  by  the  Episcopal  Church  once  a 
k. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanli- 
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cess,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilatiou,  food,  etc.,  is  said 
4>e  fairly  good. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
-Coramittee,  held  at  Barnuni's  Island,  June2*2d:  **  Resolved,  That 
we  find  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  women  who  are  sick  to  be 
very  deficient,  the  only  accommodations  at  the   present  time 

I  being  a  room  over  the  laundry.  We  recommend  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  called  to  this  subject,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  provide  a  suitable  building  where  the 
sick  and  infirm  may  be  separated  from  the  other  inmates,  and 
•also  that  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  give 
these  sick  women  the  care  their  condition  requires.  The  sub- 
ject is  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  are  authorized  to 
confer  with  the  county  officials  on  our  behalf." 
From  the  report  of  the  autumn  meeting  and  the  annual  re- 
port the  folio wmg  extracts  are  taken:  The  County  Poorhouse 
at  Barnum  Island  reported  (55  iomates:  males,  42;  females,  19; 
children  under  2  years  old,  4.  Of  the  men,  10  were  able-bodied, 
17  able  to  do  a  little,  and  15  helpless.  Of  the  women,  4  were 
able-bodied;  B  could  do  a  little,  and  T  were  helpless.  Ttie  farm 
work  was  well  advanced.  Six  acres  of  wheat,  which  had  been 
sown  on  land  that  had  been  planted  with  potatoes,  was  up  and 
looking  well.     Corn  had  been  husked  from  8  acres,  and  the  land 

»  prepared  for  seeding  with  rye  and  grass.  About  40  tons  of 
sedge  hay  had  been  cared  for  and  stacked.  There  were  about 
40  hogs,  8  cows,  4  horses  and  1  mule.  Poultry  consisted  of  tur- 
keys, ducks,  geese  and  chickens.  Buildings  seemed  in  good 
-order. 

The  town  poorhouse  of  Hempstead  was  visited  on  Septem- 
ber 30th.    The  inmates  numbered  40  men,  (j  women  and  1  child. 
[One  tvomanaud  three  men  were  confined  to  the  house  by  illness, 
;  Several  others  were  unable  to   do  anything.     Mr.   Bovard,  of 
Hempstead,  kindly  officiates  at   funerals,  and  occasionally  re- 
hgious  services  are  held,  but   there  is  a  large  field  for  home 
mission  work  at  this  and  many  other  institutions  of  the  county 
l^nd  State.     The  house  was  in  good  order  and  clean  in  most   re- 
spects, but  the  care  of  the  sick  could  be   improved  upon.     The 
I  cx)rn  was  cut  and  in  stacks,  and  tlie  wheat  and  potatoes  were 
gathered  in  the  barn.     No  butter,  miik  or  eggs  are  sold,  as  the 
supply  is  hardly  sufficient  for  home  use.     The  inmates  seem  to 
be  fond  of  reading,  and  contributions  for  their  use  are  thank- 
fully received. 

Jones'  Institute  had  been  visited  on  October  24th,  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  was  24  men,  11  women.  One  is  unable  to  come 
to  his  meals  and  all  are  old  or  feeble.  One  of  the  w^omen  has 
made  all  the  bread  for  two  years.     One  hundred  and  forty-five 
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loaves  a  week  were  made  during  the  winter.  Another  womai^ 
does  the  cooking,  one  the  dish-washing,  and  two  or  three  the- 
laundry  work.  Two  others  do  sewinjr.  Owing  to  thin  assistance 
from  the  inmates  no  help  is  hired.  The  rooms  in  the  women's* 
department  were  well  scrohbed  and  tlie  beds  in  good  order,  and 
the  women  cheerful  and  tidy.  The  men's  rooms  were  not  in  so 
good  a  condition.  The  aotunm  houjse  cleaning  will  doubtless 
correct  the  faults. 

The  farm  work  was  well  advanced.  Corn  was  husked,  the  hay 
crop  was  good  and  about  145  bales  have  l>een  sold*  About  '^ob 
barrels  of  potatoes,  sotne  sweet  corn  and  pickles  and  200  heads 
of  cabbage  have  been  sold.  There  are  4  horses,  15  cows  and  4 
pigs.     All  the  milk  and  butter  are  used  on  the  place. 

Tlie  County  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  visited  and  found 
in  good  order.  The  patients  number  *J3:  men,  44;  women. 
53.  One  woman  has  been  discharged,  and  one  man  and  four 
women  have  died  since  the  last  report.  The  general  health  was 
good. 

From  the  Committee  on  Children  there  have  been  three  re- 
ports. The  reports  from  the  Temporary  Home  have  all  lieen 
favorable.  This  Home  was  opened  Junt?  in,  issi,  at  Hempstead. 
By  September,  12  childreu  had  been  received  from  the  Ovt-i-seera 
of  the  Poor.  In  1M86  the  number  of  cliildren  had  grown  to  2^, 
The  building  was  too  small  and  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  so* 
large  a  family,  and  it  was  decided  to  locate  permanently.  Fiv& 
acres  of  land  at  Mineola  were  purchased  and  a  building  erected. 
On  December  13,  188s,  the  family  moved  into  the  new  quarters. 
The  number  of  children  cared  for  since  the  opening  is  258.  The  . 
largest  number  at  any  one  time,  64.  The  number  October,  1M>2.  ■ 
was  62-  A  school  building  was  given  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Degrauw,  ' 
of  Jamaica.  The  scliool  is  in  charge  of  a  resident  teacher  and  is 
in  good  condition,  about  50  children  attending.  The  health  of 
the  children  has  been  a  cause  for  thankfulness.  A  number  were 
victims  of  the  grip,  and  there  have  l>een  12  cases  of  German 
measles  and  13  of  cliicken-i)ox,  but  all  recovered  and  are  com- 
paratively  well,  showing  what  good  care,  good  food  and  pura^ 
air  will  do. 

RENSSELAER  OOUFTY. 

Organized  March  8,  1879.  Poorhotise  at  Tro^.— Capacity  of 
house,  400,  Population  November  1,  1892,  251:  men,  175; 
women,  7*». 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  ten 
meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven  members,  and 
eight  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse  during  the  year  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Committee. 
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during  the  year,  all  of  whom  are  suppuse«l  to  be  illegitimate, 
and  two  of  the  mothers  had  been  there  pi-eviously  for  the  same 
cause. 

There  were  also  eip;ht  children  admitted  accompanied  by 
their  mothers.  At  date  of  report  there  were  seven  children 
under  two  years  of  age  iu  the  poor  house. 

The  insane  have  all  been  removed,  and  there  are  no  able- 
bodied  paupers.     Three  of  the  inmates  are  feeble-minded. 

Regulations  as  to  personal  cleauhDess  of  inmates  are  enforced, 
d  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Reading  matter  in  limited  quantities  is  provided  for  the  in- 
mates hy  private  donations. 

Reguhu*  religious  services  are  held;  also  burial  services. 

There  are  twelve  paid  employees,  and  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  adequate  provision  made  for  the  sick»  and  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  regards  cleanliness,  water 
supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc.,  is  very  good, 

Tlie  main  part  of  the  impi'ovenieuts  in  the  condition  of  the 
poorhouse,  which  include  a  trained  nurse,  may  be  justly  claimed 
as  due  to  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Conniiittee  since  its  organ- 
jzation. 

The  special  needs  at  the  present  time  are  a  new  floor  in  the 
female  hospital  and  a  better  arrangement  1  or  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage. 

From  recent  reports  the  following  extracts  are  made:  The 
Committee  appointed  at  the  October  meeting  to  visit  the  county 
house  in  November  performed  that  duty  on  the  morning  of  the 
2»th  inst. 

The)^  visited  all  departments  of  the  institution,  and  found 
them  in  excellent  condition.  The  halls,  wards,  etc.,  were  clean; 
beds  were  well  maile  up  with  clean  white  spreads;  the  whole 
building  was  coQifortably  warmed  by  steam  and  well  ventilated, 
and  au  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  was  ap|>arent.  The}-  think 
the  house  is  under  good  supervision,  and  that  the  inmates  are 
well  taken  care  of,  both  in  the  hospital  and  general  wards. 

The  walls  of  the  portion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
females  had  been  recently  kaisorained  and  painted  and  the  floors 
oiled.  The  same  rejuvenation  was  in  progress  in  the  men's 
department. 

Dinner  tables  were  being  set  while  the  Committee  were  in  the 
house.  The  food,  consisting  of  bread,  potatoes,  boiled  beef  and 
tea  was  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  was  265,  iocluding  two  infants^ 
and  consisting  of  the  usual  proportion  of  men  and  women; 
namely,  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
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There  were  in  tlie  hospital  is  females  and  23  men.     The 
Itbs  in   October  were  seven,   including    one    infant    seven 
'months  old. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  county  house  in  Dc  _ 
camber  reports  that  the  work  of  laying  new  floors  in  the  female" 
hospital  wards  was  nearly  completed,  and  that  the  improvement 
will  add  greatly  to  tho  comfort  of  the  inmates.     Several  of  the 
halls  wore  freshenerl  and  improved  in  appearance  by  giving  the 
walls  and  ceilings  a  good  coat  of  paint. 

An  imbecile  in  tbe  male  hospital  attracted  attention,  and  a 
remark  made  by  the  keeper  that  *'he  had  been  there  a  long 
time  and  bad  madecpiite  marked  ad^^auces  in  intelligence/'  sug- 
gested to  tht^  Committee  that  it  might  be  better  to  place  such 
cases  in  institutions  suited  to  their  special  needs. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  also  from  the  Cen- 
tral office,  and  it  appealed  to  be  well  managed  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. The  hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  nurse, 
was  in  a  very  orderly  and  cleanly  condition.  This  nurse  had 
charge  of  the  wanls  jfor  men  and  women,  but  was  assisted  on  the 
men's  side  by  a  male  nurse.  The  good  effects  of  trained  nursing 
were  very  evident  in  the  appearance  of  the  hospital.  The  em- 
ployment of  this  nurse  is  dnc  directly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Local  Conunittee. 

There  were  251  inmates  at  time  of  visit*  and  about  forty  of 
these  were  in  the  hospital  department.  There  wem  twelve  paid 
employees;  these  include  tlie  keeper  and  his  wife,  an  assistant 
keeper,  a  trained  female  nurse  and  a  male  nurse. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  buildings  appeared  to  be 
in  good  order- 
Very  comraendal)le  eft'orts  seemed  to  l>e  made  by  those  in 
charge  to  have  various  repair^s  attended  to  in  a  sensible,  practical 
way.  In  one  of  tbe  closets,  wbich  was  newly  painted,  the 
keeper  drew  attention  with  considerable  pride  to  a  metal  cover- 
ing which  had  been  placed  on  the  floor.  This  was  easily  kept 
clean,  and  appeared  to  be  unich  better  than  the  oMinary  wooden 
floor. 

There  were  some  case'*  which  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  invf»stigalinn  and  care.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
feeblo-mindeil  l>!ind  girl,  wlio  had  been  in  the  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Batavia  and  had  returned  because^  as  she  said,  she  was 
made  to  work,  an<l  a  young  woman  who  was  in  the  maternity 
ward  of  the  hospital  with  her  fourth  illegitimate  child.  This 
latter  case  might  properly  come  under  the  head  of  reformatory 
work. 

It  is  believed  that  to  the  efliciency  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
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is  mainly  due  the  excellent  condition  of  the  poorhouse  in  this 
county. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Organ  tzed  April  2,  1S8S,  Poorhouse  near  Post  Office  at  New 
Do7jt. — Population  November  1,  lbi)2»  94:  men,  50;  women,  37; 
children^  7, 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  twelve 
meetings,  with  an  average  atteiidcince  (if  seven  members,  and 
thirty -six  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse  during  the  year. 

The  Committee  consists  of  twelve  members,  and  each  one 
goes  twice  a  year,  and  some  of  theai  more  frequently. 

It  is  reported  that  the  largest  oumber  of  inmates  during  the 
year  was  109,  in  November.     Smallest  uuml>er,  <S2,  in  May. 

There  v^rere  eight  children  born  in  the  poorhouse,  and  three  of 
these  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate;  seven  of  the  children  still 
remain  at  date  of  report. 

There  were  admitted  101  destitute  pei-sons  during  the  year, 
and  44  were  committed  for  vagrancy  and  other  delinquencies. 

Of  the  present  inmates  three  are  epileptics,  twelve  feeble- 
minded, and  fifteen  helpless.  Almost  all  the  men  are  able  to 
work,  but  only  a  small  number  of  the  women.  One  old  man 
and  two  women  are  ill  in  bed;  the  health  of  the  inmates  is, 
however,  genei-ally  good.  Seventeen  have  died  during  the  year. 
A  doctor  oills  twice  a  week. 

An  overseer  is  hired  at  8-->  per  month  to  superintend  the 
work  on  the  farm,  and  during  tlie  busy  season  an  extra  man 
has  been  engaeced  at  $18  a  month.  With  tbese  exceptions,  the 
inmates  do  all  the  farm  work.  The  crops  have  been  good;  36 
tons  of  hay  have  been  taken  in,  7,000  cabbages,  1,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  400  bushels  of  carrots,  beets  and  parsnips,  and  125 
bushels  of  turnips* 

The  apple  crop  was  poor,  but  there  was  a  quantity  of  other 
fi-uit.  Estimated  value  of  crops  for  1892,  §4,700,  There  are 
ten  good  cows  on  the  farm. 

There  have  been  29  insane  persons  sent  to  the  poorhouse  (lur- 
ing the  year,  12  of  whom  have  been  taken  to  the  Middletown 
State  Asylum,  others  have  recovered  or  been  removed  by 
friends.  There  are  now  two  insane  inmates  in  the  poorhouse,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  The  man  was  at  first  very  violent.  He  is 
an  utter  wreck  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  the  doctor 
thinks  it  doubtful  if  be  lives  longer'  than  a  few^  days.  His  wife 
is  anxious  to  take  him  away,  but  the  Superintendent  after  con- 
sulting the  doctor  decided  to  refuse  her  request  for  the  present. 
The  insane  woman  bad  been  brought  from  the  police  courts  to 
await  trial,  having  attempted  to  kill  her  husband.    There  seems 
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to  be  some  doubt  alioiit  her  being  insane,  but  if  she  proves  to 
be,  she  will  immediately  be  sent  to  the  asylum. 

There  are  at  present  thirty  eight  children  supported  by  the 
county^  seven  in  the  poorhoiise,  one  in  a  coloied  ofi)han  asylum 
and  thirty  boarded  out  in  fanailies.  The  children  who  are  boarded 
out  are  visited  by  the  Committee  and  fouud  happy  and  well 
cared  for.  They  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family  with  whom 
they  are  placed  atid  are  frequently  adopted.  In  the  last  two 
yeai^s  and  a  half  sixteen  were  taken  in  this  way  by  families  with 
whom  they  had  been  boarding. 

A  new  wash-house  is  to  be  built  in  the  women's  yard,  and 
this  we  consider  by  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  year. 
The  old  wash'house  was,  by  a  strange  arrangement,  built  directly 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  men's  yaid  nnd  has  prevented  the 
proper  separation  between  the  men  and  women.  The  Local  Cora* 
mittee  went  befoi^tlie  Supervisors  and  represented  the  necessity 
of  having  it  moved.  After  looking  into  tlie  matter  they  decided 
to  build  a  new  wash-house.  A  contract  has  been  made  and  it  is 
Iioped  that  the  building  will  very  soon  be  completed.  Another 
important  change  is  tliat  of  the  women's  dining-room.  Until 
last  wiuter  both  men  and  women  had  their  meals  in  the  dining- 
room  in  the  men's  building.  In  the  spring  a  room  in  the  womea's 
pavilion  was  arranged  as  a  dining-room,  and  this  insures  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sexes- 

Thebathroom  is  finished  and  is  inclosed  by  a  lattice  with  wire 
doors.  A  stationary  basin  is  shortly  to  be  put  up  adjoining  the 
bath  room.  The  supply  of  hot  water  is  sulficient  and  baths  are 
given  once  a  week. 

The  rooms  are  clean,  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  venti- 
lation greatly  improved  by  ventilating  shafts  placed  in  the 
windows. 

The  dormitories  and  halls  have  just  been  kalsomined  and 
painted.  Potted  plants  are  placed  in  the  windows,  which  give 
a  very  cheerful  and  homelike  appearance. 

The  Bnibazon  Employment  Scheme  has  li4>en  started  and  has 
given  occupation  and  pleasure  to  several  of  the  inmates.  Floor- 
cloths, iron  holders  and  mats  have  been  made  and  sold.  A  small 
percentage  on  the  article  is  given  to  the  inmate  wlio  made  it  and 
the  rest  goes  toward  a  ftnid  for  l»uyii>g  material. 

In  filling  out  54  schedules  provided  by  the  Central  Associa- 
tion, inquiring  into  the  causes  of  de]^odence,  the  history  of 
several  inmates  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
which  required  investigation.  A  French  dressmaker  who  had 
been  taken  to  the  poorhouse  when  ill  and  unconscious  of  where 
she  was  going  has  been  removed  to  a  French  hospital,  wher^she 
is  happy  amongst  people  of  her  own  race.     Another  case  is  that 
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of  a  feeble-minded  boy,  whose  stepmother  was  committed  to  the 
poorhouse  for  disorderly  couduct.  In  trying  to  assist  her  the 
Committee  heard  of  the  boy,  and  he  has  been  sent  to  the  Syra- 
cuse Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Other  cases  have  been 
investigated  with  various  results. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  poorhouse  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  the  Archdeacoury  holds  a  service  every  other 
Sunday.  There  is  also  a  burial  service  for  each  inmate  who  dies 
in  the  poorhouse. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  lives  at  the  poorhouse  and  is 
also  keeper.  There  are  two  matrons  employed  besides  the  over- 
seer of  the  farm. 

It  is  said  the  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  very  pjood. 
There  might  be  better  water  supply,  but  that  cannot  be  until  the 
water  works  are  nearer. 

Although  everything  is  in  excellent  condition,  it  is  hoped,  as 
time  goes  on,  there  will  he  additions  to  the  buildings. 

The  sick  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  is  possible  under  present 
conditions. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Organized  Mat/,  1878.— Population  November  1,  1892,  60: 
There  is  no  Committee  for  this  county.  The  efficient  visitor  for 
the  Association  reports  that  the  poorhouse  is  clean,  drainage, 
ventilation,  food,  etc.,  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  buildings 
in  fine  order. 

Two  children  were  born  in   the  poorhouse  during  the  year 
£nd  both  were  supposed  to  be  illegitimate. 
"    There  are  a  number  of  feeble-minded  inmates,  but  none  who 

entirely  idiotic.  _ 

The  insane  have  all  been  removed.  ■ 

A   very  small   proportion   of  the   inmates  are  able-bodied.     " 
Those  who  are  able,  are  expected  to  assist  in  the  house  and  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm. 

There  are  several  bath-rooms  in  the  house  but  a  scarcity  of 
water  renders  them  useless,  and  regulations  as  to  personal  clean- 
liness are  not  enforced.  The  water  supply  is  to  be  increased 
soon. 

Religious  services  are  very  seldom  held,  and  there  is  no 
burial  service  for  inmates  who  die  in  the  poorhouse. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  those 
of  sound  mind. 

The  sick  are  kindly  cared  for,  but  there  is  no  effort  made  to    M 
give  tliem  special  rooms,  ■ 

The  keeper  and  Ins  wife  are  excellent  managers  and  the  house 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
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not  consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  do  anything  special  for  tbe^ 

spiritual  uplifting  of  the  ininates. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are,  a 
better  water  supply,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  use  amon^  the 
inmates  ;  a  bright  comfortable  room  where  those  very  sick  can 
be  cared  for,  separated  from  those  \v  ho  are  well ;  rehgious  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  and  a  burial  service  for  the  dead.  **^ 

The  visitor  recalls  a  period  fifteen  year's  ago  when  everything 
connected  with  the  poorhouse  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition 
that  the  idea  of  niakuig  any  improvement  seemed  a  ho{>eless  task. 

Now,  however,  old  wooden  structures  have  given  place  to  fine 
modern  brick  buildings,  good  food,  well  cooked  and  in  varietyt 
is  served  in  place  of  salt  meat  and  mush  every  day  of  tlie  vear, 
and  there  is  a  professional  male  cook  in  place  of  the  semi-idiotic 
pauper  who  had  done  the  cooking  for  many  yeai-s. 

The  local  visitor  writes  further  that  with  a  few  improvements 
which  are  to  be  made,  the  poorhouse  in  Rockland  Otiunty  ought 
to  rank  with  the  best  conducted  institutions  in  the  State.* 

ST.    LAWRENCE   COUNTY. 

Organized  May,  18S7.  Poorhouse  at  ftm^on.— Population 
November  1.  1892,  134:  men,  60;  women,  74. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  no  insane  in  the  poorhouse;  three 
children  were  born  there  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were 
illegitimate,  and  three  remained  in  the  poorhouse  at  date  of 
report.  Nine  children  were  received  and  six  placed  out  during 
the  year. 

There  are  36  feeble-minded  inmates.  It  is  not  stated  how 
many  able-bodied  paupers  there  are,  hut  it  is  considered  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  exercises  good  judgment  in  this 
respect. 

Regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness. 

There  is  not  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

A  good  supply  of  reading  matter  is  furnished  the  inmates 
and  regular  religious  services  are  held,  a  small  weekly  allowance 
being  made  by  the  Supervisors  to  transport  minister  and  choir 
to  the  poorhouse.  It  is  intended  to  hold  burial  services,  but  it 
is  not  know^n  certainly  whether  such  intention  will  be  carried  out. 

Certain  rooms  are  set  apart  as  hospital  wards  and  used  for 
no  other  purpose.  They  are  supposed  to  give  ample  accommo- 
dation for  all  who  are  sick. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  considered 
good  ;  it  has  l>een  much  improved  in  recent  yeai's. 

*  Th«  Ontml  AtiodatloD  reeognUet  (prsiofollj  Uiat  tli«  radical  rrfomtt  l>foaf lit 
ftbottt  In  RockUnd  Ciiootj  tr*  miiDlj  dui*  ta  itie  <>xertii>aa  and  inftuejice  uf  the  loe«l  viatior. 
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The  improv'enients  which  have  hef^ii  introduced  sin(*e  the 
organization  of  the  Coram ittoe,  and  which  rnay  be  justly  claimed 
as  the  result  of  their  work  and  influence,  are  sanitary  improve- 
ments, the  addition  of  the  hospital »  the  more  coniplete  separa* 
tion  of  the  sexes,  and  care  in  disposing  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  suggestion  made  as  to  the  needs  of  the  institution 
at  the  present  time. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  also  during  the  year 
from  the  Central  office.  There  were  found  U2  inmates,  30  of 
whom  were  feeble- minded;  14  epileptic;  two  were  infants  with- 
out their  mothera,  and  two  were  boys  under  12  yeai^  of  age,  one 
of  them  a  helpless  cripple.  In  the  hospital  there  were  about  ten 
patients  in  bed,  and  to  attend  to  these  people  and  do  the  work 
of  farm  and  house  there  were  employed,  besides  the  keeper  and 
his  wife,  three  women  and  two  men. 

It  was  astonishing  how  clean  and  well  kept  everything  ap- 
peared to  be,  when  the  smalt  amount  of  help  was  considered. 

There  was  no  special  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and  the  babies 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  pauper  women,  but  no  one  appeared 
to  be  suffering,  and  the  rooms  were,  many  of  them,  bright. 
cheerful  and  homelike. 

The  most  objectionable  place  was  a  department  in  which  a 
number  of  idiots  were  kept.  These  were  supposed  to  liave  such 
filthy  habits  as  to  unfit  them  to  be  companions  for  the  other 
inmates,  and  they  w^ere  kept  locked  apart  in  rooms  by  them- 
selves. 

At  the  time  of  visit  the  care4.aker  was  engaged  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house,  and  had  the  key  of  the  apartments  with  him. 
After  some  dela^^  it  was  obtained,  but  the  thought  arose  of  some- 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  |»lan  in  case  of  fire. 

The  ventilation  in  this  room  was  shocking.  In  such  cases  it 
is  alw^ays  difficult  to  judge  who  is  at  fault,  the  present  care  takers 
of  these  poor  creatures  or  a  system  which  makes  no  sijecial 
provision  for  the  lowest  class  of  idiots,  but  permits  tiiem  to  exist 
in  many  cases  under  conditions  of  beastliness  disheartening  to- 
to  contemplate. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  force  of  officials 
usually  allotted  to  poorhouses  to  give  to  the  so-called  **  unteach- 
able  idiots'*  the  training  that  w^ould  lift  them  above  the  brutes, 
and  common  humanity  demands  some  special  provision  which 
would,  in  the  future,  insure  them  a  degree  of  rudimentary 
education. 

The  rooms  allotted  for  the  hospital  were  on  the  third  floor, 
and  seemed  ample  for  the  purpose. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  evidently  takes  great 
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interest  in  every  part  of  the  poorhoose,  and  has  arranged  in  the 
hospital  a  dumb-waiter  service,  which  adds  much  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  depai  tment.  Many  other  reforms  are  in  con- 
templation l)y  him,  among  others  improved  steam -cooking  ar- 
rangementH.  He  has  also  made  special  efforts  to  place  children 
in  private  famihes  and  i*emove  defective  children  from  the  lower- 
ing effects  of  life  in  a  poorhouse.  Through  his  efforts  and  the 
generosity  of  a  member  of  the  Local  Visiting  Committee,  a  little 
cripple  boy  who  had  been  seven  years  in  the  poorhouse  bae  been 
sent  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  special  treatment. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper,  who  is  also  the  matron,  appeared  to 
be  a  very  kindly  w^oman  and  kept  a  close  oversight  of  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Owing  to  the  number  of  defective  cases,  her 
work  must  have  been  very  difficult.  There  were  many  evi- 
4ences  of  her  attention  to  details.  Curtains  w^ere  hung  at  the 
windows  and  patted  plants  in  many  of  the  rooms,  and  more 
interest  was  taken  in  individual  cases  than  could  have  been 
supposed  possible  with  her  other  cares.  In  one  room  a  woman 
was  dying  fiom  cancer  and  her  door  was  closed  and  great  pains 
taken  to  keep  her  from  lieing  disturbed.  Some  one  was  de- 
tailed to  be  with  her  constantly  and  she  was  almost  as  secluded 
as  if  in  her  awn  home.  There  w^as  great  thooghtfulness  shown 
in  keeping  this  case  out  of  the  general  hospital. 

This  p«x>rhouse  also  receives  State  patients  and  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  defective  cases  than  is  usually  found  in  houses  of 
corresponding  size. 

There  were  a  number  of  feeble-minded  women  of  various 
ages,  who  might,  it  is  tliought,  under  a  stricter  classification  be 
sent  to  other  institutions. 

SCHEXECTADY  COUNTY. 

Organized  February  17,  1S79.  Poorhouse  at  Schenectady. — 
<;apacity,  l2o.  Population  November  1,  1892,  C5:  men,  45; 
womon,  tfn. 

It  is  r*eported  there  are  no  children  and  no  insane  in  the  poor- 
house 

Ten  children  were  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  during  the  year;  some  were  taken  to  St.  Colman's 
Asylum,  West  Troy,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Albany  Orphan 
Asylum. 

There  are  three  feebleminded  inmates. 

Regulations  arc  eofarced  as  to  personal  cleanliness.  There te 
not  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  also  burial  services  for 
"^^^h  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poorhouse. 
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Reading  matter  is  provided  for  tlie  inmates. 

There  are  four  paid  employees  besides  the  Superintendent, 
ivho  is  also  the  keeper. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution,  at  the  present  time,  is  a 
change  of  location  and  an  entire  reconstruction.  Drainage  and 
sewerage  with  introduction  of  water  are  contemplated. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  also  visited  from  the  Cen* 
tral  tiffice.  Any  building  more  illy-adapted  to  its  purpose  could 
not  well  be  imagined,  and,  as  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  only  an  entire  reconstruction  could  make  the  place 
a  prc3per  one  in  which  to  house  human  beings. 

In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  poor  con- 
struction, there  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  paid  belp  to  do  the 
work  and  properly  look  after  the  helpless  inmates. 

In  the  male  hospital  department  there  were  found  two  men 
paralyzed,  one  man  recovering  from  typhoid  fever  and  one  just 
entering  its  first  stages,  several  others* who  were  in  various  fle- 
grees  of  convalescence,  besides  a  number  so  infirm  as  to  need  as 
much  waititig  on  as  persons  acutely  sick.  To  take  care  of  these 
and  the  remainder  of  the  inmates  (there  were  Oi  at  time  of 
visit),  to  do  the  sewing  for  all  and  the  farm  work  as  well,  there 
were  employed  besides  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife  three 
women  and  two  men.  This  included  the  help  employed  by  the 
'Superintendent's  family,  and  it  may  be  added  there  was  no 
water  inside  the  buildings  except  what  was  obtained  from  an 
outside  pump  and  carried  to  the  house  in  pails.  One  of  the 
women  was  employed  as- seamstress,  and  another,  who  was  the 
•care-taker  on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  was  not  considered 
efficient  enough  to  look  after  the  work  in  a  single  ward,  so  that 
the  nursing  was  done  either  by  the  inmates  or  the  Superin- 
tendent  and  his  wife,  Tlie  women's  wards  were  clean  and 
looked  in  fair  order,  but  tlie  need  of  more  efficient  help  was 
plain!}'  to  be  seen  in  every  department,  and  was  more  evident 
in  the  hospital  than  anywhere  else.  The  Superintendent  said 
the  care  of  the  sick  men  was  a  great  charge  on  him.  He  seemed 
kindly  and  well-intentioived,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  those  who 
were  too  sick  to  wait  on  themselves. 

The  Lrfjcal  Committee  had  gone  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  thought  that  every 
one  was  quite  convinced  that  a  ht?w  poorhouse  was  necessary. 
The  greatest  difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
site. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  impoi'tance  of  this  subject  will  be  so 
strongly  impressed  on  the  citizens  of  Schenectady  that  a  united 
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effort  will  be  made  to  relieve  the  county  from  the  odium  of  the 
present  utructure. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 
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Organized  June,  18S2.  Poorhotise  at  WaterlcH}. — The 
capacity  of  the  house  is  liiO. 

There  is  no  detailed  report  from  the  Visiting  Coniniittee  of 
this  county,  but  at  the  annual  meeting  held  October  6,  lha*i, 
the  present  condition  of  the  comity  house  was  favorably  com- 
mented upon,  and  much  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  im- 
provements in  and  about  the  liouse  and  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  various  departments. 

It  was  suggested  also  that  the  Committee  look  after  the 
hospital  needs,  and,  if  advisable,  confer  with  the  Supervisors  in 
regard  to  the  enlarging  of  the  present  hospital  rooms. 


STELBEN    COUNTY, 

Organized  July,  1882.  Foorhouse  at  J5a//i,— Population  No- 
vember 1,  1B92,  li9:  men,  45;  women,  24. 

It  is  I'eported  that  no  stated  meetings  have  been  held  by  th^ 
Visiting  Committee  in  this  county,  but  many  visits  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  and  various  other 
memV)ers  of  the  Committee. 

Among  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  since 
the  organization  of  the  Committee,  and  which  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  the  result  of  its  work  and  influence,  may  be  men* 
tioned  improved  dietary,  greater  cleanliness,  religious  services, 
burial  services,  reading  matter  eupplied  the  inmates,  a  more 
commodious  hospital,  nurses  and  an  increase  of  paid  help. 

The  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  may  be  fairly  stated 
as  good,  A  better  supply  of  w^^ter  for  bathing  purposes,  pro- 
tection against  fire,  etc.,  is  now  what  the  Visiting  Committee  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain,  and  is  hopeful  that  it  may  be  secured  this 
winter. 

A  sub  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  lack  of  water  is  the  greatest  defect  at 
the  present  time. 

There  are  no  insane  in  the  poorhouse;  about  seventeen  uf  the 
inmates  are  feeble-minded. 

Two  children  w^ere  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  year^ 
both  of  whom  w^ere  illegitimate.  One  child  is  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  eleven  were  received,  of  whom  one  was  bound  out> 
five  were  taken  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  at  Bingham- 
ton  and  five  w^ere  taken  away  by  their  parents. 
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There  are  about  fifteen  paupers  who  work  systematically  and 
regularly. 

Regulations  are  enforced  as  to  pei-sooal  cleanliness  of  in- 
mates, and  as  complete  a  separation  of  the  sexes  as  is  possible  is 
made. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  other  Sunday,  and  there  is 
a  burial  service  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the  poor  house. 

fAn  abundance  of  reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 
In  regard  to  provision  for  the  sick  there  is  an  excellent  hos- 
ital,  heated  by  a  furnace,  with  special  wards,  diet  and  nursing, 
here  are  seven  paid  employees,  who  are  supposed  to  be  sofficieot 
)  properly  superintend  the  poorhouse. 
This  county  was  visited  during  the  year  from  the  Central 
office,  and  the  noorhoase  inspected.  The  present  keeper  and 
hin  wife  hav^*  held  the  position  for  twenty  years  and  appear  to 
be  very  kindly  peo[>le. 

The  building  for  women  was  entirely  separated  from  that  nc- 

:upied  by  the  men,  and  seemed  very  comfortable  and   nicely 

kept  in  every  way,  the  one  for  men  presented,  as  is  the  case  in 

many  poorhouses,  a  marked   contrast,  the   general   appearance 

not  being  inviting  either  in  regard  to  cleanliness  or  order. 

The  detached  hospital,  in  charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  gave 
every  facihty  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion*  but  neither  of  the  nurses  appeared  to  have  any 
pecial  training  for  hospital  work.     There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
however,  that  any  of  tlie  patients  were  neglected. 
The   male   idiots,  alsfj  in  a  separate   building,    were  taken 
harge  of  in  the  usual  way,  by  one  of  the  inmates. 

In  the  women's  sitting-room  an  imbecile  girl  was  sitting  alone. 
She  was  tied  to  prevent  her  from  getting  into  mischief  or  run- 
ning away.     She  was  dressed  neatly  and  seemed  happy. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  there  were  employed  two 
cooks,  a  man  to  work  on  the  farm  and  the  two  nurses  in  charge 
uf  the  hospital,  this  being  a  larger  number  of  paid  employees,  in 
pmportion  to  the  pauper  population,  than  is  usually  found,  but 
none  too  large  for  tne  needs  of  the  poorhouse. 

The  plan  of  having  detached  buildings  for  each  class  of  in- 
mates, which  is  the  case  in  this  county,  has  advantages,  but  it 
must  be  more  difficult  to  supervise  and  keep  all  the  departments 
in  thoroughly  good  condition  than  if  they  were  more  compact, 
especially  as  in  this  case  where  thei-e  are  no  covered  walks  lead- 
lag  to  an3"  of  the  buildings.  The  day  was  stormy  at  time  of 
^isit  and  the  wife  of  the  keepei  stck,  there  was  therefore  good 
rmson  for  not  finding  all  the  wards  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
those  occupied  by  women. 
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The  great  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  better  supply  of  water. 

The  bathing  arrangements  are  very  inadequate,  the  bath-tubs 

now  being  in  a  separate  building  next  the  washhouse»  to  whicli 

the  inniaten  must  be  taken  when  bathed. 

It  is  said  that  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  effected 

through  the  efforts  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  there  were 
'  many  evidences  that  nuich  thought  and  kindly  interest  had 
■  been  taken  to  improve  the  i^nrroundings  of  the  poorhouse  and 
I  make  its  inmates  more  comfortable.  The  detached  hospital 
I     owes  its  existence  to  the  efTorts  of  the  Local  Committee. 
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SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


Organized  April,  1SS2.  Poorhouse  wid  Children's  TTome  a( 
Yapbank\ — Estimated  capacity  of  house,  275.  Population  No- 
vember 1,  1892,  1B4:  men,  05;* women,  61). 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  twelve 
meetings  during  the  year  and  lias  made  at  least  eighteen  visits 
to  the  poorhouse. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the  poorhouse,  and  in 
addition  two  membei'sof  the  Committee  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
there  between  the  times  of  the  stated  meetings. 

The  present  general  conditiou  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  dean- 
Hness,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc.,  is  consid- 
ered very  good. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  organization 
of  the  Committee,  and  which  may  be  justly  claimed  an  the 
result  of  its  work  and  influence,  may  be  mentioned  a  building 
for  filthy  casest  a  sitting  room  for  women  during  the  day  aud 
better  closets. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  and 
which  the  Committee  is  now  considering,  is  a  new  pavilkm 
building  for  women  (so  called  filthy  l  Tlie  building  that  is  now 
used  for  that  class  is  a  two- story  one,  the  lower  tloor  being  used 
for  men,  the  upper  for  women.  It  is  evidently  desirable  to  have 
a  new  one»  especiall)^  for  women. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insane  have  all  been  removed. 

One  child  was  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  year  and 
four  were  received  there. 

There  ai*e  forty  inmates  who  are  feeble-minded,  idiotic  or 
epileptic. 

It  is  said  that  none  of  the  paupers  are  able-bodied,  except  a 
few  young  girls.  All  are  made  to  work  more  or  less,  accoraing 
to  their  ability. 

Regulations  are  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness;  an  entire 
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l)ath  being  insisted  upon  once  a  week,  and  oftener,  if  necessary. 

The  sexes  are  practically  separated. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held,  but  burial  services  only 
occasionaUy.  The  dead  are  frequently  removed  by  friends  and 
given  a  Christian  burial  in  their  own  cemetery. 

There  is  no  special  building  for  the  sick»  but  one  room  is  set 
apart  for  hospital  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  well  cared 
for  and  have  a  special  diet. 

Children's  Home  at  Yaphfiuk, — The  matron  of  this  home 
reports  through  the  Local  Visiting  Committee  that  twenty-four 
children  were  received  from  Novenilier  1,  1891,  to  November  1, 
1892,  Of  these  thirteen  were  sent  back  to  parents,  four  were 
placed  in  homes,  one  died  and  one  was  sent  to  the  asylum  at 
Amityville.  There  are  now  in  the  "Home''  tifteen  children, 
between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  poorhouse  and  Children's  Home  were  also  visited  iluring 
the  year  from  the  Central  office,  but  as  a  full  account  was  given 
in  the  last  annual  report,  it  will  only  be  stated  here  that  both 
appeared!  to  be  under  excellent  management,  and  the  inmates 
well  cared  for.  There  seemed  to  be  more  than  usual  interest 
and  intelligence  in  carrying  out  all  the  details,  which  go  so  far 
towards  maintaining  institutions  in  first-class  conditioo. 


TIOGA    COUNTY. 
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Organized  May  20,  1H83.  Poorhouse  at  Owego, ^The  poor- 
house  has  been  visited  during  the  year  (June)  from  the  Central 

0ffiC€, 

The  insane  were  all  removed  from  the  county  asylum  aud 
the  comparatively  new  buildings  were  standing  vacant. 

Everything  in  the  main  building  and   the  women's  depart- 

nt  of  the  poorhouse  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  the 
rooms  were  comfortable,  nicely  kept  and  very  homelike.  The 
men's  quarters,  however,  in  detached  frame  buildings  separated 
some  distance  from  the  main  building,  were  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition«  very  old  and  dilapidated  looking.  They  were  being 
repaired  and  would  eventually,  it  w\t:s  said,  be  in  fair  order.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  newer  buildings  fur  the 
insane  could  not  be  used*  as  they  are  so  much  more  conveniently 
constructed  for  institution  purposes. 

The  usual  gathering  of  idle  and  rather  debased  looking 
men  was  found  in  the  men*s  quarters,  and  in  one  of  the 
buildings  an  Indian  pauper  woman  was  engaged  scrubbing  up 
the  floors. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  sick  men  confined  to  their 
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beds  who  appeared  to  need  special  nursing;  their  only  attend* 
ants»  however,  were  some  of  the  other  paupers. 

There  were  forty  inmates  at  time  of  visit,  and  two  paid 
employees  besides  the  keeper  and  liis  wife.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  with  such  a  soiall  force  of  paid  workers 
any  one  coula  be  detailed  to  do  special  nursing. 

The  children  wlio  become  county  charges  are  placed  in  the 
Binglmratom  Home. 

The  keeper  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  and  kindly  man;  his 
wife  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  visit. 

The  surroundings  of  the  poorhouse  also  appeared  neat 
and  orderly, 

TOMPKINS    COUNTY. 

Organized  June,  1874.  Poorhouse  at  £77^55^5.— Population 
November  1,  lsl*2,  M:  men,  :.'<>;  women,  10. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county 
has  held  four  meetings.  There  is  a  new  poorhouse  in  process 
of  construction  in  this  coimty,  the  tearing  down  of  the  old 
buildings  having  been  begun  in  June  last. 

Tliere  are  no  insane  inmates. 

Three  children  were  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  y^j 
aufl  two  were  there  at  date  of  report.  All  of  the  children  bof 
in  the  poorhouse  were  illegitimate. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  took  charge  of  six  children. 
one  of  whom  was  sent  to  a  traininjL^  school  for  the  feeble  minded 
and  five  to  the  Children's  Home  in  Ithaca. 

There  are  four  feehle-miuded  inmates  and  a  few  who  are 
able  to  perform  light  tasks»  but  none  who  are  able-bodied. 

Regulations  as  to  personal  cleanliness  are  enforced  as  far  as 
present  provisions  will  allow,  and  there  is  a  complete  separation 
of  the  sexes. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates;  regular  religious 
serviies  are  held,  and  burial  services  for  each  inmate  who  dies 
in  the  poorhouse. 

It  is  said  special  rooms  are  provided  in  a  detached  building, 
but  the  nursing  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

The  keeper  and  liis  wife  are  the  only  paid  employees,  and 
are  considered  altogether  insufficient  to  perform  all  the  tasks 
im|K>sed. 

The  water  supply  is  good  and  drainage  fair. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  al^o  from  the 
Central  office,  and  as  the  process  of  tearing  down  the  old 
buildings,  preparatory  to  building  new  ones,  had  just  com* 
menced,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  clear  judgment  as  to 
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the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  house.  It  was  very  evident, 
however,  that  a  new  poorhouse  was  greatly  needed  and  that  the 
appropriation  had  been  made  none  too  soon. 

There  seemed  no  special  provision  for  sickness,  and  the  only 
room  for  maternity  cases  was  one  used  in  common  by  several 
other  pei*sons. 

There  were  40  inmates  in  the  poorhouse  and  no  paid  em- 
ployees except  the  keeper  and  his  wife  and  a  man  who  helped 
on  the  farm.  The  keeper's  energies  appeared  to  be  directed 
towards  raising  large  crops  and  the  farm  was  said  to  be 
in  good  condition.  It  was  said  that  the  Supervisoi-s,  at  a 
meeting  held  January  15,  1S02,  adopttsd  a  resokition  instruct- 
ing the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  **to  employ  a  competent 
person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the  cooking  and 
preparing  of  the  meals  for  the  inmates  of  the  County  Ahiis- 
house."  At  the  time  of  visit,  however,  June  22d,  a  feeble- 
minded woman,  one  of  the  imnates,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty -eight  years  of  age,  was  doing  the  cooking  and  was  as- 
sisted in  her  work  by  a  feeble-minded  man,  also  an  inmate.  It 
was  said  the  feeble-minded  woman  had  been  in  the  poorhouse  a 
long  time  and  her  mother  was  also  there. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper  appeared  to  be  a  very  kindly  woman, 
bat  it  was  evidently  oat  of  her  power  to  have  the  work  of  the 
house  properly  done  with  the  means  at  her  command. 

The  men's  quarters  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  no 
doubt  made  worse  by  the  building  operations  going  on. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Supervisors  it  is  learned  that  at 
a  meeting  held  December  27,  1S92,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  be  and 
is  hereby  appointed  keeper  of  the  County  Almshouse,  his  ap- 
pointment to  take  eflfect  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
present  keeper  or  at  any  time  a  vacancy  may  occur  before  that 
date;  that  his  annual  salary  as  keeper  is  hereby  fixed  at  §600, 
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ULSTER   COUNTY. 
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Organized  May^  1874.    County  Poo?iiouse  at  Nettt  Paltz. 
Almshouse  at  Kingston, — There  are  no  children  and  no  insane  in 
the  poorhouse. 

It  is  supposed  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  that  i-egulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 


nese. 


Regular  religious  services  are  held,  but  no  burial  service. 
It  is  thouglit  that  there  is  adequate  provision  for  the  sick, 
and  that  the  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  good. 
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Organized  July  14,  1SS4.     Poorhouse  at  Warrenslmrg.'—The 

fiDorhouse  was  visited  during  Ihe  year  from  the  Ceutral  office, 
t  is  only  a  sliort  distance  out  of  Warreiisburg,  aod  is  neither  a 
very  substautial  nor  modern  structure.  It  is  built  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  frame. 

There  were  58  inmates  at  time  of  visit,  and  besides  the  keeper 
and  his  wife,  there  were  three  paid  officials,  two  men  and  one 
woman. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper,  who  was  also  the  matron,  seemed  to 
be  a  very  motherly  and  kindly  woman,  and  the  inmates  all  ap- 
peared much  attached  to  her/  She  was  evidently  greatly  over- 
worked with  her  many  duties  and  so  few  assistants,  especially 
as  a  large  number  of  the  inmates  required  special  care  and  at- 
tention. 

There  was  no  separation  between  the  men's  and  women's  de- 
partment except  a  padlocked  door. 

There  were  few  conveniences  about  the  poorhouse;  quite 
recently  three  bathtubs  had  been  put  in  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
matron. 

There  were  a  few  cases  of  mildly  insane  persons;  a  number 
were  feeble-minded  and  many  were  old  and  very  infirm. 

Children  over  two  years  of  age  are  sent  to  the  Albany  Ori>Ji*'4n 
Asylum. 

One  young  woman  with  two  small  children,  the  oldest 
twenty-two  months  old,  had  been  committed  for  six  months  for 
intoxication.  She  was  a  married  woman,  but  said  to  he  disso- 
lute and  immoral,  and  her  appearance  contirmcxi  this  report. 
She  had  also  a  child  seven  years  of  age  in  the  Albany  Orphan 
Asylum.  This  woman  was  the  occasion  of  much  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  matron. 

In  a  buildmg  some  distance  from  the  main  part  of  the  poor 
bouse  two  or  three  old  men  were  living,  together  w^th  a  most 
deplorable  male  idiot  who  seemed  to  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Two  feeble-minded  women  were  aJso  noticed,  each  of  w^honi 
had  had  several  children.  They  were  both  over  forty  years  of 
age,  one  of  them  having  a  grown-up  son  in  the  poorhouse,  also 
•Ifeeble- minded. 

To  an  onlinary  observer  the  conveniences  for  work  about  the 
poorhouse  appeared  very  few,  hut  the  matron  expressed  herself 
as  ouite  well  satL<*fied,  especially  now  that  three  bath-tubs  wero 
in  tne  building. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  water,  drawn  from  the  river 
which  flowed  just  back  of  the  poorhouse,  and  the  situation  %vas 
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admirable.  There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates;  there  was  evidently  much  thought  and 
kindly  interest  taken  in  their  welfare. 


Washington  County, 
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Organized  October  28,  1884.     Poor  house  at  Argijle. 
tion  November  K  1^92,  01:  men,  33;  women,  28. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  five 
meetings  during  the  year,  and  there  have  been  six  visits  niado 
to  the  poorhouse. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insane  have  all  been  removed. 

One  child  was  born  during  the  year,  and  there  were  five 
children  residing  in  the  poorlionse  at  date  of  report,  four  of 
whom  were  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  One  child  was  sent 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  to  Sandy  Hill. 

Among  the  inmates  there  are  two  epileptics^  one  idiot  and  one 
blind  person,  The  meii  are  mostly  aged;  about  twenty-five  can 
do  some  work  leisurely,  such  as  cutting  wood,  making  fences, 
and  gathering  in  products  of  farm;  six  of  the  women  can  work 
regularly. 

Regulations  are  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  there 
is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes, 

Reading  maiter  is  supplied,  regular  religious  services  are 
held,  and  there  is  a  burial  service  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in 
the  poorhouse. 

A  physician  visits  the  house  once  a  week  and  oftener  when 
called,  and  there  are  special  rooms  for  those  who  are  sick.  It 
is  not  certainly  known  that  they  get  special  diet,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  special  nursing,  because  no  one  is  employed  for 
that  purpose.  When  very  few  are  sick  the  matron  and 
her  assistants  are  probably  able  to  attend  to  them,  but  if  many 
should  be  ill  there  is  not  help  enough  to  properly  look  after 
them. 

There  were  four  paid  employees  besides  the  keeper  and  his 
wife.  The  poorhouse  is  said  to  be  as  clean  as  can  be,  the 
water  supply,  drainage  and  ventilation  good,  and  the  food 
wholesome. 

It  is  thought  that  through  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
Committee  since  its  organization,  abetter  grade  of  food  has  been 
secured  for  all  the  inmates  and  a  more  liberal  diet  for  the  aged. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  said 
to  be  moral  training  and  religious  instruction. 
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The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  during  the  year 
from  the  Central  office.  The  new  buildings  are  very  substantial 
brick  structures,  providing  entirely  separate  accomniodations  for 
men  and  women. 

There  is  a  good  water  supply,  plenty  of  facilities  for  bathing, 
and  although  there  is  no  special  building  for  a  hospital,  there  is 
no  lack  of  room  in  case  of  sickness,  as  a  portion  of  the  main 
building  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Everything  was  clean  and  in  good  order.  There  were  seventy 
inmates  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  there  were  four  paid  employees 
besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife.  The  time  of  tlie  two  female 
employees  was  taken  up  with  cooking  and  doing  general  work, 
and  there  was  no  one  except  the  wife  of  the  keeper  to  take 
any  general  ovei-sight  of  the  housekeeping  and  do  special  nurs- 
ing. When  it  is  considered  how  manj  duties  necessarily 
connected  with  the  poorhoose  devolve  on  her,  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  her  own  family,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  she  would 
be  able  to  give  si>ecial  attention  to  individuals. 

There  were  five  children  in  the  house,  counting  the  one  be- 
longing  to  a  woman  employed  in  the  keeper's  department.  One 
of  these  children,  a  baby  less  than  a  year  old,  whose  mother,  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  her  family,  was 
in  charge  of  a  half-witted  pauper  woman.  Another  child, 
about  two  years  of  age,  whose  mother  had  left  the  poorhouse. 
was  also  in  cliarge  of  a  ivauper  woman.  It  was  said  this  cliild 
would  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Alhany  Orphan  Asylum.  The  mother 
of  another  child  had  been  sent  to  tlie  Custodial  Home.  All 
these  children  were  in  the  charge  of  i>auper  women,  some  of 
w^hom  were  half-witted. 

Among  other  cases,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  was  noticed,  who 
appeared  to  be  deranged;  also  an  idiot  man  standing  on  the 
porch  of  adetaclied  huihling,  barefooted,  and  swaying  himself 
Dackwards  and  forwards  incessantly.  This  man  never  wore 
shoes  either  winter  or  summer.  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to 
make  him  wear  them.  In  many  ways  the  presence  of  this 
man  in  the  poorhouse  is  to  be  regretted  as  havmg  been  so  long 
wnthout  any  special  training,  his  habits  are  objectionable. 

A  majority  of  the  inmates  appeared  to  be  not  only  old  and 
very  feeble,  but  many  of  them  were  of  exceedingly  low  develop- 
ment. The  great  need  seemed  to  be  a  woman  who  could  assist 
the  wife  of  the  keeper  not  only  in  the  work  of  supervision,  but 
also  attend  sjjecially  to  the  sick  and  feeble.  This  employee  need 
not  necessarily  l>e  a  trained  nui*se,  hut  a  wonian  of  tact  and 
judgment,  wlio  would  be  able  to  exert  a  helpful  and  refining  in- 
fluence in  the  poorhouse. 
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WAYNE  COUNl'Y. 
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Reorganized  July  16,  1SS2.  PoorhoiLse  at  Lyoiis.— Capacity 
of  the  house,  160.  Noniber  of  inmates  November  1,  1892,  85: 
men,  52;  women,  33. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  four 
meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven 
membei's.  Six  or  more  visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse 
by  the  entire  Committee,  which  consists  of  eleven  members. 

It  is  reported  that  eleven  persons,  who  were  inmates  of  the 
insane  asylum  previous  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  State  Care 
Act,  are  now  in  the  poorhouse. 

There  were  no  children  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  year, 
but  two  had  been  received  and  were  there  at  date  of  report. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  sent  one  child  to  an  orphan 
asylum  during  the  year. 

There  are  nine  feeble-minded  inmates,  and  two  who  are 
epileptic. 

The  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  who  are  made  to  work 
eystematically  is  about  ten. 

Regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness, 
and  thei'o  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Religious  services  are  held  quite  often,  but  not  regularly; 
neither  are  burial  services  held  with  regularity. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  provision  for  the  sick  is 
not  adequate.  It  is  thought  a  hospital  is  needed,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  urge  the  building  of  one  during  the  coming  year. 

There  are  five  paid  employees,  but  these  are  not  considered 
sufficient.  Much  of  the  general  work  falls  upon  the  keeper's 
wife,  who  receives  no  compensation;  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
matron  should  be  employed  to  reheve  her  of  many  of  her  present 
duties. 

The  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  considered  good  as 
to  cleanliness,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc.,  but  the  water 
supply  is  still  insufficient. 

Among  some  of  the  improvements  due  to  the  Local  Visiting 
Committee  since  its  organization  maybe  mentioned  better  water 
supply,  improved  diet  and  better  care  for  the  inmates.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  poorhouse  has  been  greatly 
raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee. 

The  Supervisors  are  at  present  considering  the  feasibility  of 
getting  water  from  a  well  which  has  lately  been  bored  on  the  poor 
farm.  A  report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  recommends  that  suitable  pump  and  pipe  be  provided, 
so  as  to  make  the  water  supply  from  the  well  available.     At  the 
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it  time  all  water  used  for  cleaning  put^ioses  is  carted  some 
mce  from  the  canal.  The  protection  against  tire  is  also 
utterly  inadequate. 

From  the  report  of  the  November  meeting  of  the  Local  Com- 
raittee  the  following  notes  are  taken:  **  Everything  at  the  poor- 
house  was  in  as  good  condition  as  we  could  expect.  The  insane 
building  was  occupied  by  the  patients  from  the  poorhouse;  the 
halls  were  full,  and  they  all  looked  very  comfortable  in  their 
new  surroundings,'* 

An  interesting  case  is  related  showing  the  kindly  feeling  of 
the  oflficials  in  this  poorhouse  towards  tnose  in  tlieir  care.  A 
woman,   who   was  a  patient  in   the   insane  department,  w^as 

Earalyzed  in  such  a  way  that  she  w*as  unable  to  speak,  and  had 
een  so  for  over  three  years.  By  the  use  of  an  electric  battery 
she  was  so  much  improved  that  her  speech  was  restored,  her 
faculties  awakened  aud  her  physical  condition  impioved  gener- 
ally. She  IV as  a  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  lost  all 
her  teeth,  which  occasioned  her  much  inconvenience.  The  wife 
of  the  keeper  was  greatly  interested  in  her,  and  gave  her  ma- 
terials with  which  to  knit  men's  socks,  and  paid  her  for  the 
knitting;  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  earn  sufficient  money, 
ivhich,  together  with  contributions  from  the  employees  of  the 
poorhouse,  enabled  her  to  i>rocure  new  teeth.  At  last  accounts 
she  was  very  happy  in  their  possession.  It  is  said  she  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  keeper^s  wife,  and  has  grown  very  helpful  in 
many  ways.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  special  interest  in  individual  cases. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  May  4th  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  and  hope  about  the  alms* 
house,  as  the  insane  were  to  he  I'e moved  shortly,  and  after  their 
departure  their  present  quarters  were  to  be  used  by  the  pauper 
inmates.  The  transfer  will  be  a  welcome  change,  as  the  old 
almshouse  building  is  unsuitable  in  every  respect,  l>othas  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inmates  and  convenience  in  doing  the  work.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  what  will  be  done  with  the  old  building. 

There  is  great  need  of  better  accommodations  for  the  sick. 
There  are  no  means  of  separating  the  patients  from  one  another, 
and  there  is  no  paid  nui-se.  There  were  two  very  sick  patients 
at  the  time  the  almshouse  was  visited.  One,  au  employee  of 
the  railroad,  w  hose  hand  had  been  terribly  crushed  in  coupUog 
cars,  and  who  came  very  near  bleeding  to  death  seveial  times, 
was  obliged  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  number  of  other 
patients.  He  had  used  up  his  savings  before  coming  to  the 
almshouse,  and  having  no  home,  was  obliged  at  last  to  be  brought 
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there.  He  looked  as  if  he  malized  his  position  very  painfully. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  legitimate  case  for  private  charity. 

The  present  keeper  and  wife  seem  to  be  very  careful  and 
efficient  people^  not  only  kind  to  those  under  their  care,  but  they 
also  maintain  a  de^^t^ee  of  discipline,  without  which  kindness 
runs  to  disorder  and  general  sh^iftlessness.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
cook  for  the  insane  will  be  retained.  She  was  formerly  an  in- 
mate of  the  asylum,  but  has  entirely  recovered,  and  fills  her 
present  position  so  well  that  she  is  considered  almost  invaluable 
in  her  department. 

There  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  help  would  be  re- 
tained, and  there  was  a  degree  of  apprehension  lest  the  most 
efficient  helpers  would  be  withdrawn  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
sane were  taken  away. 

Everything  atout  the  asylum  was  scrupulously  clean,  and 
the  almshouse  building  was  in  better  condition  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  must  have  required 
great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  keeper's  wife  to  maintain  such 
a  high  standard,  when  the  difficulties  she  had  to  contend  with 
are  considered.  To  add  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  old  worn- 
out  almshouse  buildings,  a  scarcity  of  water  prevails,  and  it 
must  often  be  carried  to  the  house  in  buckets.  There  is  no  salary 
paid  the  keeper's  wife. 

There  are  no  children  over  two  years  of  age  in  the  alms- 
house. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Committee  to 
secure  a  cottage  hospital  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse.  The 
members  are  to  meet  with  the  Supervisoi-s  in  March,  and  present 
some  plans  prepared  by  the  Central  Association. 

W^ESTCHESTER   COUNTy. 

Organized  January  9,  1872.  Poorhouse  at  Eastview. — ^Ca- 
pacity of  the  house,  445.  Population  November  1,  1892,  177:  men, 
117;  women,  60. 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  has  held  one  meeting. 

There  have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  visits  paid  to  the 
poorhouse  during  the  year  by  the  various  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, nine  in  number. 

It  is  reported  there  are  no  insane  in  the  poorhouse. 

At  date  of  report  there  were  seven  children  in  the  poorhouse; 
four  were  born  there  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  illegiti- 
mate, and  two  of  the  mothers  of  such  children  had  been  in  the 
poorhouse  previously  for  the  same  cause.  There  were  received 
or  taken  in  charge  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  nineteen 
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were  returned   to  Ireland  with  their 
out  by  mothers,  three  remain  in  the 


children:  four  of  these 
parents,  five  were  taken 
poorhouse,  two  died,  and  five  were  jilaced  in  homes. 

There  are  several  feeble-minded  inmates  and  one  epileptic, 
woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  is  incapable  of  any  w  ork' 
except  liglit  sewing. 

In  rej?ai  d   to  systematic  work   very  much  depends  on  the 
keeper.     In  some  cases   those  who  are  able  are  made  to  worl 
systematically;  in  other  cases,  keepers  have  been  known  to  favor] 
certain  men,  and  send  othei-s,  old  and  decrepit,  from  the  hos- 
pital to  the  stone  heap  to  work,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  protesta 
tions. 

Kegulations  are  enforced  as  to  personal  cleanliness  of  inmates;.. 
the  clothing  and  bedding  are  very  clean.  On  entering  every  one 
is  obliged  to  bathe. 

It  is  stateri  that  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  consists  of  a  good  disconnected 
hospital.  There  is  no  special  diet  provided  in  the  wards;  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind  the  patients  must  depend  entirely  upon  the* 
personal  kindness  of  the  nurses.  The  regular  diet  is  considered 
about  the  same  as  that  given  at  Bellevue  and  Charity  hospitals. 
Some  of  the  patients  eat  the  same  dinner  as  the  field  hands. 

The  paid  employees,  in  addition  to  the  keeper  and  his  wife,, 
consist  of  a  cook,  a  nurse  in  the  main  hospital  and  a  nurse  in  the^ 
women's  ward. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held  ;  a  Methodist  service  at 
10.30  every  Sunday  and  a  Catholic  service  once  a  month.  Burial 
service  is  provided  in  the  case  of  a  Protestant  who  dies  in  the^ 
poorhouse,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  are  administered  m 
the  case  of  Catholics. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  as  to  cleanli- 
ness is  commenaable,  and  the  ventilation  is  good.  The  water 
supply  is  deficient,  and  the  drainage,  though  not  complained  of^ 
should  be  improved. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  ai*©- 
an  adequate  water  supply,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
protection  in  case  of  fire.  Additional  hydrants  north  of  the 
main  buildings  are  needed  to  protect  the  wooden  sheds  and 
stables.  There  should  also  be  additional  fire  hose,  as  there  is 
now  only  *J50  feet  of  the  twoinch  hose,  which  is  quite  inade- 
quate. The  biXK>k,  east  of  the  buildings,  should  be  walled  and 
narrowed,  thus  doing  away  with  its  present  shallow  and  filthy 
banks,  and  increasing  its  sluggish  current;  this  is  especially  im- 
portant, as  the  poorhouse  drains  into  this  stream.  A  lavatory,, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  closets  for  women,  is  also  needed. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  disbursements  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor  for  the  support  of  dependent  children: 

Missionary  Sisters,  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis $15,339  75 

Catholic  Protectory   (destitution,  $8,634.69;    misde- 
meanors, $4,330.72) 12,865  41 

Westchester  Temporary  Home 11,406  75 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum 590  50 

Child's  Hospital 442  92 

Total $40,645  33 

The  number  of  dependent  children  supported  by  the  county 
on  October  31,  1891,  was  368;  on  October  31,  1892,  the  number 
was  417 — an  increase  of  49. 

STATISTICS. 

Temporary  Home. 

Number  of  children  there  October  31,  1891 89 

Committed  during  year 82 

Returned  to  home 47 

Total 218 

Discharged 95 

Remaining  October  31,  1892 123 

Total 21S 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

Number  children  there  October  31,  1 891 123 

Committed  for  destitution 34 

Committed  for  misdemeanors 51 

Total 20S 

Discharged 75 

Remaining  October  31,  1892 133 

Total 20& 

Missionary  Sisters  IIL  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Number  of  children  there  October  31,  1891 149 

Committed  during  year 68 

Total 207 

Discharged 52 

Remaining  October  31,  1892 155 

Total 207 


m  Albany  Orphan  Asylum, 

■  Number  of  children  there  October  31,  ISHl 7 

Ooinmitted  during  the  year ^-....-        0 

■  Total ....._- 

I     Discharged 1 

■  Remaining  October  31,  1892., 6 

I  Total .---....._._-. 

^^^^_  INSANE. 

^^^^^P  Pougbkeepsie  Asyimn, 

m     Kumber  of  insane  there  from  Westchester  County, 

■  October  31,  18^*1 .,_ ..„  125 

Oommitted  by  Superintendent 65 

I     Committed  by  Supreme  Court  Judge _ 1 

•Committed  by  Cuiinty  Court  Judge 1 

Transferred  from  Willard  Asylum . , - S 

TotaL-. .._... ........ 

Discharged _ ,..  11 

Died-,... ,...- -..-....  4 

Remaining  October  31,  IWi 180 

Total....... ._„ 

Binghamton  Asylum, 

Number  there  October  31,  1891 61 

Conmiitted  during  year . .,. ..        0 

Total..... 

Transferred __ ..- S 

Discharged ,.. ._, .  4 

Remaining  October  31,  189:^.. .,.....,.  55 

Total-- _ 

Willard  Asylum. 

Number  there  October  31,  1891 ..     155 

Committed ..*. 0 

Total... 

Transferred S 

Died    -- 4 

Remaining  October  31,  1892.,- ........_..,....  148 

Total.. 
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Middletoivn  Asylum, 

TTuniber  there  October  31,  1891 _--.. 16 

_  Coraraitted , 0 

"  Total - 16 

Discharged ..^ 0 

Died _.- _ ___.        0 

^^femaiiiing  October  31,  18952.....-., 16 

^^^_  Total..-.-  - — ..  16 

^^^^^  YATE3  COUNTY. 

V       Organized  May,  lS84r.     Poorhoitse  at  Peun  Van. — Capacity, 
B  100.     PopulatioQ  November  1,  1892,  32:  men,  25;  women,  7. 

The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this  county  reports  that 
four  meetings  have  been  held  and  three  members  have  visited 
the  poorhouse  during  the  year. 

Three  children  were  born  in  the  poorhouse,  but  none  remain 
at  the  present  time.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  took  charge 
of  eight  children  during  the  year  who  were  placed  in  orphan 
asylums, 

Thei'B  are  three  feeble- minded  inmates  and  two  who  are 
i?pileptic.     None  of  the  inmates  are  considered  able-bodied. 

Regulations  are  supposed  to  be  enforced  in  regard  to  pei-sonal 
cleanliness,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  complete  separation 
of  the  sexes* 

There  is  a  burial  service  for  each  inmate  who  dies  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  five  or  six  Sabbath  services  have  been  held  during 
the  year. 

Reading  matter  is  provided  for  the  inmates. 
The  provision  for  the  sick  is  not  considered  adequate;  although 
the  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  fairly  good,  the  drain- 
age is  defective. 

There  are  five  paid  employees,  a  keeper  and  his  wife  and 
three  others.     These  include  the  woman  employed  in  the  keeper's 
apartment,  the  cook  for  the  inmates  and  the  man  that  works  on 
^    the  farm. 

H        Through  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Committee  since  its 
^    organization,  it  is  claimed  that  bath-tubs  have  been  introduced 
as  well  as  an  extra  supply  of  water  for  bathing  purposes. 

It  is  thought  the  special  needs  at  the  present  time.are  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  a  suitable  nurse. 
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EEPORT    OF    TREASURER    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDI^'G 
NOVEMBER  30th,   1802. 

STATE  CHABITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

In  account  wUh  Cbamlms  S.  FAntfiHiTj>,  7\rta$W9r, 

ByBftUnce,  as  per  lAsi  annual  report  of  November  30tii,  1891...*..«,,...^  22.2^)8  Sa 

••  SubscripUons »...r*..  00 

•*  Donations .          00 

"  Interest  od  U.S.  Bonda.... .,  112  00 

**  Interest  ftllowtd  by  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Co, U5  6S 

*'  Sale  of  Publications 13  31 

"  Beoeiptafrom  li^o&rd. 148  34 

To  Rent §832  00 

"  Fuel 83  00 

"  Printing 4T2  157 

••  JUeord 419  13 

"  Statiooery 62  m 

*•  Office  Expenaee. 4(X>  00 

"  Salaries 2,959  99 

**  ProGuring  copies  of  Senate  and  Assembly  Bills. 15  CO 

**  TraTelin]^  Expenses  of  Secretary ,  454}  59 

■*  Commission  of  Collector 67  50 

*•  Water  Bent ,..>  185 

**  Balance  in  hands  of  Tzeasnrer , *C8»444  96 

E.  &  O,  E. 

Naw  YoBX,  30th  NoYemter.  1892.  Qmm.W9  S,  Fai]iobxld»  Tnatunr^ 

SPECUL  FUND  FOR  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

In  account  with  Charlis  S.  FAIHflirnJ>, 

By  Balance  in  hands  of  Trstssnzef  •■  per  last  report,  November  30tlit  1891 .       $120  98 

To  Balance  on  hand tl2U  9& 

E.  ±  O.  E. 

New  Vork,  30th  NoTember»  1892.  Cbarlxs  S.  Fiiiichili>»  Trtasmv, 

SPECIAL   FUND   FOR   PROMOTING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
POSTAL  SAVLNGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

In  aecomU  ttUh  Cmj^BouBB  S.  Fazbchild, 

By  Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  ae  per  last  report*  30th  November,  1891.        $83  88 

To  BaUnoe  on  hand $83  8^ 

E.  A  O.  E, 

Nkw  Yoax,  30th  November,  1892.  Cbaales  S.  Fjixbohili^  TVecuurtr. 

V^p    t^'^  ^'-Vrsigned,  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  Troasurer  of  the 
State  Ch  1  Association,  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1892,  and  find  the 

ae  to 

E.  C.  SrrBGttL 
JoBit  L.  Lahbov, 

•  IpM^al  Fund  of  f  250  lociDded, 
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Appendix  A. 

AN  ACT  to  confer  upon  the  **  State  Charities  Aid  Association  " 
the  power  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  any  of  the  Connty 
Poorhouses  and  Town  Poorhouses  and  City  Ahiishouses 
within  the  State.     (Chapter  323,  Laws  of  1881.) 

77/e  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ^  do  enact  asfolloivs: 

Section  L  Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  judicial 
district,  within  whose  boundaries  any  of  the  pubhc  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State  hereinafter  referred  to  is  located,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  ^rant,  on  written  apphcation  of  the  Boaixl 
of  Managers  of  the  *^  State  Charities  Aid  Association  ■*  (a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  cliapter  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eighi,  and  amendatory 
acts),  through  its  pre.-^ideut  or  other  designated  officer,  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  named  iJi  said  application,  orders  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  enabhng  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  visit,  inspect  and  ex* 
amine,  in  belialf  of  said  Assoc-iation,  in  tlie  county  in  which  the 
visitors  so  appointed  shall  residt\  any  of  the  county  poorhouses 
and  town  poorhouses  and  city  almshouses  within  the  State,  and 
located  within  such  judicial  district.  Each  of  such  orders  shall 
specify  the  institution  or  institutions  to  l»e  visited,  inspected  and 
examined,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  visitation, 
inspection  and  examination  are  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  in  force 
for  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  it  shall  have  been  granted, 
unless  sooner  revoked. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  and  all  (Msrsons  in  charge 
of  each  and  every  pnorbouse  or  almshouse  embraced  in  the  order 
specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  to  admit  any  or  all  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  said  order  of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  into  every  pari  of  such  institution »  and  to  render  the  said 
persons  so  named  in  said  order  every  facility  witliin  their  power 
to  enable  them  to  make  in  a  thorough  manner  their  visit,  insfiec- 
tion  and  examination,  which  are  hereby  declared  to  he  ff>r  a  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  polihc  benefit.  Obe- 
dience to  the  order  herein  authorized  shall  be  enforced  in  the 
€ame  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  obedience  is  enforced  to  an 
order  or  mandate  made  by  a  court  of  record. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  Ifo  tlieduty  of  the  said  corporation  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities* 

Skc.  4.  Tliis  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Laws  of  1884,  Chapter  438,— An  Act  to  revise  aud  consoli- 
date the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  the  custody  and  care  of 
indigent  find  pauper  children  by  orphan  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Passed  May  31,  18^4;  three-fifths  being 
present. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  County  Superintendent 
or  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  Board  of  Charity  or  other  officer  to 
send  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  as  a 
pauper,  to  any  county  p^^orhouse  or  almshouse  for  support  and 
cai-e,  or  to  detain  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen 
years  in  such  poorhouse  or  almshouse;  but  such  County  Super- 
intendents, Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Boards  of  Charities  or  other 
officers  shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  families, 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals  or  other  appropriate  institutions,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  cf  the  State  are  hereby  directed  to  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  When  any  such  child  shall  he  so  provided  for  or 
placed  in  any  orphan  asylum  or  such  uiher  institution,  such 
child  shall,  when  practicable,  be  so  provided  for  or  placed  in  such 
asylum  or  such  other  institution  as  shall  then  be  controlled 
by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 
child. 
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Appendix  C. 

Separate   Imprisonment  and   Trial   of 

Children. 

Chapter  217,  Laws  of  1802. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Section  292  of  the  Penal  Code  relative  to 
criminal  charges  against  children. 

Ap|irov«d  by  the  GoToroor  April  5,  1892.    Pasaed,  ttiree-fiithK  being  preetnt 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  l^orfc,  represented  in  Senah 
and  Assemoti/,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  sixth  subdivision  of  Section  391  of  the  Penal 
Code  is  herehy  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

ti.  Any  magistrate  having  criminal  jurisdiction  may  commit, 
temporarily,  to  an  institution  authorized  by  law  to  receive  chil- 
dren on  final  commitment,  and  to  have  compensation  therefor 
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from  the  city  or  county  authorities,  any  child  under  the  age- 
of  sixteen  years,  who  is  held  for  trial  on  a  critninal  charge;  and 
may,  in  like  manner^  so  commit  any  such  child  held  as  a  witness^ 
to  appear  on  the  trial  of  any  criminal  case;  which  institution 
shall  thereupon  receive  the  same,  and  be  entitled  to  the  like 
compensation  proportionally  therefor  as  on  final  commitment, 
but  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court  as  to  the  time  of  detention 
and  dischai^e  of  the  child.  Any  such  child  convicted  of  any  mis- 
demeanor shall  be  finally  committed  to  some  such  institution, 
and  not  to  any  prison  or  jail  or  penitentiary  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  its  transfer  thereto.  No  cliild  under  restraint  or 
conviction,  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  shall  be  placed  in  any  prisrm  or  place  of  confinement,  or 
in  any  court  room,  or  in  any  vehicle  for  transportation  in  com- 
pany with  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime. 

Sec.  2.  A  new  subdivision  is  hereby  added  to  Section  291  of 
said  Code  to  read  as  follows: 

7.  All  cases  involving  the  commitment  or  trial  of  children 
for  any  violation  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  any  police  court  or  conrt 
of  special  sessions,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by  such  court, 
at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  therefor  by  it,  t^eparate  and 
apart  from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases,  of  which  session  a 
separate  docket  and  record  shall  be  kept. 
■       Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1892, 
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Appendix  D. 


SENATE  BILL  No.  506. 

IntrodQced  by  Mr.  Eovscfh  (bj  request)  February   19,    1 802. ^^ Referred  to  Committer  o» 
the  Judiciary  aud  favorflbly  rtiportt'd, 

AN  ACT  to  fix  the  sentences  of  persons  committed  for  public 
intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  term  of  six  months,  and  to  empower 
the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction  to  discharge 
persons  socommitled. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfolioivs: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  pei^son,  who  is  convicted  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  either  by  competent  testimony  or  upon  his 
own  confession,  of  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or 
vagrancy  is  not  immediately  released  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fine,  but  is  committed  by  a  judge,  poHce  justice,  recorder  or 
other  magistrate  to  the  city  prison,  penitentiary,  alms-house  or 
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work-house  of  said  cit}%  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committing 
magistrate  to  commit  such  person  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
and  no  person  so  committed  shall  be  discharged  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  term,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

§  2.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  warden,  superintendent  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  city  prison,  penitentiary,  almsdiouseor 
i!?ork-l\ouse  to  ascertain  from  the  records  of  the  institution  un- 
der his  charge,  and  from  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
person  so  committed,  whether  such  person  has,  within  two 
years  previous  to  such  commitment,  l>een  before  committed  to 
such  institution  upon  conviction  of  either  of  the  offenses  of  pub- 
lic intoxication,  disorderly  conductor  vagrancy. 

g  3,  Whenever  such  warden,  su{jerintendeDt  or  other  chief 
officer  shall  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that  any  person  so  com- 
mitted has  before,  within  such  period,  been  convicted  of  either 
of  said  offenses  and  committed  to  such  institution,  either  by 
direct  commitment  or  by  transfer  from  some  otlier  of  said  in- 
stitutions, it  shall  be  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of 
charities  and  currection  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such 
person  shall  have  been  in  his  custody,  a  written  certificate  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  offense  for  which  such  person  has  been 
committed,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  found  to  have 
been  previously  convicted  and  committed  within  said  period  to 
such  institution. 

SS  4.  Whenever  such  warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief 
officer  shall  ascertain  that  any  person  so  committed  has  before, 
within  said  period,  been  convicted  of  either  of  said  offensef^  and 
has  been  committed  to  such  institution,  either  by  direct  cora- 
mitrm^nt  or  by  transfer  from  some  other  of  said  institutions,  it 
shall  bf^  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  charities  and 
correction,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  person  shall 
have  been  in  his  custody,  a  written  certificate  stating  the  offense 
for  which  such  person  has  been  committed,  the  date  of  the  last 
previous  commitment  of  such  person  for  either  of  said  offenses, 
the  term  of  actual  imprisonment  under  such  previous  commit- 
ment»  and  the  offense  lor  the  conviction  of  which  such  previous 
commitment  was  made. 

.^  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  one  or  other  of  the  certificates  required 
by  the  two  preceding  sections,  the  commissioners  of  charities 
And  Ci>rrection  shall  forthwith  act  upon  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
so  committed.  In  all  cases  of  persons  committed  for  nublic 
intoxication  or  disorderly  conduct,  who  have  been  certihed  to 
the  said  commissioners  as  not  having  been  found  to  have  been 
previously  committed  within  two  years  next  preceding,  the  com- 
missioners may  discharge  the  person  so  committeu,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  days,  and  they  shall  discharge  him  before  the 
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-expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  such  commitment, 

■  In  all  cases  of  vagrancy  and  of  persons  committed  for  public 
intoxication  or  disorderly  conduct,  who  liave  been  certified  lo 
the  said  commissioners  as  having  been  found  lo  have  been  pre- 
viously committed  within  two  years  next  preceding,  the  com- 
missioners may,  in  their  discretion,  discharge  such  person  at  any 
ktime  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
committed,  provided,  however,  that  they  shall  not  discharge  any 
person  who  has  been  certified  to  them  as  having  been  previously 
committed  within  two  years,  until  after  the  expiration  of  twice 
the  time  during  which  he  was  actually  imprisoned  under  his  last 

■  previous  commitment. 
§  6.  The  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction  may,  by 
order  entered  on  their  minutes,  delegate  to  one  of  their  number 
the  powei-s  conferred  upon  them  by  this  act,  and  may,  by  a  like 

■  order,  revoke  such  delegation. 
§  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  term  of  (commitment  of  any  person  beyond  the  period  of  six 

■  months,  nor  so  as  to  prevent  any  judge,  police  justice,  recorder 
or  other  magistrate  from  sentencing  any  person  to  pay  a  fine  • 
but  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  so  fined  and  committed 
upon  the  non-payment  of  such  line. 

§  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 

I  hereby  repealed, 
§  9,  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately, 
AN 
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Petition  in  Favor  of  the  Cumulative  Sentences  BilL 


ACT  to  fix:  the  sentences  of  persons  committed  for  public 
intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy,  In   the  City* 
of  New  York,  at  the  terra  of  six  months  and  to  empower 
the  Commissioners  of  Chanties  and    Correction  to  dis- 
charge persons  so  committed. 

To  Members  of  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

We,  the  undersigned^  believing  that  the  existing  system  of 
comnjitment  to  the  New  York  City  Workhouse,  and  of  dis- 
charge therefi'om,  of  persons  sentenced  for  intoxication,  disor- 
derly conduct  or  vagrancy,  is — 

First. — Harmful,  as  a  rule,  rather  than  beneficial  to  those  so 
committed,  especially  to  new  offenders; 

Second. — Dangerous  to  society,  and  promotive  rather  than 
preventive  of  vice  and  crime; 

TmRD. --Needlessly  expensive  to  the  city» 
Beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  herein  recited  in  support 
ef  this  belief  and  to  the  remedy  proposed. 
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1,  The  proper  classification  of  tlie  inmates  of  the  workhot  _, 
is  impossible  under  existiiif^  conditions.  The  young  offende^^ 
(each  as  are  not  sent  to  the  Branch  Workhouse  on  Hart's  Island, 
and  even  there  the  classification  is  not  satisfactory)  are  brought 
into  association  with  those  who  are  older  and  hardened  in  vice. 
The  cells  in  the  workhouse  are  made  to  accommodate  from  four 
to  thirty-six  persons.  It  is  obvious  that  even  the  strictest  super- 
vision and  discipline  cannot  prevent  injurious  results  from  the 
indiscriminate  association  of  such  numbers  together,  and  when 
there  are  but  nine  or  ten  keepers  and  attendants  for  the  nine 
hundred  men,  and  but  eight  for  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
womeUj  the  p4_>ssibility  of  the  vitiating  influence  of  such  con* 
tact  and  association  is  greatly  increased.  The  conditions  of 
structure  and  supervision  are  not,  of  course,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  present  system  of  commitment  and  discharge, 
but  the  effect  of  this  system  is  to  multiply  the  evils  which  are 
in  part  attributable  to  the  above  conditions.  The  repeated  im- 
position of  short  sentences  on  old  otfenders,  and  the  frequent 
discharge  of  prisoners  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
commitment,  bring  about  a  constant  change  in  the  population^ 
which  not  only  prevents  the  exercise  of  reformatory  infiuences, 
but  permits  contamination.  Classification  of  men  in  for  a  few 
days  is  quite  impossible,  and  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  commit- 
ments are  for  ten  days  or  less*  This  gives  a  very  unstable  char- 
acter to  the  population,  A  former  w^arden  of  the  workhouse 
says:  *' For  many  of  the  inmates  a  trip  to  the  Island  loses  all 
terrors,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  rather  pleasant  diversion, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  get  tborouglily  clean,  a  needed 
rest  after  a  prolonged  spree,  and  excellent  mu'dical  attention'' 

As  to  recommitments  the  statistics  show  that  about  To  per 
cent,  of  the  women  and  40  per  cent  of  the  men  each  year  have 
been  previously  committed  to  the  workhouse;  5,895  women  sen- 
tenced to  the  w^orkhouse  duiing  the  last  six  months  of  18SS  had 
aggregated,  since  the  beginning  or  the  previous  year  (that  is 
twenty-four  months),  23,12«i  sentences,  an  average  of  four 
apiece.  One  woman  served  twenty-eight  sentences  in  tw^enty- 
five  months — twenty  out  of  the  number  being  for  ten  days  or  less. 

If  the  police  justices  were  disposed  in  every  case  to  increase 
the  term  of  imprisonment  for  repeated  offenses,  even  this  would 
not  insure  increased  sentences  to  all  old  offenders*  for  there  are 
fifteen  police  justices  before  any  of  %vhom,  and  six  police  conits 
(besides  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions)  in  any  one  of  which,  a 
person  arrested  for  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy, 
may  be  tried*  It  naturally  follows  from  this  fact,  and  fron)  the 
number  of  daily  arrests  for  thesa  offenses,  that  in  most  cases  an 
old  offender  is  unrecognized  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  escapes 
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with  the  light  punishment  which  should  be  imposed  only  for  a 
first  offense.  It  often  happens  also  that  a  police  justice  moved 
by  the  appeal  of  the  offender  or  his  family,  fixes  a  tiifling  sen- 
tence, even  when  he  recognizes  liim  as  an  old  offender. 

Added  to  this  is  the  practice  of  discharginiu  prisuneis  before 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  sentence.  This  is  now  done  by 
order  of  the  committing  magistrate,  but  only  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Connection.  It  is 
evidently  the  intent  of  the  law  that  this  power  shall  be  exercised 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  for  good  cause,  but,  in  fact,  dis- 
charges are  made  without  any  examination  and  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  committed  to 
the  workhouse  in  18S9  were  discharged  before  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences,  and  more  thali  30  per  cent,  of  those  com- 
mitted to  Hart's  Island  (Branch  Workhouse)  were  so  dis* 
charged.  These  peicentages  do  not  include  the  numbers  wMiose 
sentences  were  commuted  before  the  w.trkhouse  was  reached. 
It  18  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  the  numhei's  have  been  the 
largest  in  the  month  of  October,  and  es|>ecially  in  that  month  of 
the  Presidential  election  years.  A  police  sei'geant  is  autliority 
for  the  statement  that  more  than  once  in  his  knowledge  tramps 
have  been  sent  at  election  time  to  Black welPs  Island  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours  for  six  months  at  a  time. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  influence  of  such  a  system  on  the 
community  is  pernicious.  A  former  matron  of  the  w^orkhouse 
says:  *'The  workhouse  has  been  from  the  fii-st  day  of  opening, 
and  is  now  (1S87),  hut  a  place  to  recruit  and  a  vantage  ground  for 
a  perfectly  dissolute  life.  The  daily  changing  element*  the  ten- 
day  women,  keep  the  links  of  information  open  between  it  and 
the  haunts  of  vice  in  the  city.''  And  what  is  true  in  regard  to 
women,  is  true  also  of  the  men  who  go  in  and  out.  It  is  an  out- 
rage against  the  unfortunate  and  the  young  in  vice,  that  they 
should  be  forced  into  association  with  the  ci'iminal  and  vicious; 
it  is  an  outrage  against  the  community  that  these  old  offenders 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  their  lives  vibrating  between  the 
workhouse  and  their  places  of  vice.  Instead  of  being  a  mt>ral 
quarantine,  the  workhouse  is  a  place  wiiei'o  contagion  is  nur- 
tured and  from  %vhicb  it  is  spread, 

3.  The  needless  expense  to  which  the  city  is  put  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  case  taken  from  the  workhouse  records:  L.  D., 
thirty-nine  years  old,  after  repeated  commitments  for  disorderly 
conduct,  was  sentenced  May  7,  1887,  to  twelve  months  at  tlie 
workhouse.  In  some  manner  she  secured  her  discharge  after 
serving  only  three  months  and  six  days  of  the  time,  gaining  her 
liberty  August  i;3th,  only  to  get  drunk  almost  instantly,  and 
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August  14th  she  was  sent  up  for  ten  days;  she  next  got  tbr 
months,  then  fifteen  days,  afterward  tliree  ten  day  sentences  in 
succession,  and  finished  up  tlie  balance  of  the  original  twelve 
months'  sentence  with  another  for  three  months.  She  thus  re- 
ceived and  served  seven  commitments  during  the  balance  of  the 
time  of  the  original  sentence,  so  that  she  actuaUy  had  her  liberty 
only  fifty  days  out  of  the  entire  year;  but  the  city  had  to  bear 
the  expense  of  seven  additional  arrests,  trials  and  transporta- 
tions  to  the  Island  on  her  account. 

Statistics  ehow  that  about  four  thousand  individuals  were 
arrested,  tried  and  committed  ten  thousand  times  to  the  work- 
house during  the  year  1887.  Thus  the  time  of  the  city  magis- 
trates, police  and  other  public  officers  is  spent  in  dealing  over 
and  over  again,  month  after  month,  with  a  comparatively  small 
numt)er  of  degraded  individuals  who  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  workhouse  and  the  veiy  lowest  resorts  of  vicious 
men  and  women  in  the  city. 

In  remedy  of  these  conditions  there  has  been  prepared  a  bill, 
DOW  in  the  Legislature,  providing: 

First.— That  commitments  to  the  workhouse  for  intoxica> 
tion,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy  shall  be  for  a  term  of  six 
months. 

Second. — That  the  Commissionei'S  of  Charities  and  Correction 
in  the  cases  of  persons  certified  by  the  Warden  of  the  workhouse 
as  not  having  been  found  to  have  been  previously  committed 
within  two  years  next  preceding,  may  discharge  such  person 
after  the  expiration  of  five  days,  and  shall  discharge  him  uefore 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days. 

Third.— Tliat  in  the  cases  of  persons  certified  as  having  been 
previously  committed  within  two  years,  the  Commissioners  shall 
not  discharge  such  pt*rsou  before  the  expiration  of  twice  the  time 
during  which  he  was  actually  imprisoned  under  last  previous 
commitment. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  New  York  has  urged  the 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  method  of  commitment  to  the 
workhouse.  The  President  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  of  Xew  York  City,  in  his  t»»stiniony  before  the  Senate 
Investigating  Committee,  recommended  the  lengthening  of  the 
term  for  repealled  offenses  and  the  granting  of  probationary  dis- 
charges. The  State  Board  of  Charities  lias  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  crying  evils  above  mentioned;  and  wardens  of 
the  workhouse  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
pres»_>nt  system,  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  system 
IiereMJi  piH3posed. 

On  the  fo Ingoing  grounds  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  urg^ 
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that  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  will  support  the 
measure  now  before  your  honorable  body,  containing  the  pro- 
visions above  enumerated. 

Wm.  R.  Huntington, 
Chairman  Ex,  Com, 

B,  F.  Watson. 

Robert  Graham, 

W,  H.  Arnoux. 

Wm.  R.  Huntington. 

John  P*  Faure. 

John  A.  McKim. 

Bache  McE,  Whitlock 

Charlton  T.  Lewis, 

W.  M.  F.  Round. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild. 
L,  L,  Seaman,  >LD. 
J.  IL  Knapp. 
CHAitLES  B.  Meyer. 


Of  the 

Church  Temperance 

Society. 

\     Of  the  N.  r.  P.  E, 
j  Ciii/  Mission  Society. 
)  Of  the  State  Charities 
5      Aid  Association^ 
Of  the 
Prison     Associa  i  ion. 
I        Of  the  Charity 
\  Organizatio7i  Society. 
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Of  the 

Church  Club. 


Wm*  H.  Arnoux. 


! 

)         Of  Society  for 
j  Prevention  of  Crime. 
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Appaadix  £« 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for 
women,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  May  It^  1892.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Vork,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfoUotvs: 

Section  1,  There  fthall  be  established  in  this  State  a  reform- 
atory to  be  located  within  the  counties  of  New  York  or  West- 
chester, to  be  known  as  the  Reformatory  for  Women. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  ap]>aint  five  residents  of  the 
State,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  fco  coustitute  a 
board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years  respectively,  as  shall  be  in- 
dicated by  the  Governor  on  making  the  appointment;  and  there- 
after all  appointments,  except  to  fill  vacancies  in  said  board, 
shall  be  for  five  years,  and  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen*ate.  Whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  said  board  of  managers  by  expiration  of  terms  of 
office,  or  by  death,  resignation,  removal  or  otherwise,  the  Gov- 
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ernor  shall  appoint  a  resident  of  the  State  to  fill  such  vacancy; 
but  when  an  appointment  shall  be  made  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  of  office,  the  Governor  shall  so  indicate  at  the  time  of 
making  such  appointment,  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  only  until  the  close  of  such  unexjiired  term.  The 
Governor  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  manager  at  anytime, 
for  cause,  on  giving  to,  such  manager  a  copy  of  the  charges 
against  him  or  her  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  liis  or 
her  defense. 

§  3,  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  said  managers 
shall  respectively  take  and  subsci'ibe  to  tlie  usual  oath  of  office, 
which  oath  may  he  taken  or  sut»scribed  before  the  judge  of  any 
court  of  record  in  this  State,  or  any  notary  public  having  a  seal, 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They 
shall  also  severally  execute  a  bond  to  the  people  of  this  State  ia 
the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more  suffi- 
cient securities,*  to  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  ret^uired 
of  them  by  this  act,  wliich  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State, 

§  4,  The  said  managers  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  time  or  sei*vices,  but  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 
each  of  them  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  or  her  office,  on  being  presented  in  writing  and  verified  by 
his  or  her  affidavit,  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  treasui-er  of 
said  board  of  managers. 

^  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  b(>ard  of  managers*  im- 
mediately after  their  appuintment.  to  meet  and  organize  by  the 
election  of  a  |>resident,  secretary  and  treasurer  from  their  num* 
ber,  and,  within  six  months  after  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
to  purchase  land  and  one  ur  more  buildings,  if  such  can  be 
found  within  tlie  limits  of  the  State  in  the  counties  of  New  York 
or  Westchester,  suitable  or  which  can  be  made  suitable  for  the 
detention  and  employment  of  such  women  as  may  be  committ4*d 
to  their  charge  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  rearrange 
and  prej>are  the  said  structures  and  premises  in  such  rnanner 
anil  with  sucli  a|>poijitments  and  appurtenances  as  shall  most 
etT<*ctuaIIy  facilitate  the  useful  instruction  and  self-supporting 
industry  of  tlie  inmates  wlio  are  to  occupy  the  same.  In  case 
DO  land  and  buildings  thereon  suitable  for  the  purpos^e  can  bo 
purrhiised,  the  said  managers  are  hereby  authorized  to  select 
and  purcfiasii  an  eligible  site,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  as 
aforesaitl,  and  to  cause  to  be  erected  tbeteon  a]>pn>priate  build* 
witli  acconimodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  inmates^ 
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together  with  such  household  accommodations  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  family  and  for  subordinate  officers  as  said  managers 
may  deem  necessary,  upon  plans  and  specifications  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  commissioners  of 
the  new  capitol  and  Comptroller,  who  are  hereby  constituted  a 
board  for  that  purpose.  In  case  it  shall  become  necessary  to 
€rect  such  buildings^  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  superintendent  of  construction  to  take  charge  of  the 
erection  of  such  refoi-matory,  to  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  not 
more  than  twenty -five  hundred  dollai-s  out  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act;  but  no  part  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended except  upon  plans  and  specifications  for  such  reforma- 
tory submitted  by  the  board  of  managers  to  be  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  and  upon  sworn  estimates  and  contracts,  accom* 
panied  by  suitable  bonds  with  good  aud  sufficient  sureties  for 
the  completion  thereof,  which  will  satisfy  the  Comptroller  that 
such  work  will  be  completed  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  term  of  office  of  said  superintend- 
ent of  construction  shall  terminate  upon  the  performance  of  the 
contracts  made  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  provided  that 
all  contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  open  to  competition  and 
shall  he  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsiule  bidder  after  notice 
duly  given  by  suitable  publication,  reserving  the  powder  in  said 
board  of  managers  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  therefor. 

§  6.  The  board  of  managers  shall,  on  completion  of  the 
buildings  herein  provided  for,  appoint  a  female  superintendent 
of  said  reformatory,  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  board;  she  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  her  sub- 
ordinates, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board.  The  board  of 
manage i*s  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and  of  all 
other  officers  and  persons  employed  in  the  said  reformatory. 

g  7.  As  soon  as  the  said  reformatory  is  ready  for  the  reception 
of  inmates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to 
officially  notify  the  county  clerks  of  the  counties  of  New  York 
and  Westchester  of  that  fact,  and  to  furnish  said  county  clerks 
with  suitable  blanks  for  the  commitment  of  women  to  said  re- 
formatory. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  respective  county 
clei'ks.  immediately  on  the  reception  of  said  official  notification, 
to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  several  police  justices  and 
other  magistrates  and  courts  of  said  counties. 

jS  8.  When,  and  so  soon  as  said  reformatory  shall  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  inmates,  and  all  the  requirements  of  section 
seven  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with,  all  police  jus- 
tices, and  other  magistrates  and  courts  within  the  limits  afore* 
said,  any  laws  heretofore  enacted*  the  contrary  thereof,  not- 
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withstanding,  may  sentence  and  commit  to  the  said  iworraawix 
for  a  term  not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  five  years, 
unless  sooner  discharged  therefrom,  by  the  board  of  managei*s- 
thereof,  any  female  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years  who  shall  have  been  convicted  by  such  justice,  or  in  siicn 
court,  of  petit  larceny,  habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  a  com- 
mon prostitute,  of  frequenting  disorderly  houses  or  houses  of 
prostitution,  or  of  any  misdemeanor  or  felony,  other  than  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  burglary  or  arson,  and  who  is  not  insane, 
nor  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  substantially  ben- 
efited by  the  discipline  of  said  institution. 

§  9.  The  board  of  managei-s  of  said  reformatory  shall  have 
power  to  cause  to  be  detained  therein,  under  such  proper  rules 
and  regulations  as  said  board  shall  provide,  any  female  so  com- 
mitted thereto,  according  to  the  terms  of  said  sentence  and 
comniitment,  and  to  cause  the  re-arrest  in  any  county  in  this 
state,  and  return  to  said  reformatory,  of  any  person  who  may 
have  escaped  therefrom*  or  been  conditionally  discharged  there- 
from, as  herein  provided,  and  in  any  case  of  such  rearrest  and 
return,  to  detain  her  as  aforesaid,  from  the  time  of  such  return 
for  a  time  equal  to  the  unexpired  (portion  of  her  term  at  the 
time  of  her  said  escape  or  conditional  discharge. 

^  10.  In  any  case  of  the  escape  of  an  inmate  from  said  re- 
formatory any  person  duly  employed  by  said  board  of  managora 
to  convey  to  said  reformatory  women  committed  thereto,  shall 
have  power  to  arrest  such  escaped  inmate  in  any  county  in  this 
state  without  a  warrant,  and  forthwith  to  convey  her  to  said  re- 
formatory, and  any  magistrate  shall  liave  power  to  cause  any 
such  escaped  inmate  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  until  she 
can  be  removed  to  said  reformatory  as  in  case  of  her  first  com- 
mitment thereto. 

§  1 1.  Any  person  having  been  couditionally  discharged  from 
said  reformatory  may  be  arrested  and  returned  thereto  upon  the 
waiTant  of  the  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  issued 
by  order  of  Siiid  board,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  attested  by 
the  president  of  said  board,  which  warrant  shall  briefly  state  the 
reason  for  such  arrest  and  return,  and  shall  be  directed  and  de- 
livered to  any  person  employed  by  said  board  of  managers  to 
convey  to  said  reformatory  pei-sons  committed  thereto,  and 
when  so  signed,  attested  and  delivered  may  be  executed  by  such 

Eerson  in  any  county  in  this  state.  But  such  warrant  must  fii"st 
e  indorsed  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which  the  person 
ifi  who  is  sought  to  te  arrested,  and  such  person  must  be  taken 
before  th*>  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  fur  exami- 
nation into  the  facts,  if  she  so  requests. 
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§  12,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  police  justice  or  other^ 
magistrate  or  court, committing  any  women  under  the  autliority 
given  by  this  act,  immediately  to  notify  the  superintendent 
of  said  reformatory  of  such  conviction  and  to  cause  a  record  to 
be  kept  of  the  name,  age,  birthplace,  occupation,  previous 
commitments,  if  any,  and  for  what  offenses,  and  last  place  of 
residence,  of  all  women  so  committed  by  them,  together  with 
the  particulars  of  the  offenses  charged,  A  copy  of  said  record 
shall  be  transmitted  witli  the  warrant  of  commitment  to  the 
superintendent  of  said  reformatory,  who  shall  enter  and  keep 
in  a  book  of  record  all  these  an<l  such  other  facts  as  are  by  law 
required  concerning  inmates  of  p<iorhouses, 

§  13.  Any  court  or  magistrate  authorized  to  commit  any 
female  to  said  reformatory  shall,  before  so  committing  her,  in- 
quire into  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  case  determine  the  age  of 
such  female  at  the  time  of  such  commitmeni,  and  her  age*  as 
so  determined,  shall  be  stated  in  the  warrant;  and  when  tlie 
year  only  is  stated  it  shall  be  considered  as  expiring  on  the  day 
on  which  the  warrant  ie  dated,  and  the  statement  of  the  age  of 
such  female  so  made  in  said  warrant  of  commitment  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  said  female  in  any  action  to 
recover  damages  for  her  detention  or  imprisonment  under  said 
warrant,  and  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
female  iu  any  other  inquiry,  action  or  proceeding  relating  to 
such  detention, 

§  14.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  said 
board  of  managers  that  any  person  committed  to  said  ni^form- 
atory  is  not  of  the  proper  age  to  be  so  committed  thereto,  or  is 
insane,  or  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  materially 
benefited  by  the  discipline  of  said  institution,  or  improperly  com- 
mitted thereto,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  managers 
thereupon  to  cause  the  return  of  said  female  to  the  county  from 
wliich  she  was  so  committed,  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  persons 
employed  by  said  board  of  managers  to  convey  to  said  reforma- 
toi*y  women  committed  thereto,  who  shall  deliver  her  into  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff^  of  such  county,  to  be  by  said  sheriff  taken 
before  the  court  or  magistrate  which  committed  her  to  said  re- 
formatory, to  be  by  such  court  or  magistrate  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  in  all  respects  as  though  she  had  not 
been  so  committed  to  said  reformatory,  and  in  such  cases  all 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  and  paid  by  said  board  of  managers, 
on  account  of  such  female  so  returned,  shall  be  a  county  charge 
upon  such  county,  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  taxes  in 
said  county,  and  paid  over  to  said  board  of  managei-s  and  credited 
to  the  account  to  which  such  expenses  were  charged.' 

1 15.  The  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory  shall  hava 
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the  power,  in  their  discretion,  to  furnish  each  person  discharged 
from  said  reformatory  with  clothes  and  money  to  the  same 
amount  and  extent  as  is  provided  for  diftcharged  convicts  by 
section  three  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  expense  thereof  to 
be  naid  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
saio  reformatory. 

!J  10.  In  case  any  woman  committed  to  said  reformatory 
eball,  at  the  time  of  such  commitment,  be  the  mother  of  a  nurs-  - 
ing  child  in  her  care  under  one  year  of  age,  or  be  pregnant  with  ■ 
^h\\(\  which  shall  be  born  after  such  commitment,  such  child 
may  accompany  its  mother  to  and  remain  in  said  reformatory 
until  such  time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board  of  managers, 
sut'h  child  can  properly  bo  removed  therefrom  and  suitably  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere ;  and  in  case  such  woman  at  the  time  of 
such  commitment  shall  be  the  mother  of  and  have  under  her 
exclusive  care  a  child  or  children  more  than  one  year  of  age,  and 
which  might  otherwise  be  left  without  proi:)er  care  or  guardian- 
ship, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or  magistrate  so  commit- 
ting said  woman  to  cause  such  child  or  children  to  be  committed 
to  such  asylum  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such  purposes,  or 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  relative  or  proper  pei-son  willing 
to  assume  such  care» 

§  17.  The  board  of  managers  shall  employ  suitable  persons 
to  convey  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  said  reformatory 
all  women  dulv  conunitted  thereto,  and  said  persons  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  of  deputy  slieriffs.  All  expenses  of 
such  conveying  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  said  reformatory.  But  in  case  of  commitments 
like  those  mentioned  in  section  sixteen  the  said  board  of  man- 
ners shall  designat-e  a  woman  of  suitable  age,  discretion  and 
character  to  accompany  the  person  committed  along  with  the 
officer  or  representative  authorized  in  this  section  to  be  employed 
by  said  managers. 

§  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  appointed 
In  accordance  with  section  two  of  this  act,  to  decide  upon  the 
means  and  kind  of  employment  for  women  committed  to  the 
said  reforniatory,  and  to  provide  for  their  necessary  custody  and 
superintendence ;  and  the  provisions  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
employment  of  such  women  sliall  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  habits  of  self-suppurting  industry  in  such  women, 
and  to  their  mental  and  moral  improvement ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  to  secure  the  safe* keeping,  obedience  and  good 
onler  of  the  women  committed  under  this  act,  the  superintend* 
ent  of  said  reformatory  is  hereby  given,  and  is  required  to  exer- 
cise, in  regard  to  women  comniitled  to  said  reformatory,  the 
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same  power  as  jail-keepers  and  constables  have  in  regard  to  per- 
sons committed  or  liela  in  custody  of  said  oflficei's* 

g  19.  The  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory  may  open 
an  account  with  all  persons  com  nutted  to  said  reformatory, 
charging  them  with  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of 
managers  for  theh*  maintenance  and  discipline,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  week,  and  crediting  them 
with  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  performed  by 
them,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  sentence,  if  any 
balance  shall  be  found  due  to  them,  may  pay  the  same  to  them 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 

g  20.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  18  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  said  reformatory  such  sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  required  for  the  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings  and 
furnishing  the  same,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  such  requirements  being  certified  to  the  comp- 
troller by  the  said  board  of  managers,  in  writing,  specifying,  in 
items,  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  sums  are  required,  which 
must  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  a  majority  of  tne  said  board 
of  managers. 

I§  21.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
EX 
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EXTRACTS  from  a  circular  on  provision  for  treatment  of  Con- 
tagious Diseases  iii  connection  with  general  hospitals, 
prepared  by  the  Hospital  Committee  at  the  request 
of  the  Board.  It  is  intended  to  go  with  the  plans  for 
hospitals  already  adopted. 

The  Committee  were  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
Edsoa,  Sanitary  Superintendent,  formerly  physician  in  charge 
of  the  Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island. 

The  arrangements  recommended  are  founded  upon  those  of 
the  Riverside  Hospital,  and  upon  those  adopted  by  the  section 
of  Public  Hygiene  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  JouniaL  The  circular  contains 
two  sections,  one  relating  to  wards  and  buildings,  one  to  regula- 
tions for  patients,  visitors,  physicians  and  nurses. 

Contagious  diseases  should  be  treated  in  pavilions  or  cottages 
at  a  distance  from  the  general  hospital.    They  should  never  be 
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The  best  plan  for  a  hospital  of  any  size  is  to  put  up  an  ex- 
ecutive building  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  with  the  cottages 
in  a  circle  around  it  at  distances  not  less  than  given  above. 
There  should  he  no  covered  way  leading  to  these  cottages.  Com- 
munication should  he  through  the  open  air.  In  very  small 
hospitals  two  or  three  cottages  should  be  pnn  ided  at  suitable 
distances  from  the  main  hospitah  which  may  serve  as  execu- 
tive building. 

For  temporary  and  ac*casional  use  the  Ducker  Cottages  answer 
very  well.  Circulars  giving  sizes  and  cost  may  he  had  from 
M.  M.  Ducker,  239  Broadway,  corner  Park  place,  New  YoriCt 
U.  S.  A. 

For  constant  and  permanent  use,  buildings  with  cement  floor 
and  tiled  or  marbleized  walls  are  desh*ab1e, 

A  dife?infecting  room  nhould  be  provided  in  connection  with 
these  cottages,  unless  there  he  one  m  the  main  building,  also  a 
laundry  or  arrangements  for  w^ashing  separate  from  the  maiu 
hospital  laundry.     There  should  be  as  little  furniture  as  possible 
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treated  in  wards  under  the  general  hospital  roof,  w^hatever  the 
size  of  the  hospital. 

Adfnission  to  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  should  be  free, 
OD  account  of  importance  to  community  to  secure  isolation  of 
such  cases.  Private  rooms  for  pay  patients  may  be  added  if 
desired. 

For  small  hospitals  the  best  plan  is  to  provide  cottages  con- 
taining one  or  more  beds — to  be  warmed  by  a  stove  or  open  fire- 
pla4::e,  on  the  hospital  grounds. 

The  ward  for  small-jjox  should  be  at  least  300  feet  from  any 
other  building. 

Wards  for  scarlatina,  measles  and  oth^r  contagious  diseases 
should  he  at  least  75  feet  from  any  other  building.  I 

There  should   be  a  cottage  for  each  form  of  disease,  or  at    " 
least  as  many  cottages  as  will  enable  each  disease  to  be  isolated 
by  itself.     But  in  small  hospitals   tlie  cottage,  after  being  thor- 
oughly disinfected,  may  be  used  for  a  patient  with  a  different 
disease* 

Pavilions  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  disease  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  at  least  SOO  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
patient,  unless  the  pavilions  are  ventilated  by  fans  operated  by 
steam  power  (forced  ventilation),  in  w^hich  case  the  air  space  per 
patient  may  be  veiy  much  reduced.  There  should  always,  how- 
ever, be  a  clear  space  of  at  least  six  fe^t  between  each  bed. 

Patients  aflfected  with  two  contagious  diseases— as  measles 
and  diphtheria— should  not  be  placed  in  a  ward  with  patients 
suffering  from  only  one  of  these  diseases,  but  should  be  isolated. 
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in  these  rooms;  an  iron  bedstead  with  woven  wire  mattress,  a 
chair  and  a  glass  table  are  the  only  essential  articles. 

These  arrangements  will  prove  satisfactory  where  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  isolate  the  nurses  and  other  attendants  upon 
each  cottage  so  as  to  prevent  contagion  being  carried  by  them, 
and  to  prevent  visitors  from  doing  the  same. 

The  friends  of  a  child  just  discharged  from  the  hospital 
should  be  warned  that  it  should  not  be  put  to  sleep  with  other 
children  immediately  on  its  return. 

A  separate  cottage  for  isolating  doubtful  cases  until  a  positive 
diagnosis  can  be  made,  should  be  provided. 

A  convalescent  home  to  which  convalescent  patients  may  be 
transferred  for  a  period  so  as  to  avoid  their  returning  home 
from  the  infected  air  of  the  ward,  is  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  hospital. 


Appendix  O. 

Hospitals  for  Epileptics. 

CflAFfER    603    OF    THE    LaWS    OP    1892. 

AN  ACT  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
locate  an  institution  for  epileptics  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Tlie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties are  hereby  directed  to  select  a  suitable  site  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  which  to  establish  an  institution  on  the  colony 
plan  for  the  medical  treatment,  care,  education,  and  employ- 
ment of  epileptics. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties shall  have  power  to  receive  by  gift  or  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  such  site  for  the  location  of  buildings  of  said  institu- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  next  Legislature, 
to  whom  they  shall  report  their  action  in  the  premises  within 
ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  together  with 
plans  and  estimates  for  constructing  buildings  suitable  for  the 
purpose  named  in  section  one  of  this  act;  such  site  to  include 
not  less  than  three  hundred  acres,  and  such  plans  to  provide  for 
ihe  accommodation  of  six  hundred  inmates  and  to  admit  such 
further  extension  of  the  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
future  requirements  of  the  State  in  providing  for  the  epileptics. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay- 


ment  of  their  traveling  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  ^jerform- 
ance  of  their  duties  nnder  this  act,  and  their  account  for  such 
expenses  shall  he  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  but  they 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services*  And  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  payable  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Comptroller,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Sec.  4,  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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TABLE  prepared  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  (De* 
cember,  18l>2),  showing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
public  insane  by  County  and  State  Tax. 

The  county  tax  is  based  on  the  average  rates  now  charged 
to  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  their  insane  in  the  State 
Hospitals.  The  State  tax  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  assessed  at  tlK>  uniform  State  rate* 
needed  to  produce  the  requisite  funds*  api>roximately  81,300,000. 
The  third  column  shows  the  saving  of  each  county: 

r»^««-™  Cbtt  by  Co«t  by  g.     , 

<^o^^^  Co.  ul  St«ie  t«.  ^""^"^ 

Albany... _..._,_.  $84,500  $30,076  $54,424 

Allegany.., , 12,S44  4,745  S^O'J^J 

Broome-. ,...._... .-..  21,111  9,193  11,919 

Cattaraugus . •.--  13,013  5,217  7,79*) 

Cayuga 2f.J81  10,or»6  16,115 

Chautauqua _....... 19J28  9,137  9,991 

Chemung.-,...-- ......  20,773  7,U40  13,733 

Chenango 15,027  5,458  9,5G9 

Clinton -.. .,  13,Uj8  2.603  10,565 

Columbia 2o/i66  9,193  11,073 

Cortland...- ....1... 8,760  3,348  5,412 

Delaware..,. - 16,210  4,395  11,815 

I>utchess 42,898  14,735  28,163 

Erie-..-. .-_,.. 109,977  68,103  41,874 

Essex -,  7,943  4,53U  3,413 

Franklin ..-.  S/J43  2,696  6,247 

Fulton 14,168  3,658  10,61^ 

Genesee 6,253  6,999 

Greene. .--.....  12,464  4,281  8,183 

Hamilton 1,014  435  579 
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Herkimer $11,295  $6,844  $4,461 

Jeflferson 16,534  8,716  T,81S 

Kings 154,046          

Lewis 11,478  2,650  8,828 

Livingston 13,999  8,785  5,214 

Madison 15,858  6,468  9,390 

Monroe 80,107  40,351  39,756 

Montgomery 19,083  8,249  10,834 

New  York 596,288          

Niagara 33,660  9,628  14,03^ 

Oneida 76,050  17,539  58,511 

Onondaga 49,743  24,305  25,4^.8 

Ontario 19,942  9,696  10,246 

Orange 34,462  14,624  19,838 

Orleans 5,408  4,944  464 

Oswego 25,012  7,907  17,105 

Otsego 14,520  6,968  7,552 

Putnam 4,887  2,325  2,562 

Queens 50,645  20,461  30,183 

Rensselaer 64,347  21,073  43,274 

Richmond 15,589  4,593  10,996 

Rockland 10,802  4,433  6,36^ 

St.  Lawrence 19,252  9,052  10,100 

Saratoga 21,449  7,842  13,6U7 

Schenectady 10,802  4,504  6,29H 

Schoharie 9,802  3,458  6,344 

Schuyler 8,943  2,219  6,724 

Seneca 15,351  4,976  10,375 

Steuben- 27,519  8,795  18,724 

Suffolk 33,970  6,570  17,400 

Sullivan 11,309  1,750  9,559 

Tioga 11,309  3,969  7,340 

Tompkins 12,830  4,241  8,589 

Ulster 37,152  H,516  28,636 

Warren 8,605  2,514  6,091 

Washington 11,478  6,218  5,260 

Wayne 14,337  8,073  6,264 

Westchester 59,770  31,953  27,817 

Wyoming 3,887  5,240          

Yates 9,957  3,867  6,090 

It  will  be  noted  that  fifty-six  counties  in  the  State  will  make 
considerable  savings  under  the  new  system.  Genesee  will  ap- 
parently lose  $746,  due  largely  to  a  heavy  valuation,  and  Wyo- 


ming  loses  $1,353,  The  bulk  of  the  loss  will  fall  upon  New 
York  and  Kings  counties,  which  exempt  t  he  nisei  vtis  voluntarily, 
under  the  act.  As  matters  now  stand,  those  two  counties  agree 
to  uiaiutain  their  own  insane,  while  New  York  contributes 
$59tj,28S  and  Kings  :s^l54,u45  toward  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the 
remain iog  counties  of  the  State. 
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State  Hospital  Districts, 
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a  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  Establishment  of  State 
Asylum  Districts  and  Other  Purposes  held  Tuesdaj^  Octo* 
ber  11,  181*'^,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of 
Chapter  126  of  the  Laws  of  181)0,  the  following  division  of  the 
State  into  State  insane  asylum  districts  was  made  and  ordered 
to  take  effect  January  1,  1893: 

Utica  State  Hospital  District. — Counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton. 
Herkimer,  Mootgoniery,  Oneida,  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and 
Warren,  containing  035  insane  patients. 

Hudson  Ki\^er  State  Hospital  District,— Counties  of  Albany, 
Columbia,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Putnam,  (Queens,  Richmond,  liens- 
selaer,  Suffolk,  Washington  and  Westchester,  containing  2,194 
insane  patients. 

MidUletown  State  Hospital  District. — Counties  of  Orange. 
Rockland,  Sullivan  and  Ulster,  containing  5u3  insane  patients. 

Buffalo  State  Hospital  District.— Counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua,  lOrie  and  Niagara,  containing  [)S2  insane  patients. 

Willard  State  Hospital  District. — Counties  of  Allegany, 
Cayuga,  Chemung,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Ontario,  Orleans, 
Schuyler,  Seneca,  Steuben,  Tompkins,  Wayne,  Wyoming  and 
Yates,  containing  l,OiiO  insane  patients, 

Binghanitou  btate  Hospital  District. — Counties  of  Broome, 
Clienango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Madison,  Otsego,  Schoharie  and 
Tioga,  containing  t)uO  insane  patients. 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  District* — Counties  of  Clinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lewis^  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  St 
iawrence,  contamiug  896  insane  patients, 

Rochester  State  Hospital  District.— County  of  Monroe,  con- 
taining 425  insane  patients. 

Tlie  numlxsr  of  pubhc  insane  patients  in  Rach  of  the  above- 
named  distncts  is  given  as  it  was  on  the  Ist  day  of  October, 
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^TATE  Hospitals. 

Utica  State  Hospital,    Utica,    Oneida  County,     CI.    AldeS" 
Blumer,  M.  D,,  Medical  xSiiperiutendent, 

2,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital^  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County, 

J.  M,  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  Medical  Svperuiiemleiit. 

3.  Middletown    State     Hoinceopathic     Hospital,     Middletown, 

Orange  County.     Selden  H.  Talcott,   M.   D.j  31edical 
Supen'tdetideuL 
i.  Buffalo  State  Hospital,  Buffalo,  Ei  ie  County,     J,  B.  Andrews, 
M.  D.,  Mediccd  Superintenclent, 

5.  Willard  State  Hospital,  Willard,  Seneca  County.     Chas.  W. 

Pilgrim,  M.  D,,  Afedical  SuperiHiendeni. 

6.  Bingharaton  State  Hospital,   Binghamton,   Broome   County. 

Charles  G.  Wagner,  M,  D.,  Medical  Super iniendent. 

7.  St.    Lawrence    State    Hospital,    Ogdensburg,    St.    Lawrence 

County.     P.  M.  Wise,  M.  D,,  Medical  Superintetideni. 

8.  Rochester  State  Hospital,  Rochester,  Monroe  County.     E.  H. 

Howard,  M.  D.,  Medical  Super intendent. 


Appendix  K. 

Commitment   op   the   Insane. 
State  of  New  York— State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 


Carix>s  F.  MacDonald,  President,  1 
(rOonwiN  Rrown  ^ 


Goodwin  Brown, 
Henry  A.  Reeves, 


Commissioners, 


Albany,  May  28,  1892.1 


To  the  Medical  Profession  and  Others: 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  and  to  correct  certain  mis- 
apprehensions that  now  exist  relative  to  the  conimitnient  and 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  I  am  directed  hy  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
matters: 

1.  The  Commitment  of  the  Insane, 

By  the  statute  no  insane  person  can  be  admitted  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  except  upon  a  med* 
ical  certificate  of  lunacy,  made  jointly  by  two  physicians, 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
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form  at  present  in  use  went  into  effect  July  1,  1S1>0,  and  com- 
mitments can  now  only  be  made  under  such  form  and  upon 
blanks  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  State,  These  blanks  can 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
county  clerks,  superiotendents  of  the  poor  and  superintendents 
of  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the  insane  both  public  and  private. 
The  medical  certineate  must  be  filled  out  strictly  according  to  its 
terms  in  order  to  secure  the  commitment  of  a  patient.  There 
must  be  a  final  examination  of  the  patient  on  the  same  day  by 
both  certifying  physicians,  although  the  iinal  examination  need 
not  be  conducted  by  each  physician  in  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Tlie  iktfe  of  the  Jhial  examinalion  is  the  date  of  the  certificate. 
A  patient  can  be  admitted  under  such  medical  certificate  at  any 
time  within  ten  days  from  its  date,  namely,  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  While  a  patient  may  be  admitted  upon  such 
certificate  prior  to  its  approval  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record, 
the  patient  cannot  be  detained  more  than  five  days  without  such 
approval,  and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  in  order  to  avoid  delays 
and  a  re-examination  when  such  approval  is  not  made  within 
the  required  time,  to  procure  the  approval  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  patient.  The  approval  must  be  made  by  a  judge  of 
a  court  of  record,  of  the  county  or  judicial  district  in  which  the 
patient  resides.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  no  fixed  residence 
within  the  State,  then  the  certificate  may  be  approved  by  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  county  or  judicial  district 
wherein  such  patient  may  be.  A  medical  certificate  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  is  an  absolute  requisite  to  the  commitment 
of  a  patient:  a  judge,  however,  may  require  other  and  additional 
evidence.  He  may  summon  witnessed  or  additional  physicians, 
wniay  in  his  discretion  call  a  jury  in  each  case  to  determine  j 
the  question  of  lunacy.  Therefore^  in  order  to  avoid  expeoflH 
and  delay,  it  is  essential  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  dl| 
preparation  of  such  medical  certificate.  The  statute  provides 
that  only  such  physicians  as  have  been  properly  certified  by  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record,  and  only  after  a  certified  copy  of 
their  certificate  of  qualification  has  been  filed  in  the  office  or  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  can  prepare  such  medical  certifi- 
cate. A  medical  certificate  prepared  by  either  one  or  both 
physicians  whose  certificate  of  qualifiaition  has  not  been  filed  io 
the  office  of  the  Commission  is  void  by  statute  and  a  re-exami- 
nation of  the  [latient  must  be  had. 

Hf^tioti  S,  Cliap.  44(»«  1^it§  of  1S74,  pruvides  that 

**  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  physician  to  certify  to  the 
insanity  of  any  pei-son  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  com- 
mitment to  an  asylum,  unless  said  physician  lie  of  reputable 
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character,  a  graduate  of  some  incorporated  medical  college,  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  been  in  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least  three  yeai*s.  And  such 
<luaIifications  shall  be  certified  to  by  a  judge  of  any  court  of 
record.*- 

^ectiou  7  of  Chapter  288,  Laws  of  1S§9|  as  Amended  bj  Chupter  278^  Laws 
of  18^,  |»roTide«  that 

**  One  year  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  (May  14, 
1S89)  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  any  medical  examiner  in  luiiacy 
to  make  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
any  person  to  custody  unless  a  certified  copy  of  his  certificate 
has  been  so  filed  and  its  receipt  in  the  office  of  the  Commission 
(State  Commission  in  Lunacy)  as  above  provided  has  been 
acknowledged." 

2.  Public  Patients. 

Pohlic  patients,  except  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and 
Kings,  are  reguired  by  the  statute  to  be  cared  for  in  State  hos- 
pitals situateu  within  the  hospital  district  in  which  they  reside, 
the  statute  requiring  that  the  State  be  divided  into  as  many  dis- 
tricts as  there  are  State  hospitals.  A  patient,  however,  who 
desii'es  care  and  treatment  in  a  State  hospital  situated  beyond 
the  hospital  district  in  which  he  resides  may  be  admitted  to  such 
hospital  upon  the  following  conditions: 

a.   "When  there  is  a  vacancy. 

6.  In  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  w'hich  the 
admission  of  the  patient  may  be  desired. 

c.  That  any  expense  of  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hos- 
pital district  in  such  case  must  be  borne  by  said  insane  pei'son's 
guardians,  relatives  or  friends  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  statute  is  liberally  construed,  and  in  no  instance  has  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  been  refused  or  will 
«uch  consent  be  refused  in  any  proper  case.  When  applications 
are  made  by  mail  or  telegraph  to  the  office  of  the  Commission, 
ID  Albany,  such  consent  will  be  promptly  given. 
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3.  PtJBLic  Patients  from  the  Counties  of  New  York  and 

Kings. 

Public  patients  from  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings 
may  be  admitted  to  any  State  hospital  within  the  State,  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  such  hospital  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities  and  Correction  of  either  of  said  counties. 


4.  Private  or  Pay  Patients. 


Private  or  pay  patients  may  be  admitted  to  any  State  b06* 
pital  witljout  reference  to  the  Iiospital  district  in  which  they  re- 
side, upon  the  following  conditions: 

a.  That  there  is  room, 

b.  That  the  hospital  authorities  are  willing  to  receive  the 
patient. 

c.  That  no  patient  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  a  sum  in  excess- 
of  ten  dollars  per  week. 

The  maximum  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  week  to  be  charged  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  a  private  or  pay  patient  in  a  State 
hospital  was  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of  tne  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy  and  the  Trustees  and  Superintendents  of  State 
hospitals.  This  limit  of  price  was  fixed  upon  in  order  that  the 
rights  of  the  dependent  insane  for  whom  the  State  hospitals 
were  established  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  patients 
who  are  able  to  pay  a  greater  sum  and  who  would  require  in 
return  therefor  a  corresponding  amount  of  room  space  and  other 
allowances,  which,  in  view  of  the  constant  demand  for  accom- 
modations for  the  dependent  insane,  could  not  properly  be  ac- 
corded them.  Each  State  hospital  being  established  upon  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and  recog- 
nizing no  class  distinctions,  obviously  no  advantages  in  the  way 
of  extra  room  space,  etc.,  can  properly  be  given,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  adequate  and  competent  private  care 
and  treatment,  both  allopathic  and  homci  opathic,  can  now  read- 
ily be  obtained  for  the  non-dependent  insane  in  private  insti- 
tutions, under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  for  ten  dollars  per 
week  and  upwards. 

Private  Asylums, 

All  private  institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  ttie 
insane  are  required  by  statute  to  be  licensed  by  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  and  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  revoke 
any  such  license  in  its  discretion  when  proper  cause  exists  there- 
for, and  no  insane  person  can  he  committed  to  any  institution* 
retreat,  home  or  sanitarium  which  is  not  so  licensed. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  licensed  private  institutions  for 
the  insane,  with  the  name  of  the  physician  in  charge,  the  loca- 
tion and  the  minimum  sum  charged  per  week. 


INITITVTtOV. 


Bloomiogdale  Asyluni... 

ProTidence  R«tre«t 

Jfanhall  Infimuury 

Looff  Itltnd  Home 

Biigluuii  Hall 

*8i.  Vincent's  Retreet. . . 

Sanford  Hmll 

*I>r.  WeHe*  Sanitarlam. . 
Dr.  Combee*  Saniteriom. 

Dr.  Choatee*  Hooae 

Dr.  Pareoni^  House. 

PalWrk 

TemoD  House 

Brees^nrst  Terraoe. ... 

Waldemere 

The  Pines 

Olenmary  Home 

Dnngarthel 


PBTSICIAV  IN  CHAEGB. 


S.  B.  Lyon 

Harry  A.  Wood. 
J.  D.  Lomax. . . . 
O.  J.  Wilsi»y. . . . 
D.  R.BarreIl.... 
J.  A.  Underbill. . 
J.  W.  Barstow . . 

T.L.  Wells 

R.C.  F.  Combes. 
O.  0.  S.  Choate . 
R.  L.  Parsons. . . 
J.  F.  Ferguson . . 
W.  D.  Granger. . 

D.  A.  Harrison  . 

E.  K.  Carpenter. 
Fred  Sefton  . . . . 
J.  T.  Oreenleaf . . 
H.R.  Stiles 


New  York. 
Buffalo. . . . 

Troy 

Amityyille 


Canandaigna  . . 

Harrison 

Flushing    

Brooklyn 

Woodhaven  ... 
Pleasantville  . . 

Sing  Sing 

Central  valley. 
Bronxrille  . .  • . 
Whitestone.... 
Mamaroneck. . . 

Anbnrn 

Owego 

Lake  George  . . 


ifiiriMair 

BATB  PICE 


$5  00 
•  00 
6  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
85  00 
10  00 
10  00 
76  00 
75  00 
20  00 
S5  00 
80  00 
85  00 
80  00 
10  00 
25  00 


Receive  female  patients  only. 


Respectfully, 

T.  E.  McGabb, 

Secretary. 
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ADDITIONS    TO    LIBRARY    SINCE   LAST   ANNUAL 

REPORT. 


I 


Relating  to  Children. 

ICiiMdhtifletto  Infant  Ajsyltuu,  Boston,  Mass.    Anniia]  Beport^  X891* 

BoBton  ChildreQ'B  Aid  SouLety.     Report,  1891, 

QaeeDsknd,  En^lnnd.     Keport  of  Ike  Inspector  of  Orphanage  for  the  year  1889, 

OhiXdren'B  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pens.    Articles  in  Joamibl  in  Placing  Out  Re- 

formiitory  Oafles*  181)0;  &lso  Ann  ami  Report  of  Society,  1891. 
Colored  OrpbAn  AKylnm,  New  York  City.     Report,  Dec,  1891. 
Kow  York  KiiKlergartiin  Aasociation.    Report  and  Circular,  1891. 
New  York  Juvenile  AHylum,     R4?port,  1891, 
Pre«by teriftn  O rphn iiRgo  of  Pen n ay  1  van  l n .     Report,  1 890. 
Stote  Eeforxi  Scbool,  Meriden,  Coim.    Report,  1892. 
Society  for  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinqtisnttf,  City  of  New  York.     Report,  ISSl? 
8nnnyside  Day  Nuraery,  New  York  City.     Report,  1892. 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira*    Seventeexith  Year-Book  for  the  year  uidiliK 

Sept.  30,  1891 


I 


Relating  to  Hosjyifals* 

Botton  City  HoBpital,  Boston,  Mnea,    Report^  Jan.,  1892, 

HndgoD  RiTer  State  Hospital     Report.  Jan,,  18in,  __ 

Report  of  the  Commiaaion  appointed  to  8ele<;t  ^ite  and  Prepare  Plana  for  the  Aecoai* 

modation  of  the  Epileptic  and  Epileptic  InBone.     1891. 
The  Fire  Protection  of  Ho«pitalB  for  the  In»iuie.     By  H,  L.  Prince,  M.D.    Chicago,  DJ. 
Gallandei  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  nenr  Poughkeepsie,  N-  Y,     Report,  1889. 
New  York  Institution  for  tlie  InBtni(?tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     1891. 
State  Aaylnm  for  Iniinne  Criminalfi,  Aabnni«  N.  T.    Export  of  Medical  Snperintende&i 

for  year  ending  Sept.  3il,  1891. 
Utica  Stat©  Hospital  for  InBane.     Report,  1891. 
Board  of  Health,  City  of  New  York,     Annual  Report,  Dec,  1891. 
St.  Catharine's  Ho«pilikl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Report,  1892, 
State  Commiasion  in  Lanacy,  New  York,     Third  AnnnaJ  Report,  1891» 
Middleiown  State  Homceopathio  Hospital.     Report,  1892. 

Individual  and  Associate  Charity, 

New  York  Aasociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     Report^  1881. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Denver,  CoL     Report,  1891, 

AaBooiaied  Chanties  of  Cambridge,  Haas,     Report,  189L 

Ch&rity  Organization  Society  of  Pasadena,  Cal.     Report,  1891. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Newport,     Report,  1892. 

AMOciated  Chariti<^  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Report,  1891. 

Obarity  Organization  Soi:iety  of  Baffalo.     Report,  1892. 

Brooklyn  Association  for  ImproTing  the  Cooaition  of  the  Poor.     Report,  1892. 

The  Poor  in  Qr«at  Cities.     A  seriee  of  papers  in  ikribn^^g  Jlagqitoc     1892, 

Ths  Mysterions  Beggar.     By  Albert  A.  Day, 

Th#  Families  of  John  and  Jake.     By  EUen  Battelle  Dietrtck.     1891. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  Directory  of  the  City  Charities. 

A  Year's  Charity  Work  in  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Some  Uses  of  Belief  in  Work.    By  George  B.  Bnzelle.    Beprinted  from  the  CharitUs 

Bevuw,    April,  1892. 
The  Dnty  of  the  IndiTidiial  in  Ck>-operatiye  Work.    Bjr  Miss  Bosalie  Bntler.    Bead 

bMore  the  N.  Y.  League  of  Unitarian  Women.     1892. 
Direotory  of  Oharities  of  Boston.    1891. 

Miscellaneotis. 

New  Tork  State  Board  of  Oharities.    Beport,  Jan.,  1891.    Also  advanoe  sheets  of 

Beports  dated  Jan.,  1892  and  1893. 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Oharities.    Beport»  1891. 

Pennsylyania.    Beport  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pnblio  Charities,  1891 ;  also 
Beport  of  Special  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correction,  Harrisbnrg,  Penn.,  1891. 
Gonneoticni  State  Board  of  Charities.    Beport,  1892. 
Beport  of  the  Department  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  in  charge  of  the  Overseers  of  the 

Poor  of  Boston.    1892. 
Our  ConnW  Poorhonses  as  seen  by  the  Board  of  Charities.    Lansing,  liich.,  1892. 
Prison  Beform.    Two  Addresses,  delivered  at  Unity  Church,  Denver,  Col.,  on  Prison 

Sunday,  Oct.  85, 1891. 
New  Tork  County  Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.    Beport, 

Jan.,  1892. 
Separation  of  Charities  and  Correction.    Beprinted  from  the  Oharities  lUvieu)  toi 

Jan.,  1893. 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Beport  of  Annual  Session,  held 

at  Beading,  Pa.,  October,  1891. 


us 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS 


STATE    CHARITIES    AID    ASSOCIATION. 


Anniuzl  Income  Fund  Subscriptions^  for  year  ending  November 

SOth,  1892. 


Mr.  William  H.  Appleton $50  00 

Misa  Rosalie  Batter 50  00 

Mr.  George  8.  Bowdoin 50  00 

MissA.  P.  Gary 60  00 

Mrs.  Alfred  0.  Clark 60  00 

Mr.  C.  H.  CJoster 60  00 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge 50  00 

Mr.  H.  de  Coppet 50  00 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 60  00 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Forest 50  00 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild 50  00 

Mr.  James  J.  Goodwin. 50  00 

Mr.  D.  Willis  James 50  00 

Miss  SylTia  Livingston 60  00 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Mar^l  (1891-2)  100  00 

Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 60  00 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Mintum 

Mr.  George  8.  Moxison 

Mrs.  J.  munpden  Sobb 

Mr.  Arohibald  Bogers 

Mrs.  Elliott  F.  81iepard. 

Mrs.  A.  R  8and8  and  Mn.  S. 

L.  Godkin 

Miss  Lonisa  Lee  Sohnyler. . . . 
Mr.  William  Alex.  8mith 


Miss  Georgina  8ohnyler . 
Mrs.  Wm.  Douglass  Sloane. . . . 

Miss  Emily  Taokerman 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt 

Messrs.  A.  M.  and  A.  T.  White 


$50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
GO  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 


$1,600  00 


Annual  Subscriptions  received  for  year  ending  November  SOth^ 


1892. 


Mrs.  Atichmuty 

Mr.  D.  F.  Appleton. 


MiBsH.  C.  Butler 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 

Mrs.  George  S.  Bowdoin. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman 

Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beokwith. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown  .... 


Mrs.  William  F.  Cary,  Jr. . . . 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Chadwick 

Mr.  George  William  Cartis. . 
Mrs.  William  Irving  Clark. . 

Miss  Ellen  Collins 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate 

Mrs.  G«o.  Coppell. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Clinch 

Miss  £.  A.  Clinch 


m  GO 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

25  00 

36  00 

Mr.  Emil  Caiman $10  00 

Mr.  J.  C.  Carter 25  00 


Mr.  Charles  de  Bham 

Mr.  George  W.  Dillaway. . 
Miss  Julia  L.  Delafield. . . . 
Mr.  Bobert  W.  de  Forest. . 
Mr.  Charles  de  Bham,  Jr. . 
Miss  Julia  A.  de  Bham. . . . 

Mr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge 

Mr.  Leon  F.  d'Oremieulx. 
Mrs.  William  £.  Dodge. . . 

Mrs.  L.  d'Oremieulx 

Mrs.  Mary Mapes Dodge.. 


600 
10  00 

600 
10  00 
10  00 

600 
10  00 

6O0 
10  OO 

600 

600 


Mr.  Julius  Ellinger. 10  00 

Mr.  George  W.  Folsom 26  00 
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lir.  Austen  G.  Fox $5  00 

-»«Friend'» 25  00 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Herrman 100  00 

MiB8  Charlotte  A.  Hamilton. . .  10  00 

Bey.  W.  B.  Huntington,  D.D.  5  00 

Mrs.  F.  B  Jones 10  00 

Mr.  Bobert  Jaffray 5  00 

Miss  Margaret  T.  Johnston. . .  10  00 

Bev.  O.  F.  Krotel 10  00 

If  IS.  Ambrose  0.  Kingsland. . .  10  00 

Miss  Cornelia  King 5  00 

Miss  Catherine  G.  Liyingston.  10  00 

Mr.  James  B.  Lndlow 10  00 

Ifessrs.  8.  Liebmann's  Sons. .  10  00 

Miss  8.  £.  Ifinton 10  00 

"Mrs.  8.  C.  Minton 5  OO 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitney  Mnnroe..  10  00 

Messrs.  Joseph  Mayer's  8ons..  6  00 

Hr.  a  Miohelbaoher 5  00 

Missa  Martin 5  00 

Miss  H.  D.  Nelson 6  00 

Mrs.  Edwin  Parsons 5  00 

HBssO.  H.  Patterson 5  00 

:Mrs.  Edward  T.  Potter 10  00 

Miss  Emily  Bedmond 10  00 

Miss  Anna  Boosevelt 25  00 

Mr.  Frank  Boosevelt 6  00 


Miss  H.  L.  Bobbins $5  00 

Mr.  8.  D.  Bosenbanm 5  00 

Mrs.  William  Bosenstein 10  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bice 10  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Alex.  8mith 5  00 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Shaw 10  00 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 25  00 

Mr.  George  N.  Seligman 25  00 

Birs.  Thomas  Chalmers  Sloans  10  00 

Mrs.  William  K.  Thorn 20  00 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Tompkins 10  00 

Mrs.  John  T.Terry 5  00 

Mrs.  Merritt  Trimble 10  00 

T.G.Thomas,  M.D 6  00 

Mr.  Joseph  Torrey 6  00 

Mrs.  L.Tuckerman 100  00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Vanderpoel 25  00 

Mr.  J.  Hood  Wright  (for  1893).  10  00 

Mrs.  H.  B  Winthrop 10  00 

Miss  Josephine  Wisner 5  00 

Mr.  Horace  White 10  00 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Wehle 6  00 

Mr.  William  B.  Ware 10  00 

Mr.  WUliam  E.  Worthen 10  00 

Mrs.  Stanford  White 10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright.  20  00 


Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Young,  Jr. . 


5  00 


Total $1,04000 


Donations  received  between  November  SOth^  1891,  and  December 

1st,  1892. 


Mr.  F.  A.  BurraU $1  00 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Barney 50  00 

Bev.  Bobert  Barboar. 25  00 

Hiss  Clara  Bryoe 25  00 

Ifiss  Edith  Bnrce 5  00 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Bond 10  00 

Hr.  Moses  Bmhl 6  00 

Mrs.  N.P.Bailey 5  00 

Vis.  E.  C.  Bodman 5  00 

Ifiw  Brooe 20  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Beaman 5  00 

"•Owh-. 5  00 

^Oidi" 5  00 


Mr.  Isaac  H.  Clothier $50  00 

Misses  Cooper 150  00 

MissM.  T.  Cockoroft 5  00 

Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader 60  00 

Mr.  C.  H.  Contoit 10  00 

••C*' 60  00 

Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady 10  00 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Dickey 25  00 

Mr.  William  B.  Denham 25  00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Dimock 5  00 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton 10  00 

Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton 10  00 

Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson 5  00 


^^^H              SUBSGRI 

^^L        STATE    CHA 
^.nnual  Income  Fund 

Mr.  Willi«m  H.  Appleton 

liiw  BoealieBaier ,. 

Mr.  George  6.  Bowdoin* ...... 

MiwA.  P.  Owy 

Mn.  Allied  €•  Ctek 
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PTIONS  AND  DONATIONS 

TO  TME 

RITIES    AID    ASSOCIATION. 

^mher 

$50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 

60  00 

60  00 
60  00 

50  i^ 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 

Subscrijjl 
SOth, 

$60  00 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 

m  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

60  00 

tons,  for  year  ending  No\ 

1892. 

Mrs.J.  W.  Mintnm 

Mr.  George  8.  Moriaon..,.,.* 

Mrs.  J.  Hampden  Bobb 

Mr.  Archibald  Rogers. . 

Mra.  Elliott  F.  fthepard, 

Mre.  A.  B.  Hands  and  Mra.  £. 

L.  Godkin 

Miaa  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 

Mr.  WilMam  Al<»r.  Smith ..... 

Misa  G«or|Eina  *Schuylor 

Mn*.  Vim.  Douglass  Slonne. . , . 

Misii  Emily  Tuckerman 

Mrs.  Vonderbilt.  . . . .... 

Messrs.  A.  M.  and  A.  T.  Whit« 

1                                                        1 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ooster 

MUa  GnM  H.  Dodge 

Mr.  H.  deOoppet 

Mr.  WaiiAm  £.  Bodge 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Forevt 

Mr.  Cliarlea  S.  Fairchild 

Mr.  Jameii  J.  Goodwin. 

Mr,  D.  Wniim  JnnieH 

MIhh  SvlTk  Li viii^fflton 

Mr,  CbaR.  H,  MarHknll  (1891-'2] 
1    Mrs.  J.  Pierpoitt  Morgan 

Annual  Subscriptions 

Mrs.  Auclimuty ,.*..,, 

Mr,  D,  F.  Appleton 

1    Miwa  C.  Butler 

1    Mra.N.  E.  Bayliee.. 

1    Mrs.  George  S.  Bowdoia. 

^    Mr.  G.  C.  Beameo 

(1.600  00 

•  SOth, 

$10  00 
S6  00 

600 
10  00 

500 
10  00 
10  00 

600 
10  00 

6  00 
10  00 

6  00 

6  00 

10  00 
$6  00 

received , 

18 

$30  00 
10  00 

K>  00 

6  00 

10  00 

10  on 
6  m 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  on 

6  00 
5  00 

10  no 

10  00 
26  00 
25  00 

for  year  ending  Novembet 

Mr,  Emil  CalTnan 

Mr.  J.  C.Carter,. 

Mr.  Charles  de  Rham 

Mr.  George  W,  DiUaway 

Miss  Julia  L.  Delafield 

Mr,  Robert  W.  de  Forest. ... 

Mr.  Charles  de  Rham,  Jr 

Irlias  Jnlia  A.  de  Rhatii. 

Mr,  D.  Stnart  Dodge 

Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown 

1    Mni.  Waiiam  F.  Cary»  Jr. . ,  „  , 

1    Mn.  R  E,  Chadwick 

1    Mr.  George  William  Curtis. . . . 
'     Mzv.  William  Irring  Clark. . . . 

Miaa  KnenCoUms 

Mrs.  Joaeph  H.  OboaU ....... 

Mr,  Leon  F.  d'Oremioulx. . . . , 
Mm.  Willkm  £.  Dodge 

Mrs.  L.  d'Oremiettlx. , . 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge . . 

Mr.  JnlinsEUinger... 

Mtse  AniiA  C.  uUnoh 

1   Mim  £.  A^CIiiioh ...„ 

Mr.  George  W.  Folsom 
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Ifr.  Austen  G.  Fox $5  00 

-^•Friend" 25  00 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Herrman 100  00 

Mies  Charlotte  A.  Hamilton. . .  10  00 

Bey.  W.  B.  Huntington,  D.D.  5  00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones 10  00 

Mr.  Bobert  Jaffray 5  00 

Hiss  Margaret  T.  Johnston. . .  10  00 

Bev.  O.  F.  Krotel 10  00 

Hrs.  Ambrose  G.  Kingsland. . .  10  00 

Kiss  Cornelia  King 5  00 

Hiss  Catherine  G.  Liyingston .  10  00 

Hr.  James  B.  Lndlow 10  00 

Heasrs.  8.  Liebmann's  Sons. .  10  00 

HissS.  £.  Ifinton 10  00 

Hrs.  S.  C.  Minton 6  OO 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitney  Mnnroe..  10  00 

HesffTS.  Joseph  Mayer's  Sons..  6  00 

Hr.  a  Michelbaoher 5  00 

HissS.  Martin 5  00 

Hiss  H.  D.  Nelson 6  00 

Hrs.  Edwin  Parsons 6  00 

HissC.  H.  Patterson 5  00 

HrB.Edward  T.Potter 10  00 

Hiss  Emily  Bedmond 10  00 

Hiss  Anna  Booseyelt 25  00 

Hr.  Frank  Booseyelt 5  00 


Miss  H.  L.  Bobbins $5  00 

Mr.  S.  D.  Bosenbaam 5  00 

Mrs.  William  Bosenstein 10  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bioe 10  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Alex.  Smith 5  00 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Shaw 10  00 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 25  00 

Mr.  George  N.  Seligman 26  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Chalmers  Sloane  10  00 

Mrs.  William  E.  Thorn 20  00 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Tompkins 10  00 

Mrs.  John  T.Terry 6  00 

Mrs.  Merritt  Trimble 10  00 

T.  G.  Thomas.  M.D 6  00 

Mr.  Joseph  Torrey 6  00 

Mrs.  L.Tnckerman 100  00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Vanderpoel 25  00 

Mr.  J.  Hood  Wright  (for  1893).  10  00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Winthrop 10  00 

Miss  Josephine  Wisner 5  00 

Mr.  Horace  White 10  00 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Wehle 5  00 

Mr.  William  B.  Ware 10  00 

Mr.  William  E.  Worthen 10  00 

Mrs.  Stanford  White 10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright.  20  00 


Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Young,  Jr. . . 


5  00 


Total $1,040  00 


Donations  received  between  November  SOth,  1891,  and  December 

1st,  1892. 


Hr.  F.  A.  BurraU $1  00 

Hr.  Charles  T.  Barney 50  00 

Bey.  Bobert  Barbour. 25  00 

HisR  Clara  Bryoe 25  00 

Hiss  Edith  Bryoe 5  00 

Hr.  Frank  S.  Bond 10  00 

Mr.  Moses  Bruhl 6  00 

Hrs.  N.P.  BaUey 5  00 

Hrs.  E.  C.  Bodman 5  00 

Miss  Braoe 20  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Beaman 5  00 

"'Cash". 5  00 

^•CMh" 5  00 


Mr.  Isaac  H.  Clothier $50  00 

Misses  Cooper 150  00 

MissM.  T.  Cockcroft 5  00 

Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader 60  00 

Mr.  C.  H.  Contoit 10  00 

••C*' 50  00 

Mr.  J.  Cleyeland  Cady 10  00 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Dickey 25  00 

Mr.  William  B.  Denham 25  00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Dimock 5  00 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton 10  00 

Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton 10  00 

Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson 5  00 


Willmm  Ewo?t  A  Son $50  00 

Mr.  John  W.  Ellis    20  00 

Mr.  8amti«l  EUiott 5  00 

Friend 100  00 

Friend 10  00 

Mr.  James  B.  Ford__. 30  00 

Mrs,  John  A.  C.  Graj. ........  10  00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Gamee. 15  tK) 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Gray 25  00 

Mr.  Henry  8,  Gorhom 4  00 

Mrg.  Richard  M.  Html 10  00 

Mr*.  H.  0.  HftTemeTer. ......  10  OO 

Hon.  Abmni  8.  Heidtt 25  00 

G«nn  ThomRs  H.  HubbRrd. . .  50  00 

Mr,  Frederick  Hftlsey 10  00 

Mr.  John  B.  Irelimd 10  00 

Mr.  John  Jftj., 20  00 

Mr.  JamiHt  H.  Jones .....  50  OO 

Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesnp BO  00 

J,  H.  A.... 10  00 

Miss  Frances  A.  Jones §00 

Miss  Esehel  L.  Kennedy 50  00 

Miss  Adele  Kne^Und. 10  OO 

Dr.  R.  P.  Lincoln. 10  0(> 

Mr.  Alex.  J.'  Forbes-Leifch. ....  50  00 

Mrs.  Loew 5  00 

Misa  Julia  Lmngston 5  00 

Mr.  John  A.  McKitn 25  00 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Moore 25  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Mmtimi.. 10  OU 

Mr.  Peter  Marie... 60  00 

Mr.  DsTid  Marks 5  00 

Mr.  J.  B.  Miirrsy     ., 10  OO 

Mrs,  H.  A.  Munn „..,  5  00 

Br.  A.  McLerui »  10  00 

MiasMarya  McLean 10  00 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan 50  00 

Mr.  H.  O.  Northoote 20  00 

Mr.  Charles  Newkiroh. 3  00 

Mr.  Oswald  Ottendorfer. 200  00 

Mr.  B.  M.  Olynhant. 5  00 

Mf«.  J,  D,  Ogden ,..,  10  00 

Mra.  W.  H.  Oabomt,,, 10  m 


Mr.  JoliQ  £.  Parsons $1 

Mr.  Hearv  Parish , 

Mr.  Alfred  Pell 

Mr.  Fred .  T.  Palmer • . . . . 

Mrs.  Josephine  Penfold 

Mr.  Jame«  C.  Piirrish 100  00 

Miss  8.  RhinelAnder 25  00 

Mr.  William  Rbinelander 5  00 

Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt 10  OO 

KQ,  0 500 

Mr.  LiTingvton  Roe.. 20  00 

Mr.  JameaA.  Eootevelt 50  OO 

Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn 10  OO 

Mr.  Byam  K.  Stevens 25  00 

Mr.  William  P.  St.  John 15  00 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Southmayd. ...  100  OO 

^r.  J.  Stiekney 10  OO 

Mr.  Gardiner  Sherman 10  OO 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone 5  OO 

Mr.  H.  F.  Spanlding 25  OO 

Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Siokea 100  OO 

Mr.  F.Sheldon 10  OT^ 

Mr.  William  C.  Schermerhorn.  10  OO 

Mr.  James  A.  Scrymier 100  00 

Mr.  and  Urn.  Paul  Tnokennan  25  00 

Mrs,  A.  L.  Thorn  puon. 10  00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Thompson 6  OO 

Mrs.  Gen'l  Thomas 5  00 

Mr.  Samtiel  Thorne 25  00 

Mies  Pbtfjbe  Anna  Thorn 50  00 

Tiffany  ct  Co..... 50  00 

Mrs.C,  Trimble  .....    ......  10  00 

MiB.  A.  M.  Van  Nest 50  00 

Mr.  Cornels 08  Vanderbilt. .. . .  100  00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Valentine. 5  00 

Mr.  Henry  ViUard 100  00 

Mr.  Lewis  8.  Wolff. 25  00 

MiasE.  H.  Wiiner.... 5  00 

Mr.  Lonis  Wormaer 10  00 

Mra.  Woodhottse. 5  00 

Mtb.  H.  G.  Wetherbee 5  00 

Mrs.  John  Wells. 25  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Tonmana 10  00 
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The  objects  of  the  Association  are:  1st,  The  improvement  of 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of  all 
public  charitable  institutions  in  the  State,  and  in  particular  of 
Stat€  Institutions,  County  Poorhouses  and  City  Almshouses.  2d. 
To  induce  the  adoption,  by  the  community  at  large,  of  such 
measures  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  both  public 
and  private  charity  as  may  develop  the  self-respect  and  increase 
the  power  of  self-support  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

To  these  ends  the  Association  shall  co-operate,  as  far  as  may 
be  thought  pi*acticable,  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to 
which  it  shall  make  an  Annual  Report.  {Special  Act  of  lucor- 
poraiion,  J8S0,    Also  Sec.  3^  Chap.  323,  Laws  of  1881,) 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Association  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Central  As- 
sociation, Advisory  Members,  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Visiting  Committees,  and  Corresponding  Members,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  both  men  and  women.  Members  of  the  Central 
Association  and  Advisory  Members  shall  be  residents  of  New 
York  City  or  its  vicinity.  Advisory  Members  shall  not  be 
required  to  attend  meetings,  but  shall  render  advice  and  active 
assistance  whenever  called  for  b^  the  Board  of  Managers.  Cor- 
responding Members  may  be  residents  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  foreign 
ooantries.  They  are  retjuested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  are  not  re- 


sponsible  for  any  action  taken  by  the  Association,  nor  for  the 
principles  advocated  by  it. 

All  membei's  may  take  part  in  meetings  called  for  Conference 
and  Debate;  and  all,  excepting  Corresponding  Members,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  upon  the  admissioa 
-of  new  members  at  any  meeting. 


IV. 


ELECTION   OF  MEMBERS. 


i 


All  members  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  who  shall  send  the  name  of  the  proposed 
member  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  the  name  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  Association. 

The  failure  of  any  member  to  attend  three  consecutive  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Association  without  notifying  the  Secretary 
may  be  considered  by  the  President  as  equivalent  to  a  resigna- 
tion. 

V. 
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BOARD  OF  UANAQERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  of  fifteen  persons,  shall  be  elected^ 
annually  by  a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  of  the  Asso* 
elation  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Any  vacancy  occurring 
4Juring  the  year  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
Members  of  the  Central  Association  or  Advisory  Members,  two 
weeks'  notice  having  been  given  to  aU  Members  of  the  Board 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Managei's  shall  have  full  power  to  direct  and 
control  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  its  good  government.  The  Board  shall  elect  its 
own  Officers  and  make  its  own  By-laws.  (Special  and  Chneral 
Acts  of  Incorporation  with  Amendments,  1880  and  1848,)  I 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  defioe  imd 
adopt  such  course  of  action  as  may  best  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  increasilig 
the  efficiency  of  the  Association, 

The  Boand  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  mem* 
bers«  to  remove  from  the  Association »  for  such  causa  as  it  may 
deem  sufficient,  other  than  nuu-attendance  at  meetings,  any 
member  of  the  Association.     It  may,  at  any  time,  transfer  an 
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Advisory  Member  to  the  position  and  duties  of  a  member  of  the- 
Central  Association,  and  vice  versa,  with  the  consent  of  such 
member. 

The  Board  of  Manager  shall  appoint  the  chairmen  and  mem- 
bere  of  the  Standing  Committees  from  the  members  of  the 
Central  Association,  annually,  just  after  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  shall  have  power  to  add  additional  membei's  to  said  Com- 
mittees at  any  time.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall 
be  ex-officio  membei-s  of  all  Standing  Committees. 

Nothing  shall  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  from  October  till 
May  inclusive,  and  oftener  if  desirable.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Board  shall  make  a  full  report  in  writing  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  Annual  Meeting;  and  shall  also  make  the  Annual- 
Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 


K 


VI. 


OFFICERS. 


f 


The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian,  They,  ex- 
cepting the  Secretary,  shall  be  elected  annually,  from  the  incom- 
ing Board  of  Managers  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a 
majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  present  at  such  meeting. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  shall  l>e  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  from  the  Board,  two  weeks'  notice  having 
been  given  to  all  members  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

All  officei^  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
or  appointed. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex- 
officio  Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers* 

VII, 

PRESIDENT  AKD  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  the  Board,  or  appoint  a  presiding  officer  from  among  those 
members  present;  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Association 
or  the  Board,  at  discretion  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five 
members;  and  shall  appoint  Special  Committees. 

The  President  shall,  once  every  jesLT,  appoint  an  Auditing 
Cemmittee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the  As- 
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socialion.     This  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  gentlemen  no 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  President  shall  appoint,  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
Committee  to  nominate  the  Board  of  Managei's  for  the  ensuinfi; 
year*  The  members  of  tlie  Nominating  Committee  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre&identj 
perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  President, 

VIIL 

TREASURER, 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Ass* 
tion,  shall  keep  a  regular  account  thereof,  and  shall  make  writ- 
ten monthly  reports  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, 

Bills  sent  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment  must  be  certified  by 
the  Board.  Rent  and  salaries  snail  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
by  order  of  the  Boai'd.  Requisitions  upon  the  Treasurer  by 
the  Secretary,  for  money  for  current  office  expenses,  and  foV 
traveling  expenses,  must  be  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

IX. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
the  tneetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  give  notice  of  these  meetings,  shall  receive  and  file  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  Committees,  and  keep  any  accounts  and 
records  of  the  Association  that  may  be  needed. 

It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Secretary,  by  correspond- 
ence and  visitation,  to  organize  Visiting  Committees,  auxiliary 
to  the  Association,  for  every  institution  of  charity  supported  by 
the  public  funds  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  maintain 
such  correspondence  with  them  as  shall  further  the  objects  of 
the  Association. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  written  monthhr  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  including  an  account  of  omce  and  traveling 
expenses,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  requii'ed,  by 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

X. 

LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian: 

1st  To  collect,  by  means  of  donations  to  the  AssociatioD,  such 
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iks  and  pamphlets  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Librarian, 
contain  valuable  information  upon  subjects  comiected  with  the 
objects  and  work  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
the  same, 

2d.  To  adopt  a  system  by  which  the  Library  books  may  be 
available  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  freely  as  may 
be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the 
books. 

3d,  To  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time,  of  donations 
and  loans  to  the  Library,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  The  Librarian  shall,  before  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  seud  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Com- 
mittee, to  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  a  list  of  books,  paraph - 
lets,  or  drawings,  given  or  loaned  since  the  previous  meeting, 
which  may  have  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee, 


XI, 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  four  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 
a.  Committee  on  Children. 

Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupei^s. 

c.  Committee  on  Hospitals. 

d.  Committee  on  Finance. 
Each  Committee  shall  make  its  own  By-laws. 
All  plans  of  work  originated  by  Standing  Committees,  must 

be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  before 
being  put  into  operation  by  the  Committees. 

The  Committees  shall  make  written  monthly  and  annual  re- 
us of  their  work   at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of 
magers. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  Standing  CommitteeSi  other 
than  for  petty  expenses,  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Manuscript  designed  for  publication  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Standing  Comniittpe  from  which  it  emanates  be- 
lore  being  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 


^  bein 
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COMMITTEE   ON   CmLDREN. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Children:  1st.  To 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  number,  condition,  and  disposition 
of  the  pauper  children  of  this  State.  2d.  To  urge  the  impor* 
tance  of  such  measures  in  the  care  and  training  of  these  children 


166 

jiay  tend  eifectually  to  destroy  hemditary  pauperism,  anc. , 

lepeedily  as  circumstances  may  permit  restore  them  to  the  famUy-j 
life  of  the  community.  ' 

xm. 

COMMITTEE  OX  ADULT  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodieiJ 
Paupem  to  kee|>  itself  informed  of  the  number  of  able-bodied  pau- 
per men  and  women  in  the  almshouses  of  this  State,  and  the  char- 1 
acter  and  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  Commit*] 
tee  shall  advocate  reformatory  treatment  for  all  persons  of  thia 
class.     Thfl  Committee  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  laws  for  the 
arrest  and  commitment  of  vagrants  enforced,  shall  advocate 
measures  obliging  all  adult  able-bodied  paupers  to  work,  and! 
promote  all  efforts  which  tend  to  aboUsh  beggary  and  vagrancy,! 
and  it  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  abolition  or  reformationj 
of  the  gystem  of  ofiicial  out-door  relief. 

XIV. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS/ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Hospitals:  1st  To 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  sick, 
insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiot  and  aged  paupers  in  the  New 
York  institutions  of  public  charities,  and  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  are  best  adapted  to  restore  their  health*  alle- 
viate their  sufferings  and  secure  their  humane  care,  2d.  To 
collect  and  impart  information  in  regard  to  the  most  approved 
plans  for  the  construction,  ventilation  and  disinfection  of  hospi- 
tals and  asylums,  and  for  their  administration;  and  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  organization  of  their  kitchen,  linen,  laundry,  nurs- 
mg  and  supply  departments,  3d.  To  keep  itself  informed  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  dispensary  and  ambulance 
service,  and  to  suggest  and  advocate  any  modification  thereof 
that  may  seem  desirable. 

XV. 

OOHHITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  obtain 
the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  on  the  purposes  and  work  of 
the  Association,  and  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer. 
The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  subscriptions  and  doua- 
tions. 
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XVI. 

VISITING   COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  a  Visiting  Committee  for  each  County  of  the 
State,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  every  charitable  institution  in  the  County 
supported  by  public  money.  These  Committees  shall  receive 
their  appointment  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Secretary.  They  shall  make  monthly  and  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  They  shall 
correspond  with  the  Association,  and  work  under  its  control  and 
by  its  direction. 

Written  ai)plication  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  legal  appointment  of  visitors  of  the  Association  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  through  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion {Chap.  Ses,  Laws  of  1881). 

XVII. 

MEETINGS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  November,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  at 
such  other  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  bv  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Two  weeks'  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  given 
to  all  members  entitled  to  vote.  Not  less  than  two  meetings 
for  conference  and  debate,  and  for  the  election  of  members, 
shall  be  called  by  the  Board  each  year,  besides  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

When  Special  Meetings  are  called  the  notice  shall  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

XVIII. 

BY-LAWS  OF  BOARD   AND    ASSOCIATION. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Association 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  General  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Chapter  319,  Laws  of  1848,  and  of  the  Acts  amendatory  of  the 
same;  and  with  the  Special  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  date  December  22,  1880;  also  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  323  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  State  of  New 
York. 
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These  By  laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  intention 
to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to  the  Secrt^ 
tary  three  weeks  previons  to  the  meeting.  The  Secretarj^  shal 
Bend  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  two  weeks*  no 
tice  of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment 
To  constitute  a  quorum  at  this  meeting  not  less  than  nine  mem 
bers  must  be  present. 

XX. 

OEDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  shal!  be  the  Order  of  Business  at  the  Annual 
lleeting  of  the  Association: 

1,  The  Secretary  may  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing.    Action  thereon. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Debate  and  action 
Ihereon, 

8.  Election  of  incoming  Board  of  Managers. 

4.  Election  of  new  members. 

5.  General  debate. 
This  Order  of  Business  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  thd 

presiding  officer. 


(M«6D) 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 
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NEW    YORK: 
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bers present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  intention 
to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
send  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  two  weeks'  no- 
tice of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment. 
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^tatje    ^hixxiius    ^td    ^ssocxixtion 


OF  NEW  YORK, 


S00X8  6(»-604,  TTHITEB  CEASITIE8  BUILDDTG, 
Ho.  105  E.  28d  8TBEET,  HEW  TOEK. 


OFFICERS. 

1898-1894. 


PRESIDENT. 
PBOF.  GHABLES  F.  GHAKDLEB. 


TREASURER. 
MB.  GHABLES  S.  FAIBGHILD. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HB&  WILLIAM  B.  BIGE. 

SECRETARY. 
MB.  HOMEB  FOLKS. 


LIBRARIAN. 
MBS.  FBANGIS  P.  KINNIGUTT. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 
BIBS.  ANNA  T.  WILSON. 


BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 


1893-1894. 


MISS  EDITH  BBYGE. 

HISS  BOSALIE   BUTLEB. 

PEOF.  CHAS.  F.  GHANDLEB. 

HON.  GHABLES  S.  FAIBGHILD. 

DB.  GHABLES  HITGHGOCK. 

MRS.  L.  M.  HOYT. 

MBS.  FBANGIS  P.  KINNIGUTT. 


MB.  GHABLES  H.  MABSHALL, 

MB.  JOHN  A.  McKIM. 

MISS  S.  E.  MINTON. 

MBS.  WILLUM  B.  BIGE. 

HON.  GABL  SGHUBZ. 

MISS  LOUISA  LEE  SGHUYLEB. 

DB.  GEOBGE  G.  WHEELOGK. 


^    iv      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^Br             STANDING  COMMITTEES.                     ^^ 

^^^                      On  CMldren. 

Sub-OtmmitUe  on  Hyfim$  in  InsiitiMmt  1 

■       Hi«d  S.  £.  Miotoa,  Chairman* 

ami  SohooU.                         1 

I       Un,  Haslet  McKim,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

Dr.  Mary  Tnylor  Bissell,  Cftaimum.    ^M 

I       Hfs.  BeDJamin  Cburok 

Dr*  Emily  Blaokwell.                          ^H 

I       Hr.  Wilimm  E.  Gilliooly, 

Dr.  F.  A.  BurralU                              ^H 

I       Mr,  J.  Noble  Hayes. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Derby.                                 ^^H 

Dr.  A.  Jaoobi. 

Dr.  Cyras  Ed  son.                                ^^H 

Mis«  l>orothe&  C.  Norm. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sexton.                            ^^H 

Mra.  Henry  Oothoat. 

Sub'OommUtee  m  /njonsL 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  BoEnyler,  CKairmatL 

9^^(hmmUU€  on  Providing  SUualiant  for 

ProL  Charles  F.  Ghandlsr. 

Mothtra  leiih  JnfanUr 

SulhOmmUU*  on  Poorhmst  Ptans. 

MiiM  Bodalia  Bailer,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  F.  £.  Chadwkk. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  and  TVmm- 

Mr.  Henry  Bandall. 

urer. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 

Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Smithy  AgeM. 
Mifitf  Edith  Bryce. 

SuJ^-OommiiU^  on  Ootki^  MospUal  Plam* 
Mrs.  John  Wells. 

Mifts  8.  £.  Minton. 

Dr.  W.  QUI  Wylie* 

Mrs.  Henry  Oothoui 

Min.  William  B.  Bioe. 

S\d>-CbmmiU€eon  Poorhoust  Dietary, 

Mra.  Annji  T.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Ghadwiok. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 

On  Adult  Abl#*B<Mll»d  Paupen. 

Aib-OmimiNM  m  SfpOqiUeg. 

Mr.  John  A.  McKim,  i^iairman. 

Dr.  Q«orge  W,  Jacoby. 

Mr.  WitHam  Irwin  Oiihooly. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson.                     ^^H 

Mm.  Francis  P.  Kinnioati. 

Od  Flnanot.                ^^U 

Mr.  Bnohanikn  Wintlixop. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Chakman,        1 

On  HotpiUls. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson.                                    J 

Dr.  Oeorge  O.  Wheelook,  Ohalrmm, 

Mia  Geo.  CoppsL                             ^^M 

Dr.  R  a  WilliiittiB,  ikcreiary. 

Mrs.  Henry  do  Ooppet                     ^^H 

Dr.  Jans  E*  Bobbins. 

BIr.  Charles  8.  FaircbUd.                   ^^M 

Mrs.  U  M.  Hoyt 
Mills  S.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Henry  Herrman.                        ^^^| 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoyt                               ^H 

Mh(btjmaie€  m  Thtimd  Nurses* 
Ifiss  ELiubstb  a  Ganningbam,  Chair- 

MissSyNiaLivingMton.                     ^^H 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley.                       ^^H 
Mrs,  H.  L.  Boosevelt.                        ^^| 

ma/i* 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schnyler.                ^^H 

Mra.  F.  R.  Jonss. 

Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokei.                 ^^H 

Mies  Eliza  1\  Perkins. 

Mra.  A.  H.  Stone.                               ^^M 

SPECIAL   COMMITTEES. 


ChAiltiet  Baform  Committee. 
Mr.  Horace  White,  Chairman. 
liifls  Bosalie  Butler,  Secretary. 
Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader. 
Prol  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Lewis  L.  Delafield. 
Mr.  W.  I.  Gilhooly. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins. 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi. 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnioatt. 
Hr.  John  A.  MoEim. 
Miss  S.  E.  Minton. 


Mr.  John  B.  Pine. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bice. 

On  State  Epileptic  Colony. 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  Chairman. 
Mr.  John  M.  Bowers. 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Henry  £.  Howland. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bice. 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 

On  Extension  of  Yisitorial  Powen  of  the 
Assoeiation  to  Include  Charitable  In- 
BtitutionB  Owned  by  the  State. 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 


REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    STATE  CHARITIES 
AID  ASSOCIATION. 

m  THE  CHABITY  OBGANIZATION  SOCIETY— Mr.  John  A.  McKim. 

IN  THE  SOCIETY  FOE  INSTBUCTION  IN  FIBST  AID  TO  THE  INJDBED 
— Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoyt,  Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson. 


MEMBERS  OF  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Tbomaa  C.  Acton,  33  Wall  St. 
ICra.  Wniiam  Banning,  48  £.  26th  Bt 
Oen.  F.  C.  Barlow,  39  Enfit  3 let  St 
Ut.  Cbarlea  T.  Barney,  10  £.  &5tli  St. 
Mre.  Henry  H.  Baxter,  588  FifWi  Ave, 
Mias  E.  D.  Bininger,  302  Second  Ave. 
Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Biaaell,  17  E.  4r»th  St. 
Dr,  Emily  Blackwell  63  E.  *20lh  St. 
Mr.  George  Bliss,  387  Fiftli  Ave. 
Miss  Eleanor  Blodgelt,  24  W,  12th  St 
Mrt.  Geo.  S.  Bowdoin,  39  Pork  Ave. 
Mr.  John  M.  Bowera,  80  W.  18tb  St. 
Bev.C.  D.W.  Bridgman,  18  W.  122d  St 
Mr.  B.  H.  Briatow,  37  W,  49th  St 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown.  36  E.  37th  St 
Misa  Edith  Bryee,  40  W.  64th  St 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Br>Hon,  26  E.  38th  St 
Mrs.  Donglaa  Bum  ham. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Bnrrall,  48  W.  17th  St. 
MiM  H.  C.  Butler.  31  E.  61>th  St. 
Mias  H.  Batler,  31  E.  69th  St 
Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader,  13  E.  36th  St 
Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  HI  Broadway. 
Miaa  Martha  H.  Campbell,  4  E.  16th  St. 
Mrs.  Julius  Cutlin,  Jr.,  IB  E.  45th  St 
Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  277  Lexington  Ave. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Chad  wick,  58  W.  9th  St 
Frof.  C.  F.  Chandler.  51  E.  54th  St 
Mr.  aenr>*  a  Chapman,  56  Wall  St. 
Mn.  H.  G.  Chapman,  Eatonah,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Ghoate,  50  W.  47th  St 
Mn.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  GO  W.  47th  St 
Mrs.  BSQJamin  Ghnrch,  Se  W.  12th  St. 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Clark,  7  W.  22d  St 
^MiB.  Wm.  Brewster  Clark,  50  E.  Slst  St. 
Wm.  Irving  Chirk,  127  E.  30th  St 
» Mrs.  J.  W.  Clendenin,  12  VV.  18th  St 
Dr.  Stacy  B.  Collins, 
ev,  Robert  Col  Iyer,  D.D.,  137  E.  39th 

St 

MfB,  G<?o.  Coppel,  16  E.  10th  St. 
Mr.  FrcHledc  R.  Condert,  13  E.  i5th  St 
Ir.  S,  Van  Henaaelaer  Crager,  113  £. 

35th  St. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Cross,  C  Washington  Sq. 
Misa  Elizabeth  G.  Cunningham,  109  £. 

36th  St. 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  60  W.  46t]i  81* 
Mrs.  H.  de  C^ppet  22  W.  17th  St 
Hon.  Ira  Davenport  31  E.  39th  St. 
Mr.   Lewis  L.  Delafield,   49   Exchange 

Place. 
Dr,  R.  H,  Derby,  9  W.  35th  St 
Mr,  G.  W,  Dillaway,  18  Wall  St  ^ 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  262  Madison  Ave. 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  262  Madison  Ave. 
Misa  Grace  E.  Dodge,  262  Madison  Ave. 
Mrs,  d'Oremieulx,  109  E.  9l8t  St 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Draper,  19  K  47th  St 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  2  E«  29th  St 
Dr.  Cyroa  Edson,  54  W.  9th  St 
Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson,  81  Madison  Ave* 
Mr.    Charles    S.   Fairchild,  76   Clinton 

Place. 
Mfm.  Charles  S.  FairohUd,  76  CHnton 

Place. 
Judge  E.  L.  Fancber,  141  Madison  Ats. 
Mr.  James  H.  Fay,  11  Pine  St 
Mr.  George  Winthrop  Folsom,  fK5  Broad* 

way. 
Mrs.  A.  Forman,    116    Fierreponi  Si| 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
Dr.  George  B.  Fowler,  11  W.  45th  8t 
Mr.   William    Irwin   Gilhooly,   Tempi* 

Court  5  Beekman  St 
Mra.  F.  G.  Goddard,  10  W.  Sad  St 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Glassford^  66  W.  61st  St 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  36  W.  10th  St. 
Mra.  E.  L.  Godkin,  36  W.  10th  St 
Mfs.  W  m.  Preston  Griffin,  208  E.  I6th 

St 
Miss  Lonise  GrisvroH  9  W.  9th  St. 
Mr.  C.  0.  Hatght  111  Broadway. 
Mrs,    Alexander    Hamilton*    IrringloOt 

N.  Y. 
Mr.  J.  Noble  Hayes,  120  Brottdwsy.         M 
Mrs.  H.  Herrman,  69  W*  5etb  St  f 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  9  Lexington  At«> 
Dr.  John  H.  Hinton,  41  W.  32d  St 
Dr.  Charles  Hitohcock,  67  Wsst  Setli  81 
Mn.  Joseph  Hobson,  1820  14  8t,  Wsah- 

ington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Charles  Russell  Hone,  69  Wall  St 
Miss  E.  H.  Hoppin,  32  W.  21st  St 
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Mrs,  Arnold  Hagne,  1741  Ehode  IslaDd 

Mr,  James  B.  Ludlow,  27  West  26lh  St. 

Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MisB  M.  T.  Magill,  227  W.  IGth  St 

Hon.  Henry  E*  Howland,  14  W*  9th  St. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall,  7  Nassau  St. 

liitf  Ctortrade  L.  Hoyt.  2(1  Washington 

Miss  S.  Martin,  12  W.  IBth  St, 

Sq,,  N. 

Mr.  Robert  Mazet  237  Broadway. 

Mtb.  L.  M.  Hoyt,  20  Washington  8q,,  N. 

Mr.  John  A,  McKim,  64  W.  52d  St 

Ur.  Henry  8.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  SO  Washington 

Mrs.  Haslet  McKim.  Jr.,  33  W.  20th  St 

8q.,  N. 

Mrs.  E.  S,  Mead,  148  West  12th  St 

Mr.  Ohas.  S.  Hard. 

Miss  M.  D.  B,  Miller,  58  W.  0th  St. 

Mm.  Biohard  M.  Hant,  2  Washington  Sq, 

Miss  8.  E.  Minton,  204  W.  14th  St 

Mrs.  Richard  Irrin,  Jr.,  12  W.  3€th  St. 

Mrs,  K  B.  Mintarn,  109  E.  2!st  St 

•Mrs.  Theodore  Irving.  21  W.  32d  St 

Mr.  W.  Montgomery,  39  Wall  St 

Mr,  Wm.  M.  Ivins.  35  Wall  St. 

Mrs.  Richard  Mortimer. 

Dr.  A.  Jaoobi,  110  W.  34th  St. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Morton,  36  W.  56th  St 

Dr.  George  W.  Jacobj,  100  K  58th  St 

Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  47  W.  20th  St 

Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  40  E.  3i»lh  St 

Miss  Naah,  52  W.  51st  St 

Mr.  Ttkomaa  L.  James.  Lincoln  Nat.  Bk. 

Miss  Mela  NeiUon,  20  W.  12th  St. 

Mr,  John  Jay,  Katonab,  N,  Y. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Kevins,  20  Fifth  Ave. 

Mr.  Morns  K.  Jesnp,  52  William  8t 

Miss  Louisa  E.  Nevins»  20  Fifth  Ave. 

Mis.  F.  E.  Jones,  21  E.  lUh  St 

Miss  Newbold.  25  W,  33d  St 

Mr.  James  H.  Jones,  47  Broadway. 

Bev.  E,  Heber  Newton,    Garden  City, 

I      Mr.  Olarenoe  King»  Bmnswick  Hotel. 

L.  L 

1      Miss  IsabeUa  C.  King.  7  Univer&ity  PL 

MiBs  Dorothea  C.  Norris,  36  W.  Wash. 

1       Francis  P.   Kinnicutt    M.    D.,   42   W. 

ington  Sq. 

"              37th  St. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Norris,  104  W.  34th  St 

Mtbl  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  42  W.  37th  St. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Oalcley,  10  W.  10th  St 

Hev.    John   W.    Kramer,    Bath  Beach, 

Mm  Henry  A,  Oakley.  10  W.  10th  St 

L.L 

Mr.    Fred.    Law    Olmsted,    Brookline, 

Rev.  O.  F.  Kiolel,  49  W.  2l8t  St, 

Mass. 

1        Mrs.  Woodbury  Langdon,  719  Fifth  Ave. 

Mm.  Henry  Oothout  151  W.  12th  St. 

1        Mr.  8,  B.  Lawrence.  31  W.  10th  St 

Dr.  John  Ordronaox,  Eonlyn,  L.  I. 

1        Mrs.    Hermsfi    Stewart    Le    Hoy,    28 

Mr,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  7  E.  17th  St. 

1              Seventh  Ave. 

Mr.  Frederick  N.  Owen,  13  WilUam  St 

1        Mr.  Charlton    T.   Lewis,    Morris  to  wn^ 

Mr»,  John  It  Paddook. 

1              N.  J. 

Mrs,  C.  M,  Parker,  102  W.  58th  St 

1       Dr.  Daniel  X^wis,  62  Park  Ave. 

Dr.  WUlard  Parker,  55  Fifth  Ave. 

1       Dr.  B.  P.  Lincoln,  22  W.  31st  St 

Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  30  E.  36th  St. 

1       U\m  Sylvia  Livingston,  64  W.  mth  St 

Eev.  WiHard  Parsons,  Tribune  Building. 

1       Mr.  Benoni  Lockwood,  56  Irving  Place. 

Mr.  John  Futon,  52  William  St 

1      Mrs,  Benoni  Lockwood^  50  Irving  PJace, 

Mr.  Edward  Pattenion,  19  E.  45th  St 

1      Mrs.  George  E.  Lockwood,  288  Lexing- 

Mr  Alfred  Pell,  14  E.  36th  St 

1             ton  Ave. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Peilew,  Katoaah,  N.  Y. 

1      Mr.  L  Ferris  Lookwood*  2B8  Lexington 

Misa  Eliza  P.  Perkins,  North  Washing- 

1           Ave. 

ton  St,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Dr.  George  A  Peters,  45  W.  85th  St 

■     Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  19  W.  Mth  St 

1      Mr.  Seth  Low,  Ckjlnmbia  College. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  201  W.  64th  St. 

1      *Mr.  Orosvenor  P.  Lowrey,  121  Madison 

Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  64  Wall  St 

1           Ave. 

Miss  Alice  Pine,  45  Fifth  Ave. 

H                                                          *  Beceas 

ed  1893.                                                             , 

VIU 


I 


Rt  Rev,  H.  0.  Potter,  D.D.,  See  House, 

hofskjetie  Place. 
Mr.  Howurd  Potter,  59  Wftll  8t 
Mist  Virginia  Potter,  134  LexingtoD  A.T6. 
Mr,  Temple  Prime,  HiintiDgtOD,  N.  Y, 
Miss  Mary  R.  Prime,  m  U&dmou  Are. 
Mr  Henry  T.  Randali,  48  Exchange  PL 
Dr,  Aimee  J.  RajmoDd,  116  E.  30lh  St 
Mias  Emilj  Redmond,  6  Waahinffton  Sq* 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  17  W,  16tb  6t 
Mr.  George  L.  Ri?efi,  32  Naaaan  St 
Mr.  J.  a  Robb,  23  Park  Ave. 
Mr  Cliandler  Robbina,  110  W.  21at  St 
Miss  H.  L.  Robbina,  116  Weet  2lBt  St 
Dr.  Jane  £.  Robbina. 
Mr.  £.  R.  Robiuaon,  24  Woabington  8q. 
Mr.  Livinguton  Boe,  139  W,  47th  St 
Mra.  Hilborne  L.  HooMTelt  62  £.  34th 

8t 
Mr.  Theodore  RooaeTelt  42fl  Madiaon 

Ave. 
Mrs*  Theodore  EooaeTelt,  422  Madi<son 

Ave* 
Dr.  J.  Went  Roosevelt,  32  Eaat  Slat  St 
Mr,  Fmncia  M.  Roeer,  29  W.  17th  St 
Min  £.  E.  Rnaael),  126  W.  13th  St 
Mrs.  F.  LeRoj  Satterlee.  21  W.  19ih  St 
Miaa  Ellen  Sanford^  36  W,  59th  St 
Mm  Wm.  U.  Schieffelin,  242  £.  15th  St 
Hon.  Carl  Schnra,  175  W.  58th  St 
Mias  Louisa  Lee  SchujJer,  1(>5  E.  22d  8t 
Hiss  Georgiaa  Sohayler. 
Mr.    Philip    Schuyler,    18   WauhiDgton 

Sq.,  N. 
Mrs.  Jamea  A.  Sorjmaer,  107  £.  Slat  St 
Mr.  Arthnr  G.  Sedgwiok. 
Dr.  Samnel  Sexton,  12  W.  35th  St. 
Mr.  Gardiner  Sherman,  214  Went  End 

Ave. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Smith,  37  Fifth  Aye. 


Mia.  Frank  Stilli  van  8mith,ieOW.  59th  8t 
Mr.  Jaa.  H.  Smith,  68  W.  25th  St 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  574  Madison  Ave. 
Mr.  Henry  Spragne,  146  Broadway. 
Br.  M.  Allen  Starr,  22  W,  4«th  St 
Mrs.  A.  J.  A.  Stirling,  Box  717,  Plain- 

field,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  59  Wall  8t 
Mrs.  A.  0.  Stone,  150  W.  59th  St. 
Mra.  J.  B.  Trevor,  Yonkera.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  W.  a  Thompeon,  49  E.  30th  St 
Mra.  Merritt  Trimble,  59  E.  2&th  St 
Mrs.  Luciua   Tuckerman,    1600   I   St, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miaa  Emily  TTiokermim,1600  I  St,Waa]H 

ington,  0.  C. 
Miisa  S.  M.  Van  Amringe,  106  £.  S8th  St 
Misa  Violet  Ward. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir.  37  W.  33d  St. 
Mr.  Richard  W.  G.  Welling,  2  Wall  St 
Mra.  John  Wells,  52  E.  25tb  St. 
Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  75  Park  Ave, 
Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  130  Water  St 
Mr.  Baohe  McE.  Whitloek,  49  Wall  8t 
Mr.  Horace}  White.  51  E.  55th  St 
Mra.  Frederick  W.  ^liiindge,  16  £.  llth 

St 
Dr.  H.  S.  Williama,  66  W.  81th  St 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Park  Ava. 

Hotel. 
Mra.  Theodore  C.  Williama,  Park  At«l 

Hotel 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  119  Pearl  St 
Bir.    Buchanan    Winthrop,    279    FifUi 

Ave. 
MisB  Jonephine  Wianer,  18  W.  13th  St 
'Miss  Abby  Howland  Woolaey. 
Mr.  Wm.  E,  Worthen,  63  Bleecker  St 
Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  40  W.  40th  St 
Mrs.  G,  Wynkoop. 


IZ 


Mr.  Alnger  Haj  HiU,  AthenaBom  Club, 

London,  S.  W. 
Miss  F.  Dayenport  HUl,  26  Belaize  Aye., 

London,  N.  W. 
MiasOotayiaHiU,  190  Marylebone  Road, 

London,  N.  W. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Baronet,  Loton 

Pftrk,  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  0.  8.  Loch,  15  BnokiDgbam  Street, 

Adelphi,  London,  W.  C. 
Mr.  A.  J.  8.  MaddiBon,  32  Charing  Cross, 

London. 
Mr.  William  Bathbone,  M.   P.,  Green 

Bank,  Liyerpool. 
Miss  Lonisa  Twining,  Glenville,  Tan- 
bridge  Wells. 

France. 

Mme.  Pape  Carpantier,  Paris. 
M.  A.  Canbert,  « 

M.   F.  Marbean,  '< 

Miss  Anna  PierrepontMoByaine,  1  Bae 
G5the,  Ayenae  Maroean,  Paris. 


Aftrmanj. 

Fran  Walter  Simons,  Elberfeld. 

8c»tiand. 

Dr.  A.  Campbell  Clark,  Glasgow. 

United  States. 

Mr.  Edward  Blatohford,  Chicago,  Bis. 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dr.   Charles    E.  Cadwalader,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Miss  A.  P.  Cary,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  Qalesbnrg,  Bl. 
Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  John  Glenn,  <* 

Mr.  George  S.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Newport,  B.  I. 
Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,   Jr.,    Boston, 


Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 
CoL  G^o.  E.  Waring,  Newport,  R.  L 
Miss  Wormeley,  Newport,  R.  L 


VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

The  Pretident  and  SeoreUry  of  all  VlBitlng  Oommlttaei  are  «»-offieio  members  of  the  AMOoUtion, 
and  are  entitled  to  Tote  it  any  of  ite  regular  meeting*. 


Albany  Connty. 

lira.  J.  A.  Lintner,  PresU,  Albany. 
Hiss  Ella  A.  Dempsey,  26  Soath  Hawk 

St,  Albany. 
Mrs.  A.  Y.  Clapp,  353  State  St,  Albany. 
Miss    Engenia    Gibson,    7   High   St, 

Albany. 
Hiss  J.   A.   Lansing,    140  Washington 

Aye.,  Albany. 
Hrs.  William  L.  Learned,  298  State  St, 

Albany. 
Mrs.  George  Doaglas  Miller,  125  State 

St,  Albany. 
Mtb.  Gertrude   Pmyn,  134   State    St, 

Albany. 
Kn.  Montgomery  H.  Throop,  186  State 

St,  Albany. 

Advisory  Members. 

Hr.  Marcns  T.  Hnn,  Albany. 

Hr.  Dayid  A  Thompson,      " 
Hr.  Maarioe  E.  Viele,  •« 


Allegany  County. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Folwell  Jones,  PresH,  Wells- 

yille. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Arnold,  Sec*y,  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Armstrong,  Cuba. 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Chamberlain,  Belmont. 
Mrs.  Sarah  d'Antremont,  Angelica. 
Miss  Mary  d'Antremont,         ** 
Miss  Sarah  Hart,  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Sannders,  Belfast. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Scott  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith,       <* 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Thornton,    «« 
Miss  Emma  Whitmore,     ** 

Broome  Connty. 

Mr.    Charles    S.     Hall,    PresH,    Bing- 

hamton. 
Bey.    John     McVey,     Ist    Vice-PresX 

Binghamton. 
Bey.  Samael  Dunham,    2d   Vioe-Pres% 

Binghamton. 


Brnghjuuton. 
Mrs.  E,  M.  Angell«        BmgbamlOQ. 
Mrs.  J,  H.  Barnes,  " 

Mrs.  ETa  Brown.  " 

Mis8  Julia  C.  Buth,  ** 

Mrs.  H-  IL  Crwy,  ** 

Mrs.  Jftm«8  W.  Dotibleday,  '* 
lit*.  Bbhard  Etj,  *' 

Mm.  Charlew  S.  Hall,  *• 

Mr.  E,  B,  HillB,  •* 

Gen,  E.  F,  Jones,  •* 

Mrs.  J,  S.  LeYerett.  *• 

Mr.  A.  H.  La  Monte. 
Mr.  nail  MrR.  Chaa.  Middlebrook,  Bing- 

hiunton. 
Dr,  G.  B.  Ricbftrds,       Binghamton. 
Mr.  Julias  E.  Eogers,  ** 

^MissEmUya  Smith,  '* 

Mr,  Wm.  a  Still  weB, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Webster, 

CiitlarauiruH  €4»iiiitjr. 

Bon.  a  G-  Button,  Prts't,  M&Gbias. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Adams,  Sec'y,  FmnklinTille. 

Mm.  Lnella  Asliley,  Ass'i  Seo'y,  Maohinii. 

Mr.  George  €.  Baboook,  Persia. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Bissell,  Olean. 

Mrs*  £.  A.  Bush,  Machiaa. 

Hen.  A.  G.  Dow,  Randolph. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Field,  Machias, 

Clarence  King,  M.  D.,  Machios. 

Mr.  £.  D.  Sexton.  FranklinriUe. 

Mr.  Eben  Sibley,  NapoU. 

I>r.  Walker,  FranklinTilleu 

Mr.  A.  Ward,  Ellicotiville. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Portville, 

Mr.  Joel  Wilson,  Sandnskjr. 

Mm.  Melinda  Wiltsie,  Yorkshire  Centre. 

rhii(itiiti<|ua  County. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Patterson,  PrtsX  West- 

field. 
Mrsu  B.  a  Wright,  5sg>,  Weatfleld. 
Mim.  Eva  Bly,  Mayrille. 
Mfs<  Wm.  Bookstaver,  Dunkirk. 
Mrs.  Myron  T.  Dana,  Fredonia. 
Mrs,  Robert  Groea, 


Mn,  Eimberly,  Mayrille. 

Mrs.  Larmonth,  Jamestown^ 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Owen,  Dewitttille. 

Mrs.  J.  a  Pluinb,  Westfleld. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Skinner, 

Mrs.  Walter  Seeaions,  Jamestowiu 

Mrs,  Harvey  Tew.  '* 

Mis.  Charlee  L.  Webster,  Fredonia. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Maryin,  Jamestown* 
Hon.  Daniel  Sherman,  ForestvlUe* 
Dr.  Thoe.  D.  Strong,  Weetfleld, 


C'heninng  Coanty. 

Dr.    William   C.    Wey,    FrtM%    Elmlrt, 

Mr.  Frederic  Hall,  Secy^ 

Mrs.  L.  A,  Armitage, 

Mth.  J.  H.  Barney, 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Bates, 

Mr.  Nathan  Carey»  Breeaport* 

Mrs.  Frederic  Hall,       Elmirsu 

Mrs.  Andrew  Hall. 

Mrs,  M.  P.  H,  Lnqueer,    •* 

Mrs.  G.  a  McRnight,      " 

Mies  Helen  A.  Payne.        *• 

Mrs.  D.  B,  Pratt, 

Mn.  C.  Preawiok,  " 

MriL  J.  a  Sadcett, 

Mm,  Charles  B.  Stuart.     •• 

Mra.  J.  M.  Shoemaker,     ** 

Mis.  T.  B.  Tompkins^      '* 

Miss  Josephs  Tyler,  ** 

Dr,  Theron  A.  Wales.        •• 

Mr.  James  L,  Woods,        ** 

Mrs.  L.  L,  Woodward,      " 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright, 

Mta.  Aiealons  Wyokoff,    •« 

Chenango  Caunty. 

Mrs.  Jane  Bratlner,         Norwiohu 

Mrs,  David  FoUett,  ** 

Mrt.  Wm.  B.  Guernsey,  •• 

Hon.  Daniel  M,  Holmes^  ** 

Mrs,  J,  B>  Marquis,  •* 
Mrs,  John  Mitehell, 

Dr.  Ormsbee,  " 
Dr.  T.  O.  Paeker,  Smyro*. 


Zl 


Mn.  E.  H.  Prindle,  Korwioh. 
lir.  0.  H.  8tanton«  «* 

lir.  W.  B.  Stoddart, 

Colombia  Comity. 

MxB.  Maroia  0.  Powell,  Pres't,  Ghent 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Percy,    Vice-Pres%  Chat- 
ham. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bell,  8ec*y,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  A.  11  Angell,  Ghent 
Miss  H.  M.  AngeU,      « 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  L  A.  Fish,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  Samuel  MofGftt,  Hudson. 
Mr.  Samnel  MofEat,  *« 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Percy,  Chatham. 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent 
Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Chatham. 

Cortland  County, 
fiey.   G.  H.  Brigham,  Pre8%  Cortland. 
Miss  E.  V.  Stephens,  VUiePrtsX    " 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Crane,  Sec*y,  Homer. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Brock  way,  " 

Hon.  W.  H.  Clark,  Corthmd. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Fletcher, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Keese,  *' 

Mrs.  C.  Hitchcock,  Homer. 
Ber.  J.  L.  Bobertson,     Cortland. 
Bey.  J.  A.  Bobinson,  *> 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shankland,  ** 

Miss  E.  Stephens,  '< 

Mr.  E.  D.  Webb, 

Delaware  County. 

Ber.  G.  B.  Lawson,  Prt8%  Delhi. 
Miss  Eatherine  Foote,  Sec%    « 
Mis.  Elizabeth  Shepard,  ** 

Mr.  John  Sherwood,  ** 

Dutchess  County. 

Miss  Mary  Macomber,  PreaX  Millbrook. 
Mr.  Bichard  H.    Mitchell,   Sec'y,   Oak 

Summit 
Miss  Helen  Boice,  Millbrook. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Carpenter,  South 

MiUbrook. 


Mr.  Jno.  W.  Champlain,  Millbrook. 
Bey.  J.  E.  Lyall,  South  Millbrook. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Lyall,       *«  " 

Mrs.  Bichard  H.  Mitchell,  Oak  Summit 
Mrs.  Bhoda  Swift,  Millbrook. 

Mr.  Gurdon  Swift,  «« 

Mrs.  Gurdon  Swift,  ** 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Wilber,     <' 

Erie  County. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bartow,  Prea't,  BuflEiEJo. 
Miss  Morris,  Vice-Pr€s%  " 

Mrs.  Emily  B.  Alward,  8ec*y,         ** 
Miss  M.  E.  Lathrop,  AssH  8ec'y,   <* 

Committee  on  AduU  Able-bodied  Paupers. 

liiss  Morris,  Chairman,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Seward  Simons,  ** 

Dr.  Ida  Bender,  «' 

Comnwtteeon  Children, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lewis,  Chairman,  Buffalo. 
Miss  Ada  Kenyon,  ** 

Mrs.  Holmes,  *• 

Committee  on  Insane  Men. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mulligan,  Chairman,  Buf- 
falo. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Albright,  Buflieilo. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Alward,  « 

Committee  on  Insane  Women, 
Mrs.  Lester  Wheeler,  (Airman,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Emil  A.  Becker,  *' 

Advisory  Members, 
Mr.  James  A.  Sweeney,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Norton,      ** 
Mr.  Josiah  G.  Munro,        ** 


Essex  County. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lee,  Pres%        Westport 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyon,  Vice-Pres% 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Hunter,  Se&y, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Eddy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Newell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Boyce, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                        ^^^^^^^H^l 

■ 

^^^             FrankUn  Countj. 

H  Mtb.  Bro^Ti,                      Mnlone. 
B  Mr.  Thomas  Cauiwell,           «* 
■^  Mr*.  Jolm  L  Gilbert,             •* 

Mrs.  Sammel  Green o,             '* 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hftdley, 

Mrs.  George  Hawkins, 

Mrs,  C.  J,  Lawrence,              ** 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Northrop.  Johnstown.        ^^H 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Place.  GloversTiUe.            ^^M 
Miss  Belhi  Fierce,                                    ^^H 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Powell.  Johnstown.             ^^^| 
Mr.  Aaron  Simmons.  01oversvill«.        ^^^| 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Bteele.                                    ^H 
Mrs.  G.  A,  Streeter.  Johnstown.                    B 
Bev.   and  Mrs,  Joseph  Thyne,  Johns-      H 
town.                                                        ^^ 

Mr.  Mftllon. 

Mr.  Ht^nry  Millar, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pftddook. 

Mrs.  James  M  Wood.  Gloversvine^ 
Miss  Eliza  Yost,  Johnstown. 

4 

Ber*  Chftrka  h.  Temple,        " 

Gi'iieBee  County. 

m 

^^V              Fulton  C<»unt;. 

BIrs,  A.  W.  Moore,  Fr$s%  Le  Boy. 

■ 

Mrs.  0.  J.  Gnswold,  rie$'Pr^%  fialaTis.      ■ 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Pratt*  PtmX  OloverHville. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tozier,  ^-y  BaUTia, 

■ 

Mrs.  C.    M,   Burdiok.    Ui    Vlct-PruX 

Mm.  L.  Bovee.  Le  Boy. 

H 

JobORtOWD. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Cochrane.  Le  Boy. 

^^M 

Mrs,    Jospph    Thyae.    2d     Vic4hPr€s% 

Mrs.  Lonise  Hay  ward. 

^^^1 

Johnstown. 

Mrs.  George  Hold  en,  Batavia. 

^^^1 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Hihlroth,  S€c*y,  GloTersyille. 

Miss  Lnoy  Hold  en,           ** 

^^^1 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Walisd,  Treajr.,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hntchini,  Batavia. 

^^^1 

^P                         XXXCTTITB  COMMmSS. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Keeny.  Le  Boy, 
Mrs.  F.  Lord,  BataTia. 

■ 

Mr.  C,  0.  Cross.  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Holden  Miller.  BaUvja. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Alvord,  Gloversville.                    1 
Mr.  M.  h.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Perry  Hand  all,  Morganyilleb 
Mr.  G.  B.  Wortbington,  Batavk. 

Greene  Oonty* 

1 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander,  Johnstown. 
Mis.  N.  G.  ATery,     GloversviUe. 

Dr.  Engene  Beooh,             ** 

Mr.  Wm.  Van  Orden,  PruX       Catskilk     | 

Mrs.  Frank  Barton, 

Mrs.  H.  Edgar  Selleok.  yii»^I*n»X 

I 

Mrs.  FItizn  Cascs  Johns  town. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Day.  Viot-PnuiX 

"    1 

Mr*.  E.  R.  Chnrohill,  Gloversrille. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Penfield,  Sec'y, 

"    1 

Mrs.  M.  8.  Dowey, 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Boughlon. 

"   1 

Mrs.  Bichard  Evans,  Johnstown, 

Mis.  Jeremiah  Day.  Jr.. 

"   1 

Mri.  David  Foi, 

Mrs,  Orrin  Day. 

"   1 

Mrs.  M  L,  Fuller.  GloversviUe. 

Mrs.  Anna  Fitch. 

"   1 

Br.  and  Mrs,  Garnsey,     •* 

Mrs.  John  A.  Griswold. 

"   1 

Miss  Mary  A.  Green.        " 

Mrs.  J.  a  Henderson* 

"   1 

Mrs.  Joseph  Heacock.      ** 

Mr.  Samnel  L.  Pen  field. 

"J 

Mr,  G,  W.  Hildrt'th,  GloTersTille. 

Mrs.  Emily  Boggen, 

"^1 

Mr.  Solomon  Jeffers. 

Mus  Barbel  Salisbnry, 

^^^m 

Mrs,  CharleA  Kdox,  Johnstown. 

Mrs,  Benjamin  Wey, 

"^H 

Mrs.  D.  McEwsD.  GloverHTiUe. 

^M 

Mrs.  John  MoKab.           *' 
Mm.  W.  C.  Milhi. 
Mrs.  C.  J-  Mills. 

Herkimer  Cwunty.              ^^W 
Mrs.  D.  H.  BuTT^U,        Little  FaUi.           | 

ft    Mr.  A.  J.  Nellis.  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Alonso  H.  Greene,           '* 

1 
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liiBS  A.  Loomifl,  Little  Falla. 

Mn.  Charles  L.  Petrie,  *< 

Mrs.  Fannie  Watennan,  Newport. 

Kings  Coonty. 

Mrs.   J.    S.   T.    Stranahan,    FresH,  269 

Union  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  2d  Vice-PreaH,  30  First 

Place,  Brooklyn. 
Miss  Eliza  H.    Brown,  (hr,  8ec*y,  128 

Montagne  St,  Brooklyn, 
liiss  Dora  B.  Robinson,  Rec,  8ec%  44 

Ck)artSt,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.    Tunis    Q,    Bergen,     Treas,,   127 

Pierrepont  St,  Brooklyn. 

KXaCUTITB  OOMHTITKB. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Tnnis  G.  Bergen. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Lefflngwell. 

Miss  Dora  B.  Bobinson. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Leverioh. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Brown. 

BoT.  S.  H.  Gamp. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Price. 

COMMITTKIS  ON  OHZLDBXM. 

lit.  Oouniy  Nursery  aikd  Home  for  Desti- 
tide  Children,  in  Sterling  Place, 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  Chairman,  30  First  PI. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Anderson,  564  Henry  St 
Mrs.  John  Vanderbilt,  Flatbnsh. 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Pierce,  153  Clinton  St 

2d.  (^ildren  in  other  Institutions, 

Mis.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,    Chairman,   127 

Pierrepont  St 
Mis.  C.  C.  Dike,  194  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Cross,  101  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Coutts,  110  Hicks  St 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Ridsdale,   155  Gates 

Ave. 
Uias  Charlotte  Bradford,  175  Columbia 

Heights. 


OOMMITTKKS  ON  HOSFITAIA 

1st,  Wards  for  Women, 
Mrs.  James  B.   Brinsmade,   Chairman, 

166  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.    Gustavus    Brett,    187    Columbia 

Heights. 
MIbs  White,  2  Pierrepont  PI. 
Miss  Packer,  2  Grace  Court. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sheldon,  124  Pierrepont  St 
Miss  McLean,  265  Henry  St 

2d.   Wards  for  Men, 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Price,  Chairman,  499a 

Monroe  St 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lewis,  125  Hicks  St 
Miss  Sarah  Coe,  125  Hicks  St 
Mrs.  E.  W.  McGuire,  445  Putnam  Ave. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Baylies,  418  Putnam  Ave. 

3d.  Asylum  for  Insane, 

Mrs.  John  Aikman,  Chairman,  198  Car- 
roll St 
Mrs.  H.  Strybing,  495  Washington  Ave. 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Brown,  128  Montague  St 
Miss  Dora  B.  Robinson,  44  Court  St 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Silver,  20  Sidney  PI. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Hazelhurst,  114  Remsen  St 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Manning,  64  Montague  St 
Mrs.  Theo.  Dreir,  36  Monroe  PI. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  109  Lefferts  PI. 
Miss  Bradford,  175  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Pierson,  170  Remsen  St 

iih.  Hospital  for  Incurables, 

Mrs.   F.   H.   Lefflngwell,    Chairman,  85 

Joralemon  St. 
Mrs.  Robert  Calder,  109  Clark  St. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bentley,  409  McDonough  St 
Mrs.   Geo.  P.   Bradford,   175  Columbia 

Heights. 
Mrs.  Cerqua,  572  Henry  St 

GOMMITTBES  ON  ALBfSHOUSBS. 

1st.   Wards  for  Women, 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Levericb,  Chairman,  76  Hicks 

St 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Wilbur,  544  Washington  Ave. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ormiston,  117  Elliott  PI. 


^^^^^^^^ppi^pip         ^^HH^pmi^^H 

^^f              M.   Wards  for  M€n. 

Mr.    Geo.    H.    Fiaher,    Ch^iinmH,    310 

Mrs.  K  T.  EnlUflon,                                 ■ 

Tbfoop  Ave. 

Mrs.  Stephen  S^oidford*     *'              ^^M 

Mrs.  Robert  Calder.  109  Cliirk  St 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Shnler,                             ^^M 

Mn.  David  Irving,  67  Hanoook  St 

Mrs.  E.  Teflft,                                       ^^M 

Mth.  W.  Van  Evera,  Fnltonyill©.  V 
Mrs.  E.  White,  Amstordam.               ^^H 

Mrs.  H.  A.  EtchardflOQ,   020  Nostrdud 

Ave, 

Mrs.  M.  Whiia.                                   ^^H 

Mra.  ChftB.  E.  Fuller. 

^^^H 

KiflR  Gertnide  Pulraer.  Mansion  Houte. 

IVew  TorlE  Countf,          ^^| 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Hendrii,  307  Preflidrat 

(For  Bellevne  and  other  PnbUo  InflUta- 

St. 

tlons.)                              _ 

hhlni^U^n  Couittj* 

ovnen.                         I 

E«v.  Charles  Boynton,  PresX  Oeneseo. 

Mies  Eofittlie  Butler,  Frts%  31  £.  69th  1 

Mias  Elizahetb  North.  Sec*y, 

St                                                        ■ 

Mra.  B.  F.  Angel, 

Mis.  A.  B.   Stone,   r%o^Pru%   160  W.    ■ 

Mwr.  Charlea  Jone«,                         ♦* 

69th  St                                                     ■ 

Eev.  J.  E,  Kittridge,                        •• 

Mth.  J,   E.   Couper,    Sec'jf,  106  B.  ttdfl 

Dr.  W*  E.  Lauderdale^                    ** 

^^H 

Min  MacL(K>d,                               «« 

Mr.  Auitin  Wadsworth,                    *• 

Mrs.  C.  F.  WadBworth,                    " 
W                      Sfadboii  County* 

Misa  Rosalie  Bntler,  CMrman,          ^^H 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone.  ^^H 
Miss  Hoyt                                            ^^H 

Hn.  John  Stebhins,  Frts%  CaEenovia. 

Mrs.  JnUuB  Gatlin,  Jr.                        ^^H 

Mrs.  Deloe  WeUa.   5tfc>, 

Mn  J.  K  Ghoate.                                ^^H 

Mrs.  Bliss,  Peterboro. 

Miss  E,  V.  Clark.                                ^^M 

Mrs.  Samue^l  Breese,  Oneida, 

Mrs.  C,  S.  Fairohild.                            ^^H 

Mr.  and  Mm,  Edwin  J.  Brown,  Oneida, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Preston  Griifin*                  ^^H 

Mr.  and  Mrn .  J,  H.  T,  E.  Bnrr»  Cazenovia. 

Mrs.  LydiK  M.  Hojt                            ^^M 

Mra.  Wm.  Ives,                                  ** 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones.                                 ^^H 

Mrs,  Walter  Morae,  Eaton. 

Misa  Mo&Iabon.                                   ^^^| 

MrB.  John  V.  Needham,  CozenoYia. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Oakley.                              ^^1 

Mrs.  Ormsbee,  Eaton. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Potter.                               ^^H 

_      B«Y*  F.  T.  Rose,  CiaenoTia. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Etee,                         ^^M 

■     BeT.  Mr.  Stearns, 

Mrs.  Stilting.                                       ^^H 

■     Mrs.  W.  W.  Watkins,   '* 

Mrs.  £.  P.  Wheeler.                             ^^H 

I 

Miss  Wisner.                                       ^^^H 

"                   Mont^omerjr  €aantj. 

Mr.  Wilham  E.  Worthea.                   ^^H 

Ber.  DaTtd  Spragne,  FrtuX  Amsterdam. 

Dr.  Qeo.  G.  Wheelock.                       ^^H 

B     Mn.  T.   B.   Van   Benroer,    Vlee-Pr^X 
W            Amsterdam. 

Mr.  John  A.  McKim.                         ^^H 

^^^M 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Trapnel,  Treas.,  Amsterdam 

BXAHBDio  ooimifm.         ^^^| 

HisB  8.  Lonise  Bell.  Sec'ff, 

Hisa  A.  BarUeit                           ** 

Miss  Kinnie  BenneU*                   «* 

TnOnini  School  for  Nurau,  BeSmm  m^^ 

Hn,  J.  H.  Bronaon,                     ** 

Mrs,    Wro.  Preston  Griffln,  Pru%  908 

MiM  Edwards,  FultoDTille, 

1.  . 

E.  15th  St                                      ^^g 
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Mrs.  Wm.   H.   Otbozn,    Ftce-Prw'l,  32 

Park  Aye. 
Mr.  George   Montague,  Trecu,,  Second 

Nat'l  Bank. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Pinohot,  2  Orameroy 

Park. 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  G.  Taylor,  121  E.  2l8t  St 
Mrs.  Bobert  HontiDgton.  20  W.  35th  St 
Mrs.  Bobert  Woodworth,  18  £.  37th  St 
Mrs.  James  H.  Benedict,  14  E.  70th  St 
Mrs.  George  Montagne,  14  W.  84th  St 
Mrs.  Peter  Hayden,  106  Fifth  Atc. 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Beid,  451  Madison  Ave. 
Mrs.  Goetohins,  62  W.  58th  St 
Miss  FeUowes,  38  W.  11th  St 
Miss  Gonningham,  109  £.  36th  St 

Medical  Wards,  BeUevue  SaspUal, 

Mrs.   B.   B.    Potter,    Chairman,    17  W. 

16th  St 
Mrs.  Jackson,  12  E.  18th  St 
Mrs.  StndweU,  140  W.  78th  St 
Mrs.  Gallaher,  80  K  55th  St 
Mrs.  John  Wells,  52  £.  25th  St 
Miss  L  M.  Kobb^  52  E.  25th  St 
Miss  Langdon,  18  Washington  Sq. 
Mrs.    Pfeiffer    {assistant    visitor),    2006 

Fifth  Ave. 
Mrs.  James  Morris,  31  Washington  Sq. 
Mrs.  Farman,  49  W.  19th  St. 
Miss  Madeleine  Smith,  17  W.  17th  St 

Surgical  Wards,  BeUevue  HospitaL 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley,  Chairman,  10  W. 

10th  St 
Mrs.  Frank  Sallivan  Smith,   160  West 

59th  St 
Mrs.  Wm.  Starr  Dana,  17  W.  17th  St. 
Miss  Sylvia  Livingston,  64  W.  39th  St 
Miss  Maria  B.  Miller,  58  W.  9th  St 
Mrs.  Horace  L  Fairchild,  29  W.  20th  St 
Mrs.  Garroll,  18  Washington  Sq. 
Miss  Banker,  24  £.  49th  St 
Mils  £.  Oakley,  10  W.  10th  St 

AkohoUo  Wards. 

Mr.  John  B.  Fanre  (male  aUs),  238  W. 
11th  St 


Mrs.  Stirling  {female  ceOs),  67  W.  38tb 
St 

Pavilions  for  Insane. 

Mrs.  Stirling,  67  W.  38th  St 

BfMrgeney  HospitaL 

Mrs.  Jnlins  Gatlin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  16  E. 

45th  St 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Osbom,  32  Park  Ave. 
Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  St 
Mrs.  H  B.  Ball,  42  W.  36th  St 
Mrs.  Davies,  22  E.  45th  St. 

Oouvemeur  HospitaL 

Miss  E.  Y.  Glark,  Chairman,  Glarendon 

Hotel 
Mrs.  Jnlins  Gatlin,  Jr.,  16  E.  45th  St 

Harlem  Hospital, 

Miss  McMahon,  The  Hanover,  2  E.  15th 
St 

Fbr^Uiam  Hospital. 
Miss  Emily  Schwab,  Morris  Heights. 

N.  T.  aty  HospitaL 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones,  Chairman,  21 E.  11th  St 
Mrs.  Ghadwick.  58  W.  9th  St 
Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  St 

Female  Almshouse,  BlackwdVs  Island, 

Miss  Wisner,  Chairman,  18  W.  12th  St 
Miss  G.  B.  Townsend,  14  E.  34th  St 
Miss  Ghalmers.  12  W.  17th  St 
Miss  Haven,  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Gity. 

New  York  City  Insane  Asylum  {F\Bmale), 
Blachu3eU*s  Island. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  A.  Stirling.  Chairman,  67  W. 
38th  St. 

BandalVs  Island  Institutions. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Park  Ave. 

and  71st  St 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Wilson. 


^^^^^^^^^^r          XTl        ^^^^H^^^^ 

^^^F              CMUmi*!  So^OaL 

ODOadnf^A  Coyotj.         ^^1 

M».  Robert  D.  fittiliefl;  m  Irrfng  Fl. 

Mrs.  Walter  Barlingame,  Sjrmcasa.  ^J 

Mr.  Davis  Gossitt.  Onondaga,          ^H 

ii|^im£t'  Ho^aL 

Dr.  JuUst  £.  Hanchett,  Syraonse.  ^H 

MrB.  E.  ?.  MaBon,  Lnrobmont,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Arrm  Huntington,                     ^^M 

Mm  Ophelia  King,                           ^^M 

/(iM  ^lyfum. 

Mrs.  OLarlea  B.  Sedgwick,               ^^M 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone,  l&O  W.  S9ih  8t 

0iitjirfo  Counly.         ^^H 

^H                      ^aW*J  inland. 

Mn.    Charles  0.  Baokett,  &o'y,  Cs^M 
daiffoa.                                               ■ 

1        Mrs.  Jl  UBderhill,  087  M«disoQ  Ave. 

Mr.  Charl68  C.  Sackett,  Canondaigna.     1 

1 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  JewetV  Oi|Ml 

fc      Spieial  (kmmmm  on  Ntw  York  (My  Train- 

daiguQ.                                        ^^H 

^^^jkmg  SchiwA  for  Kuraes,  Uhariiy  HospilaL 

Advisory  Membfn,          ^^H 

^^^rg.  Frederiu  Rhinelander  Jonea,  Chair- 

Mrs. 8.  C.  Hart,  Canandaigna.        ^^| 

man, 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Smith,                                ^H 

Miss  RoBcaie  Batler. 

^^M 

Mm  Chadwiok. 

0rajiK«  CoQuty*          ^^H 

Mn.  OliATliM  S.  Fniitjhiia. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Cboat«. 

(  VtMitorsfor  OUy  and  Jbwn  (f  NwiH^^M 

Mr.  Everett  F.  Wheel  er* 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bont,        Newbnigh^    ^H 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Diokev,                              ^^H 

S^tokH  Qmmmm  on  JSbiptoymenl  for  tk$ 

Ir^rfju 

Hon.  M.  H.  Hirsohberg,                   .^^| 
Mrs,  Fredenc  D.  Hitch,                    ^^H 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Stoutenbnrgh,     «'            ^^^ 

Mn,  Cbttdwick. 

^^M 

Mn.  a  D.  Farker. 

0rle4iD»  County.          ^^M 

Bev*  F.  a  Danbam,  Albion.             ^H 

Niagara  Coontj, 

Mr,  George  W.  B^eU,    ■«                  ^H 

Mr.  FearU  Coano,                              ^H 

Mr.   a.   a   James,   PrtsH,    Lockport. 

Mr.  Clark  D.  Kuapp,                         ^H 

Mffi,  John  Hodge,  Trtaa,,               »* 

Mrs,  Charles  Fiilmer.                         ^H 

Mr,  Samuel  A.  Dyftinger,                 ** 

Mrs,  Emma  M  Swan,                        ^H 

Mr.  John  Hodge,                              '* 

^^H 

Mrfi.  B.  H.  James, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  AIodzo  J,  Mansfield,  ** 

Oswego  County*          ^^B 

Hon.  and  lira,  A.  K.  Potter,            •* 

Mr.     George     C.    MoWhorter,     Prsi*^ 

Mr.  and  BCrs.  £.  A.  Smith,               *'            | 

Oswego.                                               1 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lathxop,  TVecw.,  OswmM 

Oneidft  Coutity. 

Mr.  John  B.  Alexander,                    ^^^| 

Bev.  Bi^njaniin  Bacon,                      ^^H 

Mr«.  Hngb  L.  Bl  Clark,  Eome. 

Mr.  John  A  Barry,                           ^^^| 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Cowles, 

Bev.  Goorge  BAylis,  Mezioo.             ^^M 

Mrs,  D.  P.  McHarg, 

Mr.  John  C.  Chnrobill,  Osw^tgo^             1 

Miss  Hhoda  Stevens,            «* 

Mr.  George  T.  CUrk,         '*                    1 

Mifi«  Mary  Wood,                  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  8*  M.  Coon,  Oswega        1 

Miss  EUia  Yale, 

Mr.  Grin  F.  Gaylord»                       ^m 
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Mr.  Dudley  11  Irwin,  Oswega 

Mra.  John  D.  Higgins,  <• 

Mr.  Edward  Lee,  '* 

Mr.  Henry  D.  McC3affrey  ** 
Mr.  Oilbert  Mollieon, 

Mr.  B.  J.  OUphant,  <« 

liiss  Amelia  B.  Olipbant,  ** 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Bandall,  ** 

Dr.  Banier,  <« 

Mr.  Lonis  G.  Bowe,  ** 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Stone,  Mexico. 

Putnam  Coontj. 

Mies  Martha  Barnes,  GarmeL 

Mrs.  Bex^amin  D.  Crane,  ** 

Mrs.  Ira  Hopkins,  ** 
Miss  Lavinia  E.  Lnddington,      *' 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Miller,  « 

Mrs.  Leander  Qaick,  *• 

Mrs.  Coleman  Barrett,  *« 

Queens  County. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Willite,   PreaX  Glen 

Cove. 
Miss  Cornelia  King,  Vic€'Prt8*t,  Jamaica. 
Miss  Anna  G.  Comwell,  fi0e*y»  Freeport 
Mrs.  J.  Kent  Boyd,  Hempstead. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bergen,  Freeport 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Bergen,       •* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Cocks,  Old  West- 

bnry. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Coles,  Glen  Cotc. 
Dr.  Samnel  Cox,  Garden  City. 
Miss  Addie  F.  Grafing,  Freeport 
Hr.  Benj.  D.  Hicks,  Old  Weetbory. 
Mrs.  Be^j.  D.  Hicks,  •< 

Hiss  Jane  lograham,  Hempstead. 
Hon.  John  A.  King,  Great  Neck. 
Hiss  Mary  B.  King,  Jamaica. 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Ladlnm,  Hempstead. 
Hrs.  Horace  Prior,  Boslyn. 
Hr.  Bobert  B.  Parsons,  Flushing. 
Hrs.  Bobert  B.  Parsons,         *' 
Hre.  S.  L.  Pettit,    Hempstead. 
Hiss  Kate  M.  Biddell,     *' 
Hrs.  H  v.  Boddy,  Merrick. 
Hrs.  Thomas  L.  Bashmore,  Hempstead. 
His.  E.  H.  Seaman,  Bidgewood. 


Mr.  Dan.  Underbill,  Jericho. 
Mrs.  Dan.  Underbill,      <« 
Mr.  A.  N.  Weller,  Hempstead. 
Mrs.  James  B.  Willets,  Boslyn. 
Mrs.  Edward  Willets,  Old  Westbury. 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Willits,  Glen  Cotc. 
Mrs.  Fred.  E.  Story. 

Rensselaer  County. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Tillingbast,  PresX  Troy. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Gnrley,  8ec*y, 

Mrs.  Gen'l  Joseph  B.  Carr,  Troy. 

Mr.  Frankin  Field,  *• 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Cluett, 

Mrs.  WiUiam  K  GUbert, 

Mrs.  Frank  Gilbert,  «< 

Miss  Phebe  Griffith,  «* 

Bev.  E.  Halley,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hillman,  ** 

Mr.  J.  H  Huntington,  *' 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Kellogg,  *• 

Dr.  James  McChesney,  " 

Mrs.  B.  H.  McClellau, 

Mrs.  John  H.  Peck,  <* 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Thomas, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Warner,  *< 

Richmond  County. 

Mrs.   G.  W.  Cartis,  PresH,  West  New 

Brighton. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  West,  8ec*y,  New  Brighton. 
Miss  P.  de  T.  Lentilhon,  New  Brighton. 
Mrs.  G.  D.  L'Hnilier,  Bosebank,  Clifton. 
Miss  Mary  Marsh, 
Mrs.  L  K.  Martin, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Motley,  New  Brighton. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Bobinson,         ** 
Miss  Laura  Smith,  *' 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Whitin,  West  New  Brighton. 

Rockland  County. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Duryea,  Nyack. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ellsworth,  PresX  Canton. 
Mr.  T.  Streatfield  Clarkson,  Fice-PresV, 
Potsdam. 
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Miss  JLnnie  Clarkson*  3€e%  Potsdam. 
MisB  Josephine  Kirby,  ** 

lira,  MjDim  Ellsworth,  Cantoii. 
MiB.  Hantish  G*Xe,  ** 

Mra.  C.  0*  Tappati,  FotedAin. 

ScUenectndjr  Countf* 

Mr.  Jno.  L.  SwiU.  PresX  25  North  Ferry 

St.,  Sohenectadj*. 
Mr.   Charles    R   Eiog»bury,  Sec'y,   311 

Stale  St,  SohenecUdy. 
Mr.  D.  J.  De  Catnp,  24  State  St..  Soh»- 

neotady. 
Mr.  Peter  Chryaler,  735  Slate  St,  Sche- 

neetady. 
Mr  John  J.  H&rt,  145  Sootb  Center  St, 

Soheneetady. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  SewaU,  725  E.   Liberty  St, 

Schenectady. 
Mn.  Vrooman  Steires,  606  Liberty  St., 

Sobeneotady. 

Mchoharie  Coiiuty. 

Mrs,  Stephen  ^liiyhem,  Schoharie, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Neville,  Hiddlebnrg, 
Mr».  Charles  White,         " 
Mra,  WiUiaui  Whitling,  Schokiirie. 

Senecft  Connty. 

Hon.  Peter  V.  D.  Bodine,  PmsX  Lodi 
Rev.  Wm.  8,  Carter,  Sec'y,  Waterloo. 
Mn.  Lanson  B.  Pierson,    7Vea#,,  Water- 
loo. 
Hon.  A.  P.  Bocram,  CoTert. 
BoT,  W,  B.  Clark,  Sencoa  Palls. 
Eer.  Bobt  M.  Duff,  D.D..  Waterloo, 
Hod.  a  O.  Hadley,  Lodi. 
Hon.  Chester  A.  Hampton^  Junius. 
Hon.  C.  K.  Henion,  Waterloo. 
Mlas  Erelyn  Henion,  Seneca  Falls. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H,  G.  Hopkins,  WilUrd. 
Miss  Mary  M  Hunt,  Waterloo, 
BeT.  J.  W<  Jacks,  Homntna. 
ReT.  O,  Vi\  Kirschner,  Fayette. 
CoL  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Manning,  Waterloo. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  NelUs,  Jr.,  Willard. 
Hon.  and  Mrs,  A,  M.  Patterson,  Waterloo. 
BeT.  a  F.  Porter,  Lodi 


Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter,  Ovid. 


Hon,  Homce  £.  Ramsey,  Seneca  FiUa. 
Mr.  Gm.  Shun  ley,  *• 

Mrs.  John  Thomss,  0?id. 
Hon.  and  Mra.  Biedriok  WUJers,  Fayette. 

Stt'Ul)on  County. 

Mrs.  John  Davenport*  FresX  Balh, 
Mr.  Auj^ttbtua  de  Peyster,  Sec%  Bath. 
Mr.  and  Mm.  >L  V.  Barton.  Bath. 
Mra.  W.  S.  Bums,  •♦ 

Mr.  John  iMvcnport,  " 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kingsley, 
Eon.  J.  F.  Little,  '♦ 

Mrs.  Robert  McPheraon,  *' 

Siiifolk  Cuunty. 

Mr.  WiJliam  Nicoll,  PreaX  laUp. 
Miss  Amelia  Smith,  Sec*yt  Yapha&k,  ^ 
Mrs.  Nicoll  Floyd,  Centre  Morioh« 
Mrs.  John  S.  Havens.  *' 

Mm.  Robert  F.  Hawkins,  Yaphank.  ] 

ToiDpklus  County, 

Mrs.  Ghas.  M.  Titns,  Fr99%  U 
Miss  Jane  L.  Hardy,  l«l  Fice. 

Ithaca. 
Miss    H   N.   Williams,  2d    Vic^F^^^ 

Ithaca. 
Mrs.  Flora  a  Gillette,  See'y,  Ithao^ 
Mrs.  George  Apgar,  ♦* 

Mrs.  E.  V.  BoHtwick, 
Mrs.  Jane  Bo«»twtck,  *' 

Mrs.  J.  p.  McGraw, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  A.  H,  Platta, 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Turner, 
Mrs,  Geo.  R.  Williams,  *• 

MiBS  H.  N.  Williams, 

Uti^ter  County. 

Mr.  John  Brodhead,  Prts't^  Kingston. 
Mr.     DeWitt    C.     Davis,      Vtot-FrnX 

Shokan. 
Mr.    Lonia  BoTier,  nm-Pr^X  Mma^b^ 

town. 
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lir.     Edmund      Brayn,       Vice-PreaX 
Bniynswick. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Norton,   Vice-Pres't,  High 
FalU. 

Hn.  W.  B.  Fitob,  Vice-PresH,  Kingston. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Weatbrook.  Vice-PresX  Kings- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Cantine,  Vice-PreaX  Bon- 
dont. 

Mr.  John  W.  Searing,  Sec'y,  Kingston. 

Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Clarke,  Trtaa,,  Kingston. 

Mr.  £.  8.  Andrews,  Clintondale. 

Mr.  Benben  Bernard,  Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  B.  Clarke,  Kingston. 

Miss  Kitty  H.  Cantine,  Stone  Bidge. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Crane,  Bondont 

Mr.  D.  C.  Davis,  Shokan. 

Bey.  B.  De  Witt,  Glasoo. 

Miss  £.  De  Witt,  Sangerties. 

Miss  M.  L  Forsyth,  Kingston. 

Mr.  a  B.  Forsyth, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Forsyth, 

Mrs.  William  B.  Fitch, 

Miss  IL  B.  Forsyth, 

Miss  P.  B.  Forsyth, 

Bay.  John  Gleason,  Bosendale. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Gillespie,  Marlborough. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hardenborgh,  Kingstoo. 

Mrs.  John  Button,  *' 

Mrs.  Charles  Hardenbnrgh,      *' 

Mrs.  George  B.  Hibbard,  *' 

Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  Hoes, 

Hrs.  G.  O.  House,  West  Shokan. 

Ifr.  Asa  Le  Fevre,  Forest  Glen. 

Hon.  James  G.  Lindsley,  Kingston. 

Urs.  John  MoEntee,  ** 

Hrs.  Jefferson  McCausland,      ** 

Hiss  Sarah  MoEntee,  ** 

Hr.  J.  V.  N.  Nott, 

Hiss  Nott,  <« 

Hr.  A.  W.  Beynolds, 

Hr.  De  Witt  Boosa,  «• 

Kev.  W.  A.  Shaw, 

HiB.  D.  B.  9tow,  •* 

Hr.  Wm.  B.  Sheffield,  Saugerties. 

Hrs.  John  B.  Stebbins,  Kiagston. 

Hrs.  Edgar  Snyder,  Woodstock. 


Mrs.  Edward  Tompkins,  Kingston. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Hoevenbergh,     " 

Miss  Mary  Van  Leuveo,        ** 

Mr.  Solomon  Van  Orden,  Forest  Glen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Waters,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Ettie  Wood,  Bosendale. 

Mr.  F.  Arthur  Westbrook,  Kingston. 

Bev.  Denis  Wortman,  Saugerties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Thos.  Willis,  Clin- 
tondale. 

Miss  Henrietta  Wynkoop,  Kingston. 


Warren  County. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Crosby,  PresX  Lake  George. 

Bey.  G.  B.  Gow,  D.D.,  Vic&'PreaX  Glen« 
FalU. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  King,    Oor.  8ee%  Warrens- 
burgh. 

Bey.  Bobert  Barbour,  Lake  George. 

Miss  Crosby,  ** 

Bey.  A.  J.  Fennell,  D.D.,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Gow, 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hitchcock,  •• 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holden,     " 

Dr.  G.  B.  Martin, 

Miss  Piatt, 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  West,  Lake  George. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Wilson,      " 

Miss  Wilson,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs.  H  N.  Wing.     *» 


Washington  County. 

Mrs.  A.  McDougal,  PresX         Argyle. 

Miss  S.  E.  Taylor,  Fice-Prcs^,       " 

Mrs,  A.  Barkley. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Crandall. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Qall. 

Mrs.  B.  Madden. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Milliman. 

Miss  Carrie  Boss. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bouse. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Scott 

Miss  Anna  Scott. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Smith. 


Mw.  C.  W.  Taylor. 
Bey.  T.  B.  Tumbnll. 
lin.  Bodney  Van  Wormer. 
liiBs  Belle  11  Watson. 


Wayne  County. 

Bey.  A.  Parke  Burgesa,  D.  D.,  PreaH, 

Newark. 
Mrs.  PhoBbe  A.  Vary,  8e&y,    Newark, 
lira.  S.  T.  Dayid,  Lyons. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Groat,  Newark. 
Bey.  J.  G.  Mead,  Olyde. 
Bey.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  D.D.,  Lyons. 
Miss  B.  B.  Byerson,  Clyde. 
Mrs.  J.  £.  Stoddard,  Palmyra. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Tinsley,  Lyons. 
Mr.  and  Mra  £.  B.  Wells,  ayde. 


Westehestor  Conty . 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Gould,  PretH,  TanrytowB. 
Mr.  Henry  £.  Gregory,  8&o'y,  21i  Bioid- 

way,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  Iryington. 
Mr.  Charles  Eddlson,        •' 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Morse,  Tarrytown. 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Newton,      '* 
Miss  Gertrude  Nichols,     <• 
Mr.  Charles  Bookwell,      <« 
Mr.  Lucius  T.  Yale,  *' 

Yates  Ceonty. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Armstrong,  PreaX  Penn  Yan. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Ayers,  Vke-PresX  «• 

Miss  Mary  Curtis,        "  •< 
Mrs.  Delos  HoUowell,  «* 

Mrs.  George  Bruen,  TVeos.,  " 

Birs.  N.  B.  Long,  8ec'y»  •« 


TWENTY-FIRST  AIOUAL  REPORT 


STATE    CHARITIES  AID   ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion respectfully  submits,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  its 
Twenty-First  Annual  Report,  covering  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ten  months  ending  September  30,  1893.  Chapter 
685,  Laws  of  1893,  directs  this  Association  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  your  Honorable  Body  and  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  upon  matters  relating  to  institutions  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  these  Boards  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  year  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  fiscal  year 
of  the  Association,  therefore,  closes  September  30th  instead  of 
November  30th,  as  formerly. 


The  Association  has  met  this  year  with  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Abby  Rowland  Woolsey,  and  desires  to 
place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  her  character  and  services. 

For  twelve  yeai-s  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  for 
the  same  period  Librarian,  for  twenty-one  years  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Hospitals,  Miss  Woolsey  held  these  three 
positions  at  the  time  of  her  death,  on  the  7th  day  of  April, 
1893. 

An  original  member  of  the  Association,  and  one  of  its  most 
gifted  members,  Miss  WooLsey's  power  of  organization  and 
executive  ability  were  early  called  upon,  1872-75,  in  behalf  of 
our  Training  School  for  Nurses,  where  she  rendered  most 
efficient  service. 

The  necessity  of  a  Library  for  the  Association  having  become 
apparent,  Miss  Woolsey  served  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and  later  as  Librarian  of  the  Association.    Her 
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Bystem  for  cataloguing  and  lending  the  books  and  pamphlets  is 
now  in  use,  as  is  also  tho  catalogue  prepared  by  her  in  1880  and 
revised  in  1886. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  services  rendered  the  As- 
sociation by  Miss  Woolsey  was  through  her  pen.  She  is  the 
author  of  our  ablest  and  most  valued  publi*3ations,  **  A  Century 
of  Nursing,  with  Hints  Towards  the  Organization  of  a  Training 
School/'  published  in  1876,  and  **  Lunacy  Legislation  in  Eng- 
land," published  in  1884,  are  justly  reganled  as  masterly 
treatises.  They  show  extensive  research,  historical  accuracy, 
and  a  presentation  of  the  subject  at  once  clear  and  forcible, 
nnited  with  an  elegance  of  diction  which  characterizes  all  Miss 
Woolsey's  literary  work. 

**  Hospital  Laundries"  was  published  in  1880,  but  not  until 
after  the  ** Handbook  for  Hospital  Visitors"  had  appeared,  in 
1877,  This  w^ell-known  handbook  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
potent  authorities  in  this  country  and  in  England  the  best  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  is  in  use  to-day  in  London 
as  in  New  York.  A  second  edition  of  the  little  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1883. 

Miss  Woolsey  served  at  different  times  upon  committees  for 
the  insane,  for  preparing  plans  for  hospital  construction,  etc. 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  Hospital  Committee  ia 
which  her  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  conscientious 
work  have  not  made  themselves  felt. 

As  we  recall!  the  active  brain,  the  able  hand^  devoted  for  so 
many  years  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  now 
gone  from  among  us,  we  may  well  realize  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Association;  may  well  remember  also  all  that  has  been  given 
to  those  who,  in  the  life  and  character  of  Abby  Howland 
Woolsey,  have  found  a  nobler  incentive  to  duty,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  faithful  service, 

COUNTY  VISITING    COMMnTKES. 

The  central  idea  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  tl 
visitation  of  public  charitable  institutions  by  unpaid,  unofficial 
local  visitors*  To  this  end  it  aims  to  organize  in  every  county  a 
Local  Visiting  Committee,  unsectarian,  non-partisan,  composed 
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of  both  men  and  women,  including  representatives  of  variot 
professions  and  occupations,  thus  claiming  to  fairly  represenf 
the  people  of  the  county,  and  collectively    the    people    of  the 
entire  State*      In   forty-eight   of    the    sixty  counties  of    the 
State    there    now    exist    such    Visiting    Committees,   with  a 
roll  of  750  members.      During    the  ten   months  ending  Sept. 
80,  1893,   32  committees  have  made  225   visits  to  the  poor- 
houses  and  almshouses  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  veiy  large 
number  of  visits  made  by  the  Committee  of  New  York  County, 
These  figures  can  convey  but  little  impression   of  the   work 
which  they  represent.     To  appreciate  tlieir  real  meaning  one 
must  accompany  a  group  of  these  workers  on  their  visit  to  the 
poorhouse,  note  the  minuteness  and  thoroughness  of  their  ex- 
aminations, the  evident  harmony  and  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
exist  between  those  in  charge  of  the  institutions  and  the  vis- 
itors, the  brightness  which  lights  up  the  faces  of  the  inmates  as 
one  by  one  they  are  pleasantly  greeted  by  the  visitors  with 
kindly  words  and  often  presented  with  a  paper  or  book,  the  con- 
sultation between  the  visitors  and  those  in  charge  as  to  what 
should    be    done    with    some    new    arrival     whose   case   de- 
serves special  attention,  how  this  or  that  difficulty  may  be  ad- 
justed, and  observe  that  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied  under 
existing  conditions  are  noted  by  the  Secretary  and  reported  to 
the  Central  Association.     Bearing  in  mind  that  these  visits  are 
made  by  these  same  people  at  varying  intervals  throughout  the 
year,  and  that  in  forty-seven  other  counties  this  sort  of  work  is 
being  done  with  more  or  less  regularity,  we  may  thus  form  a 
truer  conception  of  the  tremendous  step  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association^  not  only  toward  bringing 
the  public  charitable   institutions  to  a  high  standard   of  effi* 
ciency,  but  also  toward  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  fortu- 
nate and  the  most  unfortunate,  toward  developing  that  truest  of 
all  charity,  personal  interest  in  persons. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Association,  in  1872, 
80  many  flagrant  evils  existed  in  the  almshouses,  the  results  of 
bad  systems  and  no  oversight,  that  the  %vork  of  the  committees 
was  in  many  cases  necessarily  largely  in  the  line  of  correcting 
active  abuses  of  various  kinds.  At  the  present  time  it  may  be 
said  that  in  most  of  the  counties  comparatively  little  remains  to 
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done  in  this  line,  The  removal  of  the  insane  and  the  childre? 
has  done  away  with  the  occasion  of  many  of  the  most  serious 
evils.  There  has  also  heen  a  steady  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  buildings,  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
cleanliness  of  inmates  and  provision  for  reading  and  amusement. 
Much  indeed  remains  to  be  done,  but  in  only  rare  casee  is  it  in 
the  line  of  correcting  the  old-time  abuses.  For  this  reason 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  commit- 
tees to  relax  their  efforts  and  cease  visiting,  or  to  visit  less  fre- 
quently. In  most  cases,  however,  a  broader  view  of  the  work 
is  being  taken.  The  merely  negative  side  of  the  work  of 
visitation  and  inspection  is,  after  all,  the  least  important,  A 
wide  and  ever-increasing  field  of  positive  constructive  work 
opens  before  such  a  body  of  local  workers  in  every  county.  The 
study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  through  the  history  of  indi- 
vidual inmates,  which  in  some  counties  has  been  undertaken, 
leads  to  a  truer  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  poorhouse 
and  who  should  be  its  inmates,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  merely  unfortunate  in- 
mate and  the  reformation^  if  possible,  of  the  pauper.  Such  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  may  find  a  wide  field  for  exer* 
cise  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  inmates  of 
the  poorhouse,  but  also  in  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  placed  in  families,  the  after-care  of  the  in- 
sane, and,  in  general,  a  personal  oversight  and  befriending  of  all 
who  for  any  reason  have  needed  special  care  or  treatment,  which  M 
has,  for  the  time,  deprived  them  of  normal  relations  to  family, 
home  and  neighborhood.  The  proposed  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  committees  for  the  purpose  of  including 
among  their  duties  the  supervision  of  children  placed  out  in 
families  wMll  be  spoken  of  under  the  topic,  Dependent  Cbildreii. 
All  of  the  committees  have  been  visited  by  the  Secretary  or  As- 
sistant Secretary  within  the  past  eighteen  months, 

COUNTY   PO0RHOU9ES  AND  THEIR  INMATES. 

All  the  county  poor  houses  and  city  ahnshouses  of  the  State 
have  been  visited  from  the  Central  OflRce  during  the  past  eight* 
een  months  in  addition  to  the  visits  made  by  the  members  of 
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le  Liocal  Visiting  Comraittees.    Upon  the  reports  of  these  visits" 
the  following  observations  are  based: 

I.  Constritcdon, — It  may  be  said  in  general  that  thei*e  is  an 
improvement  from  year  to  year  in  the  boildings  in  which  the 
dependent  poor  are  Iionsed.  As  new  buildings  are  constructed 
the  plans  are  generally  an  improvement  upon  those  formerly 
used,  and  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  model  modern  poor- 
house  as  indicated  in  the  plans  which  have  l>een  provided  by  tlie 
State  Beard  of  Charities  and  by  this  Association.  The  efforts  of 
these  two  bodies  have  doubtless  contributed  much  toward  this 
improvement.  There  is  still,  however,  a  strong  tendency  to  per- 
petuate old  mistakes  eveu  when  new  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed, and  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  Local  Committees  can- 
not  be  too  strongly  urged  to  seek  all  possible  information  and 
assistance  when  new  buildings  or  alterations  are  contemplated. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  idiot  department  of  the  new  poor- 
bouse  in  Chenango  County^  which  the  Association  reported  last 
year,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  result  of  unenlightened  plan- 
ning* An  investigation  in  regard  to  plans  already  approved  and 
tested  by  experience  would  have  saved  not  only  expense  to  the 
county,  but  suffering  among  a  very  helpless  class  of  inmates. 
There  is  now,  however,  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Supervisors  to  retrieve,  as  far  as  possible,  errors  in  the  original 
plan  and  construction  of  the  building. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  Tompkins  County  a  well- 
built,  comfortable  and  capacious  poorhouse  now  takes  the  place 
of  the  miserable  structure  which  formerly  housed  the  dependent 
poor.  Here,  too,  however,  an  investigation  in  regard  to  plans 
already  tried  elsewhere,  and  found  to  work  %ven,  would  have 
saved  the  s^Tious  mistake  of  placing  bath-rooms  and  water-closets 
in  a  part  of  the  basement  to  be  reached  only  by  going  through 
the  laundry  and  down  a  flight  of  steps  outside  of  the  house,  or 
across  a  long  yard  from  other  parts  of  the  buiUliug.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor  hopes  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  a  door  can 
be  broken  through  the  cellar  wall  and  the  bath-rooms  and  closets 
reached  in  a  more  convenient  way. 

Wyoming  County  is  now  engaged  in  extensive  alterations 
which,  if  completed  as  now  planned,  will  practically  enforce  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  buildings,  and  give  that  county 
most  of  the  benefits  of  a  modern  poorhouse. 
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The  bailding  for  the  poor  of  Orleans  County  is  of  very  faulty 
construction.  The  hospital  facilities  are  especially  inadequate, 
and  there  are  no  general  sitting  rooms.  Plans  have  been  pro- 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon,  Wm.  P,  Letchwortb, 
Commissioner  of  Charities  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District,  pro- 
viding for  extensive  alterations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Supervisors  at  an  early  date. 

Schenectady  County  poorhouse,  as  was  noted  in  our  last  re- 
port, has  been  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  place, 
but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  steps  have  been  taken  either  for 
the  radical  alteration  of  the  old  building  or  for  the  erection  of 
new  Imildings.  During  tbe  past  year  it  has  been  connected  with 
the  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  of  the  city. 

II.  AchnijiistratioH^—lt  is  believed  that  there  is  also  a  gradual 
but  steady  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  poorhouses 
and  almshouses  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  charge.  In 
several  counties  the  office  of  keeper  has  been  abolished  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  made  also  keeper  of  the  jioorhouse. 
It  is  believed  that  this  concentration  of  responsibility  has  been 
productive  of  good  results. 

The  Association  called  the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Board 
last  year  to  certain  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  poorhouso 
of  Oswego  County,  notably  the  employment  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  his  son,  an  unfit  person,  as  keeper  of  the  poorhouse.  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that  County  advising  the 
dismissal  of  the  keeper  was  noted  in  our  last  Annual  Report. 
Though  shortly  afterwards  dismissed  as  keeper,  he  was  reengaged 
in  another  capacity  to  work  about  the  almshouse.  It  is  gratify- 
ing  to  be  able  to  atmounce  that  public  opinion  in  the  county  was 
80  aroused  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  tbe  Superintendent  to 
secure  a  renomination  to  the  office,  which  he  sought  in  the 
convention  of  his  party. 

As  the  result  of  the  visitation  of  all  the  county  poorhot 
and  city  almshouses,  62  in  number,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
eral  condition  of  H8  is  very  good,  of  IG  moderately  good,  and  that 
8  are  so  far  below  the  present  standard  of  efficiency  in  adminis- 
tration that  their  condition  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory. 
III.  £)>i7ep<ic^.— Members  of  the  local  committees,  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  and  keepers  all  alike  regret  the  retention 


of  epileptics  in  poorhouses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  suflfering  caused  to  this  most  afflicted  class  by  the  want  of 
suitable  employment,  and  also  of  proper  care  and  skilled  treat- 
ment adapted  to  their  special  needs.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  500  epileptics  in  the  poorhouses  and  almshouses  of  the 
State-  The  following  instances  illustrate  what  is  likely  to  con- 
stantly occur:  Two  young  girls,  one  fourteen  and  the  other 
twenty  years  old,  noted  in  the  last  report  as  bein^  under  the 
care  of  an  irresponsible  pauper  woman  in  a  detached  building 
belonging  to  a  county  poor  house,  are  reported  by  the  Local 
Committee  as  having  died  in  April  last,  one  w-hile  in  a  con- 
vulsion and  the  other  from  severe  burns  caused  by  falling  on 
a  radiator  in  the  poorhouse. 

In  another  county  an  epileptic  was  found  occupying  by  day 
and  night  a  room  lighted  only  by  a  pipe-hole  leading  into 
another  room  and  a  door  opening  into  the  halL  It  was  stated 
that  he  was  kept  here  because  he  was  violent  during  attacks. 
His  sunoundings  certainly  were  not  calculated  to  effect  any 
improvement  in  his  condition. 

IV.  The  Sick  and  Infirm. — The  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  responsible  and  trained  employees  makes  it  impossible  to 
properly  care  for  the  old  and  feeble  and  those  wiio  are  suffering 
from  acute  or  chronic  diseases  in  the  poorhouses.  In  only  one 
instance  is  a  trained  nurse  employed,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  inmates  who  are  more  or  less  feeble  in  mind  or  body  wait 
on  those  who  are  actually  helpless*  Hospital  accommodations 
are  provided  usually  by  setting  aside  certain  rooms  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  several  counties  effurts  are 
being  made  by  the  local  committees  for  the  erection  of  detached 
hospital  buildings.  Plans  for  this  purpose  have  l>een  prepared 
by  this  Association  at  thu  request  of  the  Committee  of  Wayne 
County,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  accepted  by  the  Supervisors  of 
that  county  at  their  next  meeting. 

V.  Conunitment  of  Vagrants.— ^he  commitment  to  the 
poorhouses  of  misdemeanants  and  vagrants  is  still  reported  from 
several  counties,  with  the  result  of  collecting  there  a  disorderly 
element  with  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  efficiently, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  employment  and  means  of  disci- 
pline.    This  practice  is  universally  condemned  by  all  who  have 
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lad  practical  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  it  is  a  cruel  injustice 
the  respectable  poor  to  oblige  them  to  live  in  enforced  associa- 
tion with  those  who  have  been  committed  as  criminals* 


LEGISLATIVE   WORK, 


W^  Tlie  Association  is  responsible  for  three  measures  introduced 
^in  the  Legislature  of  JbH3,  viz.,  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  one  for  extending  the  visito* 
rial  powers  of  the  Association  to  State  Institutions,  and  the 
Cumulative  Sentences  bill.  An  account  of  the  first  two  of  these 
nie;isures  is  given  in  theieports  of  the  Special  Committees  hav* 
ing  them  in  charge.  An  account  of  the  Cumulative  Sentences 
bill  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 

I  Adult  Able  Bodied  Paupers* 
Besides  the  three  measures  emanating  directly  from  the  As- 
sociation, several  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1893 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  classes,  of  which  we  make 
brief  mention  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  Fii*st  among 
these  is  tlitj  bill,  levying  a  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  indigent 
insane^  with  regulations  concerning  its  expenditure,  and  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  agents  to  secure  from  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  insane  patients  supported  in  State  hospitals,  such 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  support  as  they  may  be  able  to  con* 
tribute.  The  text  of  this  Act  is  given  in  Appendix  H,  p.  108. 
^  Dther  measures  are  :  Chap.  318,  providing  for  the  establish- 
^  ment  by  the  State  of  an  institution  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
unteachable  idiots.  The  land  and  buildings  formerly  used  as 
the  Insane  Asylum  of  Oneida  County,  and  which  were  purchased 
by  the  State  during  the  past  winter  (Chap*  43,  Laws  of  1893),  are 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  for  the  organization  of  this 
institution  carried  with  it  no  appropriation  for  maintenance,  and 
hence  the  institution  has  not  yet  been  opened  for  the  t*eceptioQ 
of  idiots. 

The  fact  that  the  measum  does  not  forbid  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  new  Custodial  Asylum  has  given  rise  to 
some  adverse  criticism  of  the  measure. 

Chap.  91,  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  farm 
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bought  several  years  ago  by  Erie  County  for  an  asylum  for  its 
iosane. 

Chap*  175,  declaring  a  married  mother  to  be  the  joint  guar- 
dian of  her  children  with  her  husband.     (See  p,  21.) 

Chap.  661,  Art.  12,  Sections  203,  204,  205  and  206,  being  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  to  sanitary  arrangements  in  insti- 
tutions for  children,  and  regulating  baby-farming  (included  in 
the  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  health).  The  text 
of  this  Act  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  E.     (See  p.  103.) 

Chap.  364,  prohibiting  the  use  of  oleomargarine,  etc.,  in  insti- 
tutions supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  money* 

Chap.  424,  directing  the  City  of  New  York  to  make  pay- 
ments under  certain  restrictions  for  support  of  inmates  in  the 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  the  Sloan  Mater- 
nity Hospital  and  the  New  York  Female  Asylum  for  Lying-in 
Women.  The  text  of  this  Act  is  given  in  Appendix  I.  (See  p. 
112.) 

Chap,  369,  exempting  the  Town  of  Newburg  from  taxation 
for  support  of  the  poor  maintained  by  Orange  County. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  SECURE   A    STATE  COLONY  FOR 

EPILEPTICS. 

The  last  report  of  the  Special  Committee  chronicled  the  suc- 
cessful passage  of  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Association  in  1891, 
directing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  '*to  select  a  suitable  site 
in  the  State  of  New  York  on  which  to  establish  an  institution 
on  the  colony  plan,  for  the  medical  treatment,  care,  education 
and  employment  of  epileptics.'*    (Chap.  503,  Laws  of  1892.) 

In  accordance  with  this  statute,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
appointed  a  (Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Oscar  Craig,  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth  and  Hon.  Peter  Walrath,  to  in- 
spect sites  and  examine  plans. 

The  report  of  the  Board,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  Jan- 
uary 11,  1893,  recommended  the  purchase  of  about  1,800  acres 
of  land  situated  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  Livingston  County,  and 
owned  by  the  Society  of  Christian  Believei-s,  with  buildings 
thereon  capable  of  accommodating  about  300  patients.  Appro- 
priations of  $125,000  for  the  purchase  and  $25,000  for  improve- 
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were  recommended.     Extracts   from  the  recomraenda- 
tions  are  given  in  Appendix  B,  p.  00, 

A  bill  was  prepared,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  February  3d,  at  the  request  of  this  Association  by 
Hon.  Percival  Farquhar.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Waya 
and  Means  Committee,  before  which  a  Iieariug  was  had  Feb- 
ruary :i  1st*  There  were  present  Hon.  Oscar  Craig»  Dr.  Frederick 
Petei*son  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  There  was  no 
opposition,  and  the  bill  was  favorably  reported  the  follow^ing 
day  and  passed  unanimously  on  tht?  7th  of  March. 

In  thft  Senate  the  bill  was  in  the  charge  of  Hon,  Wm.  L. 
Brown»  who  the  previous  year  had  secured  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  hilt  for  the  selection  of  a  site.  The  hill  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  a  hearing  had  on  March 
22d.  There  were  present  in  favor  of  the  hill.  Prof.  Charles  P. 
Chandler,  President  of  this  Association;  Hon.  Oscar  Craig,  Hon, 
Wm.  P.  Letchworth  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Association, 
Several  amendments  prepared  by  the  Association  were  presented 
by  Prof.  Chandler,  subjecting  the  Superintendent  of  the  colony 
to  the  Civil  Service  rules,  and  making  several  other  minor 
changes.  There  was  no  opposition  and  the  bill  was  favorably  ■ 
reported.  On  March  24th  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
passed  without  opposition  March  2>th.  On  the  5th  of  April 
the  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the  Assembly.  Owing 
to  some  delay  in  the  engrossing- room,  the  bill  did  Jiot  reach  tha 
hands  of  the  Governor  until  April  1 1th,  which  date  being  less 
than  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  altowed 
the  Governor  until  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  for  con- 
sideration of  the  measure.  Rumors  of  a  possible  veto  brought 
forward  many  friends  of  the  measure.  The  press  generally, 
both  in  New  York  City  anil  throughout  the  State,  strongly  urged 
executive  approval  of  the  bill.  A  petition  signed  by  many  in- 
fluential citizens  and  nearly  all  the  prominent  physicians  of  the 
city  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  Many  superintendents  of 
the  poor  and  other  public  officials,  superintendents  of  State 
bospit^Lls,  physicians  and  citizens,  addressed  the  Governor  in  its 
behalf.    The  bill,  however  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Flower  on 

some  leujcth  beiuR  attached  to  the 
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veto.  In  this  memorandum  the  Governor  stated  that  the 
''establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  as  a  State  undertaking 
is  undoubtedly  a  needed  and  a  worthy  movement,"  but  declined 
to  approve  the  bill  because  the  State  Care  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Insane  had  already  made  heavy  demands  upon  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  present  year,  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  management  of  the  colony, 
Ac. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  Sonyea  property  is  still  unsold 
and  the  trustees  have  expressed,  through  the  agent,  a  willing- 
ness to  give  another  option  contract  for  its  sale  to  the  State. 

The  miserable  and  unhappy  condition  of  the  epileptics,  lan- 
guishing in  idleness  in  the  poorhouses,  make  the  establishment 
of  a  State  colony  where  many  of  them  could  be  made  in  part  or 
in  whole  self-supporting,  and  where  all  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited in  body  and  mind,  most  desirable.  The  Committee  expects 
to  continue  its  efforts,  and  hopes  during  the  coming  year  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which  will  meet  with  the  approval  both  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMrFTEE  UPON  SECURING  FOR  THE  VISFTORS 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  A  RIGHT  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  STATE 
PUBUC  CHARriABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  secure  for  the  visitors  of 
the  Association  a  legal  right  of  entrance  to  the  State  Hospitals 
and  other  public  chaiitable  institutions  owned  by  the  State, 
reports  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  assigned  to  the  Committee. 

A  bill  to  secure  such  visitation,  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Statutory  Bevision  Commission  and  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Association,  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  our  right-of  en- 
trance law  of  1881,  and  entitled  *'An  Act  in  relation  to  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,"  was  introduced  in  Assembly  March 
10,  1893,  by  the  Hon.  Louis  H.  Hahlo.  Slightly  amended  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association,  the  bill  received  its  final  passage  April 
19th,  and  was  approved  by  Governor  Flower  on  the  6th  day  of 
May.     (Chap.  635,  Laws  of  1893.) 

The  full  text  of  the  act  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  (See 
p.  95.) 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  new  Act  differs  in  three  particulars 
from  our  old  right-of-eut ranee  law  of  1881  (Chap.  323,  Laws  of 
18S1),  which  is  now  repealed. 

1.  As  before,  our  visitors  are  appointed  by  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  upon  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to 
visit  the  county,  town  and  city  poorhouses  and  almshouses 
within  the  State;  but  the  new  Act  extends  this  right  of  visita- 
tion to  the  public  charitable  institutions  owued  by  the  State,  in- 
cluding State  hospitals;  and  also  declares,  (the  lines  of  the 
hospital  districts  being  liable  to  change)  that  the  visitors  shall 
reside  in  the  county  or  counties  from  which  the  town,  city, 
county  and  State  institutions  receive  their  inmates.  The 
object  of  this  humane  provision  is  to  enable  a  visitor  to  follow 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  in  distress  into  whichever  public 
charitable  institution  the  latter  may  be  sent,  be  it  near  his  home 
or  far  away, 

2.  By  the  old  law  the  Association  reported  annually  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  only.  By  the  present  law  we  are  to 
report  the  results  of  visits  and  inspections  under  the  Act  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  also  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  upon  matters  relating  to  the  public  institutions  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  inspection  respectively  of  these  two  offi- 
cial bodies. 

3.  Heretofore  the  Association  has  been  allowed  to  name  the 
time  for  submitting  its  annual  report.  But  the  Statutory 
Revision  Commission  deemed  a  fixed  date  a  necessity,  and  one 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  to  have  befoi e  them  the  reports  of 
the  Association  prior  to  the  submission  of  their  own  official 
repc»rts  to  the  Legislature  in  January.  December  1st  is  named 
in  the  new  law*  as  the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Association  is 
obliged  to  report  annually  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  lK>th 
official  bodies.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  closes  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

In  all  other  respects  the  statute  of  1St*3  is  practically  identical 
with  that  under  which  the  Association  has  been  working  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

The  Committee  had  the  gratification  and  the  very  great  sup- 
port of  receiving  from  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
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itieg,  the  President  of  the  State  ComtniBsion  in  Lunacy,  from  one 
of  the  oldest  aud  most  respected  of  our  State  Hospital  Superin- 
tendents, and  from  the  three  members  of  the  Statutory  Revision 
Commission,  before  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  their  approval 
of  its  main  features.  To  Prof.  C.  A.  Collin,  of  the  Statutory 
Revision  Commission,  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law. 

It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  possible  for  the  Association  to  avail 
itself  of  the  additional  opportunities  for  usefulness  afforded  by 
the  new  laws.  Indeed,  to  put  its  provisions  into  full  operation 
must  necessarily  require  ranch  time.  Meanwhile,  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  give  fresh  proof  of 
its  confidence  in  the  Association,  by  thus  extending  our  powers 
and  duties,  can  only  be  met  on  our  part  by  renewed  pledges  of 
earnest  and  faithful  work. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  children's  law 
seems  to  be  almost  perfectly  enforced.  Reports  from  com- 
mittees of  39  counties  show  only  53  children  between  two  and 
sixteen  in  poorhouses  during  10  months  ending  Sept.  1»  1893,  A 
few  instances  are  reported  of  children  who  have  during  the  year 
been  kept  temporarily,  the  usual  motive  being  the  desire  to  save 
the  county  the  expense  of  the  support  of  the  child  in  an  asylum, 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  a  family  home  will  be  provided 
sooner  by  the  keeper  or  superintendent  than  by  the  asylum.  In 
these  cases  the  notification  of  the  responsible  oflBcers  of  this 
violation  of  the  law  has  been  sufficient  to  secure  their  removal. 
Thp  effort  to  save  the  child  from  along  term  of  institutional  life 
is  c  'mmendable,  but  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  temporary 
hoi  le  is  not  only  a  direct  violation  of  the  children's  law,  but  is 
in  itself  a  most  objectionable  practice. 

In  its  principal  aim,  the  saving  of  children  from  contact  with 
adult  pauper  life,  the  children's  law  has  been  almost  wholly 
successful.  Without  doubt,  however,  it  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  immense  development  of  the  asylum  system,  and  in 
this  respect  its  effect  is  to  be  regretted.  The  children's  law  be- 
came effective  in  1876.  On  October  1,  1875,  the  number  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  not  including  deaf  mutes  or 
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feeble-mindecl,  in  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
14,77J},  or  1  to  318  of  the  general  population.  On  October  U 
1880,  it  had  risen  to  18,915,  or  1  to  2t)8  of  the  population.  On 
October  1,  18U2,  the  number  was  2^,571,  1  to  227  of  the  general 
population — about  one  child  in  every  hundred  of  the  child  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  cause  of  this  abnormal  congregation  of  childx^n  in  asylums 
is  simply  the  unnecessary  detention,  and  in  some  cases  the  un- 
necessary commitment  of  children,  supported  by  a  per  capita 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury* 

So  long  as  commitment  and  discharge  are  controlled  by 
other  authorities  than  those  which  pay  the  bills,  so  long  must 
the  system  tend  to  produce  the  same  results  as  in  the  past 
seventeen  years,  converting  '*  temporary"  homes  into  asylums 
and  swelling  the  latter  to  immense  proportions.  A  table  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  expenditure  of  each  county  for 
dependent  children  during  the  year  18D2,  also  the  expendi- 
ture of  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  population.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  special  legislation  for  Albany  and 
Kings  Counties,  from  which  much  was  hoped,  has  not  seemed 
to  fulfill  its  promise.  Albany  County,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion,  expends  more  money  and  supports  more  children 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State  except  New  York,  The  Superintendent  of  the  Alms- 
house, in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1892, 
states  that  **our  expenses  for  the  care  of  children  in  orphan 
asylums  are  increasing  each  year,  and  not  one-tenth  of  the 
children  are  orphans.  The  number  of  orphan  and  destitute 
children  remaining  in  asylums  November  1,  18^2,  was  652,  an 
increase  of  35  from  November  1,  1891/'  No  explanation  of 
this  apparent  failure  of  what  promised  to  be  an  effective  statute 
in  Albany  County  has  been  offered.  In  Kings  County  the 
special  statute  of  1S80  was  intended  to  limit  the  commitment  of 
dependent  children  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. For  some  years  it  seemed  effective.*  It  is  stated  that 
in  1880  Kings  County  supported  1»479  children,  or  one  child  to 
every  405  of  its  population;  while  in  18b8  it  supported  but  1,180 
children,  or  one  to  745  of  the  population ;  the  expenditure  for 
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this  purpose  being  stated  at  $100,370,75.  On  January  1,  18937 
however,  Kings  County  supported— according  to  an  official  re- 
port from  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction— .5»i^0 
children,  one  to  every  316  of  the  population  ;  the  expenditure 
for  1892  being  §208,402,75,  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  present 
condition  in  Kings  County  is  worse,  as  far  as  numbers  sup- 
ported are  concerned,  than  it  was  before  the  legislation 
of  1880.  The  cause  of  this  failure  is,  however,  evident. 
Notwithstanding  the  intent  of  the  statute  to  limit  the  power  of 
commitment  of  dependent  children  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  that  function,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
now  and  has  been  for  some  years  actively  exercised  by  the 
magistrates.  Of  the  3,1G0  children  supported  by  Kings  County, 
Jannaiy  Ist,  1803,  only  1,313  had  been  committed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities  and  Correction,  while  1,847  had  been 
committed  by  magistrates.  The  President  of  the  Department 
states  that  he  is  advised  that  since  the  statute  of  1880  contains 
no  clause  exempting  Kings  County  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  statute  of  1878,  that  statute  is  still  effective.  It  is 
noticeable,  too,  that  while  special  legislation  seems  to  have 
failed  of  its  purpose,  active  agencies  for  placing  children  in 
families,  either  when  established  entirely  by  the  county  author- 
ities, asin  Erie  County,  or  when  assisted  by  a  private  organization, 
as  in  Richmond  County,  do  succeed  in  reducing  the  expenditure 
much  below  that  of  other  counties  of  about  the  same  i^K>pula- 
tion.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Erie  County,  whose  ex- 
penditure for  dependent  children  in  proportion  to  the  population 
is  only  one^wentieth  of  that  of  New  York,  one-sixth  of  that 
of  Kings,  about  two-fifths  of  that  of  Monroe,  and  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Albany, 

SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  PLACED* OUT  IN  FAMILIES. 

Another  defect  of  the  present  system  of  caring  fordependen! 
children  in  this  State  is  the  lack  of  supervision  of  children  placed 
out  in  families  both  by  public  officials  and  private  agencies.  The 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  lias,  since  its  organization  in 
1872»  advocated  the  family  as  tlie  natural  home  of  every  child, 
dependent  or  otherwise.  By  its  organization  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  on  Children  *'to  keep  itself  informed  of  the 
number,  condition  and  disposition  of  the  pauper  children  of  this 
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importance 
and  traiiimK  of  these  children  as  may  tend  eifectually  to  desti*oy 
hereditary  {muperism^  and  as  speedily  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit  restore  them  to  the  family  life  of  the  conimnnity."  Of  the 
soundness  of  this  |>osition  every  year  brings  fresh  proof.  A  state- 
ment of  the  remarkable  success  of  this  method  in  Austria  is  | 
quoted  in  the  Appendix.  While  the  Association^  however,  gives 
its  unqualified  approval  to  the  principle  of  the  family  plan,  it  - 
does  not  approve  of  any  system  of  placing  out  which  is  not  pro-  | 
vided  with  proper  and  adequate  safeguards,  both  as  to  the  choice 
of  suitable  families  and  subseriuent  supervision  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  child.  It  must  be  remembered  that  children 
placed  out  in  famihes  in  this  State,  are  now  subject  only  to  such 
supervision  as  may  be  provided  by  the  institution  or  the  public 
official  by  whom  they  are  placed  out.  The  fact  that  these  chil* 
dren  are  scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  often  being  lo-  I 
cated  in  inaccessible  districts  or  several  miles  from  mil  way  facil- 
ities, precludes  supervision  by  public  Boards,  which  protection 
is  afforded  to  inmates  of  all  public  charitable  institutions.  The 
managers  of  the  various  institutions  can  visit  from  time  to  time 
the  children  in  the  Institution,  hut  obviously,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  they  cannot  personally  oversee  those  placed  out  in 
families.  That  abuses  may  occur  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  the 
asylum  is  unfortunately  a  fact  too  well  established  to  require 
further  proof.  Cruelty  in  the  usual  sense  is  indeed  met  with 
but  rarely,  but  deprivation  of  opportunity  for  that  minimum 
of  education  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  fitness  for  citizen- 
ship, lack  of  moral  and  religious  training  and  overabundance  of 
hard  work  ai^e,  it  is  feared,  under  existing  circumstances,  only 
too  common,  especially  among  children  placed  out  when  past  ten 
years  of  age.  This  state  of  affairs  can  hardly  cause  wonder, 
however,  when  we  consider  how  inadequate  are  the  means  taken 
to  protect  the  intei'ests  of  these  children  and  to  secure  positive 
knowledge  as  to  their  welfare. 

The  Sui^>erintendents  of  the  Poor,  nearly  all  of  whom  place  a 
few  children  in  families  each  year,  differ  greatly  in  their  customs 
in  regard  to  supervision.  One  stated  frankly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  that  he  made  no  investigations  and  paid  no  visits;  that  I 
**  he  trusted  to  human  natui-e.*'  A  few  endeavor  to  visit  each 
child,  in  some  cases  once  each  year.     As  the  office  of  Superic 
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Eeiident  of  the  Poor  is  in  many  cases  a  reward  for  political 
services,  it  is  not  apt  to  be  held  by  any  one  person  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  with  the  advent  of  a  new  Superintendent  the 
supervision  of  children  placed  out  by  his  predecessor  generally 
ceases.  Children  placed  out  by  towji  overseers  of  the  poor,  whose 
term  of  office  is  only  one  year,  must  receive  still  less  attention. 
In  regard  to  children  placed  out  by  various  institutions,  the  state 
of  affairs  is  apt  to  be  generally  somewhat  better,  though  far 
from  satisfactory,  as  they  themselves  admit  in  most  cases. 
Rarely  are  special  agents  employed  to  do  this  work»  Not  being 
a  featui'e  which  forces  itself  on  the  attention  as  do  matters 
of  buildings,  administration,  etc.,  it  is  often  one  of  those  things 
that  is  left  to  be  attended  to  when  everything  else  has  been 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  hence  is  never  done.  It  is  very 
likely,  too,  that  the  readiness  with  which  children,  who  will  not 
be  adopled  on  actX)ont  of  their  age,  may  be  placed  out  satisfac- 
torily without  payment  has  been  overestimated.  "*  There  are 
always  more  applicants  than  children,'*  has  until  recently  passed 
as  the  final  word  on  this  subject*  There  are  few  now,  however, 
even  among  placing-out  agencies  who  will  assert  that  there  are 
more  desirable  applications  for  children  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  than  there  are  children  who  should  be  placed  iu  families. 
The  placing'OUt,  without  payment,  of  children  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age»  the  services  of  the  child  being  received  as  re- 
muneration for  its  support,  is  nearly  everywhere  pronounced 
only  moderately  successful.  The  problem  of  securing  family 
life  for  all  children  who  are  fitted  for  such  life  vvill  probably  not 
be  solved  until  the  plan  is  adopted  of  placing  out,  with  payment 
for  board,  those  children  who  cannot  at  the  proper  time  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  free  homes.  An  overestimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  good  free  homes  available,  leads  naturally  to  an  under- 
estimate of  the  necessity  of  supervision. 

Very  rarely  is  the  necessity  for  systematic,  thorough  super- 
vision realized,  so  that  efforts  in  this  line  are  often  superficial 
and  ineffectual.  Instances  of  harsh  treatment  or  deprivation 
of  educational  or  other  privileges  are  interprnted  as  arguments* 
not  for  a  better  system  of  supervision,  but  for  a  longer  ix?sidence 
in  the  asylum.  The  need  is  one  of  large  proportions.  Seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  children  were  placed  out 
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In  families  in  New  York  State  by  orphan  asylums  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions during  the  six  yeare  ending  September  30,  1892,^  Since 
these  children  are  placed  out  at  all  ages  from  one  to  fourteen 
years,  and  should  be  under  close  observation  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  State  of  New  York  from  5,000  to  7,000  cliildren  placai 
out  in  families  not  of  their  kin,  and  whose  welfare  should  be 

.a  matter  of  continual  solicitude  to  some  responsible  pei-son. 

I  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  work  in  which  the  local  Visiting 
Committees  of  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  give  vahiable  assistance,  each  Committee  undertaking 
the  supervision  of  only  such  children  as  are  located  in  its  county. 
Supervision  to  be  effective  must  necessarily  avail  itself  of  local 
assistance.  Only  local  visitors  can  he  thoroughly  convei-sant 
with  all  that  affects  the  life  of  a  child  in  any  neighborhood. 
Only  local  supervision  can  be  continuous,  always  informed, 
always  ready  to  act.  By  the  appointment  of  local  repr  -"v 
tives  in  each  town,  undertaking  each  the  supervision  of  «  a 

placed  out  in  that  town,  the  work  could  be  made  still  more 
effective.  A  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  committees 
is  contemplated  for  this  special  work,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  representatives  in  the  various  towns  of  the  county. 

The  separation  of  infants  born  in  public  institutions  from 
their  mothers,  which  seems  to  be  well-nigh  universal  through- 
out the  State,  is  responsible  for  not  a  few  of  the  present 
problems*  Of  the  GSO  children  reported  by  41  committees 
as  born  in  the  poorhouses,  it  seems  that  the  vast  majority  find 
their  way  within  a  few  weeks  to  the  asylums,  to  be  supported  by 
the  county,  while  their  mothers  are  left  without  the  safeguards 
and  elevating  influences  which  the  care  and  support  of  their 
children  would  afford.  It  is  a  promising  fact  that  the  keepers 
of  the  Monroe  and  Ontario  County  poorhouses  provide  situations 
at  service  for  women  confined  there,  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances are  they  allowed  either  to  leave  their  children  at  the 
poorhouse  or  to  send  them  to  an  institution.  The  example  set 
by  these  counties  could  without  doubt  be  easily  followed  byj 
every  county  in  the  State. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  agency 
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established  for  this  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  central  Associa- 

(ion,  a  fuller  account  of  which  is  given  below.  (See  p.  22). 
SEPARATE  DETENTION  AND  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  ISDO  a  Special  Committee  made 
^n  examination  of  the  records  of  the  commitments  of  children 
to  the  six  district  prisons  of  the  city.  The  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation were  laid  before  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children^  which  organization  secured  an  amendment 
to  Subdivision  6  of  Section  29 1  of  the  Penal  Code.   (See  Appendix 

»I),  p.  100). 
'  The  law  as  amended,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  President  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  explaining  very  fully  the 
workings  of  the  new  law  to  this  date,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
■  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  law  modeled  after 
that  of  New  York»  providing  for  separate  detention  and  trial  of 
children,  was  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
The  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  law  was  the 
outgrowth,  it  is  stated,  of  the  publication  in  the  State  Charities 
Record  on  this  subject* 
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CONFERENCE   ON  THE 
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OF  CHILDREN. 


One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  the  child-caring  work  of 

the  State  has  been  the  lack  of  any  established  means  of  inter- 

coram unication.     Each  agency  has  for  years  been  doing  its  own 

work,  and  from  its  own  experience  has  learned  its  own  lessons, 

■but  there  has  been  no  common  ground  where  all  could  meet, 

when  experiences  could  be  compared,  co-operation  furthered  and 

mutual  confidence  established.    In  1 8S9  the  Association  add  ressed 

my  each  child-caring  agency,  among  other  questions,  an  inquiry 

ms  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Annual  Conference  of 

iChild-Caring  Organizations.     The    institutions  very  generally 

expressed  their  realization  of  the  need  of  such  a  conference  and 

eir  approval  of  the  proposal.     For  various  reasons  the  matter 

ras  not  then  taken  up,  but  in  May,  1S93,  the  Association  again 

k  the  matter  under  consideration  and  decided  to  hold  such  a 
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Conference  in  November,  1893.  The  objects  of  the  Conference, 
as  stated  in  the  aunouncaraent,  are  as  follows: 

Objects  of  the  Conference,  I.— The  development  of  a  sound 
poblic  sentiment  in  the  community  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  in  order  to  deepen 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  secure  a  more  lively  interest  and  a 
more  general  support  of  wise  undertakings  in  this  line. 

II. — The  education  of  those  officially  connected  with  child- 
caring  institutions,  in  the  most  advanced  and  successful  meth- 
ods of  proHecuting  such  work,  by  affoixling  an  opportunity  for 
the  mutual  study  of  the  principles  and  results  of  the  work  of 
the  various  agencies,  thus  making  the  fruits  of  the  experience 
of  each  the  common  property  of  all, 

IIL — To  foster  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness among  childcaring  organizations  by  the  promotion  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  the  measurement  of  the  needs  arising  from 
child-dependency  and  delinquency^  the  consideration  of  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  existing  agencies,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  most  profitable  methods  of  co-operation  among  existing 
institutions  and  societies. 

IV. — To  better  the  present  condition  and  future  pmspects  of 
the  28,000  children  now  in  institutions  io  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  other  thousands  who  have  been  placed  in  families  by 
such  institutions. 

Invitations  were  sent  as  indicated  in  the  following  paraip^ph 
quoted  from  the  announcement: 

Members  of  the  Conference, — All  persons  who  feel  interested 
in  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  invited  to  be  present  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions.  It  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  child*car* 
ing  agencies  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  send  accredited  dele- 
gates.  The  following  persons  are  especially  invited  to  be  present: 

I. — All  persons  officially  connected  as  managers,  ofticers, 
physicians,  superintendents  or  matrons,  with  institutions  for  the 
care  or  training  of  children. 

XL — Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  City  Commis* 
sioners  of  Charities,  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  and  all  other 
public  officials  whose  duties  bring  them  into  relation  with  this 
subject. 
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IlL— Members  of  Local  Visiting  Committees  aad  Central  As- 

iation  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

Although  intended  primarily  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  repnisentativesfrom  other  States  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
to  the  Conference,  and  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  discus- 
sions. 

COMMrrTEE  ON   CHILDREN. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  Committee,  in  regard  to  the 
placing  of  mothers  with  children  in  families,  was  followed  last 
spring  by  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Managei^s  of  a 
Special  Conimittee  to  establish  an  agency  for  this  work.  A 
report  of  this  Committee  is  given  below\ 

Correspondence  with  Schenectady  County  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  unworthy  parents  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
in  that  county  of  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

The  Committee  has  continued  its  oversight  over  the  boy 
mentioned  in  our  last  report,  who  was  removed  from  St. 
Lawrence  County  Poorhouse  and  sent  to  this  city  for  hospital 
treatment  at  the  expense  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  that 
county.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Local  Visiting 
Committees  should  in  all  counties  extend  their  ovei-sight  beyond 
the  general  supervision  of  the  poorhouse,  to  include  the  indi- 
vidual inmates,  many  of  whom  need  special  treatment^  which 
must  be  secured  elsewhere,  and  by  which  they  can  be  rendered 
partially  or  entirely  self-supporting. 

A  paper  on  **  Family  Life  versus  Institution  Life  "  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Twenty-first 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  held  at  Chicago,  June  S  to 
11,  1893,  and  has  l>een  included  in  the  volume  printed  by  the 
Committee  on  Child-Caring  Work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Children,  entitled  **  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Custody  of 
Minor  Children,"  the  intent  of  which  was  to  make  the  mother 
a  joint  guardian  with  the  father,  was  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1890  and  in  18DL  and  passed  the  Senate,  but  did  not 
reach  a  vote  in  the  Assembly,  During  the  past  winter  a  bill 
not  emanating  from  this  Association  and  not  textually  identicaU 
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but  embodying  the  same  provisions,  became  a  law.    (Chapter 
175,  Laws  of  1S03,)    The  full  text  of  the  Act  is  as  follows: 

**  Every  married  woman  is  hereby  constituted  and  declaj^ 
to  be  the  joint  guardian  of  her  children  with  her  husband, 
with  equal  powers,  rights  and  duties  in  regard  to  them  with 
her  husband.  Upon  the  death  of  either  father  or  mother,  the 
surviring  parent,  whether  of  full  age  or  a  minor,  of  a  child 
likely  to  be  born,  or  of  any  living  child  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  unmarried,  may,  by  deed  or  last  will  duly 
executed,  dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child 
during  its  minority  or  for  any  less  time  to  any  person  or 
persons." 


SUB-COMMITTEE     ON 


PROVIDING    SITUATIONS 
WITH  INFANTS, 


FOR    MOTHERS 


W        The  Special  Committee  on  *'  providing  situations  for  mothers 
I    with  infants  "  having  collected  among  a  few  friends  a  small  sum 
I    for  experimental  work,  began  operations  last  June  by  the  en- 
gagement as  a  special  agent  for  a  term  of  four  months  of  a  lady 
who  had  had  much  experience  in  similar  work  elsewhere*    Thi« 
engagement  has  recently  been  extended  to  January  1,  1894.     As 
■   the  funds  of  th«  Committee  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  office  hire 
a  table  in  the  rooms  of  this  Association  was  appropriated  as  a 

•  temporary  office. 
Communication  was  opened  with  the  Black welFs  Island 
Maternity  Hospital,  the  Infants'  Hospital  at  Randall's  Island, 
the  Sloane  Maternity,  The  Fifteenth  Street  Infirmary,  the  Wet- 
Ip  more  and  the  Margaret  Strachan  Homes,  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, and  their  co-opemtion  enlisted  in  sending  us  home* 
less  \vomen  w  ith  infants. 

To  secum  situations  for  them  advertisements  were  inserted 

I  in  a  few  country  papers,  and  corresfxindence  opened  with  many 
individuals.  The  Local  Visiting  Committees  on  Long  Island 
and  in  Westchester  County  also  gave  valuable  assistance. 
The  aggregate  result  of  four  months'  work,  from  June  1st  to 
October  1st,  has  been  that  46  women  with  babies  have  been  sent 
to  places;  in  four  cases  a  second  place  has  been  found,  the  first 
proving  for  some  reason  unsuitable.  Of  these  46  women  40  are 
believed  to  be  now  doing  well  in  their  places;  fifteen  of  them 
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have  been  personally  visited  by  the  agent  or  others,  and  in 
regard  to  several  of  the  remainder  satisfactory  letters  have  been 
received  either  from  the  women  themselves  or  from  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  agent  reports  further  that  all  the  societies  which  have 
extended  co-operation  have  shown  a  real  and  active  interest  in 
the  work,  and  have  recognized  it  as  a  valuable  supplement  to 
their  own  efforts. 

The  results  of  four  months'  work  prove,  we  think,  that  here 
as  elsewhere: — 

First,  the  lives  of  many  children  can  be  saved  if  their  own 
mothers  can  be  enabled  to  care  for  them. 

Second,  the  demand  for  such  work  as  these  women  can  do  is 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  situations  for  all  who  need  such 
assistance. 

Third,  many  wives  whose  husbands  have  deserted  them  can 
thus  be  given  an  opportunity  to  support  their  children. 

Fourth,  many  an  unfortunate  young  mother,  who  has  taken 
her  first  misstep,  finds  her  own  salvation  in  loving  and  caring 
for  her  helpless  child. 

To  put  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis  there  should  be  funds 
enough  to  provide  an  assistant  for  visiting  the  women  in  their 
places,  and  at  no  distant  date  it  will  be  needful  that  the 
''Mothers  and  Babies"  Committee  should  have  an  office  of  its 
own.    Contributions  for  this  object  are  earnestly  solicited. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  four  months  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Contributions. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell $25  00 

Miss  S.  E.  Minton 25  00 

Mr.  James  A.  Scrymser 25  00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Minturn 60  00 

Miss  Rosalie  Butler 150  00 

Mr.  Robert  W.  De  Forest 20  00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Church 10  00 

Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane 100  00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Terry 50  00 

MissQeorgina  Schuyler 20  00 

$475  00 


Expenditures, 

Salary  of  Agent  4  raonths .  - $300  00 

Office  expenses  4  months. *..-..^ 70  73 

Printing _ 18  60 

Advertisements -^ 6  4*1 

401  ni 

Balance  October  1,  1893 $73  23  - 

COMMITTEE  ON   ADULT  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERS- 

The  Committee  has  the  past  year  concentrated  its  efforts  ■ 
upon  the  Cumulative  Sentences  bill,  the  trend  of  events  bearing  | 
upon  the  agitation  of  a  trial  of  the  Municipal  Lodging- House 
law  having  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  this  measure  must  for  ■ 
the  present  at  least  rest  io  abeyance.  | 

An  outbreak  of  tj^phus  fever  early  in  January  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  favorable  opportunity  for  one  more  attempt  to  force  the 
Municipal  Lodging- House  law  into  public  notice.     And  to  this 
end  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.     The  subject  was  earnestly  discussed  and  most  aptly  ■ 
illustrated    by  Mr,    Riis'    realistic   lantern-slides.     Resolutions  I 
were  adopted  against  the  existing  system  of  police  station  lodg- 1 
ings  and  in  favor  of  the  municipal  plan.     In  furtherance  of  the  V 
law,  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  in  company  with   ■ 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  made  a  night  tour  of  the 
station  houses,  reported  their  experiences  to  the    Mayor  and 
prayed  for  a  trial  of  the  law.     The  Mayor  granted  a  hearing  at 
which  a    committee  of  four,  including  the  Chairman   of  this 
Committee,  appeared  in  its  behalf.     The   Mayor  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction  for  in-  ■ 
quiry,  who  answered  through  President  Porter,  giving  as  their  % 
reasons  for  not  applying  the  law,   expense,   general   inexpe- 
diency, etc.,  upon  which  the  Mayor  declined  further  action.     In 
view  of  this  result,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Organization 
Society^s  plan  for  establishing  a  Wayfarer's  Lodge  were  then 
formulated  and  a  public  appeal  was  about  to  be  made  by  that 
society;  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  press  the  subject.    The  Way- 
farer^s  Lodge  will  be  opened  next  month,  and  its  operation 
will  l>e  noted  with  interest. 
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The  Cumulative  Sentences  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Roesch,  January  18th,  and  in  the  Assembly 
by  Mr,  Kempner. 

I  Hearings  were  had  March  14th,  before  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  Judiciary  Committees,  which  were  attended  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Senate  Committee  suggested  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  release  in  case  of  first  offence  on  remission  of  a  fine. 
This  was  accepted  and  a  favorable  report  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee. No  progress,  however,  was  made  by  the  Assembly.  The 
matter  was  then  laid  before  the  Mayor,  who  objected  to  the 
power  of  discharge  being  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  Com- 
missioners. To  meet  this  objection  of  the  Mayor  an  amend- 
ment was  suggested  by  the  Committee  providing  that  in  no 
case  should  the  Commission  discharge  without  consent  of  the 
committing  Magistrate.  This  the  Mayor  accepted  and  approved 
the  bill. 

For  text  of  bill,  with  amendments  as  approved  by  the  Mayor, 
see  Appendix  F,  p.  lO*"*, 

I  An  interesting  side-light  has  been  cast  upon  the  subject  in 
'the  enactment  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  last  spring,  of  the 
so-called  Hildebrand  Cumulative  Sentences  bill.  Perplexed  by 
the  same  problem  of  **  roundei^s '*  in  their  work-houses,  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficacy  of  short  commitments  as  a  deterrent  of 
oft- repeated  offences,  the  people  of  Ohio  have  in  their  law  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  a  cumulative  sentence  to  the  evil,  the  sec- 
ond sentence  being  made  twice  that  of  the  firsthand  the  third  twice 
that  of  the  second.  After  a  third  conviction  the  offender  may 
be  sentenced  to  from  one  to  three  years.  This  law  applies  to 
the  State  at  large  and  is  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  and  many  other  eminent  penol 
ogists.     The  text  of  this  Act  is  given  in  Appendix  G^  p.  107 


COMMITTEE   ON   HOSPITALS. 

Extracts  from  a  short  circular   prepared  by  the  Committee 

early  in  the  year  on  the  necessity  for  special  provision  for  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases  in  connection  with  general  hospitals, 
aad  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  making  such  arrange- 
ments, were  published  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport. 
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A  request  was  received  from  the  Wayne  County  Local  Visit- 
ing Committee  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Hospital  Committee  would] 
furnish  a  plan  for  a  ward  that  might  be  added  to  a  poorhous^] 
for  the  reception  of  occasional  patients,  the  poorhouse  serving  | 
as  administrative  building.     The  design  was  to  provide  for  occa* 
sional  patients  in  localities  where  there  was  not  sufficient  de- 
mand to  warrant  the  building  of  a  hospital.     A  plan  for  such  ai 
ward  was  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  subcommittee,  audi 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,     To  it  was  attached  a  not 
by  Dr.  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  equally  simple  provision  for  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
in  connection  with  the  reception  of  even  occasional  patients  in 

^poo^houses.      The  plan  was  received  by  the  Wayne  County 
Committee,  who  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  it.     It  has 
been  submitted  by  them  to  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Sup^^^ 
visors,  but  final  action  has  not  yet  been  taken.  ^^| 

No  other  work  has  been  done  this  year  by  the  Committee^ 
except  the  routine  work  of  correspondence,  etc. 
frc 
en 
Co 
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We  reported  a  year  ago  that  the  insane  had  been  remov 
from  the  county  poorhouses  and  poorhouse  asylums  of 
entire  State,  with  the  exception  of  Erie,  Oneida  and  Queens 
Counties.  To-day  we  are  able  to  report  that  the  large  Erie  County 
asylum,  the  condition  of  which  was  so  forcibly  described  by 
one  of  our  visitors  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  five 
years  ago,  no  longer  exists,  its  remaining  iiOO  patients  having 
been  transferred  within  a  few  weeks  to  the  Buffalo  and  WiUard 
State  hospitals.* 

In  Oneida  County  there  is  a  temporary  delay  in  the  removal 
of  the  last  170  patients  from  the  Oneida  County  Asylum,  owing 
to  the  burning,  last  winter,  of  a  nearly  completed  building  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  designed  to  accommodate  40O 
patients.  Although  the  Legislature  granted  immediately  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  replace  the  loss  by  fire,  the  new 
structure  cannot  be  ready  before  next  January.  Meanwhile  the 
State  has  purchased  the  Oneida  County  Asylum  building,  to  be 
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used  eventually  as  a  State  institution  for  unteachable  idiots^  anc 
there  the  Oneida  County  insane  will  for  the  present  be  cared  for, 
iu  charge  of  a  physician  appointed  by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  and  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Commission* 

In  regard  to  Queens  County  we  have  nothing  further  to 
report.  It  will  be  recalled,  that,  in  1891,  the  Queens  County 
Supervisors  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  directing  them,  as  authorized  by  the  State  Care  Act, 
to  send  fifty  insane  patients  to  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 
Litigation  ensued.  Overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  both 
Special  and  Genei*al  Terms,  the  Supervisors  again  appealed,  and 
the  case  is  still  on  the  calendar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  await- 
ing disposal.  There  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  be  reached  and  a 
final  decision  rendered  within  a  few  weeks.  There  a]*e  89 
patients  in  the  Queens  County  Asylum,  at  Mineola,  in  the  so 
often  described  dilapidated  County  House  and  Jail,  over  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  where,  for  the  past  four  years»  no  repairs  have 
been  made  beyond  replacing  two  chimneys  blown  down  last 
summer,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  building  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  lives  of  its  inmates,  threatening  sudden  collapse  or 
destruction  by  fire.  The  same  resident  Superintendent,  in  charge 
of  the  asylum  for  so  many  years,  is  still  there.  He  was  a  med- 
ical student,  but  is  not  a  physician.  And  yet  the  Supervisors  of 
Queens  County  not  only  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  care 
for  their  insane,  but  maintain  they  can  give  them  better  care 
than  the  State  possibly  can. 

The  buildings  provided  by  the  State  Care  and  State  Care 
Appropriation  Acts  are  now  all  completed  and  occupied.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fire  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hopital,  and  the 
protracted  litigation  in  the  Queens  County  case»  we  would  to- 
day have  been  able  tomport,  as  was  so  fully  expected  a  year  ago^ 
that  the  dependent  insane  had  been  removed  from  all  the  poor- 
houses  and  poorhouse  asylums  of  the  State. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  large  New  York 
and  Kings  County  asylums  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Visiting  Committees  of  those  counties,  in  another  part  of  this 
report*    It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  New 
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York  and  Kings  will  before  lon^^  decide  to  avail  themselves 
the  privileges  of  the  State  Care  Act,  and  make  application  to 
the  Governor  to  have  these  counties  brought  under  its  pro- 
visions, as  provided  for  in  the  act  itself.  This  is  much  to  bo 
desired  for  both  counties  in  the  interest  of  the  insane,  although 
the  care  given  on  the  islands  and  at  IsHp  is  far  superior  to  that 
received  by  the  patients  at  Flatbush  and  St.  Joholand.  The 
erroneous  impression  that  it  is  cheaper  for  these  counties  to  care 
for  their  own  insane  than  to  allow  the  State  to  maintain  them 
should  be  dispelled  as  soon  as  possible,  J 

The  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Flower,  in  his  mes* 
sage  of  1S93,  that  the  State,  by  special  tax  of  one-third  of  a 
mill,  should  raise  the  $1,300,000  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  insane  in  State  Hospitals  during  the  year  beginning  October 
Ist  last,  was  presented  again  to  the  Legislature  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  and  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses.  The 
full  text  of  the  law  (Chap.  214,  Laws  of  lS9aX  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  H  (p,  IDS).  It  is  entitled:  **An  Act  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  care,  medical  treatment,  clothing,  support  and 
tran8ix)rtation  to  State  Hospitals  of  the  insane  poor,  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  126  of  the  Laws  of  1890"— this  being  the 
State  Care  Act.  Not  only  does  this  new  law  provide  the  money 
for  maintenance  purposes,  but  places  safeguards  to  ensure  its 
economical  expenditure.  Monthly  estimates  of  expenses  are  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Superintendents  of  State  Hospitals  to  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  to  be  revised  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  before  being  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  for  pay- 
ment; the  Commission  may  appoint  two  agents  to  visit  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals  to  secure  from 
those  who  are  liable  therefor,  or  who  may  be  willing  to  assume 
the  cost  of  support  of  such  patients,  reimbursement,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  moneys  expended  for  their  support  by  th# 
State;  and  the  Commission  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to 
return  inmates  of  State  Hospitals  having  no  legal  residoDce 
within  this  State  to  the  Countries  or  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Provision  is  made  for  meeting  the  cost  of  trans  portatiaii  of 
the  insane  poor  to  State  Hospitals,  including  the  expense  of 
providing  women  attendants  for  woman  patients.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  note  this  last  most  humane  provisioili 
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remembering  the  terrible  abuses  of  not  many  years  ago,  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  of  insane  women  to  distant  asy- 
lums unaccompanied  by  a  woman  protector. 

The  supplemental  legislation,  outlined  in  the  State  Care  Act, 
of  which  this  recent  law  is  one  instance,  and  designed  eventually 
to  bring  all  the  dependent  insane  in  the  State  under  the  care  of 
the  State,  to  be  maintained  solely  by  the  State,  is  taking  shape 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  answering  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. When  the  additional  legislation  needed  to  bring  New 
York  and  Kings  Counties  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Care 
Act  shall  have  been  applied  for  and  obtained,  we  shall  be  able  to 
record  the  completion  of  our  reform  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
dependent  insane  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

LIBRARY. 

Donations  and  exchanges  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  to  the  number  of  66. 

CHARITIBS  REFORM  COMMrTTEE. 

This  Committee  has  made  no  report  during  the  past  year. 

HOSPITAL  BOOK  AND    NEWSPAPER  SOCIETY. 

(Branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.) 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  furnish  reading  matter  gratu- 
itously to  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  other  pubhc  institutions, 
and  wherever  the  need  may  exist :  First,  in  New  York  City; 
second,  in  New  York  State ;  third,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  year  1892-93,  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Society  shows  that  there  were  distributed  143,910  news- 
papers, etc.,  collected  in  the  boxes. 

The  Society  also  distributed— 

Books 6,316 

Magazines 18,728 

Illustrated  and  weekly  papers 58,411 

The  boxes  for  newspapers  placed  at  elevated  stations,  ferries, 
etc.,  thirteen  in  all,  are  emptied  daily  by  the  collector  and  sent 
to  the  Institutions  on  the  Islands.     Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  are 


'ftiwved  at  the  Society's  office,  105  E,  22d  Street,  where  they 
eortod  aud  packed  by  the  Book  Committee, 


SOCIETY    FOB    INSTRUCTION  IN  FTBST  AID  TO  THE    INJURED. 
Orgatiized  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  AwociAtion. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  claj 
during  10   months  ending  September  30th,  instructed  by  the 
**  Society  for  Instruction  in  Fii'st  Aid  to  the  Injured/' 

Pay  Classes - 6  23        57 

Members  of  R.  R.  Employees,--..- -..     1  17 

Members  of  Y,  M,  C.  A.  of  New  York..,.   ..2  35 

Member  of  Y.  M.  C.  A,  of  Brooklyn , .     1  23 

Members  of  Young  Men's  Institute 1  23 

Policemen...... 1  56 

Members  of  St,  George's  Memorial  House 1  30 

Members  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York.. 2  ..        59 

Members  of  Women's  City  Mission 1  .,         13 

Members  of  Working  Girls'  Club 2  ,.         80 

Members  of  St.  Michael's  Girls'  Friendly  Soc.  .1  , ,        28 

■     Members  of  Progressive  Club.  -  - 1  ..        32 

Totals.--  20      207      219 
Total  number  of  persons. ^-- ._,  426 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  6,761  persons  have  been 
instructed,  and  3,029  have  received  certificates. 

Recently  the  Society  has  adopted  a  badge  for  *' First  Aid** 
graduates.  The  warmest  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
unfailing  interest  of  Dr.  Robert  Sands  and  his  corps  of  efficient 
lecturers.  No  matter  how  inconvenient  the  time  or  place,  soo^ 
physician  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  services. 

•         The  Society  considers  this  disinterested  work  on  the  part 
physicians,  for  which  there  is  no  remuneration  except  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  good,  as  the  best  proof  it  can  offer  of  the  im- 
M     portance  of  its  instruction. 
I         Branch  Societies  have  been  formed  at  Springfield,  Mad8,» 
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N,  J,  The  Newburg  branch  was  organized  in  1800,  Durmj 
the  winter  of  1SS2,  52  persons  received  instruction  and  27  re-^ 
ceived  certificates.  Persons  desirinp;  to  form  classes  for  instruc- 
tion will  be  supplied  by  us  with  a  lecturer  and  the  necessary 
appliances.  Course  ticket  for  pay  class^  $3.00.  For  further 
information  address  the  Secmtary  of  the  Society*  105  E*  22d 
Street.  M 

XATIONAL  CONl'^ERENOE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL.  CONGRESS   OF  CHARITIES,  CORRECTION  ^ 
AND   PHILANl^HHOPY.  ™ 

Miss  Schuyler  and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  represent  this  Association  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  the  International 
Congress  of  Chanties,  Correction  and  Philanthropy,  held  in 
Chicago,  June  8-11  and  12-18,  1893,  respectively.  ■ 

The  interest  of  the  delegates  from  this  Association  centered 
mainly  in  the  general  session  of  Tuesday  evening,  June  13,  in 
charge  jointly  of  Sections  1,  the  Public  Treatment  of  Pauper- 
ism, and  Section  6,  Charity  Organization,  at  which  time  Miss 
Schuyler  read  a  paper  on  Voluntary  Unofficial  Supervision  of 
Public  Charitable  Institutions,  in  Co-operation  with  Official 
Boards,  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York.  The  paper  gave  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  aim,  organization  and  history  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  and  the  results  accomplished,  and  was 
listened  to  with  marked  interest.  Mrs.  B.  Williamson  of  New 
Jersey  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  that  State,  and  the  topic  was  discussed  by  the 
Hon.  Oscar  Craig  and  General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Presidents  re- 
spectively of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities  of  New  York  and 
Ohio.  At  the  close  of  this  session  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Conference  there  were  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  organizing  State  Charities  Aid  Associations  in  other 
States. 

Papem  were  prepared  by  Miss  Minton  on  "Family  Life  ver- 
sus Institution  Life,"  by  the  Secretary  on  *'  Family  Life  for  De- 
pendent and  Wayward  Children,"  and  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary on  **  Foundlings  and  Illegitimate  Children,-'  and  presented, 
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ie  first  to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction^ 
and  the  last  two  to  the  International  Congress  of  Charities,  Cor- 
rection and  Philanthropy-  A  set  of  bound  volumes  of  its 
Annual  Reports  and  Publications,  together  with  a  map  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  showing  the  extent  of  its  work,  formed  the 
exhibit  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  by  this  Association. 
For  the  Board  of  Managers^ 

Homer  Folks, 

Secretary. 


FINANCE  C0M:M1TTEE. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion has  to  report  that,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  statement 
for  the  ten  months  ending  September  30,  lS9:i,  the  subscriptions 
and  donations  have  amounted  to  $4,080,  and  the  expenses  to 
$5,127/14,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 
of  $1,047.14.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  above  date 
was  |J, 682.89,  as  contrasted  with  $2,444.1)5  on  November  30, 
1892,  a  diminution  of  $762.06  during  the  ten  months  referred 
to.  This  is  an  exhibit  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  favorable, 
and  it  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  renewed  exertions  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  the  work  of  the  Association  into  more 
extended  publicity  and  notice.  Active  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  annual  expenditures  of  our  Society  and  the  results  achieved, 
this  comparison  being  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  but  this  fact 
is  one  of  which  the  community  is,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant. 
To  eraphafiize  this  and  make  it  known  should  be,  we  think,  the 
effort  of  all  who  are  in  active  sympathy  with  us,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  were  the  work  of  the  Association 
generally  appreciated,  we  should  not  lack  the  financial  aid  which 
is  essential.  As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  an  income  of  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  year  would  enable  us  to  conduct  our  work 
with  greater  eflRciency  and  extend  it  in  many  directions  where 
it  is  greatly  needed.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that,  with  proper 
eflfort,  this  will  be  forthcoming? 

Charles  H.  Marshall, 

Chaimumm 
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REPORT    OP   TREASURER,   FOR    THE    TEN    MONTHS 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1893. 

STATE  CHABITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

In  account  voUh  Chables  S.  Faibghild,  Trecuurer. 


By  Balance,  as  per  last  annual  report,  November  30th,  1892 $2,444  95 

•*  Subscriptions 1,980  00 

"  Donations 2,100  00 

"  Interest  on  U.  S.  Bonds 84  00 

"  Interest  allowed  by  New  Tork  Security  and  Trust  Co 84  70 

"  UeeeiytE  from  suae  Chariiies  Record 24  00 

"  Sale  of  Publications 8  60 

'*  Transfer  of  Postal  Sayings  Banks  Fund  to  General  Fund 83  88 

$6,810  03 


ToEent $769  16 

"Printing 483  60 

"  Stationery 61  96 

"  Office  Expenses. 426  00 

**  Salaries 2,631  56 

*'  Procuring  copies  of  Senate  and  Assembly  Bills 16  00 

**  Trayeling  Expenses  of  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 620  26 

"Commission  of  Collector 60  75 

"Support  of  Child  in  Hospital  [Special] 45  33 

"  Subscription  to  CUy  Record  and  Albany  Argus 12  30 

*•  Furniture  for  new  offices 238  06 

"World's Fair  Exhibit 34  20 

$5,127  14 

*'  'Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  September  30th,  1893 $1,682  89 

E.&0.  E. 

Kiw  ToBx;  September  30th,  1893.  Chabubs  S.  FADOHiiiD,  Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Bute  Charities  Aid  Association,  for  the  ten  months  ending  September  30th,  1893,  and 
fi&d  the  same  to  be  correct. 

E.  C.  Stubgss. 
John  L.  Lamson. 

*  Including  balance  of  special  fund  for  Epileptics,  $164.72,  and  balance  of  special 
^d  for  support  of  child  in  Hospital,  $40.17. 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEES  (For  Further  Details  see  pp.  36-94). 
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^«w  York  City,  October  1,  1893,  not  indnding  pritonert  and  employeet,  11,601  persona:  of  theM 
ware  were  epileptics,  not  inclnding  intane  epileptict.  263;  idiots  and  feeble  minded,  893;  insane, 
y»i',  patients  in  hospitals,  1,809  ;  infants  and  sick  ehlidren.  600 ;  668  children  were  bom  in  the 
public  inatitntions  of  the  city  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1898. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  VISITING  COM- 
MITTEES AND  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
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ALBANY^   COUNTY. 

Organized  May  20,  1879. — No  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
meetings  duiin^^  the  year;  more  visits  were  made  to  the  alQiehouse 
than  meetings  lield;  each  member  of  the  Committee  has  visited 
the  almsliouso  at  least  twice,  and  t%vo  or  three  of  the  ladies  have 
made  a  number  of  visits.  The  hospital  at  the  ahxishouse  is  very 
far  from  being  a  desirable  place,  but  as  far  as  possible  it  has  been 
made  comfortable,  and  the  rooms  are  well  ventilated.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  nurse  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  hospital.  There  are  four  wards,  two  for  men  and  two  for 
women,  and  one  special  room  for  cases  needing  separate  can?. 
There  are  two  rooms  for  confinement  cases  in  the  women's 
building  of  the  almshouse  proper.  The  diet  is  not  ** special** 
in  the  hospital,  but  is  better  than  it  has  been. 

The  general  condition  of  the  almshouse  is  also  much  im- 
proved. The  special  need  is  a  new  building  with  modern  improve- 
ments; the  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  October  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  is 
desired  t*>  secure  another  site  farther  from  the  built  up  portion 
of  the  city  and  erect  a  modern  poorhouse;  for  this  i^eason,  no 
extensive  repairing  has  been  done  to  the  pi-esent  one. 

Including  the  hospital  patients,  there  were  HO  iomatefl 
and  eighteen  persons  employed  in  various  capacities  about  the 
institution;  among  them  being  a  resident  doctor,  five  nurses^  an 
assistant  keeper  and  two  matrons. 

There  wei-e  no  insane  and  no  children;  three  of  the  inmates 
are  epileptics. 

The  female  department  was  clean  and  orderly.  The  majority 
of  the  women  were  very  old  and  feeble  and  the  absence  of  the 
younger  element  of  weak-minded  and  viciously  inclined  women 
was  quite  marked. 

An  old  woman  was  noticed  whose  face  was  much  cut  and 
bruised.  She  was  exceedingly  feeble,  and  a  companion  who 
seemed,  in  a  measure,  to  care  for  her,  said  the  injuries  were 
received  from  falling  on  the  floor. 

The  men's  department  is  in  a  separate  building  and  was  found 
to  be  nnich  less  cleau  than  the  women's  side. 

The  beds  and  bedding  were  of  the  ordinary  quality,  and  there 
were  ample  sleeping  accommodations. 
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The  food  appeared  to  be  of  the  usual  kind,  coarse  but  suffi- 
cient ill  quantity. 

The  impression  given  of  this  almshouse  was  that  with  so 
large  a  force  of  eniproyees  conditions  might  be  improved,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  more  individual  care  of  the  old  and  feeble. 

The  hospital  is  some  distance  from  the  other  building  and 
was  found  to  be  exceedingly  clean  and  orderly.  The  rooms  are 
bright  and  sunny,  and  the  patients  are  well  cared  for. 

The  resident  doctor  appeared  much  interested  in  his  work  and 
anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  good  of  those  under  his 
c^re.  It  was  said  also  that  the  supervising  nurse,  whom  the 
visitor  did  not  see,  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability  and  very  faith- 
ful also  in  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  patients.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  hospital  fully  confirmed  this  statement. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Organized  June,  1 885.— The  Committee  reports  that  seven 
members  have  visited  the  poorhouse  during  the  year,  eight  visits 
having  been  made.  It  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  in 
every  respect. 

The  following  notice  from  the  Allegany  County  Republican 
of  January  6,  18^3.  giving  an  account  of  tde  presentation  of 
an  organ  for  the  use  of  tlie  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  by  the 
President  of  the  Committee,  shows  the  interest  taken  by  various 
members  of  the  Local  Committee  in  ministering  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution; 

A  brig^ht  adc}  cbeerinj;;'  loitanoe  of  unselfidhQeas,  ^wm^  for  those  who  cannot  recom- 
peDie,  occurred  nt  the  Allegany  County  Poarboo^e  on  Wednesda}*  ftfterno-on  of  last  week. 
Those  to  whom  the  affair  had  been  entrusted  made  the  prefleutation  of  the  gift  the  surprise 
of  what  they  were  pleated  to  call  a  Christmas  Muaicat.  The  direction  of  tliia  Musical  wa* 
assigned  to  Misfl  Hart,  and  she,  calling  to  hpr  a^d  aome  twenty-fiTe  children  and  nearly  as 
many  older  aln^era,  trained  them  in  advance,  presided  at  the  organ  herself,  and  with  an 
ahoodance  of  choruses,  qyarteta  and  solos^  made  the  affair  a  real  muslcat  treat. 

ProtDptly  at  4  o'clock  the  inmates — soma  alrty  in  number,  all  who  ware  abl«  to  le«ve 
their  rooms — and  nearly  aa  many  gneats,  were  seated  in  the  large  aittiog-room  in  the 
women*a  department. 

Preliminary  to  the  preaentatfon  of  the  g;ift,  attention  was  called  to  aorao  of  the  steps 
'whieh  had  led  to  the  generous  act  about  to  bo  announced. 

Doriog  the  laat  few  years  rec^ular  religious  si^rvices  had  been  held  for  the  inmates  and 
m  Christian  barial  given  to  the  dead.  These  dervlcea  had  been  aa^Jly  deieient  in  mnaic. 
Singing  oould  scarcely  be  tusintalned  without  instrumental  accompaiilment.  This  lack 
^aa  aol  only  an  embarrassment  to  the  officiating  ministers,  but  a  soiarce  of  regret  to  thoae 
^bo  had  helped  to  secure  theae  servioea.  One  of  these  friends  of  the  Institution — the 
Fresident  of  the  County  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association — not  merely 
rmetted  in  a  passire  way,  but  brought  her  r^^rets  to  a  practical  issue,  in  the  form  of  the 
"Pliable  gift  which  was  the  occasion  of  this  HoTiday  Musical. 

In  behalf  then,  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wtii.  F.  Jones,  of  WellsvlUe,  the  beautiful  cabinet 
organ  to  which  all  had  been  listening  with  delight,  was  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates. 

A  doien  copies  of  Gospel  Hymns,  of  largest  prints  numbers  1,  2,  S  and  4,  boand 
together,  and  an  organist's  stool,  were  included  with  the  gift. 
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*gftii  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  rich  bUck  walnut  ca«€ ;  12  itops,  improf«d 
tiUchroenta  and  ccmplorf^;  hikJI  a  remarkably  gweet  tone.  The  volume  is  ample  for  all 
occaflions^  and  under  a  skillful  organtat  ihe  atope  are  very  effective. 

Keeper  GruntliT  in  peculiarly  litting  wordfl  acceptetl  the  gift,  roturatng  Uie  wartae«t  of 
thaokB  from  himeelf  and  those  under  hm  charge.  The  Superintendent  added  a  fav 
wordi. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hendrlck  ascprttsed  hia  delight  at  the  proepect  of  having  the  reIfgl<MU  ear 
vices  more  complete. 

Bat  the  dimax  was  reached  when  ex-Superlnt^odunt  Weaver  gave  forth  with  no  uu* 
certain  sound  his  own  deep  Aenae  of  gratituile  to  the  generous  donors  of  Uie  gift.  Ha  had 
lean  great  improvements  in  the  hoQeiog  and  caring  for  the  inmatea  during  hla  titna. 
Whatavar  vfewR  he  might  once  have  entertained,  he  had  long  stoca  been  convincad  thai 
th«  beet  Interest  of  charity  was  conserved  by  thoae  who,  as  membera  of  the  State  Charltiaa 
organliations,  were  moat  oonversaat  with  the  needs  of  the  dependent  poor. 

The  inmates  seemed  YBry  happy,     After  the  entertainmeDt  many  of  them  cams 
gave  their  own  thanks  after  their  own  fashion. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY. 

The  Association  has  at  present  no  Visiting  Committee  in  this 
county. 

The  poorhouse  was  visited  in  August  by  the  Assistant  Secre* 
tary.  It  was  found  to  be  a  large  building,  well  built  and  kept 
in  most  excellent  order.  Of  the  80  inmates,  32  were  women. 
A  large  proportion  of  these,  12  women  and  13  men,  were  in 
special  rooms  set  apart  for  hospital  purposes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  helpless  set  of  peo- 
ple and  those  who  have  charge  of  the  house  deserve  high  praise 
ror  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  prevailed  everywhere. 

In  a  special  de|»artment  in  the  basement  were  VA  male 
idiots,  some  of  whom  were  of  a  verj^  low  type.  They  were  in 
chaise  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  very  kindly  disposed  and 
who  kept  their  rooms,  formerly  used  for  the  insane,  in  a  re- 
markably good  condition,  considering  the  class  of  inniates  for 
w  horn  he  was  caring. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  there  were  employed  an 
assistant  matron  and  an  assistant  keeper.  In  addition,  the 
keepers  wife  was  allowed  $100  to  employ  extra  help  in  case  it 
was  needed,  she  herself  receiving  no  salary. 

With  this  small  force  of  responsible  help  very  good  resiilte 
are  obtained,  but  it  is  only  done  by  very  judiciously  organizing 
the  services  of  the  inmates  who  are  able  to  work. 

The  bedding  was  clean  and  of  good  anality,  and  there 
a  general  air  of  comfoit  in  spite  of  Bickne^s  and  other  draw- 
l>acks.  There  was  one  child  who  had  been  born  in  the  alms* 
house  and  whose  mother  was  employed  in  the  keeper's  depart* 
ment.  It  was  urged  that  a  place  should  be  procured  for  her 
outside  of  the  alnii^house,  but  it  w^as  said  she  was  not  stroDE 
enough  to  work  elsewhere  and  keep  her  child  with  her. 

Five  of  the  inmates  were  epileptics  and  there  w^as  one  insane 
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3an>  This  latter  had  not  been  sent  to  a  State  hospital  because 
it  was  thought  he  could  not  Uve  long.  He  was  subject  to 
violent  spasms,  at  every  recurrence  of  which  his  death  was  ex- 
pected. 

The  cook  had  formerly  been  insane,  but  was  discharged  at 
the  time  other  insane  patients  had  been  sent  to  a  State 
hospita]. 

There  were  two  feeble-minded  girls,  one  twenty-one,  the 
other  twenty- three  years  of  age*  These  girls  were  both  proper 
cases  for  the  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark.  When  this  sug* 
gestion  was  made  to  the  keeper's  wife  she  demurred,  saying 
she  did  not  know  how  she  could  possibly  get  along  without  their 
help*  They  were  both  strong  and  efficient  workers,  and  no 
doubt  under  her  care  wore  well  looked  after.  She  was  a  kind* 
motherly  woman  who  took  an  interest  in  every  part  of  the 
house  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  each  inmate  individ* 
ually.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  is  not  allowed  more  respon- 
sible help,  so  as  to  be  relieved  to  some  degi^ee  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den which  now  rests  on  her. 

The  food  for  those  who  are  sick  is  supplied  from  the  keeper's 
table. 

CHAUTAUQUA   COUNTY. 

Organized  1885. — The  Committee  has  held  two  regular 
meetioge  within  the  past  year.  Eleven  different  members  have 
visited  the  poorhouse.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
sick  in  the  poorhouse  are  well  cared  for,  fully  as  well  as  in  the 
average  workingman's  home.  The  institution  is  said  to  be  in 
first-class  condition  in  every  respect,  but  the  women  helpers 
have  to  be  overworked  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  standard. 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

Organized  July  2S,  1S81. — The  Visiting  Committee  has  held 
ten  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nine  members, 
and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  ten  times  during  the  year  by 
twenty  different  members,  who  report  it  in  excellent  condition. 
The  special  needs  of  the  institution,  it  is  said,  are  new  buildings 
for  the  keeper's  use  and  for  the  women,  and  additional  farm 
lands. 

The  completion  of  the  poorhouse  is  urged  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, after  the  plans  furnished  some  years  ago  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  the  building  for  men  being  the  only 
part  thus  far  finished. 

The  Committee  also  protests  against  the  commitment  of 
criminals  to  the  poorhouse  by  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of 
Elmira  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  believes  that  it  shoufd  be 
prevented  by  statute. 
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CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Organized  June  10,  lS83.~The  Local  Visiting  Committee 
lis  county  has  held  no  nieetiogs  during  the  year,  but  th< 
'"poorhouse  has  been  visited  and  thorouglHy  inspected  by  thil 
same  member  who  was  so  actively  interested  last  year  in  having 
improvements  introduced.  The  following  abstracts  from  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secietary,  dated  October  13,  1893,  explains  fully  the 
present  condition  ^and  needs  of  the  institution:  **  I  founil  ou? 
County  Poorhouse  to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  ever 
before.  All  things  seem  to  be  cleanly,  inmates  comfortable  an<i 
comparatively  happy.  1  found  two  groups  of  men  sitting 
around  the  tables  playing  whist  and  dominos,  others  reading. 
If  you  refer  to  your  published  annual  report  (1892)  you  will  find 
that  I  made,  through  the  press,  some  suggestion  to  our  Boani 
of  Supervisors  as  to  water  supply  and  increased  facilities  foi 
heating  and  cleaning  up  around  the  buildings,  etc.  I  suggested 
the  building  of  a  reservoir  below  the  ** Casey'*  spring,  foe 
water  supply,  etc.  A  reservoir,  00  x  2ti  x  5  feet,  has  been  built, 
and  water  brought  to  the  house  in  a  one-inch  pipe,  w^hich 
answei^s  for  house  purposes,  but  is  entirely  inadequate  for  fire! 
purposes.  Larger  furnaces  have  been  put  in,  and  thus  inci-eased 
heating  capacity  afforded.  Good  drainage  has  since  been  put 
in.  I  hope  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  addressing  tb€ 
Board  this  fall  upon  an  increased  water  supply  and  upon  hold* 
ing  some  i^eligious  and  burial  service  in  the  future," 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Chfjcmized  February  7,  1879. — The  Committee  has  held  eigl 
meetings  during  the  past  year,  with  an  average  attendance  ol 
fourmembei^,  and  33  visits  have  been  made  to  the  i)oorhou8e, 

It  is  reported  that  the  condition  of  the  poorhouse  has 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years  as  to  cleanli; 
water  supply,  food,  etc.     The  ventilation  is  still  imperfect, 
building  not  being   modern  in  its  construction.     The  i*ecom* 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  which  has  been  often  urged,  that 
water-closets   be  introduced  into  the  building,   is  about  to  bi 
carried  out. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  July  by  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary.  The  uniformly  excellent 
condition  of  the  institution  made  the  visits  more  than  ordinarily 
pleasant. 

The  Committee  is  an  unusually  active  one  and  visits  the 
almshouse  at  all  times  and  all  seasons,  and  is  ably  secondtMl  ia 
its  efforts  to  make  the  inmates  comfortable  by  the  capabto 
Superintendent  and  his  wife. 
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The  assistant  matron,  an  energetic  woman,  looks  after  the 
men's  department  as  carefully  as  she  does  after  the  women 's» 
and  appeared  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  how  everything 
was  carried  on. 

Cleanliness,  order  and  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  prevailed 
everywiiere. 

The  inmates  were  carefully  classified,  and  in  the  detached 
hospital  (formerly  the  insane  asylum)  the  sick  appeared  to  be 
well  looked  after,  although  placing  an  inmate  in  charge  of  the 
men's  ward  is  open  to  objection. 

Two  young  women,  both  mothers  for  the  first  time,  sat  to- 
gether in  the  nursery,  with  scarcely  more  thought  or  plan  for 
the  future  than  the  babes  they  held  in  their  arms.  One  of  them 
had  been  placed  out  from  a  **Home,'*  and  had  met  with  misfor- 
tune under  the  roof  of  the  family  to  whom  she  had  been  en- 
trusted. She  was  so  evidently  of  feeble  intellect  that  the  question 
at  once  arose:  *VWhy  should  such  a  girl  have  been  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  outside  world?"  The  other  one  had  been 
committed,  with  her  mother,  for  vagrancy,  aod  might,  under 
good  influence,  become  a  self-respecting,  self-sustaining  woman. 
A  third  girl  had  been  also  committed  as  a  vagrant,  and  she,  too, 
was  of  unbalanced  intellect,  and  had  been  placed  out  from  a 
**  Home."  Fortunately,  in  her  case^  there  was  no  child  to  be 
considered.  The  Committee  was  urged  to  make  these  cases  sub- 
jects of  special  investigation  and  study. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

Organized  June  6,  18S2.— The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of 
this  county  has  held  one  meeting  during  the  year,  seven  mem- 
bers being  present.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visited  four  times 
by  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  reports  have  been  received  almost  weekly  from  visitors  of 
the  Woman *s  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  others  interested. 
The  inmates  have  had  heretofore  but  two  meals  a  day  during 
the  winter,  and  the  Committee  is  considering  the  propriety  of 
recommending  three  meals  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

Two  epileptics  have  been  in  the  poorhouse  a  number  of  years 
—one  a  girl  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  girl  of  twenty.  Both  died 
on  the  13th  of  April,  one  from  severe  burns  caused  by  falling  on 

^radiator,  the  other  in  a  convulsion. 

These  are  the  two  girls  j-eferred  to  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 

iothe  report  of  last  year  (page  54)    **a9  being  in  a  detached 

ti^ilding  and  under  the  care  of  a  pauper  inmate  who  was  herself 

^Qt  entirely  responsible,'* 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Organized  April  13,  1874.— The  Committee  has  held  no  m^ 
ings  during  the  yean      The  poorhouse  has  heeri  visited  tbreej 
times  by  two  different  members. 

The  condition  of  the  institution  is  satisfactory,  the  inmates  in ' 
almost  every  case  being  better  cared  for  than  in   their  own 
homes,  ^ 

It  is  suggested  that  in  place  of  the  tin  cups  and  plates  now  J 
used,  earthenware  should  be  substituted. 

Great  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  house  and  its  inmates  in  the  past  twenty  years. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY, 
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Organized  January  13,  1879. — No  meetings  of  the  Committee 
have  been  held  during  the  year.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visited 
twice,  six  members  having  visited.  The  Committee  reports  that 
the  number  of  paid  employees  is  insufficient,  but  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  county  seem  unwilling  to  inci'ease  the  expenditures. 

The  present  geneml  condition  of  the  poorhouse  might  be 
greatly  improved,  but  it  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  habitable.  The 
special  need  of  this  poorhouse  is  to  separate  its  administratioa 
from  politics.  The  present  Superintendent  is  a  man  who  seems 
to  fully  understand  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people  under  his 
care.  Ht;  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  inmates,  and  takes 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  both  in  and  out  of  the  poorhouse, 
but  he  has  only  one  more  year  to  serve,  and  if  he  w^ere  to  apk 
for  the  position  another  term  it  would  be  contrary  to  tradition, 
as  twa'i  terms  is  the  longest  period  during  which  any  one  person 
has  held  the  office.  ^^H 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  July  by  V^i 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  lives  on  the  same  grounds, 
but  his  house  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  almshouse  and 
at  some  distance  from  it. 

This  latter  is  an  old  building  and  not  in  a  very  good  state  of 
repair.  The  question  of  having  a  new  one  built  was  being 
agitated,  and  tnis  had  deterred  the  Superintendent  from  makiog 
any  extensive  alterations  or  rejiairs. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  are  the  only  paid  employees,  and 
considering  this  and  the  difficulties  of  doiW  the  work,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  the  laclk  of  labor-saving  ap* 
pliances,  things  might  be  said  to  be  veiy  clean  and  orderly. 

The  kitchen  and  diniugrooms  were  especially  neat  and  well 
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cared  for,  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  cook  was  au  inmate  and  received  no  pay  for  his  services. 

The  inmates  appeared  to  be  unusually  well  classified;  there 
were  no  women  under  forty  yeai-s  of  age,  and  the  larger  number 
of  both  men  and  women  were  old.  feeble  or  sick  people. 

The  usual  percentage  of  fairly  able-bodied  paupers  was  not 
found  in  this  almshouse,  and  it  made  more  evident  the  need  of 
an  experienced  woman  to  assist  the  keeper's  wife  in  attending  to 
the  heeds  of  the  more  than  forty  feeble  old  people  under  her  care. 

While  a  new  almshouse  might  seem  in  many  ways  to  be 
desirable,  a  nurse  or  assistant  matron  appeared  to  be  a  necessity. 
The  suffering  inflicted  on  helnless  old  people  by  the  want  of 
iosufficient  care  is  very  real  and  hard  to  bear. 

The  City  Almshouse  of  Poughkeepsie  was  visited  in  October 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  found  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
an  efficient  Superintendent. 

There  were  74  inmates  and  a  large  number  of  these  had 
private  rooms. 

A  very  pleasant^  cheerful  building,  entirely  apart  from  the 
main  house,  accommodating  perhaps  25  persons,  had  lately  been 
finished.  It  was  furnished  with  many  conveniences  and  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  happier  for  having  a 
certain  degree  of  privacy. 

The  Superintendent  knew  each  case  personally,  and  had 
them  all  carefully  classified. 

An  old  detached  building  at  the  rear  of  the  others  was  used 
for  objectionable  cases  of  both  men  and  women.  It  w^as  divided 
into  two  parts  with  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  This 
division  was  also  made  in  the  other  buildings. 

As  far  as  could  be  seen  from  one  viait^  this  almshouse  ap- 
peared to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  humane  manner. 

Two  children  over  two  years  of  age  were  noticed,  and  when 
the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  was  called  to  this  illegal 
detention,  he  said  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to  care 
for  them  elsewhere.  They  had  been  brought  to  the  almshouse 
with  their  mother,  and  it  had  been  hoped  at  first  that  she  would 
have  been  able  to  care  for  them  herself.  They  were,  however, 
to  be  sent  to  an  institution. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 


Organized  Juhf  Uh,  1885.— The  Committee  has  held  seven 

meetings  during  the  year,  All  of  the  members  have  visited  the 
poorhouse,  making  m  all  31  visits.  The  Committee  reports 
as  the  indirect  result  of  their  labors  the  final  removal  of 
the  county  insane  to  the  different  State  hospitals.     This  is  a 
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cheerful  outlook,  and  one  of  its  beneficial  results  in  the  case  of 
this  county  'ftill  be,  it  is  supposed,  the  establishment  of  a 
county  hospital  in  the  buildings  formerly  used  for  the  care  of 
the  insane,  and  tlie  opening  of  which  would  greatly  simplify  our 
future  work.  Our  visits  have  uniformly  resulted  in  complaints 
of  the  improper  quality  of  food  and  in  the  lack  of  trained,  or  at 
least  moi*e  competent,  nurses  and  attendants  for  the  sick 
patients;  but  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  what  is 
proposed  by  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city,  all 
these  difficulties  will  soon  be  remedied.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  report  an  institution  which,  in  the  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  indigent  sick»  cannot  be  equaled  in  this  State. 

S88EX  COUNTY. 

Organized  October^  1879, — The  poorhouse  has  been  visited 
four  tmies  during  the  year  by  memWrs  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  considers  the  poorhouse  wonderfully  well 
managed,  and  deeply  regrets  the  determination  of  the  Superin- 
tendent not  to  accept  a  renomination.  The  water  supply  has 
improved  during  the  year,  but  both  that  and  the  drainage  re- 
quire further  attention.  Special  rooms  for  the  sick  are  also 
deemed  desirable. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Organized  June  1,  1881, — No  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  held  this  year,  but  the  several  members  have 
given  some  individual  attention  to  their  duties^  and  the  poor- 
house has  been  visited  by  them. 

The  condition  of  the  institution  as  to  cleanliness,  water  sup- 
ply, ventilation  and  food  is  said  to  be  good,  but  owing  to  the  lay 
of  the  land  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  secure  good  drainage. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  has  been  a  competent  woman  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  female  department,  and  arrangements 
have  just  been  completed  to  secure  such  a  person, 

FULTON  COTTNTY. 

Organized  June  5,  1883. — The  Local  Committee  has  held 
three  meetings  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten  members* 
The  almshouse  has  been  visited  twice  during  the  year,  this  visit- 
ing having  been  done  by  two  diflferent  members. 

The  accommodations  for  the  sick  are  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  under  present  circumstances,  and  the  almshouse  is  in 
as  good  condition  as  it  can  be  with  a  building  that  is  very  old 
and  with  no  modern  conveniences.  The  drainage  isgood^  and  in 
this  regard  those  who  live  in  it  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  special  need  is  for  a  new  building. 
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Seven  children  were  received  during  the  year;  six  were  im- 
mediately  taken  to  an  orphan  asylum,  and  one  was  indentured 
to  a  responsible  party. 

.       There  now  remain  in  the  almshouse  a  crippled  giil  of  four- 
!teen  who  is  dumb;  also  a  feeble-miuded  giii  of  fifteen. 

The  last  insane  inmate  was  transferred  to  a  State  hospital 
nine  months  ago. 

f  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Organized  November  19,  1SS3.— The  Committee  has  held  no 
meeting  during  the  year,  but  the  poorhouse  lias  been  visited  four 
times  by  several  different  members. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  considered  good, 
the  special  need  being  a  suitable  building  for  a  hospital 
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Organized  December  2, 1879, — The  Committee  ha^s  held  seven 
meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six 
members ;  and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  five  times*  seven 
different  members  having  taken  part  in  the  visiting*  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  institution  is  said  to  be  fairly  good. 

The  special  needs  are  a  paid  attendant  for  the* pauper  depart- 
ment, and  better  provision  for  the  sick  as  regards  rooms  and 
nursing. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  September  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  appearance  of  the  house  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
recent  painting,  and  everything  about  the  buildings  seemed 
well  cared  for. 

There  were  forty-five  inmates  and,  besides  the  keeper  and 
tis  wife,  there  were  two  paid  employees. 

One  of  these— a  man— was  almost  constantly  occupied  in  the 
farm  work;  so  that,  for  the  supervision  of  the  house,  the  help 
coDsisted  only  of  one  woman  io  addition  to  the  wife  of  the 
keeper. 

The  house  was  fairly  clean,  but  the  inmates  did  not  appear 
to  be  under  good  supervision. 

There  was  ample  room  and  no  crowding  of  beds,  but  no 
special  hospital,  the  sick  inmates  being  placed  wherever  seemed 
fttthe  time  most  convenient. 

In  a  small  room  in  a  detached  building,  formerly  used  for  the 
insane,  there  was  a  man  wlio  had  met  with  a  very  serious  injury, 
^^  leg  having  been  broken  in  three  places.  He  was  attended 
by  some  of  the  inmates.  It  was  said  that  food  was  sent  to  him 
from  the  keeper's  table,  and  in  all  cases  where  people  are  very 
8ick  they  are  supplied  in  this  way.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
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such  cases,  those  in  charge  usually  meau  to  be  kind,  but  the 
need  of  some  one  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  sick, 
the  feeble  and  helpless*  is  conetantly  evident. 

In  this  case  the  keeper's  wife  w^as  a  delicate  younp;  woman, 
scarcely  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  her  own  little  family; 
and  the  only  other  responsible  woman  employed  had  manifold 
duties,  wiiich  might  lead  her  to  trust  too  much  to  irresponsible 
inmates,  who  might  or  might  not  see  that  a  patient's  wants 
were  supplied.  There  were  one  epileptic,  one  insane  person 
and  two  children  under  two  years  of  age  among  the  inmates. 

Four  women  need  provision  elsewhere— two  of  them  mothers 
of  the  children  mentioned  previously.  One  was  either  vicious 
or  feeble-minded,  being  only  twenty  years  old  and  already  the 
mother  of  two  illegitimate  children.  Another  of  the  women 
was  undoubtedly  feeble-minded.  The  remaining  two  need 
reformatory  treatment,  which  they  cannot  receive  in  the 
almshouse. 

The  conveniences  in  regard  to  water  are  very  few.  All  that 
is  used  in  the  house  must  be  carried  to  it  in  pails.  It  is  useless 
to  expect  to  fiml  inmates  j^ersonally  clean  under  such  condi- 
tions, although  the  usual  statement  was  made  that  baths  were 
given  once  a  week, 

HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

Organized  June  10,  ISSl. — Two  different  members  of  the 
Committee  have  visited  the  poorhouse  during  the  year,  but  no 
meetings  have  been  held. 

At  time  of  visit  it  was  difficult  to  judge  about  the  general 
condition  of  the  institution  as  to  cleanliness,  as  the  fall  house- 
cleaning  was  being  done;  the  water  supply,  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation  were,  however,  considered  ample.  The  special  need 
seemed  to  be  competent  help  to  assist  the  matron  in  her  duties. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  matron  did  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber of  inmates  ovvmg  to  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the  visit 
a  number  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  pick  hops. 

A  general  estimate  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  was  given, 
and  to  care  for  these  and  the  farm  of  sixty  five  acres  seven 
people  wei'e  employed  besides  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 

The  matron  w^as  a  young  woman  entirely  untrained  in  the 
duties  of  her  position,  and  while  she  was  no  doubt  desirous  of 
doing  well,  the  appearance  of  the  house  indicated  a  great  lack 
of  organiz;ition.  The  removal  of  the  insane  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  the  house  ;  it  was  noticed,  however, 
that  while  a  number  of  rooms  were  vacant,  others  were  greatly 
crowded. 
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The  water  supply  was  plentiful  and  there  were  two  bath- 
tubs for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

Two  rooras,  each  with  upace  for  three  beds,  were  set  apart 
for  hospital  purposes.  In  the  room  for  males  tliere  were  three 
patients — one  a  man  dying  of  consumption.  The  appearance 
of  the  room  indicated  a  lack  of  systematic  niu-sing.  In  a  de- 
tached building  formerly  used  for  the  male  insane  there  was 
said  to  be  a  man  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  He  was  not 
seen  owing  to  the  possible  ill  etfects  upon  him  of  a  stranger's 
visit, 

Dinner  was  on  the  table  and  consisted  of  bread,  a  small  por- 
tion of  cold  boiled  meat,  hot  potatoes  and  a  bowl  of  tea. 

It  was  said  to  be  the  custom  to  cook  enough  meat  to  last 
two  or  three  days. 

There  were  two  insane  inmates  and  two  children,  the  lat- 
ter,  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  one  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  almshouse  eighteen  months. 

They  had  been  retained,  contrary  to  the  law,  to  save  the 
county  the  expense  of  hoarding  them  outside  the  poorhouse 
while  free  family  homes  were  being  found. 

The  buildings  were  in  good  condition  and  the  house  quite 
clean,  but  the  general  disorder  and  want  of  judgment  in  classi- 
fying the  inmates  did  not  give  a  favorable  impression.  There 
was  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tional unkindness. 

KINGS   COUNTY. 

Organized  October  14,  IS74.- — The  Committee  has  held  eight 
meetings  during  the  ten  months  ending  September  30,  1893,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  members. 

Thirty  visits  have  been  made  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Flat- 
bush,  including  the  main  building,  annex,  pavilions  and  lodge, 
between  January  1st  and_  October  18th. 

The  cordiality  of  Dr.  Sylvester,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
and  his  care  in  investigating  cases  are  mentioned,  also  the  kind- 
ness and  interest  in  the  patients  on  the  part  of  Dn  Tracy. 

The  pleasant  appearance  of  the  grounds,  trees*  shrubs,  etc, 
in  front  of  the  main  building  is  always  noticeable.  The  build- 
ings* floors,  beds  and  patients  are  scrupulously  clean.  The  ven- 
tilation is  generally,  not  always  good.  The  supply  of  bedding 
is  sufficient.  The  food  is  abundant,  but  coai-se  and  uninviting, 
especially  to  the  better  class  of  patients.  Potatoes  and  rice  are 
the  only  vegetables  furnished,  and  dried  apples  and  prunes  the 
only  fruits* 

The  workers  in  the  sewing-room  and  laundry  seem  quiet  and 
p^cheerful,  but  the  Committee  is  anxious  to  have  a  greater 
Variety  of  occupation  afforded  and  some  effort  made  to  arouse 
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the  stolid  and  to  calm  the  excitable  patients.  The  report  states 
**  We  long  to  see  introduced  here  the  method  of  occupation  and 
diversion  which  have  proved  successful  elsewhere.'^ 

At  Flatbush  it  is  said  to  be  too  cold  or  too  damp  for  the 
patients  to  go  out  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  places 
whei-e  they  may  go  are  yards  beliind  the  buildings  enclosed  by 
high  board  fences  and  destitute  of  any  objects  except  a  few 
benches  and  a  little  grass.  The  wards  are  over-crow^ded  and  in- 
sufficiently warmed  in  cold  w^eather.  The  census  on  October 
25th  w^as  1,474  ;  males,  577;  females,  897. 

An  account  was  given  in  the  March  report  of  an  old  woman 
who  was  found  badly  bruised,  thenui^se  declaring  she  had  had  a 
fit.     Several  others  in  the  samH  ward   were  also  bruised. 

In  April  the  report  states  that  the  corridors  were  ill-venti- 
lated and  bad  smelling.  Epileptic  patients  are  scattered 
through  all  the  wards;  one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  rough  man* 
ners  and  language  of  those  around  them,  said:  '* It  is  enough  to 
make  us  all  crazy  alike,"  Hall  F  was  in  a  state  of  commotion 
owing  to  an  attempt  of  one  of  the  patients  to  break  the  head  of 
another.  It  was  suggested  that  with  out-door  air  and  exercise  this 
pent-up  excitement  would  be  relieved.  On  April  I8th  the  cen- 
sus was  1,401*,  the  largest,  with  one  exception,  in  fourteen 
months.  An  entertainment  of  recitations  and  singing*  arranged 
by  one  of  our  new  members,  was  given  on  April  Hth,  and 
highly  enjoyed  by  the  patients, 

Anneoc, — The  exterior  looked  pleasant,  with  its  green  grass 
and  beds  of  pansies,  but  the  odor  in  the  Annex  and  in  one  of  th© 
pavilions  was  not  agreeable.  Only  the  head  nurse  is  allowed  to 
give  medicines  under  the  new  rule;  also  *' seclusions"  are  for- 
bidden, and  every  injury,  even  the  slightest,  must  be  reported 
directly  and  entei-ed  in  the  hooks.  The  patients  cannot  have 
any  out  door  exercise  until  the  weather  is  more  appropriate  for 
their  calico  dresses.  Our  A^isitor  looked  with  regret  at  the  bare 
enclosure,  destitute  of  seats  or  shade,  where  they  go  in  the  hot 
weather. 

The  report  for  October  states  that  thirteen  visits  had  been 
made  during  the  summer  to  the  insane  asylum  at  Flatbush,  and 
notes  feelingly  its  many  and  great  shortcomings.  Reports  were 
also  made  of  several  recent  visits,  and,  among  some  other  inter- 
esting cases,  that  of  a  young  girl  w^as  mentioned  who  is  really 
an  epileptic.  She  is  a  bright,  pleiisant  girl  of  nineteen,  and  even 
the  nurses  see  no  sign  of  insanity  about  her  except  tliat  some- 
times **8he  repeats  things,''  forgetting  that  her  mind  amst  nat- 
urally be  always  dwelling  upon  her  sad  situation.  Jt  is  certainly 
cruel  that  she  should  be  left  in  Flatbush  Asylum,  and  especiaUy 
just  now,  when  her  mind  is  perhaps  trembling  in  the  balance. 
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St,  Johnland, — An  interesting  report  has  been  received  oF  a 
visit  paid  by  three  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  Kings  County 
Insane  Asylum  at  St,  Johnland  in  October.  The  census  at  that 
date  was  354:  women  and  382  men.  About  40  epileplics  are  in- 
chided  in  these  fifj^ures.  The  visitors  were  favoral}Iy  impressed 
with  much  that  they  saw  and  with  the  opportunities  for  future 
development  of  the  institution* 

County  Nurserff, — For  the  same  month  the  report  of  this  iofl 
stitution  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  case  of  a  young  unmar- 
ried girl,  w^ho,  with  her  child  of  seven  months  old,  has  recently 
been  taken  to  this  place.     She  is  a  neat,  decent-looking  girl,  and 
her  great  desire  is  to  find  a  place  in  some  family  where  she  ma;L 
keep  the  child,  fl 

Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Slerling  Place, — This  institu- 
tion is  overcrowded  by  its  present  number  of  360  children.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  nor  cases  of  severe  illness  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  a  light  type  of  measles  has  been  prevailing  for  several 
months.  This  disease  was  brought  by  some  children  from  the 
County  Nui^sery.  The  managers  are  much  exercised  over  two 
boys,  fourteen  and  sixteen  yeai-sof  age,  one  of  whom  is  too  dull 
and  the  other  too  naughty  and  troublesome  to  be  retained  in 
any  family,  having  been  returned  to  the  '*  Home'*  after  severa' 
trials  outside. 

It  was  suggested  that  some  such  institution  as  the  Burnhan 
Farm  would  be  a  good  place  for  them. 

HospitaL — Visits  w^ere   made  here  in  June,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  German  and  English  reading  matte™ 
distributed.  ^ 

The  waiti  for  the  insane  has  been  enlarged  by  removing  all 
partitions  for  cells,    thus   making  room   for  27  patients   now 
there.     At  the  October  visits  one  of  the  nui-ses  expressed  the 
ivish  that  some  regular  rehgious  service  might  be  held  there- 
on Sunday,  ^ 

Mention  was  made  of  an  effort  for  improving  the  character 
of  the  new  pavilion  by  adding  a  head  nurse,  whose  duty  it  shall 
I  be  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
iDeans  of  blackboards  with  colored  chalk,  picture  books,  etc.^ 
all  these  things  having  been  provided  by  the  Commissionei^.      ■ 

*  Almshouse, — From  this  institution  comes  the  usual  report  of 
firm  administration  of  the  system,  resulting  in  the  air  of  order, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  predominates.  The  matron 
said    that     wiiisky    sometimes    gets    in,    in  spite    of    all   her 

*  During  the  year  end ini^  Jutj  31,  1898,  12,793  gflrmeota  were  cut  and  m&de  in  the^ 
•ewing-rooni  of  th«  almshouae. 
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efforts  and  precautions.  The  baker  sayB  if  the  flour  is  poor  he 
rejects  it  and  it  is  exchanged.  Some  of  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, tliink  tliey  8peak  with  full  authority  in  saying  that  it  has 
been  many  a  time  returned  under  a  different  name. 

A  chapel  is  being  erected  in  the  yard,  and  the  old  excuse  will 
BO  longer  hold  that  it  is  too  hard  to  chmb  the  stairs  to  ^o  to 
church  on  the  top  floor  of  the  men's  building,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  question,  we  presume,  of  clearing  out  the  sewing-room 
occasionally  for  a  Protestant  service. 

tLFVINGSTON  COUNTY. 
Organized  February  10,  1876. — The  Committee  has  held  two 
meetings  during  the  last  ten  months,  an  average  of  five  mem- 
bers being  present. 

The  jx>orhouse  has  been  visited  by  all  the  members  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  same  period.  There  is  a  good  condition  of 
affairs  in  all  departments  of  the  institution;  everything  is 
orderly  and  systematic.  The  old  odor  which  for  many  years 
could  not  be  gotten  rid  of,  has  entirely  disappeared,  owing  to 
the  careful  cleanliness  of  the  pi'esent  management.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  kitchen 
department  since  a  paid  cook  has  been  employed,  the  former 
cook  having  been  one  of  the  inmates  and  a  man  entirely  unfitted 
for  the  place. 

Every  attention  is  given  the  sick.  They  are  all  kindly  cared 
for  by  the  Superintendent's  wife,  to  whom  they  seem  much 
attached.  It  is  urged  that  the  large  building,  which  cost  *1 2,000 
and  which  is  now  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  insane,  should 
be  made  use  of  during  the  coining  year.  The  healthful  locality 
and  pleasant  surroundings  recommend  it  for  any  institution. 

This  poorhouse  was  visited  by  the  Secretary  in  September. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  ad minist ration 
of  the  present  Superintendent  There  is  now  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  and  protection  agamst  fire» 
and  hot  and  cold  %vater  in  all  bath-rooms.  The  drainage  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  Everything  about  the  in- 
stitution indicated  order  and  cleanliness.  A  new  women's  closet 
in  the  yard  has  been  provided  during  the  year  and  is  protected 
by  an  enclosed  walk  leading  from  the  women's  ward.  The  walk 
is,  however,  not  covered.  The  stairway  leading  from  the  women's 
rooms  to  the  dining-room  in  the  basement  has  been  widened. 

Regular  religious  services  are  held  each  Sabbath,  four  clergy- 
men from  Geneseo  serving  alternate  months. 

Several  children  have  been  indentured  to  families  by  the 
proeent  Superintendent.     These,  it  is  reported,  are  visited  each 

ir.     The  indenture  prescribes  a  definite  number  of  months 
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attendance  at  school,  varying:  with  the  age  of  the  child  ani 
determined  by  the  Suporiiitendent,  The  printed  form  of  inden- 
ture, however^  requires  attendance  at  school  during  only  three 
years.  This  is  in  some  capes  modified,  but  it  seems  that  it 
should  not  be  assumed  in  any  case  that  a  less  attendance  than  is 
called  for  by  the  compulsor}^  education  statutes  of  the  State  will 
be  accepted  for  dependent  children.  The  Secretary  visited  one 
of  the  children  placed  out  by  the  Superintendent  and  found  it 
in  a  most  excellent  family. 

MA0I8ON  COUNTY. 


The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

It  presented  a  most  attractive  aj»pearance,  with  its  fine  lawn 
and  flowers  kept  in  order  by  some  of  the  inmates. 

Good  management  appeared  to  characterize  not  only  the  gar- 
den  and  grounds,  but  all  parts  of  the  house  as  well. 
M  Of  the  77  inmates  4tJ  were  men  and  '31  women.  There  were 
■  five  paid  employees  besides  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife.  A 
very  capable  cook  had  charge  of  the  inmates'  kitchen.  The 
bread  was  good,  and  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  tvventy-five 
cows  gave  a  Hberal  allowance  for  the  use  of  the  almshouse;  the 
inmates  were  also  given  all  the  milk  they  desired. 

Clean  bedding  of  good  quality  was  found  in  both  the  men*s 
and  women's  departments. 

There  were  two  bath-tubs  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  house  formerly  used  for  the  insane  was  set 
apart  for  a  hospital. 

There  was  no  special  nurse,  but  the  employees  appeared  to 
be  more  than  usually  intelligent,  so  that  in  case  of  sickness  it  is 
probable  good  care  is  given. 

There  wei-e  four  epileptics  and  two  insane  patients.  One  of 
the  latter  was  a  non-resident,  and  arrangements  were  being 
loade  to  transfer  her  to  Michigan,  of  which  State  she  was  a  resi- 
dent. The  other  case  was  that  of  a  girl,  evidently  feeble- 
niinded,  who  had  been  returned  from  the  Custodial  Home  at 

k Newark  because  she  could  not  be  controlled.     The  State  Board  of 
Oliarities  had  been  consulted  about  the  disposition  of  this  case. 
The  dependent  children  are  sent  to  a  home  maintained  by  the 
*    county,  at  Peterboro,  ten  miles  from  the  poorhouse. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Association  has  no  Visiting  Committee  in  this  county, 
Monroe  County  poorhouse,  situated  in  the  City  of  Rochester, 
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was  visited  by  the  Secretary,  September  25th.  K umber  of  in- 
mates September  1,  I8f)3:  Males,  202;  females,  107.  Among  the 
number  are  eight  epileptics  and  two  feeble-minded  persons. 
Absolute  separation  of  the  sexes  seems  to  be  maiutaiued  both  iu 
the  buildings  and  in  the  yards. 

No  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  have  been 
hi  the  poorhouse  during  the  past  ten  months,  but  thirteen  child- 
ren, of  whom  twelve  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  were  born 
in  the  poorhouse  during  this  period  It  is  very  encouraging  that 
in  nearly  every  case  the  mother  is  placed  at  service  with  her 
child,  through  the  efforts  of  the  keeper,  and  in  no  case  is  she  al- 
lowed to  leave  her  child  at  the  poorhouse  or  to  send  it  to  an  insti- 
tution to  be  supported  by  the  county.  The  keeper  i-eports  that 
no  difficulty  is  met  with  in  finding  such  service  places,  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  other  counties  might  well  follow  the  example 
set  by  Monroe  in  this  regard- 
There  are  no  insane  in  the  buildings.  About  twenty-five  men 
are  able  to  work  more  or  less  regularly  and  are  employed  on  the 
farm  of  ninety  acres,  most  of  which  is  devoted  to  raising  vege- 
tables. About  twenty  of  the  women  are  able  to  do  some  work 
about  the  house* 

The  inmates  am  all  bathed  weekly  by  paid  employees. 
Regular  religious  services  and  burial  services  are  held.    Bead* 
iug  matter  is  provided  by  the  King's  Daughters,  the  various 
clubs  of  the  city  and  from  other  sources. 

There  were  very  few  cases  of  acute  illness.  A  paid  nurse  is 
employed  for  the  men  and  two  night  nurses  are  employed  iu  the 
whole  building.  The  number  of  paid  employees  is  fourteen. 
The  condition  of  the  buildings  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  water 
supply*  drainage  and  ventilation,  seems  to  be  excellent.  Hot 
and  cold  water  are  supplied  throughout  the  building.  A  possi- 
ble improvement  would  be  made  by  raising  the  standard  ot  care 
for  the  sick.  The  kindly  spirit  which  pervades  the  institution 
and  the  genuine  personal  interest  taken  by  the  keeper,  Mr  C* 
R.  Lodge,  in  all  those  under  his  charge  are  worthy  of  the  higheet 
commendation. 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 

Organized  November  9,  1886* — The  Committee  has  held  six 
meetings  during  the  last  ten  months,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  four  members.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visited  eight  timaSi 
sixteen  different  members  having  taken  part  in  the  visiting. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  said  to  he  good, 
but  it  is  urged  that  the  present  system  of  caring  for  the  poor, 
by  boarding  them  with  a  private  individuaU  be  abolished. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary.     It  is  owned  by  a  private  individual*  w* 
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son  is  in  charge,  and  who  cares  for  the  poor  of  the  county  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  week  each,  for  board  and  clothing.  Such  a 
system  is  open  to  many  objections  and  dangers,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  results  of 
farming  out  are  any  worse  than  in  many  counties  where  the 
poor  are  cared  for  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  buildings  ap[>eared  to  be  in  good  condition  and  the  rooms 
comfortable. 

The  women's  department  looked  especially  homelike,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  inmates  indicated  that  they  were 
looked  after  in  a  kindly  manner. 

There  wei*e  two  bath-tubs  and  a  good  supply  of  w^ater  for  all 
purposes.     It  was  said  a  weekly  bath  was  given. 

The  wnfe  of  the  man  in  charge  held  the  office  of  matron. 
She  appeared  to  be  a  motherly  woman »  and  was  much  interested 
in  those  under  her  care,  but  with  not  sufficient  help  to  give 
needed  attention  to  individual  cases. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  present  price  paid  for  boai'd  and 
clothing  does  not  permit  of  more  responsible  help  being  em- 
ployed, but  there  was  an  evident  need  for  an  assistant  matron 
or  nurse. 

There  were  sixty  inmates  and  they  were  supposed  to  do  most 
of  the  work  of  the  house. 

There  were  a  large  number  feeble- minded  and  two  were 
said  to  be  insane. 

The  house  was  clean  and  the  bedding  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
^nd  of  the  ordinary  quality. 

Many  of  the  women  looked  very  happy  and  comfortable,  em- 
ployed in  various  duties,  but  the  usual  number  of  listless,  dejected 
men  sat  idly  about  the  porches  and  in  their  rooms. 

The  matron  said  she  had  no  difficulty  in  caring  for  the 
^women,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  accustom  the  male  in- 
wnates  to  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness*  Their  appearance  con- 
firmed this  statement. 

NEW  YORK   COUNTY. 

Organized  Januarfj  26,  1872. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  covers  the  year  ending  October  1,  1893.  At 
the  latter  date  there  were  under  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correction  16;233  persons,  of  whom  1,804  were  officers  and 
employees  and  1,092  unpaid  helpers.  In  the  city  and  district 
prisons  and  the  Penitentiary  there  were  l,fll8  peraons,  and  21S 
T^ere  classed  as  out-door  poor,  leaving  11,501  inmates  of  the  other 
institutions. 

.  Visiting  w*as  almost  entirely  suspended  during  most  of  last 
winter  and  spring  because  of  the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever. 
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Few  changes  are  reported.  The  chief  improvements  are  the 
opeuing  of  the  new  alcoholic  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the 
near  completion  of  a  new  kitchen  building  there,  the  opening  of 
the  second  brick  pavilion  at  the  BlackwelTs  Island  Asylum,  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  on  RandalFs  Island,  and  a  better 
system  of  meat  supply  for  the  insane*  In  housing  the  insane 
less  progress  has  been  made  than  was  hoped,  but  some  of  the 
w*orst  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  abandoned^  and  others  are 
in  course  of  erection,  which  when  completed  will  afford  much 
additional  room. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  in  respect  to  commitments  to 
and  transfers  from  the  Workhouse, 

RandalVs  Island  has  been  entirely  reoi^anized,  the  office  of 
Medical  Superintendent  abolished,  and  the  control  of  the  island 
divided  Ix^tween  a  Wai-den  of  the  Infant  Hospital  and  a  Superin* 
tendent  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools— 
a  change  which  the  Visiting  Committee  does  not  approve. 

There  were  Ml)  maternity  cases  during  the  year,  outside  of 
the  Maternity  and  Emergency  Hospitals,  8  of  which  were  in  the 
Insane  Asylum. 

The  Committee  reports  that  it  has  engaged  a  paid  secretary 
to  devote  her  whole  time,  outside  of  necessary  office  work,  to 
visiting  the  institutions;  but  asks  none  the  less  for  more  volun- 
teer Visitors. 

Bellevue  Hospital, — On  October  1st  there  were  in  this  hos- 
pital G25  patients,  of  whom  II  were  in  the  insane  pavilion.  The 
number  received  during  tlie  year,  including  the  insane  and  the 
alcoholic  wards,  was  15J>35.  The  lodging  house  received  6,836 
persons,  and  Wiis  sometimes  overcrowded.  Sick  persons  some- 
times remain  here  for  several  days;  it  is  hard  to  discover  how  the 
place  is  regulated.  In  March  there  were  5  tents  on  the  grounds 
for  suspected  tyi>hus  cases,  attended  by  a  doctor  who  lived  in  a 
tent. 

All  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and  all  the  halls  but  the  lower 
one  have  been  painted,  and  look  very  well.  Fire  escapes  have 
been  put  up  to  the  fifth  floor  and  stairways,  carried  down 
through  the  balconies  on  each  side;  a  window  cut  in  the  doctors' 
kitchen;  the  women's  prison  ward  enlarged  by  the  removal  of 
the  water-closet  to  a  bath  room  adjoining.  A  new  kitchen  build- 
ing, one  story  high,  is  nearly  finished;  itincludesa  main  kitchen, 
40  feet  square,  an  extra  diet  kitchen,  a  scullery  and  closets,  %vith 
a  vegetable  cellar  below.  The  dormitory  for  wurkhouse  women 
has  had  125  inmates  at  a  time;  the  Visitors  think  the  sanitary 
conditions  unsatisfactory.  The  mechanics  employed  about  the 
hospital  are  said  to  be  not  workhouse  men,  hut  recovered  pft* 
tients  working  without  pay  for  board  and  clothes.     The  morgue 
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clean,  and  is  furnished  with  ice  boxes  for  48  bodies.  The 
walls  of  the  Mills  Training  School  are  in  had  condition.  The 
Warden  of  Bellevue  is  also  Warden  of  the  Emergency,  Gouver- 
rxeur,  Harlem  and  Fordham  Hospitals,  all  the  requisitions  for 
which  must  pass  through  him;  he  cannot  possibly  give  personal 
^tention  to  them  all 

P  The  pavilions  for  the  insane  received  2,0ft5  patients  (1,129 
fien,  936  women)  during  the  year;  it  is  said  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  Russian  Jews.  The  women's  side  has  three 
jay  attendants,  the  men's  but  two,  one  of  whom  is  detailed  to 
icconipany  patients  to  the  asylums,  leaving  the  other  alone  for 
[Duch  of  the  time.  The  buikfing  is  shabby  and  forlorn,  and  in 
leed  of  repair. 

The  alcoholic  wards  received  4,017  patients  (2,840  men,  1^77 
women)  during  the  year;  the  largest  number  present  on  any  one 
lay  was  76;  the  capacity  of  the  new  building  is  58.  The  new 
ivards  were  opened  in  December,  ISi^:^;  the  building  is  of  two 
itories,  with  a  cellar;  the  upper  floor  and  part  of  the  lower  floor 
pe  assigned  to  men,  the  rest  to  women.  Several  typhus  cases 
Ibcurred  here  during  the  winter;  when  visited  it  was  found 
Jirty,  and  the  patients'  clothes  were  piled  in  bundles  ou  the 
Boor  of  one  room  and  not  disinfected  at  all.  There  was  no  hot 
Bvater  laid  on  for  the  women's  side  until  May,  so  that  bathing 
the  patients  in  winter  was  difficnlt.  Two  workhouse  women 
ire  now  employed  to  scrub  the  place,  which  is  much  cleaner 
than  it  was.  The  Visitors  find  persons  in  these  wards  who  are 
Qot  alcoholic  patients,  and  others  who  apparently  ought  to  go 
elsewhere* 

t  The  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses  had,  in  the  year 
■92,  l,StjO  applicants  for  admission,  of  whom  39  entered,  7  leav- 
Sig  at  the  end  of  the  probationary  month;  2  were  afterwards 
dismissed,  I  broke  down  in  health,  and  2  broke  their  engage- 
ments and  left — ^an   unprecedented  occurrence.     A  class  of  25 

Fas  graduated  in  January,  1S*J3.     Several  graduates  have  been 

^ied  to  responsible  positions  in  institutions   during  the  j^ear. 

M.  K.   Jesup   has  presented   to  the  school  $5,0nu,  to  be 

down  as  the  Mary  De  Witt  Cuyler  fund,  the  income  of  which 

ito  be  used  for  the  care  of  graduate  nurses  when  ill. 

Emergency  HospitaL — During  the  year  170  persons  were  ad- 
Bitted  to  this  hospital;  there  were  130  confinements,  and  but 
one  death  of  a  mother.  The  supplies  are  usually  good,  and  the 
ouilding  in  good  condition. 

Oouverneur  HospitaL^—Dunng  the  year  this  hospital  received 

1,215  patients,    of  whom  nearly   two-thirds   were    transferred 

other  hospitals.     The  dispensary  cases  averaged  63  a  day. 
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and  the  dispensary  is  frequently  so  crowded  that  patients  stand 
in  line  in  the  street.     The  hospital  is  usually  clean,  and  iu 
good  order  as  it^s  conditions  allow.     No  hatn^  only  one  water 
closet  on  each  floor  for  all  the  inmates^  no   wash-room   for  tjia 
helpei^,  no  hot  water  for  the  wards,  no  proper  store-roora,  ia-J 
sufficient  room   for  the  staff  and  employe^-s*  no  proper  dea<f 
room — these  are  strange  conditions  for  a  hospital  in  a  rich  city| 
The  excellent  paid  cook  would  not  stay  in  sunmier  hecause  i 
the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  and  was  replaced  by  an  ex-w^orkhoii 

roman;  there  is  now  another  good  paid  woman.  The  he 
4s  surrounded  by  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  street,  and  the  ! 
ers,  through  the  windows  of  their  dorniitoiy,  have  easy  inter 
coui'se  witli  their  friends  outside.  Oreat  complaint  was  made  ill 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  cutting  down  of  rations;  ifl 
May  the  average  daily  allowance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  th0 
staff  and  employees  was  2 J  cents  per  capita.  In  June  the 
capita  daily  ration  for  patients  was  f  pound  meat  or  fish  (ttiei 
meat  being  mostly  bone),  I  pound  bread,  i  ounce  butter,  |' 
ounce  coffee,  |  ounce  tea.  Eggs  were  sent  in  quantity  once  a 
fortnight,  but  more  than  half  of  them  were  stale.  Ordinary 
hospital  supplies,  such  as  bandages,  were  also  deficient*  Mo»i 
of  the  wasn  now  goes  to  the  workhouse  laundry  on  BlackweH's 
Island. 

Harlem  Hospital. ^Thh  hospital  received  2,639  patients  dur- 
ing the  year,  and   had  sometimes    more   patients  than   beds. 
Somewhat  more  than  half  the  cases   wei-e  transferred.      The 
hospital  has  gone  on  fairly  well.     Early  in  May  the  padded  cell 
was  set  on  tire,  and   was  then  found  to  be  secured  only  by  two 
outside  bolts,  so  that  helpers  iu  the  adjacent  dormitory  had  easy 
access  to  it ;  a  lock  has  since  been  placed  upon  the  door.     Win-w 
dows  have  been  cut  in  the  laundry  and  the  helpers'  dormitoryi)| 
through  the  wall  facing  the  dock,  much  improving  the  ventila- 
tion»     A   new  dead-hoyse  has  been  built,   the  old  one  having 
been   leaky  and   frequently   overflowed   by  the  tide.     The  nevf 
one  is  to  be  used,  as  the  Committee  is  informed,  as  a  morgue  for 
the  Harlem  district.    The  dispensary  floor  is  also  often  over- 
flowed ;  one  room   has  been  slightly  enlarged,   but  the  dispen.^ 
»ary  is  still  overcrowded  and  inconvenient,  and  usually  dirty. 

Fordham  HospiiaL — Received  352  patients  during  the  year,  c^ 
?honi  only  27  were  transferred.  In  March  last  the  kitche^^H 
3d  offices  were  dirty  and  disorderly,  and  the  ward  floors  a«^^-« 
the  bedding  showed  want  of  care  ;  a  cook  and  a  laundress  ba^^ 
been  dismissed  for  stealing  provisions,  and  the  acting  cook  w^^ 
a  convalescent  patient.  There  were  3  women  nurses,  b^L^ 
no  matron  or  supervising  nurse,  and  the  cares  of  hou 


cleanliness  and  order. 

New  York  City  mid  Maternity  Hospitals^  Blackweirs  Is- 
land.— These  hospitals  received  7,6^*9  patients  during  the  year; 
there  were  323  confinements  in  the  maternity  pavilions,  and 
but  4  deaths  of  mothers.  This  hospital,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Black  well's  Island,  was  qoarantined  because  of  typhus  fever  for 
most  of  the  season.  The  conversion  of  the  old  *'  waifcing^ 
women's  "  pavilion  into  an  adjunct  to  the  Nurses'  Home  was  com- 
pleted during  the  winter,  affording  the  home  a  new  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  store-rooms,  and  also  a  few  bed-rooms,  which,  how- 
ever, were  still  without  furniture  in  June  last.  The  need  of  a 
padded  cell  was  shown  last  June  by  an  outbreak  of  violent 
mania  on  the  part  of  a  colored  woman,  who  tore  all  the  strait- 
jackets,  and  terrorized  the  ward  for  several  days  before  she 
could  be  removed.  Mrs,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  has  erected  a  pleas- 
ant sitting*room  for  patients,  the ''Gerry  Pavilion,''  which  the 
Island  Mission  furnished  with  chairs  and  lounges.  The  wards 
of  the  hospital  are  usually  clean  and  orderly.  The  Special 
Committee  on  the  Training  School  has  agreed  again  to  provide 
a  course  of  lectures  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  "'  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme  "  began  last  winter  to  employ  a  teacher  to  instruct  tlie 
women  patients  in  the  epileptic  pavihon  in  light  handiwork. 
From  their  want  of  will  power  and  of  habits  of  application,  the 
attempt  seemed  at  first  almost  hopeless,  hut  the  teacher  was 
encouraged  by  their  improvement,  when  she  was  shutout  by  the 
typhus  fever  quarantine.  The  Committee  proposes  now  to  re- 
new the  effort,  and  asks  for  funds  and  workers.  It  is  desirable- 
to  extend  the  work  to  the  male  epileptics. 

^^  Almshouse^  B.  L — ^Tbe  census  of  the  Almshouse  proper  on 
September  30,  w-as  1,712;  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  108;  of 
ihe  Blind  Asylum,  118.  There  were  718  transfers  of  infirm 
insdemeanauts  from  the  Workhouse  during  the  year.  The 
quarantine  of  Black  well's  Island  cut  oflf  the  Visitors  from  the 
Imshouse  during  most  of  last  season,  though  there  was  no 
of  typhus  in  that  institution.  In  the  early  summer,  the 
^^^ards  were  found  fairly  clean  and  tidy;  most  of  the  women 
^xere  sitting  out  of  doors^  listless  and  idle.  The  food  supply  is 
.t  present  fair,  the  tea  and  sugar  improved  in  quality,  the  milk 
much  diluted.  In  September  the  heating  apparatus 
>f  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  was  out  of  order,  and 
fclie  women  patients  were  found  one  day  blue  with 
Did;  the  apparatus  has  since  been    partially  repaired.      The 
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patients  complain  of  the  cold  of  the  wire  mattresses.  The 
matron  has  recently  died  and  the  institution  suffers  for  lack  of 
oversight.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Committee  on  the  '*  Brabazon 
Employment  Scheme  "  should  extend  its  operation  to  the  Alms- 
house. 

WorkhousCj  B.  I. — The  commitments  to  the  Workhouse  dur- 
ing the  year  were  16,711,  fewer  by  3,945  than  in  the  preceding 
year;  the  commitments  for  ten  days  were  about  80  i^er  cent,  of 
the  whole.  This  takes  no  account,  however,  of  the  considerable 
number  of  short-term  commitments  of  the  same  class  who  do 
not  come  to  the  Workhouse  at  all,  but  serve  out  their  sentence 
in  the  district  prisons,  where,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
discipline  is  less  strict  and  the  moral  conditions  worse.  Because 
of  the  quarantine,  the  Workhouse  was  not  visited  at  all  till 
summer;  the  house  was  then  clean  and  freshly  painted  and 
the  discipline  apparently  perfect.  The  hospital  waros  are  cheer- 
ful of  aspect  and  seemingly  well  supplied  with  essentials.  The 
self-committed  are  separated  from  the  misdemeanants,  and  the 
latter  are  classified  as  far  as  possible;  on  the  women's  side,  eact 
person  sleeps  in  a  separate  cell.  Those  transfeired  to  other  insti 
tutions  are  of  course  less  subject  to  discipline.  The  laundry  hac 
room  for  a  larger  plant,  and  it  seems  as  if  most  of  the  work  ol 
the  Bellevue  laundry  might  be  done  here,  retaining,  the  neces- 
sary workers  in  the  Workhouse.  As  to  the  transfer  of  infimD 
misdemeanants  to  the  Almshouse,  the  Warden  thinks  it  expedi- 
ent, because  all  in  a  Workhouse  should  be  able  to  work.  Bui 
they  are  subjects  for  correction,  which  the  Almshouse  cannot 
give;  were  they  collected  in  separate  wards  under  special 
keepers  and  matrons,  some  light  work  might  be  devised  for  tben 
which,  if  not  profitable  in  itself,  might  be  useful  as  a  discipline 
and  a  deteri-ent. 

Ward's  Island  Hospital. — Received  5,524  patients  during  the 
year;  criticism  of  its  conditions  is  superfluous,  as  the  Com 
niittee  is  informed  that  the  patients  are  to  be  transferred  tc 
Blackweirs  Island,  and  the  building  fitted  up  for  the  insane  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Infants'  Hospital,  R.  /.—Of  the  infants  treated  at  this  hos 
pital  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  over  69  per  cent 
of  the  •*  orphans"  and  over  23  per  cent,  of  the  '^mothers 
childi-eu "  died.  The  whole  number  received  was  907.  The 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Island  resigned  his  position  od 
January  l,  1S93,  and  a  Warden  for  this  hospital  was  appointed 
shortly  aft^r:  the  house  doctors  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
visiting  medical  boai*d,  which  has  also  been  largely  reconsti- 
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toted,  many  old  members  having  resigned.  The  supemstng 
nui'se  also  resigned;  a  new  one,  appointed  some  three  weeks 
later,  was  ill-snpplied  with  nurses,  one  being  sick  and  several 
vacancies  unfilled.  In  April  eight  norses  were  confined  to  con- 
tagious cases;  all  other  sick  infants,  numbering  37,  were  placed 
in  one  ward,  hut  it  |iroved  impossible,  without  extra  nurses,  to 
keep  together  so  many  babies,  all  requiring  special  care.  Mean- 
while there  were  increasing  complaints  of  the  food;  the  nurses 
looked  half  starved.  Protests  were  made  by  this  Committee 
and  others,  and  by  Se|>temher  there  was  manifest  improvement 
in  the  food.  The  air  of  many  of  thei  wards  is  very  fouL  Some 
children  over  two  years  old  are  found  in  the  hospital;  they 
belong  to  paid  workers  there,  but  it  is  an  unfit  place  for  them* 
The  old  pavilion  G,  H,  I.  has  been  repaired  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses; the  Visitors  think  it  too  damp  to  be  healthy.  The  port- 
able hospital  from  the  other  side  of  the  island  has  been  brought 
over  for  contagious  cases. 

ItandalVs  Island  Hospital  and  Schools. — Extensive  repairs 
and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  buildings  and  on  the 
grounds,  and  both  are  in  admirable  order.  The  Committee 
acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  great  admim'strative  ability  of 
the  Superintendent,  but  still  thinks  that  the  hospitals  need 
closer  medical  supervision  than  that  of  a  nou-resident  medical 
board. 

The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  received  85  inmates  during 
the  year;  the  pavilions  for  hopeless  idiots  32.  The  idiots  have 
been  much  moved  about  during  the  alteration  of  the  buildings, 
and  now  have  more  room  than  formerly.  The  main  or  school 
building  is  always  in  good  order,  and  the  children  look  well; 
four  boys  and  three  girls  have  been  sent  out  to  places.  The 
pavilion  for  hopeless  idiot  boys  has  been  ]>ai'tiiioned  to  separate 
the  smaller  from  the  larger  boys;  the  epileptics  are  in  wards  by 
themselves,  and  other  improvements  have  been  made.  But  the 
number  of  attendants  has  been  reduced  from  31  to  20,  and  the 
oversight  of  the  incapables  does  not  seem  close  enough;  last 
spring  a  case  of  assault  occurred  in  one  pavilion,  and  a  fire  broke 
out  in  another. 

In  the  Children's  Hospitals  425  patients  were  received  during 
this  year.  The  number  on  June  30,  18^)3,  was  502,  against  455 
on  June  30,  1892,  yet  the  number  of  paid  nurses  and  attendants 
had  been  re<luced  in  the  interval  from  4«'  to  32.  The  North  and 
South  Hospitals  are  now  used  exclusively  as  eye  infirmaries  for 
girls  and  boys  respectively.  One  pavilion  is  set  aside  as  a  re- 
ception ward,  where  children  are  bathed  and  examined  and  as- 
signed by  the  physicians  to  the  appropriote  wards.  Another 
pavilion  is  used  as  a  convalescent  ward,  where  children  upon  re- 
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covering  are  sent  to  awail  tlieir  discharge,  Tlie  children  lool 
better  clad  than  formerly,  and  it  is  stated  that  their  clothiDg  is 
made  on  the  isknid  to  fit  indfviduals,  and  that  the  wards  are  sup- 

Iphed  with  individual  towels,  combs  and  brushes.  No  toys  are 
found  in  the  wards,  although  a  Mberal  supply  was  sent  last 
Christmas. 
The  building  formerly  used  as  a  woman's  hospital  has  been 
made  into  a  home  for  niu'ses. 
The  Industrial  School  building  has  been  partitioned  into  claas- 
looms  for  tailoring,  basket  and  mat  making,  tin  work,  shoe- 
fHaking  and  (for  the  girls)  sewing.  It  is  re|>orted  that  an  aver* 
age  of  57  children  attend  for  three  hours  daily.  The  work 
accomplished  in  21  months  is  reported  to  be:  Sewing,  3,268 
articles;  tailoring,  2,53i^  articles;  1/287  paii*s  of  shoes  made  or  n»- 
paired;  basket  and  matwoik,  440  articles;  tinware,  <i,5<J4 articles; 
22,754  plants  raised  and  set  out.  This  showing  must  include* 
the  visitors  think,  the  work  of  the  teachers* 

■  New  York  City  A^htmsfor  (he  Insane.— ^he  number  of  pa- 
^  tieuts  admitted  during  the  year  was  l,6uy;  the  average  daily  cen* 
sus,  5,S>18;  the  number  on  October  1,  1803,  H,084  (an  increase  of 
317  during  the  year);  the  capacity  of  the  asylums,  4,332,  Many 
changes  are  going  on.  The  general  management  is  bighlv  com- 
mended. The  meat  supply  is  notably  improved,  Instead  of  the 
bony  shins,  etc.,  furnished  to  most  of  the  depailments,  whole 
sides  of  beef  and  mutton  are  cut  up  in  the  asylums. 

The  Black weiTs  Island  Asylum  is  much  crowded;  its  capacity 
is  1,110,  and  on  Octoter  1  it  had  1,7*>2  patients.  Rooms  intended 
for  two  patients  had  six  beds.  Three  of  the  old  wooden  pavilions 
wem  abandoned  in  August  last,  and  the  second  brick  pavilion  is 
occupied.  The  buildings  are  clean,  and  the  patients  actively  em* 
ployed.  The  anuisenient  hall  is  in  daily  use.  There  is  owe 
woman  physician. 

The  Ward  s  Island  Asvlum  has  a  present  rapacity  of  1,020, 
with  2,349  patients  (October  1).  The  building  of  the  Ward's 
Island  Hospital  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  female  lunatics  from 
BlackwelTs  Island,  of  whom  it  will  hold  about  SOO;  the  old  Ver- 
planck  Hospital,  when  alterations  are  finislied,  will  take  about 
tj(K»;  the  new  pavilion  for  disturbed  patients  will  hold  260,  but 
there  are  many  delays  in  the  work.  Over  600  of  the  patients  are 
employed  in  various  trades  and  outdoor  vvork.  The  buildings 
are  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  attendants  well  looking,  but  fre* 
quently  changed;  with  a  staff  of  2(51  there  were  144  resigrmtions, 
13  dismissals;  5  discharges  in  the  year.  Patients  ai*(?  bathed  iu 
the  presence  of  a  physician;  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  13  on 
duty  all  night.    The  food  is  excellent.     Frequent  c!h an ges  in  tlie 
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trained  sUff  are  regrettable,  but  inevitable  while  higher  salaries 
are  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  patients  in  theHart's  Island  Asylum  has  again 
been  largely  increased.  On  October  1st  there  were  1,550,  with 
a  capacity  of  1,302.  On  August  1st  the  buildings  of  the  Branch 
Workhouse  were  transferred  to  the  asylum,  two  pavilions  only 
being  fenced  off  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  25  workhouse  men 
who  do  the  work  of  the  City  Cemetery,  under  keepers.  Some  of 
the  buildings  are  used  as  dormitories  for  the  insane,  others  as 
dining  rooms,  so  that  being  used  alternately,  they  may  be 
thoroughly  aired.  Two  of  the  old  barracks  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  island  have  been  torn  down.  Six  attendants  were  taken 
with  typhus  fever  last  winter;  they  were  carefully  isolated,  un- 
der a  volmiteer  doctor  and  nurses,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Two  died,  but  there  were 
no  more  cases,  and  the  general  health  of  the  asylum  was  excel- 
lent. The  patients  are  chiefly  old  chronic  cases;  the  buildingsare 
clean,  but  need  repair.  Wire  mattresses  are  gradually  intro- 
duced; the  superintendent  thinks  them  too  cold  without  other 
mattresses  upon  them,  and  retains  the  straw  beds  till  hair 
mattresses  can  l>e  made.  The  nurses  have  now  a  bright,  airy 
dining-room.  No  workhouse  hel pel's  are  employed.  The  island 
is  being  enlarged  by  filling  io  with  city  refuse,  which  causes  an 
oflfeasive  smell;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  Cemetery  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  continuance  there  of  any  class  of  patients. 

The  Central  Ish^p  Asylum  (capacity  300),  was  last  visited  on 
October  17th,  when  theie  were  3S4  men  and  39  women  patients 
there.  One  of  the  nine  pavilions  is  assigned  to  the  women;  most 
of  them  were  busy  teasing  hair  and  making  up  mattresses. 
Host  of  the  men  were  working  out  of  dooi's;  a  few  in  the 
**  invalid  ward '*  were  also  teasing  hair.  Much  has  been  done 
during  the  year  in  leveling  and  grading,  making  roads  and  sow- 
ing grass.  A  grove  of  young  trees  for  a  future  pleasure  ground 
has  been  set  out  at  an  expense  of  $25,  given  by  the  Island  Mis- 
sion, Plenty  of  vegetahles  and  sti'awhen*ies  have  been  raised 
and  enjoyed  by  the  patients.  The  dinner  on  the  day  of  the  visit 
consisted  of  soup,  mutton  stew,  string  beans,  potatoes  and  bi-ead, 
all  excellent;  the  asylum  hennery  furnishes  eggs,  but  as  there  is 
no  pasture,  condensed  milk  is  used.  Twelve  brick  pavilions,  to 
contain  450  patients,  are  going  up,  set  (like  the  old  wooden  ones) 
in  groups  of  three  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  a  dining-room  in 
the  rear  of  each  group;  the  contract  time  for  their  completion  is 
already  past.  The  condition  of  wards,  beds  and  clothing  is 
highly  commended;  the  attendants  are  not  allow^ed  to  use  force 
nor  to  carry  any  weapon,  and  the  whole  place  bears  marks  of 
good  management  and  kindly  care. 
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ves  that  the  main  needs  of  thed€_ 
ment  are  radical  changes  such  as  the  separation  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  the  imposition  of  cumulative  sentences  upon  mis- 
demeanants and  the  transfer  of  the  insane  asylums  to  the  State; 
the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  several  institutions  have  been  set 
forth  above.  The  Committee  returns  thanks  to  the  officials  who 
have  furnished  statistics  and  other  information  and  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  for  the  courteous 
welcome  extended  to  its  visitors. 
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NIAGARA   COUNTY* 

Organized  November  15,  1883.— The  Committee  has  held 
meetings  during  the  last  ten  months,  but  one  member  has 
visited  the  poorhouse  twice  during  that  time.  There  is  adequate 
provision  for  the  sick  and  the  general  condition  of  the  poorhouse 
IS  good. 

The  drainage  system  has  been  completed  this  year  and  the 
water  supply  is  ample.  There  are  three  water-closets  in  the 
building,  and  two  more  are  to  be  put  in  before  the  cold  weather. 
When  this  is  done  there  will  exist  no  pressing  need  for  further 
improvements  at  the  present  time. 

This  poorhouse  was  visited  by  the  Secretary  September  22d. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  is  in  this  county  also  keeper 
of  the  aln>shouse.  The  present  incumbent  has  held  office  since 
January  1,  1893.  His  election  is  contested  by  the  candidate  of 
the  opposing  party.  The  Superintendent  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  visit.  The  poorhouse  is  an  old  stone  building,  but 
has  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The  long-standing 
difficulty  with  the  drainage  has  during  the  past  year  been 
obviated  by  the  completion  of  a  large  underground  drain.  The 
water  supply  is  plentiful  and  of  good  Quality,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building  appears  to  be  good.  The  inmates, 
numbering  about  eighty,  are  nearly  all  old  and  infirm.  There 
are  no  insane,  no  epileptics  and  only  one  feeble-minded  pers<] 
in  the  poorhouse.  Tne  administration  seems  to  be  good,*: 
shown  by  the  order  and  cleanliness  evident  in  all  departmeni 
The  nurse  in  charge  of  the  men's  hospital  has  had  experience 
elsewhere,  but  no  professional  training.  During  the  past 
months  seven  illegitimate  childmn  were  born  in  the  poorhoi:,^^ 
After  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  poorhouse  such  cnildren  axe 
transferred  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  which  receives  a  per 
capita  allowance  from  the  county  for  their  support.  No  eflrort 
is  made  to  induce  the  mother  of  such  children  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  their  care.  With  slight  effort  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  cases  places  at  service  could  be  provided  by  the 


Superintendent  of  the  Poor  or  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  to 
which  these  niothei-s  could  take  with  them  their  children,  as  is 
done  in  Monroe  and  Ontario  counties.  ■ 

ONEIBA   COUNTY*  ■ 

Visitors  appointed  May,  1883.— No  regular  meetings  have' 
been  held  by  the  Committee,  but  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited 
three  times  by  two  diflferent  membei^* 

The  condition  of  the  institution  is  excelleut  as  to  cleanliness, 
water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc, 

Iq  regard  to  special  needs»  as  far  as  is  known,  everything  is 
being  done  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife  for  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  the  inmates. 

The  Superintendent's  wife  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  posi- 
tion. She  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful  towards  the  inmates,  and 
they  show  the  utmost  confidence  in  her.  In  the  last  two  visits 
paid  by  the  Committee,  there  was  not  a  single  word  of  com- 
plaint. On  the  contrary,  everyone  spoke  of  her  kindness,  and 
altogether  unqualified  approval  must  be  given  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution. 

The  City  Hospital,  Utica,  situated  within  the  city  limits, 
was  visited  by  the  Secretary  September  30,  This  institution  is 
classed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  an  almshouse  (Report 
1893,  p.  55).  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
of  the  City  of  Utica,  constituted  very  similarly  to  that  of  the 
City  of  Oswego.  According  to  the  regulations  of  this  Board, 
**  The  City  Hospital  shall  he  held  exclusively  for  the  care  of  the 
disabled  and  destitute  sick;  and  no  person  shall  be  maintained 
therein  who  is  able  to  be  removed  to  the  County  Poorhouse," 
It  is»  in  fact,  a  hospital.  There  were  sixteen  patients  at  date  of 
visit.  The  only  feature  suggestive  of  an  almshouse  is  a  **  tramp 
room,''  where  tramps  are  seut  for  lodging  and  breakfast  by  the 
Charity  Clerk  of  the  city.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties shows  that  the  total  sum  collected  from  the  citizens  of 
Utica  for  charitable  purposes  for  the  year  ending  February  1, 
1893,  was  $55,6S7.85,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  per  capita  tax  of  J 
IL19.  ■ 

The  expenses  were  divided  as  follows:  fl 

Outdoor  Relief.--* ^ , -...-....  $9,000  41 

Support  of  City  Hospital--- _ _.  5,735  47 

Support  of  poor  and  msane  in  County  Asylum. _. ._.  19,415  07 

Support  of  insane  at  Utica  State  Hospital ......  10,500  00 

Support  of  children  in  orphan  asylums --^  9,576  90  ■ 

Relief  expended  by  G.  A,  R.  Post... ,._ 500  00  ■ 

$55,687.85 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 


Visitors  Appointed  June,  1882.— One  meeting  has  been  held 
duriug  the  last  ten  months  and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited 
once  by  three  different  visitoi-s  during  the  same  period. 

The  house  is  clean,  water  supply  abundant,  drainage  and 
ventilation  fairly  good,  and  food  plain  but  plenty  and  good  of  its 
kind. 

The  sinks  in  the  kitchen  are  old  wooden  ones  and  very  rot* 
ten;  the  closets  in  the  bath-rooms  should  also  be  renewed. 

There  has  been  a  mai'ked  improvement  in  the  cai-e  of  the  sick 
during  the  last  year.  There  is  a  difference  made  in  their  diet, 
and  the  nui-ses  provided,  while  still  far  from  being  regularly 
trained  nurses^  are  quite  competent. 


ONTARIO    COUNTY.  ^H 

ear* 


Organized  Juh/  20,  188L— The  Committee  has  held  one  m 
ing  and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  once  during  the  year  by 
all  the  membei's. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  excellent,  the  best 
obtainable  with  the  existing  buildings  Everything  is  clean  and 
neat,  the  water  supply  is  of  the  best,  there  is  good  drain^e  and 
excellent  ventilation. 

There  are  no  special  needs,  hut  before  many  years  the  county 
will  find  it  necessary  to  erect  new  buildings.  The  garden  is  very 
good,  the  grounds  are  well  kept  and  pleasant,  and  are,  of  course, 
Free  for  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visiteci  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  Although  an  old  building,  having  been 
built  in  1826,  the  additions  and  reconstruction  give  it  quite  a  mod- 
ern appearance  from  the  outside.  No  changes,  however,  can 
make  it  otherwise  than  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  orden 
The  walls  must  be  scraped  and  whitewashed  frequently,  and  even 
with  the  utmost  care  the  pecuHar  odor  noticed  in  old  houses  is 
present  in  all  the  rooms.  It  was  found  otherwise  in  admirable 
condition  in  all  departments. 

The  present  keeper  has  been  in  charge  five  years,  and  he  and 
his  wife  are  well  adapted  for  their  work.  The  wife,  a  woman 
great  executive  al>ility,  takes  entire  charge  of  the  inner  details  ^ 
thealmshouse,  a^>pearing  perfectly  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  laundry,  the  reservoirs,  the  steam  heating  and 
Eumpiog,  as  well  as  of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  the 
ouse. 

The  supply  of  water  is  adequate  and  is  pumi>ed  from  the 
well  by  steam  into  a  reservoir  especially  constructed  for  that 
purpose  near  the  laundry.  There  is  no  bath-tub  on  the  women's 
aide  of  the  house,  and  only  one  on  the  men's  side,  to  which  the 
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water  must  be  canied  in  pails.  There  is  hose  in  various  parts 
of  the  building  for  protection  against  fire. 

There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  inmates,  none  of  whom 
were  insane  or  epileptic.  There  was  one  child  two  weeks  old 
born  in  the  almshouse.  The  keeper's  wife  said  that  in  a  few 
weeks  a  service  place  woukl  be  procured  for  the  mother  to  which 
she  could  take  her  child. 

It  was  ciistoniary  to  keep  mothers  in  the  almshouse  only 
until  such  time  as  they  were  able  to  work,  and  then  situations 
were  found  for  them  where  each  mother  could  keep  her  child 
with  her.  This  was  considered  nmch  better  for  the  mothers 
than  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  almshouse.  There  was  no  detached 
hospital,  bat  special  rooms  were  used  in  the  main  building  for 
the  sick. 

The  inmates  appeared  to  be  very  carefully  classified^  and  in 
the  dining-room  certain  tables  wei-e  set  apart  for  those  who  were 
very  feeble  and  for  whom  special  diet  was  desirable. 

The  kitchen  and  pantries  were  all  very  clean  and  in  excellent 
order.  The  bread  was  especially  fine  and  the  pans  of  ginger- 
bread and  cookies  looked  very  tempting. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife  there  were  seven  employees, 
three  men  and  four  women.  A  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred 
acres  is  attached  to  the  almshouse. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Visitors  Appointed  for  ike  City  mid  Town  of  Neivbur^i 
November^  1891. — The  visitors  have  held  five  meetings  during 
the  last  ten  months,  an  average  number  of  three  members  being 
present. 

Five  visits  have  been  paid  to  the  almshouse  by  as  many 
different  visitors. 

The  institution  is  clean  and  in  good  order;  the  plumbing  has 
all  been  reuewed  this  past  snmmer  and  the  drainage  examined 
and  put  in  proper  condition.  An  addition  is  being  built  to  the 
women's  department^  which  will  give  them  a  room  for  hospital 
purposes,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  old  building  for  women 
nas  any  provision  been  made  for  bath-rooms.  There  is  a  stone 
tub  on  the  men's  side  which,  with  a  faucet  with  running  water 
on  the  women's  side  and  the  wash-tubs  in  the  laundry,  consti- 
tute all  the  bathing  facilities.  The  Committee  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  Almshouse  Commissioners  to  this  fact  and  also 
sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Board  at  their  last  meeting. 

The  City  Almshouse  of  Newburgh  was  visited  in  June  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  There  were  employed  at  time  of  visit 
only  a  keeper  and  his  wife  to  take  care  oi  88  inmates,  many  of 
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whom  were  oM  and  feeble  and  several  also  insane.  An  appar- 
ently harmless  insane  woman  was  found  at  the  door  ot  the 
almshouse  talking  to  herself  in  a  rambling  way. 

The  keeper's  wife  was  very  conrteous  and  opened  every  park 
of  the  house  for  inspection.  She  was  a  tidy,  housewifely 
woman,  and  the  apartments  of  the  female  paupers  were  very 
clean  and  in  good  order.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  this 
department  she  was  able  to  direct  things  more  to  her  liking,  as 
the  men's  side  was  not  nearly  so  clean;  but  there  were  many 
sick  and  helpless,  and  with  no  responsible  help,  it  no  doubt  was 
a  physical  impossibility  to  keep  every  part  in  thorough  order. 
A  nurse  or  assistant  to  the  matron  appeared  to  be  almost  a 

recessity. 
As  reported  above,  the  bathing  facilities  are  very  insufficient. 

A  number  of  very  feeble  old  women  were  found  on  the  third 
floor,  some  of  whom  were  entireh^  helpless  and  bedridden.  An 
insane  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a  nervous  dis- 
ease of  some  kind  which  kept  her  in  incessant  motion,  was  lying 
on  a  bed  on  the  floor  rolling  from  side  to  side.  She  raised  her- 
self at  the  approach  of  visitors  and  said  something  unintelligible 
and  then  dropped  back  apparently  helpless. 

The  facilities  for  nursing  such  cases  seemed  very  inadequate. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  kindness  of  the  keeper's  wife;  the 
inmates  not  only  greeted  her  cordially,  but  her  manner  to  them 
indicated  an  interest  not  often  seen;  but  care  for  so  many  sick 
and  helpless  people  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  means  at  her 
command,  was  clearly  out  of  her  power. 

On  the  first  floor  two  insane  women  were  confined  in  a  room 
together,  one  of  whom  sat  up  in  bed,  enveloped  in  a  blanket^ 
and  became  very  violent  when  anyone  approached  her,  beating 
the  wall  with  her  c\pnched  hand  and  declaiming  at  the  same 
time  some  incoherent  talk.  A  woman  in  the  next  room  to  her, 
who  was  subject  to  violent  epileptic  spasms,  was  obliged  to  be 
kept  locked  in  her  room. 

The  same  dining  room  is  used  for  both  men  and  women*  the 
men  taking  their  meals  after  the  woman  have  had  theirs. 
The  door  between  the  two  departments  was  found  open,  and 
practically  there  appeared  to  be  no  real  separation  between  the 
sexes. 

On  entering  the  grounds  a  man  and  some  women  were  found 
out  in  the  garden  gathering  peas.  One  of  the  women  appeared 
irresponsible,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  she  was  in  the 
almshouse  with  her  second  illegitimate  child. 

A  remarkably  sweet-faced  girl,  of  about  sixteen  years  old, 
was  noticed,  %vho  was  without  doubt  feeble-minded  and  a  proper 
ibject  for  the  Custodial  Home.    There  was  also  another  feeble* 
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minded  girl,  of  nineteen,  on  the  third  floor ;  this  latter  was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits. 

The  rooms  on  the  third  floor  were  badly  ventilated,  the  win- 
dows being  very  small  and  near  the  roof.  In  hot  weather  those 
who  are  bedridden  must  suffer  considerably,  but  the  condition 
of  those  who  can  be  out  in  the  hall  is  much  better,  the  large 
windows  giving  a  great  amount  of  air. 

There  were  many  cases  in  this  almshouse  needing  individual 
attention,  and  several  who  might  be  much  more  appropriately 
cared  for  in  other  institutions,  notably  the  two  insane  women 
and  feeble-minded  girls. 

The  County  Almshouse  at  Goshen  was  also  visited  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  June,  and  found  to  be  in  good  condition 
and  under  the  care  of  an  efficient  Superintendent.  The  patri- 
archal custom  prevails  of  having  all  employees  eat  together  at 
the  table  with  the  Superintendent's  family,  and  whatever  guests 
happened  to  be  visiting  the  almshouse.  It  was  thought  that 
this  custom  secured  not  only  a  higher  grade  of  service  but 
impressed  each  one  with  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  the  institution  in  a  proper  manner. 

There  are  two  Children's  Homes  in  Orange  County.  The  one 
at  Middletown,  under  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
receives  all  the  county  children  outside  of  Newburgh.  It  was 
not  visited,  but  was  said  to  have  only  four  children  in  it,  great 
efforts  having  been  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  to 
place  the  children  in  free  family  homes.  The  **  Home  "  at  New- 
burgh contained  forty-six  children  at  time  of  visit,  and  was  very 
much  crowded.  The  parents  of  a  majority  of  the  children  are 
living,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  free  homes 
in  families  for  their  children  as  they  were  likely  to  be  reclaimed 
at  any  time.      There  is  no  efficient  supervision   of   children 

? laced  out  in  this  county,  and  both  the  Superintendent  of  the 
'oor  and  the  Almshouse  Commissioners  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  for  co-operation  with  local  visitors,  not  only  in  the  work 
of  securing  suitable  family  homes  for  children,  but  also  in  the 
visitation  of  all  children  placed  out  by  the  county  authorities. 

ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Visitors  Appointed  November  30,  1881. — No  meetings  have 
been  held  during  the  year,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
has  visited  the  poorhouse  on  an  average  once  a  month,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Free  Lance,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Local 
Oommittee,  has  done  excellent  service  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
wants  <xf  the  institution. 

The  condition  of  the  rooms  is  as  good  as  possible  under  the 
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eirciimstances,  when  they  are  occupied  constantly,  and 
clothing  of  the  inmates  is  ke|»t  in  them.  The  water  supply 
could  be  greatly  improved,  as  also  the  drainage;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  good  ventilation,  owing  to  the  construction  of 
the  bnildings. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  poorhouse  is  for  a  portion  of  the 
main  building  to  be  converted  into  hospital  wards.  Through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  State  Commissioners,  the  Hon.  William 
P.  Letch  worth,  an  architect  has  made  out  a  plan  for  utilizing 
two  or  three  of  the  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  a  hospitaK 

Tlie  immediate  construction  of  fire  escapes  is  urged,  as  well 
as  a  complete  re-arrangement  and  improvement  of  the  water- 
closets.  The  necessity  of  separate  sitting-rooms  for  men  and 
women,  where  they  could  assemble  during  the  day,  and  use  their 
bed-rooms  exclusively  for  sleeping  purposes,  is  also  spoken  of. 

In  regard  to  epileptics,  the  four  in  the  County  House  are  in  ^ 
a  most  lamentable  condition;  they  are  constantly  growing  worsj 

»both  in  mind  and  body.  They  wander  about  the  grounds  tc 
Bummer  and  the  halls  in  winter,  leading  an  aimless,  pitiabll 
life,  No  attempt  can  be  made,  under  the  circumstances, 
better  their  condition. 

W  This  poorhouse,  situated  three  miles  from  Albion,  was  visit 
by  the  Secretary  September  23.  The  Superintendent  of  thi 
Poor,  who  is  also  keeper  of  the  almshouse,  w^as  absent  at 
of  visit.  The  three-story  brick  building  presents,  through  iU 
faulty  construction,  many  obstacles  to  the  proper  care  of  thi 
wards  of  the  County,     There  are  no  day  sitting-rooms,  and  thi 

Rospital  facilities  are,  as  mentione<l  in  the  report  of  the  AssociaJ 
on  for  1S90,  entirely  unsuitable.     In  addition,  the  water  sujr 
ply  is  uncertain  and  inadequate.     It  is  understood  that  plans  ar 

■now  being  prepared,  as  stated  above,  which,  if  accepted  by 
Supervisor's,  will  provide  hospital  facilities  and  sitting-rooms. 
So  far  as  understood,  the  plans  are  essentially  in  accordancoy 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  Association  set  forth  in  it 
annual  report  of  IbW,  pp.  102-3.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  improvement  in  the  conditions  which  were  there  sot  forth  at 
length.  Certainly  the  need  for  some  radical  changes  in  con- 
struction and  arrangement  are  most  necessary. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  even   the  inadequate  facilities 

ifforded  are  used  to  the  best  advantage.    There  seemed  to  be 

iroughout  the  institution  a  general  lack  of  order,  system,  and 

itti©  classification  of   inmates,  and  the  rooms  were  not   very 

Mean.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  so-called  men's  hos^pitaU 

r  hich  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  inmates,  and  abounds  with  vite 
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A  room  lightecl  only  by  a  pipe-hole  and  the  door,  mentionei 
in  ISt^O  as  containing  three  beds,  is  occupied  continuousiy  by 
epileptic  who  is  supposed  to  be  danpjerous  during   his  attacks, 
Another  room  occupied  by  a  man  suffering  from  chionic  diJ^ease 
was   most  offensive,  although  it  had  been  vacant  for  several 
hours. 

Doubtless  with  improved  facilities,  which  should  certainly  be 
provided  by  the  Supervisors  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
improvements  in  administration  might  follow. 

OSWEGO    COITNTY. 
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Organized  Jtme  ID,  1883.— One  meeting  has  been  held  during 
the  year*  with  seven  members  of  the  Committee  present,  and 
the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  by  thoFe  residing  in  Mexico; 
number  of  times  not  known. 

The  present  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  good  as  to 
cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc. 

I  The  special  need  of  a  new  barn  is  urged  by  the  Committee. 
It  is  said  the  city  almshouse  is  also  in  good  order. 
Oswego  City  almshoose,  visited  by  tho  Secretary  in  Sep- 
tember, is  in  charge  of  a  local  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Char- 
ity, four  in  number.  These  Commissioners,  two  belonging  to 
^ach  pohtical  party,  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years 
each  by  the  Board  of  City  Supervisors.  This  arrangement 
-seems  to  remove  the  administration  of  the  charities  of  the  city 
from  the  domain  of  party  politics.  The  present  keeper  of  the 
silmshouse  has  held  the  position  for  thirteen  years.  The  build- 
ing is  maintained  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  fitted  through- 
out with  modern  appliances.  Census:  Males,  20;  females,  24:. 
The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  complete  in  the  house.  In  the 
3fards  the  inmates  are  thought  to  be  under  continual  observation. 
One  illegitimate  child  was  born  in  the  almshouse  during  the 
_  ear.  The  mother  had  previously  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
c^hild  in  the  same  institution.  It  is  expected  that  the  cliild  will 
l>e  placed  in  a  family  and  the  mother  become  a  permanent,  in- 
Tuate  of  the  institution.  She  now  has  charge  of  the  kitchen. 
There  is  also  in  the  almshouse  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  blind 
and  feeble-minded. 

Eleven  inmates  are  feeble-minded;  two  are  epileptics;  fifteen 
able  to  do  some  work  on  the  farm,  which  contains  130  acres. 

All  inmates  are  bathed  weekly.  Religious  services  are  held 
twice  each  month  and  there  are  burial  services.  Reading  mat- 
t^  is  provided.     There  are  hospital  wards,  but  they  are  rarely 

There  are  four  paid  helpers  besides  the  keeper  and  wife. 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY, 

The  ABSociation  has  at  present  no  Visiting  Committee  in  this 
County. 

The  poorhouse  was  visited  in  August  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

It  appeared  to  be  in  charge  of  very  capable  and  kindly  people. 

There  were  78  inmates^  and  to  take  care  of  these  and  do  the 
farm  work  two  men  and  two  women  were  hired,  in  addition  to 
the  Superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  usual  result  of  insufficient  help  was  seen,  as  paui)er  in-fl 
mates  are  rarely  good  nurses  or  servants,  and  will  not  attend  to  " 
their  duties  unless  constantly  supervised. 

The  wife  of  the  Superintendent  was  just  recovering  from  a  ^ 
long  illness,  induced  doubtless  by  the  effort  to  conduct  the  alms-  V 
house  properly  with  too  small  a  furce  of  employees* 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  various 
inmates;  as  she  passed  through  the  wards,  many  of  them  ap- 
pealed to  her  with  that  confidence  which  could  come  only  from  h 
the  belief  thai  she  would  do  her  best  to  help  them.  f 

There  were  two  insane,  two  epileptics  and  four  children 
under  two  years  of  age.  _ 

There  was  uo  regular  hospital  and  no  sitting-room,  either 
for  men  or  women.  The  bed-rooms  w^ere,  however^  verv  larg^ 
and  Iiad  plenty  of  windows  w^hich  were,  unfortunately,  not' 
opened,  except  in  rare  cases. 

There  wiis  no  regular  hospital,  the  sick  being  placed  in  room^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  building.     Quite  a  number  were  conf 
to  their  beds,  but  none  iuuittily  sick,  except  a  man  who  was 
faring  from  a  serious  wound  which  had  necessitated  the  ampu* 
tation  of  his  leg.  _ 

This  man  was  in  the  third  floor  of  the  men's  building  aiidfl 
had  no  regular  nurse,  the  doctor  coming  every  day  to  dress  tht 
wound. 

The  four  babies  were  in  the  care  of  pauper  women  and 
seemed  to  be  fine,  healthy  children. 

Quite  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  almshouse  by  the 
present  Superintendent  It  consisti*  of  a  large  bath-room  and 
water  closet  for  the  women's  department,  which  can  be  reocbsd 
easily  from  their  wards,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large 
room  used  for  drying  clothes,  and  two  other  rooms  which  give 
better  facilities  in  the  kitchen  department. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  old,  feeble  and  in- 
efficient. 

PUTNAM  COUXTY, 

Organized  Jamtart/ ZO,  1870. — The  Committee  has  held  ftvo 
meetings  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  four 
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embers,  and  each  one  has  visited  the  poorhouse  in  turn,  five 
isits  having  been  made. 

The  institution  is  in  great  need  of  proper  employees  to  as- 
ist  in  simply  keeping  the  house  clean.     There  is  at  present  no 
oversight  over  the  inmates  and  nothing  that  can  uplift  them, 
:cept  the  monthly  religions  service  and  the  visits  of  the  Com- 
ittee.     The  house  is  in  a  wretched  condition  for  lack  of  proper 
assistance  for  the  matron. 

The  special  need  is  a  new  keeper,  one  who  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  to  urge  the  Super- 
visors at  their  November  meeting  to  institute  some  reforms  in 
the  poorhouse. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  July. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately  describe  the  appearance  of 
this  ahiishouse,  **He  who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind," 
might  well  be  inscribed  over  its  doorway. 

To  the  want  of  competent  and  responsible  care-takers  was 
added  the  rather  unusual  condition  of  extreme  disorder  and  un- 
cleanliness.  The  woman  employed  as  cook  had  been  formerly 
an  inmate,  and  was  evidently  not  a  responsible  person.  She 
was  expected  not  only  to  cook  for  all  the  inmates,  of  whom 
there  w^'ern  about  fifty,  but  also  to  keep  the  dining-rooms  and 
kitchen  clean,  and  see  to  the  washing  and  ironing.  For  these 
services  she  was  paid  $2.50  ])er  week.  She  i>robably  earned 
quite  as  much  as  she  received  and  did  the  best  she  knew,  but 
the  result  w^as  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  women's  department  was  said  to  be  in  worse  condition 
than  usual  because  of  the  illness  of  the  woman  who  w^as  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  work*  This  woman,  formerly  an  inmate,  was 
lying  in  a  darkened  room  suffering  from  an  ulcer  on  one  of  her 
eyes:  her  infant  child  was  in  the  room  with  her,  being  taken 
care  of  by  a  feeble-minded  w^oman.  In  another  room  a  very  old 
woman  was  found  with  a  frightful  swelling  on  her  neck  which 
looked  like  a  cancer.  The  doctor  had  ordered  constant  applica- 
tions, and  her  only  attendants  were  the  other  inmates.  Her 
condition  w^as  most  pitiable.  Sick  and  well  were  together  with- 
out much  regard  to  classification.  A  brightlooking  young  colored 
girl  with  an  infant  child  was  sitting  idly  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
disorder  without  any  apparent  attempt  to  make  herself  useful. 

The  keeper's  wife  had  her  own  little  family  of  three  children, 
one  of  them  an  infant,  and  it  w^as  clearly  impossible  for  her  to 
thoroughly  superintend,  much  less  attend  to,  the  nursing  of  those 
^ho  evidently  needed  experienced  care. 

The  men's  side  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  that  of  the  women. 
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"There  was  no  way  of  obtaining  water  in  the  house  excel 
carrying  it  in  pails,    and   the  closets  for  the  use  of  men 
women  stood  exposed  in  the  open  yard,  at  a  distance  of  i>erha] 
twenty  feet  froni   one  another,,  but  with  no  fence  or  separal 
yard.     In  going  to  the  women's  closet  it  was  necessary  to  paat 
directly  by  the  one  intended  for  the  men,     A  small,  one-storied 
building,  used  for  a  male  hospital,  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  niahi  building.     There  were  only  three  inmates,  and  it  wa 
taken  care  of  by  a  Swede  who  was  also  a  patient.     Everythiui 
in  this  building  was  clean  and  orderly,  the  contrast  between  t 
and  the  ot!ier  departments  being  very  marked.     In  one  of  tin 
rooms,  sitting  on  the  floor,  was  a  blind  man  who  wassocrippi 
as  to  be  unable  to  walk.     He  was  doing  nothing,  but^  sat  in 
most  pitiful  way  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sunshine  whi 
he  could  not  see.    On  being  spoken  to  he  answered  in  a  vei 
intelligent  manner.     The  man  in  charge,  before  spoken  of,  dreiir 
himself  up  and  gave  a  military  salute  when  the  condition  of  the 
hospital  was  commended.      He  certainly  deserved  great  praise 
for  rising  superior  to  his  general  surroundings. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings  there  was  no  poe* 
sibility  of  the  sexes  being  kept  separate. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife  there  was  no  one  employed 
except  the  cook.  A  good,  energetic,  capable  nurse  to  assist  the 
keeper's  wife  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  this  almshouse. 
This  is  the  only  county  in  the  State  in  which  there  is  no  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor^ 
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Organized  June  2\,  1873. — County  Poorhoiise  and  Hospital 
at  Barnum  Island,  County  Insane  Hospital  at  Minwla^ 
Hempstead  Town  Poor  bouse  at  Uniondale.  Oyster  Bay  Tbttm 
Poorhouse  (Jones  Institute)  at  BrookviUe.  Temporary  Hmm 
for  Children  at  Mineola. 

The  Committee  has  held  four  meetings  during  the  vear 
an  average  attendance  of  seven  members.  Two  visits  ^ave 
made  to  the  county  poorhouse,  two  members  having  taken 
in  the  visiting. 

From  the  annual  report  the  following  extracts  are  made: 
Better  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  more  intelligent  caro 
than  can  be  giveti  them  by  the  inmates  is  one  of  the  crying  needs 
of  the  poorhouse  on  Barnum  Island.     There  is  not  a  Imtli-rooiii 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates.     There  are  no  religious  servicea^  ®^rH 
cepting  the  visits  of  a  Bible  reader,  and  no  burial  services  fodH 
the  dead.    It  would  seem  that  the  paid  attendants  are  Dot  suffl-^ 
cient  in  number  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  town  poorhouse  of  Hempstead  was  visited  October  13tlL 
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There  are  31  men  and  7  women;  no  children,  excepting  c 

longing  to  the  paid  cook.  The  men,  excepting  one,  who  is 
blind,  do  light  woi'k.  Six  of  the  women  are  also  able  to  do  light 
work.  A  new  hospital  building  has  been  erected,  which  is 
cheerful,  comfortable  and  well  ventilated.  A  religious  service  is 
held  every  aUernate  Sunday  afternoon,  with  good  results. 

The  town  poorhouse  of"  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay 

Hwas  visited  on  October  26th.     None  of  the  inmates  seemed  to  be 

Hcapable  of  self  support.     A  few  of  the  men  do  light  work  about 

Hthe  farm,  and  the  women  help  with  the  housework. 

^^     The  Committee  on  Insane  Asylum  made  a  visit  October  30th, 

There  were  42  men  and  47  women  among  the  patients.     One 

man  and  one  woman   had  died   since  the  last  visit,  and  one 

woman  had  been  discharged.     There  was  no  sickness,  and  the 

health  of  the  inmates  had  been  good  during  the  entire  year. 

Everything  was  clean  and  orderly,  as  usual.     It  was  supposed 

that  the  inmates  would  be  transferred  in  October,  but  the  court 

proceedings  still  drag  on,  and  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  removal, 

W  it  is  expected  to  take  place  before  the  end  of  another  month. 

^mlt  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  money  should  have  been  ex- 

Hpended  on  what  was,  at  best,  a  forlorn  hope,  and  must  end  in 

Vaefeat.    If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  could  be  induced  to  take  the 

W  matter  out  of  the  courts  at  once  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  the 

county  funds,  as  further  litigation  only  means  greater  expense. 

From  the  children  boarded  in  families  by  the  Overseers  of  the 

Poor  little  bas  been  learned,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to 

reach  them,  and  we  hope  that  another  year  may  see  more  ac- 

coDiplished  in  this  direction. 

The  field  for  work  is  wide,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Besides  the  children  to  be  trained  for  useful  lives,  the  young  to 
be  directed  in  paths  of  virtue  and  honesty,  there  are  the  old  and 
forsaken  to  be  cheered  and  comforted  in  the  twilight  of  their 
lives,  and  oftentimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  eventide  is  without 
light.  Then,  there  are  the  fallen  to  be  lifted  up  and  started  in 
the  right  direction.  Many  who  are  now  taking  the  first  steps  in 
the  downward  track  might  be  saved  by  the  sympathetic  touch  of 
I  a  stronger  hand  to  lead  them  back  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
I      ^ain. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  October  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  found  to  be  in  a  very  unclean  and  dis- 
orderly condition.  The  women's  depaitment  was  no  exception 
in  this  respect.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  sick  woman  was  lying  in 
abed,  the  coverings  of  which  were  indescribably  dirty,  as  was 
also  the  woman  herself.  She  pleaded  to  have  proper  care  and 
attention  and  her  condition  was  indeed  pitiable.     She  had  come 
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'  the  almshouse  with  two  children;  one,  a  baby,  had  d 
the  other  child,  a  little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  was  beii  _ 
care  of  by  an  inmate,  a  blind  woman. 

lliere  were  three  other  women  with  children,  two  of  thera 
being  infants  and  one  of  them  a  child  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age.  The  attention  of  tho  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  was 
called  to  this  violation  of  the  Ctiildren's  Law, 

No  insane  persons  were  found  and  but  one  epileptic* 

The  nien-s  bLiilding  is  at  some  distance  from  the  women's 
department,  and  in  the  large  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor  a 
number  of  apparently  able-bodied  rnen  were  collected.  It  w; 
said  that  many  of  these  men  were  employed  in  the  summ< 
season  on  the  watc-r,  fishing,  &c.,and  in  winter  were  ohligtfd 
come  to  the  almshouse,  not  having  saved  anything  while  work- 
ing; some  of  the  men  had  been  committed  by  a  magistrate. 

A  detached  building  used  for  a  male  hospital  was  in  a  better 
condition  than  any  other  of  the  departments  visited. 

In  a  room  above  the  laundry  a  number  of  incurable  and  dis- 
eased female  inmates  were  collected.  The  accommodations  here 
are  very  inadequate,  and  also  placing  a  man  in  charge  seemed 
to  be  a  most  unwise  airangement. 

On  all  the  men's  beds  grey  blankets  ai*e  used  instead  of  sheets. 
From  their  appaaiance  it  was  evident  that  they  were  seldoi 
washed. 

The  bathing  arrangements  are  very  limited  and   persoi 
cleanhnesB  under  such  circumstances  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

All  the  buildings  are  ligtited  by  electricity,  and  an  enj 
is  employed  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  electric  plant. 

Besides  the  engineer  there  are  employed  a  keeper  and  bis 
wife,  who  is  also  the  matron,  a  farmer  and  a  baker. 

When  the  attention  of  the  niatron  was  called  to  the  neglected 
and  unclean  condition  of  the  house  and  inmates,  she  replied  that 
she  did  the  best  she  could  with  the  means  at  her  command.  In 
spite  of  this  statement,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  sut 
ticient  number  of  fairly  able  bodied  people,  who  under  efficiei 
direction,  might  improve  things  considerably;  but  the  employ^ 
ment  of  a  capable  person  whose  sole  business  would  be  the 
of  the  house  and  inmates,  is  without  doubt  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  any  permant-nt  improvement* 

The  case  of  a  young  Irish  girl,  with  an  infant  three  months 
old,  who  had  landed  in  New  York  in  xVpril  last,  was  noted,  aod 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  notified. 

Rbnsselaer  County. 
Organized  March  8,  1S79. — The  Committee  has  held 
meetings  during  the  last  ten  months  and  the  poorhouse  has  1 
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visited  eight  times,  each  member  having  taken  part  in  the  visit 
ing. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  very  good  as  to 
cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  etc. 

The  sick  are  well  taken  care  of  in  two  separate  hospitals. 
There  is  a  trained  nurse  in  the  women's  hospital  and  a  very  good 
male  nurse  for  the  men. 

The  need  which  seems  most  urgent  is  some  employment 
Buited  to  the  capacity  of  the  inmates. 

From  a  report  recently  sent  by  the  Local  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted:  All  the  wards  and  rooms  of  the  county  house 
were  thoroughly  inspected  and  found  in  admirable  order.  The 
rooms  were  clean  and  airy  and  the  hospital  had  screen  doors  and 
windows.  We  think  the  management  of  the  institution  is  very 
good.  We  examiued  the  food  that  was  being  put  on  the  tables 
for  the  inmates.  It  was  found  wholesome  and  sufficient  in 
quantity. 

The  meat  in  the  ice-house  was  fresh  and  in  good  condition. 

We  learned  that  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  thie  male  depart- 
ment. The  smoking-room  and  closets  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
cellar  and  the  space  thus  made  vacant  is  to  bo  utilized  for  sleep- 
ing-rooms, as,  in  the  winter,  this  department  is  overcrowded 
and  many  cots  have  heretofore  been  put  in  the  attic.  By  thia 
change  the  crowding  of  the  attic  will  be  avoided. 

A  sink  and  a  bath-tub  will  however  be  retained  in  the  room 
on  the  first  floor  for  the  use  of  inmates  who  are  incapacitated 
from  going  downstairs. 

ErcHMOND  County, 

Organized  1888. — Population  at  date  of  report,  men,  91; 
women,  33;  children,  3.  The  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  this 
county  has  held  seven  meetings  during  the  last  ten  months,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  seven  members,  and  at  least  twenty 
visits  have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse.  The  Committee  con- 
sists of  twelve  members,  and  each  member  visits  twice  a  year 
and  some  of  them  frequently. 

Four  children  were  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the  ten 
months;  one  was  the  child  of  a  respectable  married  woman  who 
was  destitute  and  the  other  three  were  illegitimate;  two  of  the 
mothers  were  mulattoes  and  ouly  sixteen  years  old.  Another 
young  mulatto  girl,  very  depraved  and  whose  baby  was  born  in 
the  poorhouse  about  a  year  ago,  was  committed  last  spring  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  at  Hudson.  A  baby,  about  a  week  old, 
was  found  last  January  in  a  basket  in  the  street  and  brought  to 
the  poorhouse,  where  it  still  is. 

A  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  was  detained  for  a  few  weeks  in 
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th*^  poorhouse  as  witness  in  a  case  of  ciiminal  assault  in  whichi 
she  herself  was  the  victim.  A  negro^irl,  eleven  years  old,  after! 
being  boarded  oat  and  found  incorrigible,  was  sent  last  spring] 
to  the  House  of  Refuge  at  RandalFs  Island,  A  little  deformeaj 
girl  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children  in  New  York| 
City.  Two  boys»  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  have  been  placed  in  the  Homel 
for  Seaman's  Children;  six  children  have  been  taken  charge  of  j 
by  relatives;  four  of  these  were  a  cliarge  on  the  county  only  a' 
few  months.  Two  girls  fou!  teen  years  old  and  two  boys  about 
thirteen  have  been  found  fme  homes  where  they  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  and  taught  how  to  work,  and  a  little  boy  of  tea 
has  been  adopted  by  a  man  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  has  been 
boarded  several  years;  they  have  no  children  and  own  a  nice 
large  house  with  a  great  deal  of  ground  around  it  and  are  well- 
to-do.  They  are  as  devoted  to  the  boy  as  if  he  was  their  own 
child  and  he  will  inherit  from  tlieni. 

The  Committee  find  that  the  best  way  to  get  children 
adopted  is  to  l>oard  them  at  first  with  people  who  have  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own  and  are  comfortably  off.  They  become  so 
attached  to  the  child  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  part 
with  it.  In  this  way,  children  whose  sad  history  would  pre*fl 
vent  any  one  from  adopting  them  from  an  institution  ai-e  pro- V 
vided  with  comfortable  homes,  loving  cai-o  and  a  good  prosj^ect 
for  the  future  There  are  now  twenty  four  children  boarded  in 
families,  the  expense  being  borne  by  tlie  county.  The  major- 
ity are  under  the  protection  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  All  the  children,  including  those  that  have 
been  adopted  and  those  in  free  homes,  are  constantly  visited  by 
the  Committee.  They  go  to  the  nearest  public  school,  are  well 
cared  for  and  are  happy. 

There  has  been  very  little  illness  in  the  poorhouse  except 
from  old  age.  The  doctor  calls  twice  a  week.  Those  who  are 
ill  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  special  diet  is  provided  from  t^be 
Superintendent's  house. 

The  inmates  had  plenty  of  milk  during  the  summer,  as  there 
are  eight  cows  on  the  farm.  They  had,  besides,  all  the  vegeta- 
bles and  eggs  needed. 

There  are  fourteen  feeble-minded  inmates,  including  all  those 
over  sixty,  and  two  epileptics,  the  only  ciises  of  that  disease  in 
the  poorhoustj.  A  young  girl,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  was 
taken  home  by  her  niother.  Of  the  two  remaining  cases,  one  18 
a  widow,  about  fifty  years  old,  feeble  minded,  ancThas  been  in 
the  poorhouse  about  eleven  yeai-s.  She  is  very  strong,  and  as- 
sists in  the  washing.  The  other  case  is  a  man  about  fifty,  weak 
in  intellect,  but  physically  strong,  who  has  been  in  the  poorhauae 
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about  twelve  years.     He  i8  constaotly  occupiedj  and  assists  in 
the  stable. 

There  ai*e  six  employees  besides  the  Superintendent — two  ma- 
trons, a  seamstress,  clerk,  foreniaii  and  farmer.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  inmates  do  all  the  work»  both  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  building.  Few  of  them  could  be  called  perfectly  able- 
bodied,  but  with  care  many  of  them  are  able  to  work  part  of 
the  time  without  injury,  and  in  this  way  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  wash-house  was  completed  last  fall.  It  is  very  commo- 
dious and  well  built,  with  a  drying-room  over  the  laundry,  but 
the  water  has  not  yet  been  put  in,  and  until  that  is  done  the 
building  is  practically  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Committee  to  induce 
the  Supervisors  to  supply  this  necessity.  An  artesian  well  is 
spoken  of,  and  there  is  a  living  spring  near  the  building  which 
oould  be  utilized. 

Two  new  boilers  for  food  are  required  in  the  kitchen,  as  the 
old  ones  are  worn  out  and  leak.  Everything  in  and  about  the 
buildings  is  clean,  well  ventilated  and  m  excellent  order.  There 
are  many  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  the  farm  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Great  attention  is  paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  baths 
are  regularly  given,  although  in  the  w^omeu's  building  the  sup- 
ply of  hot  water  is  very  inadequate. 

The  histories  of  a  number  of  the  inmates  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  assistance  in  various  ways  given  whenever  it  would 
do  any  good.  The  visitors  are  received  with  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy by  the  Superintendent  and  matrons,  who  always  appear 
glad  to  see  them,  and  willingly  answer  all  questions  asked. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  October  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  found  to  bo  in  good  condition. 

The  building  for  women,  entirely  separate  from  that  for 
men,  was  especially  neat  and  orderly,  and  the  inmates  very 
comfortably  cared  for. 

The  men's  department  did  not  appear  to  be  as  well  looked 
after  as  the  women's  side,  and  the  room  set  apart  as  a  hospital 
Was  cold  and  cheerless,  the  furnace  not  having  been  started. 

The  beds  veere  clean,  as  was  also  the  bedding,  which  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  and  of  the  average  quality. 

The  wash-house,  which  has  been  erected  mainly  through  the 
urgent  efforts  of  the  Local  Committee,  looked  well-built  and  sub- 
staotial,  but  at  present  is  used  for  a  nursery,  as  it  contains  no 
^ater  or  other  appliances  for  washing  purposes. 

The  old  wash-house  is  still  used,  and  its  unfortunate  position, 
?^often  objected  to  by  the  Local  Committee  in  its  various  reports, 
IS  very  apparent.     Situated  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  men's 
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building,  it  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  loose  and  irregular 
conduct.  Many  men  and  women  areconimitted  here  for  various 
offenses  againk  the  law,  and  the  situation  of  the  building 
makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  properly  control  and  guard  this 
class  of  inmates.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Supervisoj-s  will  at  an 
early  day  finish  the  good  work  already  eomnienced,  as,  until 
this  is  done,  there  can  be  practically  no  separation  of  the  sexee. 
It  would  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  if  better  bathing  facilities 
were  provided  in  the  women's  building.  The  only  bath  tub  at 
present  there  is  in  the  dining-room,  and  for  that  reason  is 
rarely  used.  The  women  are  now  usually  taken  for  their  baths 
to  a  small  room  in  a  corner  of  the  men's  building. 

The  food  appeared  to  he  wholesome  and  well  cooked,  the 
potatoes  raised  on  the  farm  being  especially  fine. 

There  were  several  children  in  the  poorhouse  over  the  age  of 
two  j^ears,  but  their  stay  was  intended  to  be  only  temporary. 
They  had  been  received  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  very 
few*  private  families  would  have  received  them  until  they  had 
undergone  a  cleansing  process.  It  was  for  this  purpose  only 
they  were  kept  in  the  poorhouse.  The  Society  to  Protect  Chil- 
dren from  Cruelty,  from  wiiom  such  children  are  usually  sent, 
is  working  very  actively  to  secure  funds  for  a  building  of  their 
own,  in  w^hich  children  can  be  received,  and  thus  saved  from 
even  a  temporary  stay  in  the  poorhouse. 

The  practice  followed  in  this  county  of  boarding  the  depend- 
ent children  in  family  homes  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 

Rockland  County. 

In  this  county  there  is  no  organized  Committee.  A  very  ef- 
ficient Visitor,  appointed  in  187»,  reports  as  follow^s: 

No  special  provision  is  made  for  the  sick  as  regards  special 
rooms  or  diet.  They  sit  in  the  common  sitting-room  or  lie  in 
their  own  rooms,  and  are  waited  on  only  by  the  other  inmates 
and  the  matron.  There  is  but  one  paid  employee,  i,  e.,  cook,  be- 
sides the  keeper  and  his  wife. 

The  special  needs  of  the  institution  are  stated  to  be: 

Two  competent  nurses,  one  for  the  women^s  building  and 
one  for  the  men's.  A  comfortable  room  fitted  up  for  the  sick  io 
each  of  the  buildings.  A  better  supply  of  water  and  a  steam 
pump  to  render  it  available,  in  order  that  personal  cleanlineas 
•may  be  insisted  upon,  and  protection  from  fire  secured,  Kegular 
religious  services  could  be  secured,  it  is  thought,  with  little 
effort,  and  are  very  desiiable. 

The  poorhouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  July  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary, 
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Repairs  to  the  building  usod  bv  the  keeper's  family  and  for 
the  feoiale  department  had  just  fceen  completed,  A  new  roof 
bad  been  put  on,  and  all  the  old  phitnhing  torn  out  and  replaced 
by  a  new  and  improved  kind.  It  had  been  impossible  to  use  the 
old  bath  rooms  because  of  the  imperfect  water  supply  and  sewage 
arrangement. 

The  new  bath-rooms  looked  exceedingly  well,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  former  defects  had  been  remedied.  One  bath-room  was 
intended  for  the  keeper's  family  and  one  for  the  women's  de- 
partment of  the  almshouse.  There  were  no  bath-rooms  in  the 
men's  building. 

The  keeper's  wife  said  that  the  usual  spring  house  cleaning 
had  not  been  done  owing  to  the  repairs  and  constant  presence  of 
workmen;  hut  there  was  no  special  reason  to  find  fault  either 
with  the  cleanliness  or  order  in  the  women's  building.  The 
building  for  the  men  was  not  as  well  built,  neither  was  it  in  as 
good  oi*der.  Roofers  and  other  workmen  were  busily  engaged 
making  repairs  of  various  kinds,  and  this  was  said  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  rooms  here  were  not  found  either  clean  or 
orderly. 

A  male  cook  who  appeared  very  capable  was  employed  to  do 
the  cooking  for  the  inmates,  and  a  man  was  employed  to  help 
with  the  farm  work;  besides  these  there  were  no  responsible  em- 
ployees to  assist  the  keeper  and  his  wife  to  care  for  the  sixty- 
seven  inmates  found  at  time  of  visit.  In  the  women's  depart- 
ment an  old  and  feeble  woman  who  had  been  an  inmate  was  era- 
ployed  as  nurse  at  a  salary  of  four  dollars  per  month.  Sht^  her- 
self begged  to  be  released,  saying  she  was  not  able  to  do  the 
work  expected  of  her.  In  such  cases,  where  the  nurse  is  incom- 
petent, there  is,  no  doubt,  much  suffering  experienced  by  those 
who,  wliile  not  being  strictly  hospital  patients,  are  yet  too  weak 
to  be  able  to  help  themselves.  An  instance  was  noticed  of  a 
Tery  old  and  apparently  sick  woman  sitting  out  in  the  hall,  who 
was  tot)  weak  to  drive  away  the  flies  which  clustered  thickly 
about  her  She  was  only  a  degree  more  miserable  than  her 
companions  and  no  one  seemed  to  notice  her  particularly,  nor 
did  they  respond  to  the  request  of  the  keeper's  wife  that  she 
should  be  looked  after.  Unless  a  competent  person  is  em- 
ployed whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  individuals,  it  is  useless  to 
find  fault  with  officials  who  are  already  overworked. 

A  new  Superintendent  had  lately  been  elected  and  the  present 
l^eeper  and  his  wife  had  been  at  the  almshouse  only  a  few 
months.  They  both  appeared  capable  and  well-intentioned  and 
anxious  also  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  reforms  of  various 
kinds.  It  had  been  necessary  to  re-roof  all  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  almshouse  and  various  other  repairs  were  con- 
templated.    The  majority  of  the  inmates  were  old  and  feeble 
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people  and  a  capable  assistant 
most  serious  want, 

SARATOGA   COUNTV. 

The  Association  has  at  present  no  Committee  in  this  county. 

The  poorhouse  was  visited  in  October  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 

There  were  87  inmates  at  time  of  visit,  and  to  do  the  work 
of  house  and  farm  there  are  employed,  beside  the  Superintend- 
ent and  his  wife,  a  keeper,  a  man  to  work  on  the  farm  and  a 
woman  ''caretaker,"  formerly  an  inmate. 

The  insane  had  all  been  removed.  There  was  one  child  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  one  epileptic.  Many  of  the  rooms  looked 
very  comfortable  and  homelike,  but  there  was  not  a  uniform 

ndard  of  care  for  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  duties  of  the  female  employee  referred  to  as  a  '*car8- 
.ker  -^  appeared  to  be  confined  to  one  ward,  where  a  number  of 
very  feeble  and  irresponsible  women  were  collected.  She  not 
only  took  care  of  the  ward,  but  did  the  washing  and  ironing  for 
all  those  under  her  care.  This  took  her  away  from  her  special 
duties,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  a  wise  economy  of  either  time 
or  force. 

The  bath-rooms  on  the  women's  side  were  in  a  neglected  cod* 
dition,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  regular  use,  one  of  them  t)eing 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  rubbish. 

The  od(»r  from  the  inside  water-closets  in  this  department 
was  also  very  bad,  and  it  was  said  this  was  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  water  and  the  inmates  not  being  careful  to  cleanse  them 
properly. 

The  f(x>d  seemed  good  and  wholesome,  served  hot  and  in 
generous  quantity. 

While  not  agreeing  wholly  with  the  report  made  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Saratoga  Cnunty.  which  visited  the  ahnsbouse 
in  October,  and  found,  as  it  said.  **  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best 
regulated  houses,*'  it  is  believed  those  in  charge  are  very  kindly 
people,  and  treat  inmates  humanely.  With  the  small  force  of 
employees  at  their  command,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain tne  highest  standard  of  care.  To  do  this,  an  assistant 
should  be  employed  who  would  be  competent  to  assist  the  wife 
of  the  Supermtendent  in  taking  charge  of  all  parts  of  the  in* 
8titution. 

8T.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY, 

Organized  in  18S7. — The  Committee  of  St.  Lawi'ence  County 
was  reorganized  in  May,  1^93,  with  a  membership  of  seven,  m 
May  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  visited  the  poorhouMy  j 
and  in  September  it  was  again  visited  by  two  meml 
Committee. 
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Five  children  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor  during  the  ten  months  and  placed  in  families. 

The  ventilation  is  inadequate,  but  the  general  condition  of 
the  poorhouse  as  regards  cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage 
and  food  is  thought  to  be  good. 

A  monthly  report  from  the  Local  Committee  states  *Hhat 
there  is  in  the  County  House  one  family  of  four  children,  three 
of  them  being  over  the  age  of  two  years  and  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  the  fourth  a  baby  of  eighteen  months.  The 
Superintendent  is,  however,  making  arrangements  for  the 
adoption  of  the  three  boys,  and  expects  soon  to  have  them  i*e- 
moved.  Should  they  not  be  adopted  they  will  be  sent  to  an 
asylum.  The  condition  of  the  poorhouse  and  its  management 
in  every  detail  seems  to  be  thoroughly  excellent.  The  house 
and  grounds  are  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
inmates  are  clean  and  well  ventilated.  Every  proper  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  Superintendent  that  all  insane 
patients  should  be  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Ogdensburgh, 
and  this  has  been  done.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  some  of 
the  inmates  remaining  in  the  poorhouse  are  not  of  unsound 
mind.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  of  the  121  inmates  over  GO 
are  weak-minded,  but  whether  any  of  the  number  could  be  called 
insane  or  of  unsound  mind  would  probably  require  the  opinion 
of  an  expert.  Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  about 
the  grounds.  All  tlie  old  barns  and  stables  are  being  torn  down, 
and  a  new  and  spacious  barn  will  be  built,  more  to  the  rear  and 
farther  from  the  poorhouse  than  the  barn  formerly  stood.  The 
Committee  find  much  to  commend  in  the  present  management 
of  Superintendent,  the  Keeper  and  his  family. 

SCHENECTADY   COUNTV. 

Organized  187i>.— The  Committee  of  this  county  have  held 
three  meetings.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visited  five  times  by 
two  members  of  the  Committee.  There  are  no  special  rooms 
for  the  sick  :  some  effort  is  made  to  give  them  a  special  diet 
and  good  nursing.  During  the  past  year  the  poorhouse  has  been 
connected  with  the  city  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems, 
which  has  afforded  some  alleviation  of  the  conditions  described 
in  our  last  report.  The  great  need  in  this  county  is  the  con- 
struction  of  new  buildings. 

SCHOHARIE   COUNTY, 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Committee  of  this 
county  during  the  year. 

The  almshouse  was  visited  in  August  by  the  Assistant 
S^cretaiy. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  shocking  condition  m 
which  it  was  found.  The  apartments  were  unclean  as  were 
likewise  the  uncared-for  men  and  w^oraen  who  occupied  them. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  wi>re  absent  picking  hops  on  the 
day  of  the  visit,  and  the  twenty-eight  inmates  were  left  in 
charge  of  an  elderly  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
keener. 

Several  men  were  gathered  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  their 
company  was  a  feeble- minded  woman  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  Tiie  women's  apartments  were  directly  above  those  of  the 
men,  and  tliere  was  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  except  that  at 
night  the  door  leading  up  the  stairway  to  the  female  denartment 
was  locked.  In  the  daytime  there  was  nothing  to  hinaer  them 
passing  to  and  fro. 

There  were  sixty  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  almshouse^ 
and  no  regular  help  was  employed  except  the  keener  and  his 
wife.  They  were  together  paid  $300  per  year,  ana  $2i»0  addi- 
tional were  allowed  to  hire  extra  help,  if  necessary.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  house  and  inmates,  it  was  inferred  that  little, 
if  any,  of  this  money  was  thus  expended. 

There  were  no  bath-tubs  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
water-closets  for  men  and  women  were  outside  and  under  one 
roof,  being  separated  only  by  a  board  partition. 

The  majority  of  the  inmates  were  very  old  or  feeble-minded. 
Those  who  were  able  to  walk  were  wandering  around  in  an 
aimless  manner,  while  the  sick  and  feeble  were  left  to  care  for 
themselves.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  an  old  wo  man  ^  bent  nearly 
double  vrith  age,  had  gotten  out  of  bed  and  sat  in  her  night- 
dress, cowering  over  a  stove  in  which  there  was  no  fire.  The 
room  was  unventilated  and  the  air  extremely  foul. 

There  were  no  children  in  the  almshouse;  one  had  been  bom 
there  during  the  year,  whose  mother  had  killed  it  at  birth. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  a  feeble-minded  woman,  and  this  was 
her  second  illegitimate  child;  she  had  also  killed  the  first  one  as 
soon  as  it  was  horn. 

Four  of  the  inmates  were  epileptics. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  attempt  in  this  alms- 
house to  maintaining  even  a  moderate  standard  of  cleanliness 
either  in  the  house  or  in  the  condition  of  the  inmates.  The  im- 
pression given  was  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable. 

SEXECA  COUNTY. 

Organized  1882.— The  Committee  has  held  one  meeting  with 
an  attendance  of  twelve.  The  poorhouse  has  been  visit^  by 
nearly  all  the  diffei^nt  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  October  la 
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B.  Favorable  reports  were  made  as  to  the  improvement  o1 
the  poorhouse  during  the  past  year.  A  Special  Committee  was 
appointed  to  lay  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  request  that 
a  competent  attendant  (not  a  pauper)  be  provided  for  the  sick 
and  infirm. 

I  1  The  poorhouse  in  this  nounty  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  There  were  at  that  time  45  inmates,  7  of 
whom  were  women. 

^  There  were  three  other  employees  besides  the  keeper  and  his 
wife.  The  women^s  department  appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good 
order,  but  on  the  men's  side  the  condition  was  not  so  good. 
'••  The  young  man  who  was  employed  as  cook  also  took  charge 
of  the  men's  department.  He  said  he  did  the  best  he  could,  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  he  a  proper  classification  of  the  inmates, 
as  a  larger  number  of  able-bodied  men  than  is  usually  seen  in 
such  a  small  almshouse  were  sitting  idly  around,  making  no  ef- 
fort to  do  anything.  With  proper  direction  there  were  enough 
men  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  various  rooms  of  the  men's 
department  thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  order. 

There  was  no  detached  hospital,  but  special  rooms  were  set 
apart  to  be  used  in  case  of  sickness. 

On  the  men's  side  there  was  a  bath-tub,  but  none  on  the 
women's  side  of  the  house.  The  sleeping- rooms  for  the  men 
were  directly  above  those  for  the  women.  Many  of  the  men 
were  lying  on  their  beds  and  lounging  around  their  sleeping- 
rooms,  although  quite  early  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  third 
floor  was  a  sink  for  washing  purposes,  but  on  turning  the  faucet 
no  water  flowed.  This  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  windmill 
not  working  to  supply  the  reservoir.  The  kitchen  was  clean 
and  in  good  order;  the  bread  appeared  sweet  and  wholesome; 
DO  butter  was  given  at  any  time  except  to  those  who  worked 
on  the  farm. 

For  supper  on  the  day  of  visit  there  was  dry  bread  and  coffee. 
When  asked  if  the  inmates  could  have  plenty  of  milk,  the  answer 
was  **  not  any  milk  is  given  them  at  this  time  of  year." 

There  were  no  very  sick  men,  hut  on  the  women's  side  there 
was  a  very  sick  woman  who  required  a  surgical  operation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  serious  case  could  be  successfully 
treated  with  the  kind  of  nursing  available  in  the  almshouse. 

There  were  no  insane,  no  children  and  no  epileptics;  many  of 
the  inmates  appeared  to  be  feeble-minded.  The  manner  in 
^hich  this  almshouse  was  conducted  did  not  give  a  favorable 
impression. 

STEUBEN   COUNTY. 

OrganizedASS2. — Therehave  been  no  stated  meetings,  but  fre- 
quent conferences  have  been  held  by  various  members  of  the 
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Committee,  and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  frequently.  The 
Committee  report  that  absohite  separation  of  the  sexes  is  im- 
possible, but  that  a  strict  supervision  is  maintained* 

10  children  have  been  during  the  year  sent  to  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Home,  3  to  the  Davenport  Home,  and  1  to  the 
Custodial  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Women. 

The  epileptics,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  poorhouse,  though  tliere  seems  to  be  no  special 
institution  to  which  they  can  be  sent.  Such  an  institution  is 
greatly  to  be  desired* 

There  is  an  excellent  now  and  commodious  hospital,  heated 
by  hot  air  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  sjiecial 
diet  for  the  sick,  and  special  nurses.  There  is  a  bath-room  and 
wat^r*closet  in  the  hospitab  A  special  cook  is  employed.  The 
eight  paid  employees  are  considered  suflficient  for  the  present 
needs. 

The  general  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  drainage, 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  keeper  and  matron 
are  intelligent  and  efficient ♦  They  give  cheerful  assistance  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  and  do  all  in  their  power  for  those 
under  their  care. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  dietary  of  the 
poorliouse  during  the  past  year.  There  is  now  a  bill  of  fare  for 
each  day.  The  difTerent  buildings  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  condi- 
tion by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  keeper.  During  the  past 
summer  a  windmill  ^vas  erected  on  tlie  grounds,  which  con- 
veys water  to  a  tank  of  masonry  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  poor- 
house  farm.  This  tank  has  a  capacity  of  825  barrels,  and  an 
elevation  of  150  feet.  There  are  connecting  pipes  to  all  the 
buildings,  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes, 
fire  and  domestic. 

The  special  need  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  a 
better  system  of  drainage,  to  the  securing  of  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Comnnttee  will  now  be  directed. 

SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 

Organized  Aprils  1B82»  — The  Committee  has  held  nine  meet- 
ings with  an  average  attendance  of  two  members,  and  the  p€>or- 
house  has  been  visited  monthly  during  the  year. 

There  wore  37  children  received  in  the  Children's  Home, 
of  whom  6  have  been  returned  to  parents,  and  22  have  been 
placed  in  other  homes. 

On  September  30,  1893,  20  children  between  two  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  remairted  in  the  **  Home/' 

The  condition  of  the  poorhouse  is  good  as  to  cleanliness, 
water  supply,  ventilation  and  food.  The  draimige  is  defectire 
and  bids  fair  to  remain  so. 
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The  management  of  the  house  and  farm  is  better  than  has 
been  known  for  twenty  years  past — the  condition  of  the  inmates 
is  satisfactory.  The  persons  employed  are  the  best  to  be  pro- 
cured for  the  price,  and  the  children  in  the  **  Home"  are  under 
excellent  supervision,  and  the  best  of  care,  both  physically  and 
morally* 

SULLIVAN   COUNTY, 

The  Association  has  at  present  no  Visiting  Committee  in  this 
County. 

The  poorhouse  was  visited  in  September  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

There  were  05  inmates,  and  besides  the  keeper  and  his 
wife,  only  one  person  was  employed,  a  man  to  help  on  the  farm. 
The  female  department  is  a  part  of  the  same  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  keeper's  family.  Everything  here  was  found  to 
be  very  clean  and  orderly.  Several  of  the  inmates  had  comfort- 
able looking  rooms,  adorned  with  things  belonging  to  them- 
selves. This  made  it  .seem  very  homelike,  and  the  owners  ap- 
peared quite  happy. 

There   was  no  bath-tub  in  the  house,  but  it  was  said  the  in-   ' 
inates   were   required  to  bathe,  and  sometimes  were  taken  some  ' 
distance  away  to  a  building  fofmerly  occupied  by  the  insane, 
and  w^hich  had  good  bathing  facilities.     This  was  probably  only 
a  summer  arnuigement,  j 

The  building  occupied  by  the  men  was  some  distance  from 
the  main  house  and  had  few  conveniences.  There  were  in  this 
house  three  quite  sick  men,  each  with  a  room  to  himself.  They 
were  attended  by  some  of  the  other  inmates.  It  was  said  also 
that  the  keeper  was  very  good  to  them,  and  personally  looked 
after  their  wants.  Men  were  bathed  in  a  tub  placed  in  the 
laundry,  which  was  in  another  detached  building. 

Considering  the  small  amount  of  help  and  the  facilities  for 
doing  the  work,  the  inmates  of  this  almshouse  appeared  to  be 
v^ell  taken  care  of.  Those  in  charge  seemed  to  be  very  kindly  dis- 
posed and  desirous  of  doing  wiaatever  was  in  their  power  to 
make  every  one  comfortable. 

The  case  of  a  blind  boy  of  17  was  noted  by  the  visitor.  Dur* 
ing  the  winter  he  attends  the  school  at  Batavia,  and  is  brought 
l^ick  to  the  almshouse  in  the  summer  holidays.  Tliis  arrange- 
Doent  was  commented  on  by  the  visitor,  but  the  answer  was  re- 
turned that  the  boy  was  happy  and  at  home  with  them,  and  had 
*8  a  room-mate  a  very  intelligent  man  who  look  a  gi^eat  inter- 
est in  him.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the  surroundings  of 
^  almshouse  are  likely  to  have  the  best  influence  on  a  growing 
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TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

Organized  June,  1874, — There  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  ^ 
Iiocal  Committee,  but  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  twice  by  ■ 
four  or  five  diflferent  menibers.  The  present  general  condition  of 
the  institution  is  excellent  A  new  house  has  been  built  in  tb© 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  $20,000»  and  although  unfinished  in  regard 
to  grading  of  grounds,  everything  is  in  good  order  and  inmatoe 
con  I  for  table. 

U  is  not  thought  that  sufficient  help  is  employed,  a  compe- 
tent nui-se  being  needed  to  relieve  the  Superintendent,  who  at 
present  takes  entire  charge  of  the  hospital  department.  He  not 
only  serves  the  food  to  those  wlio  are  sick,  but  very  often  pre- 
pares it  and  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  when  at  home,  responds 
promptly  to  calls  from  the  hospital. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  new  building  for  men  was  prac- 
tically completed,  as  also  were  the  repairs  to  the  old  almshouse, 
occupied  by  the  Superintendent's  family  and  the  female  depart- 
ment. 

The  capacity  of  the  house  has  been  increased,  it  being  large 
enough  to  accommodate  150  persons.  There  were  at  date  of 
visit  only  40  inmates,  but  as  the  Superintendent  had  decided  to 
withdraw  out-door  relief  in  certain  cases,  and  substitute  a  resi- 
dence in  the  almshouse,  whenever  practicable,  the  number  to  bt 
cai^ed  for  will,  without  doubt,  be  larger  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  greatly  improved  accomraoda- 
tionst  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  a|^- 
pear  to  be  certain  defects  in  planning;  as,  for  instance,  placing  a 
new  and  expensive  building  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  barn,  w^hen 
there  was  so  much  space  to  locate  it  in  a  better  position;  also 

E lacing  bath-rooms  and  w*ater*clo:5ets  for  men  and  women  side 
y  side  in  a  part  of  the  basement  to  be  reached  only  by  going 
outside  of  the  house,  either  down  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
laundry,  or  from  the  woman's  building  across  a  broad  j-ard* 
For  old  and  feeble  persons  this  seems  almost  a  cruelty,  especially 
if  they  are  taken  to  these  bath-rooms  to  be  bathed  in  the  winter 
season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Superin tan- 
dent  will  devise  some  plan  of  opening  a  more  convenient  way 
by  cutting  a  door  through  soma  part  of  the  now  solid  wall  of  the 
cellar. 

The  drainage  is  said  to  lie  excellent,  and  the  water  supply 
from  a  spring  abundant  for  the  basement  and  fii-st  floor,  oat 
there  is  not  force  enough  at  present  to  raise  it  to  the  secood 
story.     It  is  intended  to  place  a  tank  in  the  attic,  which  will  rem-  h 
edy  this  difficulty.  f 

Two  rooms  in  the  remodelled  old  building  are  set  apart  far  a 
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hospital,  and  adjoining  each  of  these  is  a  bath-room  with  closet 
attached  fcn'  the  use  of  patients. 

There  is  a  pleasant  large  sittingroom  for  the  men  on  the  fii'st 
floor  of  the  new  building;  also  a  dining-room  and  convenient 
pantry.  A  Biniilar  arrangement  for  the  woman  has  been  made 
in  tlie  old  building.  The  bed -rooms  are  congregate  in  both  de- 
partments, but  are  large  and  well  ventilated  with  huge  cliimneys 
and  plenty  of  window^s;  the  stairways  are  broad  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. The  work  in  the  buildings  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
a  solid  and  substantial  manner,  the  defects  being  more  in  the 
original  plans  than  in  the  way  they  have  been  carried  out. 

Besides  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  w^ho  lives  at  the  alms- 
house, there  are  two  paid  employees,  one  a  man  to  work  on  the 
farm,  the  other  a  female  cook  for  the  inmates. 

There  wei^  seven  men  sick  in  the  hospital,  tw^o  of  whom 
were  hkely  to  die  at  any  time.  It  was  said  the  Superintendent 
was  very  attentive  to  the  patients,  doing  much  of  the  nursing 
himself.  There  was  evident  need  of  an  experienced  w^oman  as 
nurse  or  matron  to  relieve  the  already  overworked  Superin- 
tendent 

ULSTER  CO0NTY, 

Organized  May,  1874.— During  the  last  year  several  meetings 
have  been  held.  The  matter  of  out-door  relief  by  Alms  Com- 
missionei-s  of  the  City  of  Kingston  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
of  the  several  towns  has  been  under  discussion  and  advisement, 
and  initiatory  steps  towards  districting  the  city  for  visitation, 
etc.,  have  been  taken. 

The  City  Almshouse  at  Kingston  was  visited  in  September  by 
the  Assistant  Secretaiy,  and  found  to  be  clean,  orderly  and  very 
well  conducted.  There  were  40  inmates,  and  three  people  em- 
ployed besides  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  matron  appeared  to  be  a  capable  woman,  not  only  a  good 
nurse  but  a  good  housekeeper  also. 

The  inmates  were  carefully  classified  and  under  eflScient 
supervision. 

The  nearness  to  the  city  makes  it  less  difficult  to  maintain 
discipHne,  as  in  case  of  serious  insubordination  a  police  officer 
can  be  summoned  at  once  by  telephone. 

The  County  Almshouse  at  New  Paltz  was  also  visited  in  Sep- 

teraber  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  J  and  found  to  be  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  City  Almshouse,     Here  there  was  no  apparent 
^classification  and  the  institution  was  neither  clean  nor  orderly. 
.    The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  lives  in  the  fine  large  build - 
^R  originally  built  for  the  paupers,  while  these,  to  the  number 
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of  one  hundred,  are  housed  in  a  much  smaller  building  formerly 
used  by  the  insane.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangemeut  the  in- 
mates are  crowded  closely  together,  indeed,  far  too  crowded  to 
admit  of  proper  care. 

The  Superintendent's  son,  a  young  man  not  long  out  of  his 
teens,  is  the  keeper,  and  is  the  only  paid  employee  except  a 
baker.  The  farm  work,  housework  and  nursing  are  done  by  the 
inmates. 

The  pauper  inmates  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  in  the 
almshouse,  the  locking  up  at  night  being  entrusted  to  two  of 
them.  All  the  employees  in  the  house  live  with  the  Superintend* 
ent*8  family.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  may  well  be 
questioned. 

In  the  kitchen  a  feeble  minded  woman  was  found  working  in 
company  with  a  young  man  whose  drinking  habits  prevented 
him  from  living  outside  the  Almshouse. 

The  woman,  it  was  said,  had  been  placed  in  tlie  Almshouse 
by  her  father,  w  ho  was  unable,  on  account  of  her  immoral  tend- 
encies, to  suflHciently  protect  her  in  his  own  home* 

The  Superintendent  was  urged  to  place  her  in  the  Custodial 
Home,  at  Newark, 

There  was  one  epileptic,  several  insane  persons  and  two  in* 
fants.  One  of  the  latter,  a  white  child,  w^as  placed  in  the  charge 
of  an  old  colored  man  and  his  wife,  its  own  mother  having  beea 
committed  to  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  water,  several  bath-tubs,  and 
many  conveniences  for  keeping  house  and  inmates  clean  and 
tidy.  There  appeared  to  be  no  one,  however,  whose  business  it 
was  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  this  purpose. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  appeared  to  be  afflicted 
in  some  way,  being  either  very  old  and  feeble  or  hopelessly 
crippl*^d.  Many  of  the  latter  were  also  feeble  minded  and  en- 
tirely helpless.  Their  condition  was  indescribably  sad,  as  from 
their  appearance  it  was  evident  the  care  and  attention  given 
them  were  entirely  inadequate. 

The  bread  was  excellent,  and  several  inmates  praised  tba 
food. 

The  number  of  people  employed  is  not  suflScient  to  carry  on 
the  almshouse  in  an  afticient  manner  and  properly  nurse  and  care 
for  the  inmates, 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY. 

Organized  October  28,  1884.— The  Local  Committee  has  held  m 
no  meetings,  but  tlie  poorhouse  has  been  visited  the  usual  num-  f 
ber  of  times. 

The  condition  of  the  institution  is  said  to  be  very  good  as  to 
cleanliness,  water  supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  food,  eta 
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Organized  July  16,  IS 82. — There  have  been  three  repjulaf 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  averaging  an  attendance  of  seven 
members,  and  the  poorhouse  has  been  visited  from  six  to  eight 
times  during  the  ten  months  ending  September  30. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  institution  is  satisfactory:  the  water 
supply  scant,  but  is  being  increased;  the  drainage  is  fairly  good, 
and  ventilation  such  as  old  buildings  admit  of* 

The  special  needs  are  a  hospital  and  a  new  building  to  sup- 
plant the  very  old  main  building  now  in  use.  An  assistant 
matron  is  also  needed  to  relieve  the  present  matron,  who  works 
very  liard  and  receives  no  salary. 

From  a  recent  letter  the  following  is  quoted:  *'The  Wayne 
County  Poorhouse  is  well  kept,  because  we  are  fortunate  iu  hav- 
ing an  excellent  woman  at  tlie  head.  She  is  humane^  energetic. 
kind'heai'ted  and  beloved  by  the  inmates.  She  keeps  the  old 
building  in  good  condition,  and  she  feeds  the  inmates  with 
plain,  well-cooked  food.  It  is  possible  to  criticise  and  condemn 
the  hospital,  the  laundry  and  the  old  poorhouse  building,  but  no 
!  good  would  come  from  it.  We  are  planning  to  do  our  best  to 
secure  a  new  hospital  the  coming  year,  and  feel  some  assurance 
of  success," 

WESTCHESTER  COUKTY. 

Otganized  January  9,  1S72.— No  regular  meeting  has  been 
held  during  the  year,  no  occasion  having  arisen.  The  poorhouse 
has  been  visited  ten  times  by  five  different  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sick  there  are  four  wards  in  men's 
hospital,  and  one  ward  and  a  special  room  for  confinements  in 
women's  Iiospital,  Special  diet  is  supplied  when  ordered  by 
physician.  One  fairly  competent  male  nurse  (not  trained)  who 
can  take  pulse  and  temperature  and  a  woman  nui^e,  old  and 
inefiBcient,  are  the  only  paid  nurses.  It  is  impossible  for  these 
two^  even  if  both  were  veiy  competent,  to  take  charge  of  the 
women's  w^ai'ds  and  the  men's  hospital. 

The  general  condition  of  the  house  as  to  cleanliness  and  food 
supply  is  good,  the  drainage  and  ventilation  poor.  The  water 
supply  will  be  good  when  the  new  reservoir  is  completed. 

The  special  needs  are  fire  hydrnnts  near  the  wooden  building 
^orth  of  main  house  and  several  bath-tubs  for  the  use  of  inmates. 
The  bank  of  the  stream  east  of  the  poorhouse  is  in  an  aboniin- 
aWe  condition.  A  sewage  drain  empties  into  an  exposed  mud 
"ank,  and  the  effluvia  from  it  are  strong.  Tliese  facts  were 
[Sported  to  the  Supervisors  several  months  since,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 
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The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  July  hy  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  It  was  found  to  be  a  large  and  well- 
managed  institution.  There  were  177  inmates,  of  whom  75 
were  in  the  hosjiital  and  seven  were  infants.  The  hospital  for 
the  men  is  a  detached  building;  that  for  the  women  is  in  i 
portion  of  the  main  building.  Of  the  thirteen  paid  employees 
one  is  a  resident  physician.  There  is  also  a  visiting  physician 
who  comes  a  certain  number  of  times  each  week. 

The  male  nui'se  employed  was  considered  competent,  but  on 
the  women's  side  Hiere  wasquilean  elderly  woman,  whodidnoti 
_jappear  to  be  equal  to  the  duties  required  of  her.  It  was  said  that  ■ 
~  trained  nurse  was  in  contemplation.  The  very  capable  matron 
showed  with  commendable  pride  every  part  of  the  large  alms* 
house.  The  kitchen  for  the  inmates  was  the  only  place  that  was 
not  scrupulously  clean  and  ordeily,  A  change  of  cooks  had  just 
taken  place  and  the  new  cook  liad  not  yet  gotten  things  to  his 
liking.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  there  was  no  refrigerator^ 
and  the  cold  meat  which  was  intended  for  the  inmates'  breakfast 
the  next  morning  stood  exposed  in  a  large  wooden  tub,  proti?cted 
tram  flies  and  dost  only  bv  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting.  This 
meat  had  been  cooked  the  day  before,  and  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing it  exposed  on  a  hot  July  day  was  very  Questionable.  The 
fish  already  cooked  and  intended  for  the  day  b  dinner  was  also 
standing  out  exposed  in  pans,  and  presented  a  very  uninviting 
appearance.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  ouite  enough  care  taken 
to  keep  the  food  in  a  thoroughly  wholesome  condition.  An 
ice-house  or  a  refrigerator,  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  cold 
meat  intended  for  the  inmates^  as  well  as  other  things  which 
are  better  for  being  kept  cool,  seemed  almost  a  neoessary  part 
of  the  outfit  of  the  almshouse  kitchen. 

The  laundry  is  a  fine  new  building,  with  an  engine  and  all 
the  modern  appliances  for  washing  by  steam. 

There  were  six  mothers  in  the  nursery  with  their  babiea 
Many  of  these  women  were  employed  at  various  duties  about 
the  house.  When  it  was  suggested  that  thost^  who  were  strong 
and  well  could  be  placed  in  situations,  each  taking  her  child  with 
her,  it  was  said  that  people  who  came  to  get  help  were  asked  to 
sign  a  bond,  agrc^^ing  to  keep  the  mother  until  the  child  was  two 
years  old,  and  as  they  usually  infused  to  do  this,  very  few  women 
could  get  situations  from  the  almshouse  until  after  their  children 
were  two  years  old.  This,  of  course,  was  a  very  natural  ohjectioii 
on  the  part  of  employei^,  A  comely  looking  young  woman 
who  was  working  about  the  hospital  had  told  tlie  matron  that 
she  cared  less  and  less  to  go  out  with  her  child,  a  state  of  mind 
not  unusual  with  those  who  have  lived  any  length  of  time  in  an 
institution. 
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The  children  wei'e  taken  care  of  in  the  nursery  by  the  older 
young  mothei 


rhile  the 


7ho  were  able, 


rked  at 


women, 
various  duties. 

An  insane  woman  was  confined  in  one  of  the  rooms,  but 
her  stay  was  only  temporary,  the  intenlion  being  to  remove 
her  to  a  State  hospital  as  soon  at  arrangements  could  be 
made. 

The  management  deserve  much  commendation  for  the  gen- 
erally good  appearance  of  all  parts  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Westchester 
County  Visiting  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Tarrytown, 
October  27,  1893.  They  were  prepared  and  offered  by  Dr.  C. 
Dunham: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  H,  R.  Wortbington 
this  Committee  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  its 
original  and  most  valuable  merabera.  Mrs.  Wortbington  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Committee  from  her 
first  appointment  until  the  time  of  her  death,  and  visited  the 
County  House  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to  Tai'rytown. 
She  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of 
the  County  House,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  children  there, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  de- 
sire to  record  their  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Wortbington 's  work 
and  character. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes^ 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  State  Charities'  Aid  Association, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Chas.  J. 


H.  E.  Gregory,  Secretary. 


Gould, 
Chairman ,  pro  tern. 


WYOMING  COUNTY. 

The  Association  has  at  present  no  Visiting  Committee  in  this 
county, 

Wyoming  County  Poorhouse  is  situated  one  mile  from 
Varysburg,  and  eight  miles  from  Attica,  Visited  by  the  Secre- 
tary, September  28th.  The  wooden  buildings  comprising  the 
Wyoming  County  Poorhouse  are  at  present  undergoing  exten- 
sive alterations,  which  will  result  in  something  much  more  like 
a  modern  poorhouse*  The  plans  for  the  improvements  were 
drawn  by  the  same  architect  as  those  for  Orleans  County. 
The  building  formerly  used  for  the  men  has  been  moved  to 
the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  administration  building,  and  will 
be  used  for  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  bakery  and    pantry.     The 
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second  floor  is  to  be  arranged  for  an  infirmary,  bath-rooms, 
assembly  hall  and  three  bed  rooms.  It  is  proposed  to  build  in 
the  rear  of  this  and  connected  by  a  corridor,  a  one-story  brick 
building,  20  x  38  ft.,  for  a  laundry  and  ironing-room,  the  base- 
ment of  which  could  ultimately  contain  the  plant  for  heating 
all  the  buildings  by  steam.  The  separate  building,  connecting 
with  the  proposed  dining-rooms  by  a  protected  walk,  -which  is 
now^  used  for  women,  is  to  be  used  as  a  men's  building,  while 
the  w^omen  will  occupy  the  building  formerly  used  for  tbo 
insane  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  administration  buildiog,  to 
which  it  also  will  be  connected  by  a  closed  corridor. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  reservoir  fed 
by  springs.  This  will  undouhtedly  be  carried  through  all  the 
bnildiogs  to  afford  nnich  needed  protection  against  fire,  the 
buildings  being  constructed  of  wood.  There  is  a  thorough; 
system  of  underground  drainage  and  special  means  of  ventim* 
tion  in  all  rooms  used  by  the  inmates. 

The  present  number  of  inmates  is  54:  Males  28,  females  M, 

A  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  is  impossible  during  the 
present  extensi^^e  alteration  of  the  buildings.  It  is  thought^ 
however,  that  the  inmates  are  always  under  supervision.  The 
new  arrangement  of  buildings  will  enforce  entire  separation^ 
except  in  the  yards. 

During  the  year  one  child,  over  two  years  of  age,  has  been 
for  a  time  at  the  poorhouse.  She  has  recently  been  placed  in  a 
family  through  the  efforts  of  the  keeper.  The  indenture  in  use 
does  not  call  for  any  specified  attendance  at  school.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  there  are  at  present  no  children  supported  by 
Wyoming  County  in  institutions,  all  having  been  placed  ia 
families.  No  children  were  born  in  the  poorhouse  during  the 
year. 

Six  of  the  inmates  are  idiotic,  and  37  of  the  others  are  aV( 
sixty  years  of  ago.     There  are  no  epileptics.    None  of  the  inmatenl 
are  able-bodied,  but  some  are  able  to  work  on  the  farm  at  times. 

All  are  bathed  weekly.     Religious  services  are  not  held  at 
present.     Until  recently  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  has  con- 1 
ducted  a  Siuiday  school,  but  in  her  absence  there  are  uo  ser-" 
vices.     There  are  burial  services.     Reading  matter  is  provided  in 
abundance. 

There  are  no  cases  of  acute  illness  at  the  poorhouse.  An 
infirmary  ward,  as  provided  by  the  new  plans,  will  improve  the 
present  niadecjuate  facilities  for  caring  tor  the  sick.  The  paid 
force  consists  of  keeper  and  wife,  two  male  assistants  and  Iwo 
female. 

The  unteacbable  idiots  are  cared  for  by  an  unpaid  helper. 
In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  buildings  there  is  neoei- 
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^rily  much  disorder,  but  the  keeper  and  his  wife  seem  to  have 
the  welfare  of  their  charge*^  at  heart  and  the  administratioa  is 
believed  to  be  kindly  and  efficient. 


YATES  COUNTV. 
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Organized  May,  1884.— The  poorhouse  has  been  visited  three 
times  by  five  different  membeni,  but  no  meetings  have  been 
held. 

There  is  no  special  hospital,  properly  so  called,  but  the  sick 
are  apparently  made  fairly  comfortable  in  their  own  rooms. 
In  all  but  two  cases,  each  pauper  has  a  single  room,  which 
adds  to  their  comfort  when  ill.  Those  who  are  feeble  and  sick 
are  allowed  special  articles  of  diet,  many  of  them  being  sup- 
plied from  the  keeper's  table.  The  condition  of  the  poorhouse 
under  the  new  keeper  seems  to  be  better  than  usual  It  was 
thoroughly  clean,  the  bread  was  good  and  sweet,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  whole  institution  was  in  creditable  shape.  The  chief 
need  seems  to  be  for  a  small  hospital,  separate  from  the  house, 
and  perhaps  an  employee  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  inmates  generally. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  visited  in  August  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary, 

It  was  found  to  be  in  a  moderately  good  condition,  the 
most  objectionable  feature  being  the  men's  detached  hospital, 
which  was  neither  clean  nor  orderly.  This  building  was  also 
used  as  a  laundry,  and  a  place  for  bathing  the  male  inmates 
in  summer,  the  water  being  carried  to  the  portable  tin  tub  in 
pails. 

There  was  ample  room  in  the  main  house  to  accommodate 
all  the  sick,  but  it  w^as  said  to  be  less  trouble  to  attend  to  them 
in  the  detached  building. 

The  two  bath' rooms  in  the  male  and  female  departments 
were  supplied  with  rain  water  from  a  tank  in  the  attic;  well 
water  was  used  for  all  other  purposes. 

Of  the  thirty-two  inmates  only  seven  were  women.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  a  very  old  woman  was  lying  in  a  bed,  which  was 
unclean  and  untidy,  as  was  also  the  room.  She  was  attended 
by  two  women,  both  of  whom  wei  e  epileptics. 

The  female  department  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
Daeo^s  side;  there  appeared  to  be  no  one  of  the  inmates  capable 
of  superintending  and  seeing  that  it  was  kept  clean,  the  woman, 
(an  inmate)  who  formerly  attended  to  this  duty,  having  died. 

The  air  on  this  side  was  also  very  impure,  for  although  it 
^as  a  warm  day  the  windows  were  all  closed. 
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There  were  no  insane  and  no  children.  A  number  of  the 
inmates  were  feeble-minded  and  a  large  proportion  very  old  and 
infirm. 

Besides  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  a  man  was  employed  to 
work  on  the  farm,  a  cook  for  the  inmates'  kitchen,  and  a  servant 
for  the  keeper's  family.  The  bread  was  very  good  and  the 
kitchen  and  cooking  utensils  were  clean  and  in  good  order. 

The  keeper  appeared  to  be  very  kindly  disposed  and  anxious 
to  do  well,  but  had  never  been  in  an  almi^ouse  before  his  ap- 
pointment in  April  to  the  position  he  now  holds.  It  is  probable 
that,  as  he  becomes  more  experienced,  things  will  improve. 

A  farm  of  300  acres  is  attached  to  the  poorhouse. 
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Appendix  A. 

RiGBT  OF  Entrance  Law— State  Charities  Aid  Assoctai 


OeneraL — All  Counties, — Laws  of  Neiv  York, 

Chap.  635,  Laws  of  1893. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

Approved  bj  the  Qovemor,  Mny  6,  1693.    Paaa«d,  three- flfihii  bein^  present. 

The  Peonle  of  the  State  of  Neto  Yorh^  represented  in  Senate 

and  Assemhlt/^  do  enact  as  follows:  j 

Section  L  Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Courts  on  written' 
application  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  through  its 
President  or  other  officer  designated  by  its  Board  of  Managers, 
may  grant  to  such  persons  as  may  be  named  in  said  application, 
orders  to  enable  such  personSj  or  any  of  them,  as  visitors  of  such 
Association  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  in  behalf  of  said 
Association,  any  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  owned  by 
the  State,  and  the  county,  town. and  city  poorhouses  and  alms- 
houses within  the  State.  The  persons  so  appointed  to  visit, 
inspect  and  examine  said  institution  or  institutions  shall  reside 
in  the  county  or  counties  from  which  said  institution  or  institu- 
tions receive  their  inmates,  and  such  appointment  shall  he  made 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  judicial  district  in 
which  said  visitors  reside.  Each  order  shall  specify  the  institu- 
tion to  be  visited,  inspected  and  examined,  and  the  name  of 
each  person  by  whom  such  visitation,  inspection  and  examina- 
tion shall  be  made,  and  shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  it  shall  have  been  granted,  unless  sooner  revoked. 

§  2.  All  persons  in  charge  of  any  such  institution  shall  admit 
each  person  named  in  any  such  order  into  every  part  of  such 
institution,  and  render  such  person  every  possible  facility  to 
enable  him  to  make  in  a  thorough  manner  such  visit,  inspection 
and  examination,  which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for  a  public 
purpose,  and  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  public  benefit.  Obedience 
to  tne  orders  herein  authorized  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  obedience  is  enforced  to  an  order  or  mandate  made 
by  a  court  of  record. 

§  3.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  shall  make  annual 
ipeports  of  the  results  of  its  visits  and  inspections  made  under 
this  Act  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  upon  matters  relating  to 
the  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  said  Board;  and  to 


I 


16  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  upon  matters  relating  to  ttie 
institutions  subject  to  inspection  or  control  by  said  CommisslQ0, 
Said  reports  shall  be  made  ou  or  before  the  first  day  of  Deceni' 
ber  for  each  preceding  fiscal  year, 

§  4.  Chapter  323  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ss,: 


State  of  New  York,         ) 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  J 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file 
in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  tliat  the  same  is  a  correct 
transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

Frank  Rick, 

Secretary  of  State 


Appendix  B. 


Extracts  from  recommendations  of  the  state   board  or 

CHARITIES  TO  THE  LEOISLATURE  OF  1893  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
E8TABUSHMENT  OF  A  STATE  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

I. 

There  should   he  established  in  Livingston  County,  in  thi 
State,   a  colony  for  epileptics,   to  be   ktiowu  as  the  Souj 
Colony, 

XL 

There  should  be  excluded  from  the  colony,  at  least  in  its  be- 
fi;iniiiDgs  and  formative  stages,  all  insane  epileptics. 

III. 
The  objects  should  l>e  to  secure  a  community  for  the  humane, 
curative,  scientific  and  economical  treatment  and  care  of  epilep- 
tics»  exclusive  of  insane  epileptics;  to  fulfill  which  design  there 
should  be  provided,  among  other  things,  a  tract  of  fertile  and 
productive  land,  in  a  healthful  situation,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  w^holesome  water,  sufficient  means  for  drainage  and 
disposal  of  sewage,  and  sanitary  conditions;  and  there  should 
be  furnished,  among  other  necessary  structures,  cottages  for 
dormitory  and  domiciliary  uses,  buildings  for  an  infirmai-y,  a 
schoolhouse  and  a  chapel^  workshops  for  the  proper  teaching 
and  productive  prosecution  of  trades  and  industries;  ^1  of 
which  structures  should  be  substantial  and  attractive,  but  plain 
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There  should  be  a  Board  of  nine  Managers  of  the  Sonyea 
Colony,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  The  fall  term  of  office  of  each  ap- 
pointed Manager  should  be  eight  years  after  the  first  appoint- 
ments; and  the  terra  of  office  of  one  of  such  Managers  should 
expire  annually. 

The  qualifications  of  such  Managei-s  should  be  as  follows: 
Two  of  said  Managers  should  be  well-educated  physiciaos;  one 
or  two  of  the  Managers  should  be  woDien;  and  all  of  said  Man- 
agers should  be  citizens  of  the  State  and  residents  respectively 
as  follows:  one  in  each  of  the  eight  Judicial  Districts  of  the 
State,  with  one  additional  Manager  for  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York;  but  no  manager  should  reside  in  the  town  where 
said  colony  is  located  or  in  Livingston  County,  the  object  of 
such  i-estriction  being  to  prevent  local  influence  for  local  expen- 
penditures  of  State  money  beyond  general  requirements  or  nec- 
essary uses- 

The  Managers  should  receive  no  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, but  should  be  allowed  their  reasonable  traveling  and 
official  expenses,  when  duly  verified  and  approved  by  an  audit- 
ing committee  of  the  Board,  and  duly  presented  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  colony  for  payment. 

■  ^- 

The  Board  of  Managers,  within  sixty  days  from  their  ap- 
pointment,  should   submit  to  the  Attorney-General,  the  land 
contract  with  option  in  the  State,  reported  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  this  session,   and  an  official 
search  and  abstract  of  the  title  of  the  tract  of  land  described  in 
^eaid  contract,  containing  eighteen  hundred  acres,  more  or  less, 
^Rately  occupied  and  owued  by  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
HSelievers,  situate  in  Groveland,  in  Livingston  County;  and  if 
Hsuch  title  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney* General,  and  cer- 
■tified  by  him  to  be  good  and  free  from  incumbrance,  the  Board 
^of  Managers  should,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  accept  a  good 
and  sufficient  deed  of  conveyance  of  said  tract  of  land  to  the 
^State,  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General;  and  thereupon 
B^^6  Ti^asurer  of  the  State,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller, 
'      should  pay  therefor,  in  matmer  to  be  provided,  the  consideration 
of  $125,000,  with  proportionate  reduction  for  deficiency,  if  any, 
in  the  quantity  of  land,  winch  is  assumed  in  said  contract  to  be 
at  least  eighteen  hundred  acres,  for  said  purchase  price. 

Provided  that  if  such  title  shall  not  be  approved,  or  such  deed 
mth  a  good  title  free  from  incumbrance  cannot  be  secured,  the 
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Board  of  Managers  should,  so  soon  as  practicable,  report  the 
facts  to  the  LegislatuiB.  m 

VL  1 

Upon  securing  the  conveyance  of  said  tract  of  land  to  the 
State,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney- General  as  aforesaid^ 
the  Board  of  Managers  should  immediately  put  the  premises 
thus  conveyed  into  proper  condition  for  reception  of  patients, 
and  should  receive  them  gradually  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
and  for  such  uses  and  purposes  should  utilize  the  present  build- 
ing and  improvements  upon  said  premises. 


VIII. 


d 


The  act  establishing  the  colony  should  appropriate  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  up\vai*d  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  should 
provide  that  the  treasurer  of  the  State  shall,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  said  colony  such  sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required 
for  the  purchase  of  land*  improvements  and  betterments,  erec* 
tion  of  buildings  and  furnishmg  the  same,  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  the  same,  and  putting  the  lands  and  buildings  into 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  patients  and  beneficiariee^ 
not  to  exceed  ^125,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  as  herein- 
before stated,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
such  other  purposes. 


IX. 


d 


The  direct  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  would  be 
the  relief  of  a  numerous  class  of  sufferers,  of  which  there  are 
over  five  hundred  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State,  and  as  many 
thousands  in  its  families  of  the  relatively  poor  and  indigent;  to 
promote  which  benefits,  New  York  should  be  quick  to  follow 
where  Ohio  has  taken  the  lead  and  precedence  in  this  work  of 
humanity.  M 

X.  ' 

The  indirect  insults  of  proper  provisions  for  the  medical  treat- 
ment and  education  of  epileptics,  and  their  employment  in  the 
{)rofitable  prosecution  of  trade  and  industries  and  agricultural 
abors  in  colony  life,  would  be  to  remove  from  the  almshousee 
duties  which  they  cannot  discharge;  and  to  release  poor  mid 
indigent  families  from  their  tendencies  to  become  dependent 
upon  charity,  on  account  of  their  infirm  members;  and  thua  to 
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promote  a  wise  and  true  economy  and  public  policy  in  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism. 
Dated  January  11,  1893. 

By  direction  of  the  board. 

Oscar  Craig, 

President, 


I 
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[There  were  also  included  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities*  favorable  opinions  from  an  hydrauhc  engineer  as  to 
the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  protection  from 
fire,  from  an  analytical  chemist  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
water  for  domestic  uses;  from  an  architect  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  a  large  number  of  the  buildings  and  changes  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  the  proposed  uses;  from  Dr.  Frederick  Peter- 
son, of  this  Association,  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  land  and 
buildings  for  a  colony  for  epileptics,  together  with  authentic 
statements  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  healthfulness  of  the 
location.  There  were  also  included  cuts  of  the  principal  buildings 
now  upon  the  property,] 


Appendiz  C. 

Children's   Law, 
Laws  of  1884,  Chapter  438.— An  Act  to 


revise  and  consoli- 
date  the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  the  custody  and  care  of 
indigent  and  pauper  children  by  orphan  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Passed  May  31»  1884;  three-fifths  beine: 
present. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  County  Superintendent 
or  Ovei-seer  of  the  Poor,  Board  of  Charity,  or  other  officer  to 
send  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  as  a 
pauper,  to  any  county  poorhonse  or  almshouse  for  support  and 
care,  or  to  detain  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen 
years  in  such  poorhouse  or  almshouse;  but  such  County  Super- 
intendents, Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Boards  of  Charities  or  other 
officers  shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  families, 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals  or  other  appropriate  institutions,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  are  hereby  directed  to  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  When  any  such  child  shall  be  so  provided  for  or 
placed  in  any  orphan  asylum  or  such  other  institution,  such 
child  shall,  when  practicable*  be  so  provided  for  or  placed  in  such 
asylum  or  such  other  institution  as  shall  then  be  controlled 
by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 
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EXTRACTS 
Trial  of 
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Children, 
Chapter  217,  Laws  of  1892,  Section  !• 


Any  such  child  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor  shall  be 
finally  cojumitted  to  some  such  institution  and  not  to  any  prison 
or  jail  or  penitentiary  longer  than  is  necessary  for  its  transfer 
thereto.  "So  child  under  restraint  or  conviction,  actually  or  ap- 
parently under  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  be  placed  in  any  prison 
or  place  of  confinement,  or  in  any  courtroom,  or  iu  any  vehicle 
for  transportation  in  company  with  adults  charged  witn  or  con- 
victed of  crime. 

**  Section  2.  Anew  subdivision  is  hereby  added  to  Section 
291  of  said  Code,  to  read  as  follws: 

**7.  All  cases  involving  the  commitment  or  trial  of  children 
for  any  violation  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  any  police  court  or  court 
of  special  sessions,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by  such  court 
at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  therefor  by  it,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases,  of  which  session  a 
separate  docket  or  record  shall  be  kept." 


Ths  New  Yoek  BocicfT  fob  thx  FmKTVMnoN  or  Csxtkltt  to  CfiXLuam. 
No.  im  Bast  23d  Street,  (Comer  4th  Ato.), 

New  York  November  17,  1893, 
Homer  Folks,  Esq., 

Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Dear  Sir; 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2l5t,  relative  to  the  separate 
detention  and  trials  of  children,  I  would  state: 

■  First,— After  the  passage  of  the  laws  referred  to,  this  society 
invited  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  same,  and  on  May  20, 
1H93,  Superintendent  Tlioinas  Byrnes  issued  an  order  to  the 
police  force  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  a  copy  is  en* 
closed.    (See  below.) 

Second.— No  children  at  the  present  time,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  to  our  knowledge,  are  detained  in  station  houses 
at  night,  but  are  brought  to  the  society's  new  building  (since 
about  May  15,  18118),  and  there  cared  tor  at  its  expense  until 
their  examination,  and  subsequently,  if  comraitted  for  trial, 
until  that  takes  place,  w^hen,  if  convicted,  they  are  permanently 
committed  to  some  Institution  or  Reformator3\ 

Third.- In  the  matter  of  separate  trials  of  children,  the  law 
is  not  mandatory,  but  states  that  the  Court  may  so  conduct  thera. 
The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Police  Justices  was  called  to  this 
law,  and  by  i-e^olution  the  Board  changed  the  order  of  businesg^ 
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m  police  courts  (Rule  IV.  subject  4),  directing  that  children's 
cases  should  be  broaght  up  in  the  afternoun  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, after  3  p.  M.;  and  as  far  as  possil)le  all  children  should  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  general  court- room,  and  from 
any  contact  with  the  criminal  cases  when  brought  before  it. 

Fourth.— 'I his  Society  has  detailed  to  each  Court  two  of  its 
special  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  first  ascertain  from  parties 
attending  in  relation  to  children,  particularly  tliose  of  destitu- 
tion, the  facts,  and  then  bring  the  matters  before  the  Magistrate 
and  procure  the  necessary  orders  of  investigation.  They  arrange, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  all  examinations  and  commitments  of  chil- 
dren to  be  as  private  as  possible,  so  that  such  children  will  not 
be  brought  into  contact  with  any  pei-^ons  arraigned  for  crime 
before  the  Magistrate, 

Fifth, — One  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  new  law 
is,  that  many  reformatories  and  institutions  decline  to  receive 
children  who  may  be  committed  for  petty  offenses  for  short 
periods,  or  for  specified  or  limited  sentences.  Another  difficulty 
has  been  the  want  of  room  in  many  of  the  police  court  build- 
ingSj  so  as  to  secure  a  separate  and  distinct  room  for  the  exam- 
inations  and  trials  of  children. 

Sixth.— In  the  new  Criminal  Court  building,  to  be  opened 
about  January  1,  1894,  on  Centre  street,  corner  of  Franklin,  this 
society,  aided  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  has  had  allotted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  children  two  large 
rooms  fronting  on  Centre  street,  so  that  all  children  taken  there 
as  witnesses,  or  as  offenders,  in  criminal  cases  to  be  tried  in  the 
building,  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  adult  prisoners. 

Seventh. — At  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  held  at  Rochester,  October  3d  and  4th, 
the  subjects  refen*ed  to  were  very  fully  discussed;  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  operations  of  the  laws  had  been  quite  general 
throughout  the  State,  but  were  particularly  observed  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  In  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Albany  and 
Syracuse,  **  Shelters/*  or  places  of  detention  for  children  have 
been  opened  by  the  societies;  the  police  and  police  authorities 
have  been  availing  themselves  of  the  same,  and  a  general  tend- 
ency has  been  shown  not  to  lock  up  children  in  station-houses. 
Dor  in  the  common  jails.  One  report  even  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  members  of  a  society  located  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities 
had  actually  taken  the  children  to  their  own  homes,  rather  than 
to  permit  their  being  detained  in  the  station  houses,  or  locked 
up  in  the  jail,  and  there  had  cared  for  them  until  their  cases 
were  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Courts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

With  great  respect, 

ElBRIDGE  T.  GrERRY, 

Presideul,  &c* 
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Pouc*  DzpiaiifMrr  or  rax  Crrj  o9  Niw  Yonx, 
No.    aOO    Mulberry    SU«et« 

New  York,  May  20,  189S. 
General  Order,  No.  321. 

Capta  in , 

~^^ Prectrict, 

Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of 
Chapter  130  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  in- 
corporating; of  Societies  for  the  Pmvention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren/- to  wit: 

"  4.  M«gi«tratee,  confiUblt^a,  Bberiffs  and  officers  of  police  shall,  as  occasion  mtj 
require,  aid  the  society  ao  incorporated,  ita  officers,  members  aad  ag-ents  m  the  eiiroro#> 
meDt  of  all  laws  whicb  dow  are  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  relatiog  to  or  aMmstkxtg 

children/' 

You  will  instruct  the  members  of  your  command  to  be 
watchful  and  diligent  in  regard  to  the  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  in  every  case  where  a  violation  may 
occur  in  their  presence  or  to  their  knowledge,  to  promptly  arreat 
the  offenders  and  notify  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  No.  297  Fourth  Avenue  (corner  of 
East  Twenty- third  Street),  of  the  fact  of  such  arrest,  and  request 
its  attention  thereto.  You  will  report  forthwith  to  such  Society 
without  delay,  and  if  possible  before  the  children  are  taken  be- 
fore the  Court  or  Magistrate  for  disposition,  the  arrest  of  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  charge  upon  which  the 
arrest  was  made,  and  also  whenever  an  arrest  is  made  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  any  criminal  offense  against  a  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Section  6,  Chapter  iW, 
Laws  of  1891,  you  will,  when  any  female  actually  or  apparently 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  comes  into  your  custody,  at  once 
transfer  her  therefrom  to  the  custody  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  making  proper  entry 
thereof  on  the  blotter  and  the  morning  returns, 

I^ei^ons  applying  at  the  station  house  for  lodging,  with  chil- 
dren, should,  if  appearances  and  circumstances  justify  it,  he 
detained  as  vagrants,  sent  to  Court,  and  the  Society  notified. 
The  Society  will  take  charge  of  all  children  brought  to  the 
station-house  at  night»  except  nursing  infants. 

The  Society's  office  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  PoUce 
Headquarters,  and  messages  can  be  sent  at  any  hour, 

Thomas  Byrnes, 

Superintendent. 
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Appendix  E« 

Chapter  061,  Article  12,  Sections  203,  204r,  205  and  20t?,  being 
a  revision  of  the  la%vs  relating  to  sanitary  arrangements 
in  institutions  for  children,  and  regulating  baby-farming, 
(included  in  the  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
health). 

Sec.  203.  Examination  and  Quarantine  of  Children  Admitted 
to  Institutions  for  Orphans,  Dpstitute  or  Vagrant  Children,  or 
Juvenile  Delinquents. — Every  institution  in  this  State,  incor- 
porated for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  or  caring  for 
orphan,  vagrant  or  deBtitute  children,  or  juvenile  delinquents, 
except  hospitals,  shall  have  attached  thereto  a  regular  physician 
of  its  selection,  duly  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  in  good  professional  standing,  whose  name  and  address  shall 
be  kept  posted  conspicuously  within  such  institution  near  its 
main  entrance.  The  words 'Vjuvenile  delinquents"  here  used 
shall  include  all  children  whose  commitment  to  an  institution  is 
authorized  by  the  Penal  Code,  The  officer  of  every  such  insti- 
tution, upon  receiving  a  child  therein,  by  commitment  or  other- 
wise, shall,  before  admitting  it  to  contact  with  the  other  in- 
mates, cause  it  to  be  examined  by  such  physician,  and  a  written 
certificate  to  be  given  by  him,  stating  whether  the  child  has 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  especially  of  the  eyes  and  skin, 
which  might  be  communicated  to  other  inmates,  and  specifying 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  thp  child,  the  presence  of 
any  indication  of  hereditary  or  other  constitutional  disease,  and 
any  deformity  or  abnormal  condition  found  upon  the  examina- 
tion to  exist.  No  child  shall  be  so  admitted  until  such  certifi- 
cate shall  have  heen  fornished,  which  shall  be  filed  with  the 
commitment  or  other  papers  on  record  in  the  case  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  who  shall,  on  receiving  such  child,  place  it  in 
strict  quarantine  thereafter  from  the  other  inmates  until  dis- 
charged from  such  quarantine  by  such  physician,  who  shall 
thereupon  endorse  upon  the  certificate  the  length  of  quarantine 
and  the  date  of  discharge  therefrom, 

204.  Monthly  Examination  of  Inmates  and  Reports. — Such 
physician  shall  at  least  once  a  month  thoroughly  examine  and 
inspect  the  eutii'e  institution,  and  report  in  writing,  in  such  form 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  or  Directors  of  the  institution  and  to  the  local  board 
of  the  district  or  place  where  the  institution  is  situated,  its  condi- 
tion, especially  as  to  its  plumbing,  sinks,  water-closets,  urinals, 
privieSj  dormitories,  the  physical  condition  of  the  children,  the 
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existence  of  anycontagiotis  or  infectious  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  eyes  or  skin,  their  food,  clothing  and  cleanliness,  and 
whether  the  officers  of  the  institution  have  provided  proper  and 
suflficient  nurses*  orderlies  and  other  attendants  of  proper  capac- 
ity to  attend  to  sucli  children,  to  secure  to  them  due  and  proper 
care  and  attention  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness  and  health, 
with  such  reconimendations  for  the  improvement  thereof  as  he 
may  deem  proper.  Such  Boards  of  Health  shall  immediately  in- 
vestigate any  complaint  against  the  management  of  the  institu^ 
tion  or  of  the  existence  of  anything  therein  dangerous  to  life  or 
health,  and  if  proven  to  be  well  founded*  shall  cause  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  without  delay. 

205,  Beds,  Ventilation.— The  bods  in  every  dormitory  ia 
sucli  institution  shall  be  separated  by  a  passage-way  of  not  less 
than  two  feet  in  width,  and  so  arranged  that  under  each  the  air 
shall  freely  circulate,  and  there  shall  be  adequate  ventilation  of 
each  bed,  and  such  dormitory  shall  be  furnished  with  such 
means  of  ventilation  as  the  local  Board  of  Health  shall  prescribe- 
In  eveiy  dormitory  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air-space  shall  be 
provided  and  allowed  for  each  bed  or  occupant,  and  no  more 
beds  or  occupants  shall  be  permitted  than  are  thus  provided  for, 
unless  free  and  adequate  means  of  ventilation  exist,  approved 
by  the  local  Board  of  Health,  and  a  special  permit  in  writing 
therefor  be  granted  by  such  board,  specifying  the  number  ot 
beds  or  cubic  air  space  which  shall,  unaer  special  circumstances, 
be  allowed,  which  peimit  shall  be  kept  conspicuousl}'  posted  in 
such  dormitory.  The  physician  of  the  institution  shall  im- 
mediately notify  in  writing;  the  local  Boai-d  of  Health  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  or  Di lectors  of  the  institution  of  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  section. 

20*;.  Baby  Farming.— Ho  person  shall  i-eceive  or  board  more 
than  two  infants  under  three  years  of  age  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time,  unless  accompanied  by  their  parents^  relatives  or 
some  person  entitled  to  their  custody,  or  unless  within  two 
days  after  the  reception  of  every  such  infant  beyond  the  first 
two,  a  license  shall  be  duly  issued  by  the  Mayor  or  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city,  or  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  village  or 
town  where  such  infant  is  to  be  received  or  boarded,  s})ecifyiog 
the  name  and  age  of  the  child  and  the  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence  of  the  person  so  undertaking  its  care,  and  authorizing 
such  person  to  receive  and  board  the  same.  The  officers  of 
every  incorporated  society  for  the  prevention  of  cixielty  to  chil- 
dren may  at  all  reasonable  times  enter  and  inspect  the  premises 
where  such  infants  are  so  received,  boarded  or  kept,  and  thw 
shall  see  that  the  i>rovisions  of  this  section  are  duly  enforced. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  corporations  incorporated  under 
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3e  laws  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  caring 
for  foundlings  or  abandoned  or  homeless  infants. 


Appendix  F. 

CUMULATIVE  SENTENCES  BILL, 

State  of  New  York. 

IN  SENATE, 

January  18,  1893. 

ACT  to  fix  the  sentences  of  pei'sons  convicted  for  public 
intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy  in  the  city 
of  New  York*  at  the  terna  of  six  months,  ana  to  empower 
the  commissioners  of  cliarities  and  corrections  to  discharge 
persons  so  committed, 
TTie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  m  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  I,  Whenever  any  person,  who  is  convicted  in  the 
city  of  New^  York,  either  by  competent  testimony  or  upon  his 
own  confession,  of  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or 
vagrancy,  is  not  immediately  released  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fine  *[or  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  upon  its  remission],  but  is 
committed  by  a  judge,  police  justice,  recorder  or  other  magis- 
trate, to  the  city  prison,  penitentiary,  alms  house  or  work-house 
of  said  city,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committing  magistrate  to 
commit  such  person  for  the  term  of  six  months^  and  no  person 
so  committed  shall  be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 

g  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  superintendent  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  city  prison,  penitentiary*  alms-house  or 
work  house  to  ascertain  from  the  records  of  the  institution 
under  his  charge,  and  from  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
person  so  committed,  whether  such  person  has,  within  two 
years  previous  to  such  commitment,  been  before  committed  to 
such  institution  upon  conviction  of  either  of  the  offenses  of  pub- 
lic intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy. 

§  3.  Whenever  such  warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief 
officer  shall  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that  any  person  so  commit- 
ted has  before,  within  such  period,  been  convicted  of  either  of 
said  offenses,  and  committed  to  such  institution,  either  by  direct 
commitment  or  by  transfer  from  some  other  of  said  institutions, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  charities 
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and  correction,  witbio  twenty* four  hours  after  such  person  shall 
have  been  in  his  custoiiy,  a  written  certificate  stating  the  nature 
of  the  oflfense  for  which  such  person  has  been  committed,  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  found  to  have  been  previously 
convicted  and  committed  within  said  period  to  such  institution. 

g  4.  Whenever  sucli  warden,  superintendent  or  other  chief 
oflBcer  shall  ascertain  that  any  person  so  committed  has  before, 
within  said  period,  been  coiivicte<i  of  either  of  said  offenses, 
and  has  been  committed  to  such  institution  either  by  direct  com* 
niitment  or  by  transfer  fi'om  other  of  said  institutions  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection»  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  per-son  shall  have 
been  in  his  custody,  a  written  certificate  stating  the  otfense  for 
which  such  person  has  been  committed,  the  date  of  the  last  pre- 
vious commitment  of  such  person  for  either  of  said  offenses, 
the  term  of  actual  imprisonment  under  such  previous  commit- 
ment, and  the  offense  for  the  conviction  of  which  such  pi*evious 
commitment  w^as  made, 

§  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  one  or  other  of  the  certificatee  re- 
(]uired  by  the  two  preceding  sections,  the  commissioners  of  char- 
ities and  correction  shall  forthwith  act  upon  the  case  of  the 
Erisoner  so  committed  ^[and  may  discharge  him  in  the  manner 
ereinafter  provided,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  discharge  any 
person  without  the  consent  of  the  committing  magistrate].  In 
all  cases  of  persons  committed  for  public  intoxication  or  disor- 
derly conduct,  who  have  been  certified  to  the  said  commissioners 
as  not  having  been  found  to  have  been  previously  committed 
within  two  years  next  preceding,  the  commissioners  may  dis- 
charge the  i.)erson  so  committed  after  the  expiration  of  five  days, 
and  they  shall  discharge  him  before  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  the  time  of  such  commitment.  In  all  cases  of 
vagmncv  and  of  persons  committed  for  pubHc  intoxication  or 
disorderly  conduct,  who  have  been  certified  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners as  having  been  found  to  have  been  previously  committed 
within  two  years  next  preceding,  the  commissioners  may,  in 
their  discretion,  discharge  such  pei*son  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  committed,  provided, 
however,  that  they  shall  not  discharge  any  person  who  has  been 
certified  to  Ibem  as  having  been  previously  committed  within 
two  yeai*s,  until  after  the  expiration  of  twice  the  time  during 
which  be  was  actually  imprisoned  under  his  last  previous  com- 
mitment. 

§  f^.  The  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction  may,  by 
order  entered  on  their  minutes,  delegate  to  one  of  their  number 
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the  powei's  conferred  upon  them  by  this  act»  and  may,  by  a  Hke 
order,  revoke  such  delegation. 

§  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
term  of  commitment  of  any  pei-son  beyond  the  period  of  six 
months,  nor  so  as  to  pre%^ent  any  judge,  police  justice,  recorder 
or  other  magistrate,  from  sentencing  any  person  to  pay  a  fine; 
but  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  so  fined  and  committed 
upon  the  non-payment  of  such  fine. 

§  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  tlais  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Appendia:  O. 

The  Hildebrand  Cumulative  Sentences  Law  of  Ohio. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  0856—1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio. 

Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  That  section  6856—1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6856— L  That  the  punishment  of  pprsons  convicted  of 
misdemeanors  and  sentenced  to  any  workhouse  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  shall  be  cumulative,  and  it  is  provided  that  where  any 
person  is  convicted  of  an  offense  under  the  law  of  the  state  or 
an  ordinance  of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  the  tribunal  before 
which  the  conviction  is  had  is  authorized  by  law  to  commit  the 
offender  to  a  workhouse,  and  a  previous  conviction  for  any  such 
offense  whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether 
committed  in  this  state  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  be  proved  against  such  person, 
the  sentence  for  the  last  offense  shall  not  be  lor  less  than  double 
the  penalty  imposed  for  such  previous  offense,  and  where  two 
previous  convictions  for  such  offenses  am  proven  against  the 
offender,  the  sentence  shall  not  be  less  than   for  double  the 
penalty  imposed  for  the  last  of  such  previous  offenses.     Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing  any   court   or  magistrate  to  impose  a  gi'eater  than   the 
maximum  penalty  now  provided  by  law  for  such  offenses,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided*     Every  person  who,  after  having 
been  three  times  convicted  and  sentenced  for  offenses  under  the 
law  of  the  state  or  any  ordinance  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  com- 
mitted in  this  state  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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states  of  America,  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offense  under  lfi#" 
law  of  the  state  or  an  ordinance  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
hereafter  conniiitted,  and  the  tribunal  before  which  such  con- 
viction is  had  is  authorized  by  law  to  commit  the  offender  to 
the  workhouse;  every  such  person  so  con%ncted  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  offender  and  mav  be  imprisoned  in 
a  workhouse  for  a  period  not  pjreater  than  tbree  j'ears  nor  less 
than  one  year,  unless  pardoned  by  the  governor;  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  court  may  further  oider  that  such  person  shall  stand 
committed  to  such  workhouse  until  the  costs  of  prosecution  are 
paid,  or  he  be  discharged  as  hereinafter  provided.  And  the  fact 
of  such  repeated  misdemeanoi's  shall  be  charged  in  the  informa- 
tion or  complaint  made  against  such  offender  and,  if  proved^  ■ 
ehall  be  stated  in  the  commitment  to  the  workhouse.  Providedt  ^ 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  conferring 
power  upon  any  court,  magistrate  or  mayor  to  sentence  any 
offender  to  said  workhouse  from  any  county  or  municipality 
outside  the  municipality  where  such  workhouse  is  situated* 
except  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law,  Aud  provided,  further, 
that  if  any  person  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  before  which  such 
conviction  was  had  that  a  pardon  was  granted  for  either  of  such 
offenses  on  the  ground  of  innocence,  such  conviction  aud  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  considered  as  such  under  this  act. 

Section  *I.  That  said  section  OS56— 1  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  ^,  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  it^  passage. 

Passed  April  19,  1893. 


of  New  York. 
1898. 
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Appendix 

General— All  Counties— Laws 

Chap.  214,  Laws  of 

ACT  to  appropriate  money  for  the  care,  medical  treatment, 
clothing,  support,  and  transportation  to  state  hospitals  of 
the  insane  poor,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  on© 
hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  nundred 
and  ninety, 

ApproTod  by  iht  Governor,  March  26,  1899.     PtMed.  thre*<^fifttij  l>«ini^  pr«ii#iit. 

Tfie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  SenaU 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1,  Thei*e  shall  be  imposed  for  the  fiscal  year  begin* 
ning  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
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iree,  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  real  and  personal  property  of 
this  state  for  the  care,  medical  treatment,  maintenance  and 
transportation  of  the  insane  poor  to  state  hospitals,  the  payment 
of  officers'  salaries,  the  payment  of  employes*  wages  and  ordi- 
nary and  incidental  repaira  in  state  bospitalSf  a  tax  of  one-third 
of  a  mill,  to  be  assessed,  levied  and  collected  by  the  annual  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  taxes  for  that  year  and  paid  by  the 
several  county  treasurers  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  to  be 
held  by  the  ti'easurer  for  application  to  the  purposes  herein 
specified.  Of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  no  money  shall 
be  paid  except  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
f  §  2.  The  medical  superintendent  of  each  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  cause 
to  be  prepared  by  the  steward  thereof,  duplicate  estimates  in 
minute  detail  of  the  expenses  required  for  the  hospital  of  which 
he  is  such  superintendent,  countersign  and  submit  one  of  such 
duplicates  to  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  and  retain  the 
other.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy  may  revise  said  esti- 
mate either  as  to  quantity  of  supplies  or  estimated  cost  thereof, 
and  certify  that  it  has  carefully  examined  the  same  and  that  the 
articles  contained  in  said  estimate  as  revised  by  it  are  actually 
required  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  shall  thereupon  present 
the  said  estimate  and  certificate  to  the  comptroller.  After  the 
estimate  has  been  approved  or  revised  by  the  commission^  the 
comptroller  shall  authorize  the  board  of  managers  to  make 
drafts  on  the  comptroller  as  the  money  may  be  required  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  which  drafts  shall  be 
paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller.  In  all  sueb  estimates 
there  shall  be  a  sum  named,  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
as  a  contingent  fund,  for  which  no  minute  detailed  statement 
need  be  made.  The  board  of  managers  shall  require  their  treas- 
urer to  give  a  bond,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  county 
judge  of  the  county  or  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  judicial  district  in  which  such  hospital  is  situated  in  a  sum 
to  be  named  by  the  comptroller.  The  superintendents  of  each 
of  the  said  institutions  or  their  representatives  shall  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  month  at  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commission  in  lunacy  at  the  office  of  the  commission  at  Albany 
to  consult  with  said  commission  with  reference  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  state  hospitals  and  par-, 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  use 
«f  said  hospitals.  And  where  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
any  state  hospital  questions  have  arisen  requiring  special  exami- 
nations some  member  of  said  board  may  be  designated  by  it 
to  attend  said  meeting, 

§  3.  The  treasurer  of  each  of  such  hospitals  shall  be  cus- 
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todian  of  all  moneys  received  from  the  comptroller,  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  thereof,  and  only  pay  out  such  money  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
managers.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  for  the  care  of  private 
patients  and  other  sources  of  revenue  of  the  hospital,  and  de- 
posit all  such  moneys  in  a  bank  designated  by  the  comptroller, 
and  shall  send  to  the  comptroller  and  to  the  commission  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  so  received  and  deposited  and  from 
whom  and  for  what  received  and  the  dates  on  which  such  de- 
posits were  made.  Such  statement  of  deposit  shall  be  certified 
by  the  proper  oflBcer  of  the  bank  receiving  such  deposit  or  de- 
posits. The  treasurer  shall  verify  by  his  affidavit  that  the  sum 
so  deposited  is  all  the  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  of 
hospital  income  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  deposit  appearing  on 
sucn  statement.  Any  bank  in  which  such  deposit  shall  be  made 
shall  before  receiving  such  deposit  file  a  bond  with  the  comp- 
troller of  the  state  for  his  approval  of  such  sum  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

§  4.  The  treasurer  of  each  state  hospital  shall  on  or  before 
the  fifth  day  of  each  month  make  to  the  comptroller  and  to  the 
commission  a  full  and  perfect  statement  of  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  specifying  the  items  thereof  for  such  hospital  for 
the  last  preceding  month,  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  vouchers  regularlv  rendered  according  to  their  respect- 
ive dates,  with  some  short  designation  thereon  of  the  consiaera- 
tion  of  payment  evidenced  by  the  vouchers  and  the  amount  of 
the  vouchers  carried  out  in  figures.  If  any  voucher  or  vouchers 
are  found  to  be  objectionable,  the  comptroller  shall  enter  his 
dissent  on  the  particular  voucher,  and  return  it  to  the  treasurer 
furnishing  the  same,  who  shall  cause  it  to  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  correction  and  immediately  return 
such  voucher  to  the  comptroller.  Every  such  statement  shall 
be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  treasurer  thereunto  annexed  as 

follows:  I, treasurer  of  the 

state  hospital,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  deposited  in  the 
bank  designated  by  law  for  such  purpose  all  the  moneys  received 
by  me  on  account  of  the  hospital  during  the  \kst  month;  and  I 
do  further  swear  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  abstract  of  *of  all 
the  moneys  received  and  expenditures  made  by  me  or  under  my 
direction  as  said  treasurer  during  the  month  ending  on  the 

day  of ,  18...    The  affidavit  of 

the  steward  shall  likewise  be  appended  thereto  to  the  effect  that 
the  goods  and  other  articles  tnerein  specified  were  purchased 
and  received  by  him  or  under  bis  direction  at  the  hospital,  and 

*  So  in  the  original. 


aat  the  goods  were  purchased  at  a  fair  cash  market  price,  and 
paid  for  iii  cash;  and  that  neither  he  uor  any  person  in  hiB 
behalf  had  any  pecuniary  or  other  interest  in  the  articles  pur- 
chased; that  he  received  no  pecuniary  or  other  benefit  there- 
from in  the  way  of  commissions,  percentage,  deductions  or 
presents,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nor  any  promises  of  future  payments,  presents  or  benefits,  or 
to  any  persons  for  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  that  the 
articles  contained  in  such  bill  were  received  at  the  hospital;  that 
they  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the  invoice  goods  i-eceived  and 
ordered  by  him,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

§  5,  The  bills  for  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  in  the  transportation  of  the  insane  poor  to  state  hos- 
pitals, iuchiding  services  of  women  attendants  for  women 
patients,  after  such  bills  have  been  approved  by  the  state  com- 
mission in  lunacy^  shali  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 

§  6.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  return  any  such  inmates  of  state  hospitals  supported 
by  the  state  as  may  be  found  to  have  no  le^al  residence  within 
tfie  state  to  the  countries  or  states  to  which  they  belong,  and  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  expend  so  mucli  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  purpose,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  comptroller. 

§  7.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy  may  appoint  two  agents, 
'whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure  from  relatives  and  friends  who 
may  be  liable  therefor  or  who  may  be  willing  to  assume  the 
cost  of  support  of  any  such  inmates  of  state  hospitals  as  are 
being  supported  by  the  state,  reimbursement  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  the  moneys  thus  expended.  The  compensation  of  each  of 
said  agents  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  and 
the  necessary  traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses  incurred 
by  him,  to  be  approved  by  the  comptroller. 

§  8,  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -three. 
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Appendix  I. 

Chapter  723,  Laws  of  1898. 

IN  ACT  to  amend  chaDter  four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundrea  and  eighty-two,  entitled  **  An  Act  to 
consolidate  into  one  act  ana  to  declare  the  special  and 
local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in  the  City  of  New 
York." 

Approved  by  iho  Goverourt  May  !&,  1693.     PMied,  three-fifths  being  present 

The  people  of  ike  Slate  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assenwly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.— Subdivision  four  of  paragraph  twenty-first  of  section 
one  hundred  and  ninety-foor  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eightytwo,  entitled  *' An  Act 
to  consolidate  into  one  act  and  to  declare  the  special  and  local 
laws  affecting  public  intei'ests  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  is 
hereby  amendea  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

4.  To  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 
twenty-five  dollai^s  for  each  homeless  or  needy  mother  who  re- 
ceived care  and  attendance  in  lying-in  wards  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  for  such  care  and  obstetric 
attendance;  and  the  further  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  per  month, 
and  proportionately  for  any  fraction  of  a  month,  for  each  mother 
thus  domiciled  and  attended  at  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  for 
each  homeless  or  needy  mother  with  a  nursing  infant  who  re- 
sides at  said  infirmary  at  the  request  of  or  by  permission  of  its 
officers,  and  wet-nurses  her  own  infant,  provided  such  residence 
shall  exceed  the  period  of  two  months,  but  the  said  monthly 
allowance  of  eighteen  dollars  shall  not  be  paid  for  a  longer 
period  than  for  one  year  for  any  mother  so  remaining  continu- 
ously. And  to  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  needy  mother  who  has  re- 
ceived care  and  obstetric  attendance  at  her  home  or  in  the  lyin^- 
in  wards  of  the  said  hospital,  for  such  care  and  obstetric  attend- 
ance; and  the  further  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and 
proportionately  for  any  fraction  of  a  month,  for  each  mother 
attended  at  the  birth  of  her  child  and  domiciled  at  such  hospital^ 
but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year;  and  also  for  each 
homeless  or  needy  mother  with  a  noising  infant  who  resides  at 
said  hospital  at  the  request  of  or  by  permission  of  its  officers  and 
wet-nurses  her  own  infant,  provided  such  residence  shall  exceed 
the  period  of  two  months.  But  such  sums  to  the  New  York 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women  shall  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately* 
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Society  for  the  Preyention  of  Crnelty  to  Ohildren*     Reports,  1892  and  1893, 

Bosqnelianna  Volley  Home,  BiDghAmton,  N.  Y.     Report,  1B8^91« 

BuS&lo  OrpbaQ  Asylum.     Haport,  IB91.     Also  Charter  and  By-tawa. 

Nobody's  Children.  Dieooui^e  of  Rabbi  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  before  Congregation 
Eodef  Shalom,  Philadelphia,  March  1893. 

Children's  Aid  Sooietv,  New  York  City,  1891. 

State  Indofltrial  Sohool  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Jan.  1892. 

New  York  JnTenile  Asylum.     1899. 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal,  Ix^ndoUp  England.  Pabliebed  quarterly.  July- 
September,  1892. 

Home  for  the  FriendleBS,  New  York  City,     1891,  1892  and  1893. 

Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Pennsylvania^  1892. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Comoiittee  on  Reformatories,  William  R.  Stewart,  Commii- 
Bioner  of  State  Board  of  Charities,     1892, 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.     Report,  1892, 

The  System  of  Boarding -out  Pauper  Children.  By  Florence  Davenport  HilL  Economic 
Journal,  March,  1893, 

Family  Life  vermis  Institution  Life,     By  Miss  Sophie  E.  Minton,  N.  Y.     1893. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Child  Saving  Work  to  Twentieth  National  Conference  of 
Cbaritiejs  and  Correction . 

Relating  to  Hospitals^ 

ProgreM  in  the  Care  and  Colonization  of  Epileptics.  By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D. 
1892. 

Ootline  of  a  Plan  for  an  Epileptic  Colony.     Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D. 

Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  Selection  of  a  Sit©  for,  and  the  Organization 
of  an  Epileptic  Colony.     1893. 

XHseusaion  on  the  Medicsl  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy.  What  Can  Vfe  Expect 
from  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy?    By  B.  Saeba,  M.  D.     October,  1891. 

Kew  Tork  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavla,  N.  Y.     Report. 

ComtnisBionera  in  Lunacy  of  Great  Britain      Report,  1892, 

Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  Bald^insville,  Mass.     1892. 

tJtioa  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     Report  of  Managers,  January,  1893. 

Seaside  Honse  for  Invalid  Women,  Atlantic  City»  N.  J.     Report,  1892. 

SoAshofe  House  for  Invalid  Children.    Report,  1893.     Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Peanaylvania  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  brief  history  by  H.  Van  Allen, 
B.  A.,  Mt.  Airy,  Phihidelphia,  Penn.     1893. 

Bnfido  State  HospitAl.     Report,  1891.     Bofalo  General  Hospital.     Report,  1892. 

B«port  for  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Deaf,  State  Board  of  Charities,  N.  Y.  By 
Wm.  R.  Stewart,  Commissioner. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Honpital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     1893. 

Slate  Aiylnm  for  Insane  Criminals.  Matteawan,  N.  Y.    Report  of  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, 1892;  also  Report  of  Commission,  1891. 
Bofton  City  Hospital.    Report,  January,  1893, 
Freth  Air  and  Goovalescent  Home  at  Summit,  N.  J.     1893. 
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A  Ymt's  Charitv  Work  in  BAJUmons,  1892. 

Amooiated  Cbantica  of  NewburRh,  N.  T.     1892. 

AMOciaied  Cbarities  of  Boston,  1S92, 

Oharity  OrgRniziitioD  Societv  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

WajTRide  Home,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y.     1S89, 

New  York  Associfttioa  for  ImproTiaR  the  Condition  of  tho  Poor. 

BoMton  Iai>titut«  Seasliore  Home.     Report,  189iS. 

VolunlAri'  Unofficial  Buperrision  of  Fnblio  Charitable  Inititntiotis  in  Coopermtioti 

with  Official  Boards.     Paper  read  at  the  International  Congreas  of  Cnaritiea. 

Correotion  and  Philanthropy,  by  Misa  Lonise  Lee  Schnyler,  June,  1893* 


Annual  Report.  1892. 
Report,  1892. 


Miscellaneous. 


Alio 


Michigan,  Board  of  State  Commissionera  of  Charities  and  Correction^  1891-2. 

Report  of  County  Agents,  1892. 
Michigan,   Tenth  Ann f ml  Conferenoe  of    Board  of   Correction  and  Charitiea. 

oember,  1891. 
Jiyumal  of  iiocial  Science,     1892. 

Nineteenth  National  Conference  of  Cbarities  and  Correction.     JiiJia»  1892. 
Kings  Connty  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Asaoclatiao* 

Report,  1892, 
County  8nperintendenta  of  the  Poor.     Proceedings  of  Annual  Co&Ye&tloDfl,  Angoil^ 

1892,  and  Jtme,  1893. 
Report  of  the  Commissionerfl  of  Btatntory  Reriaion  for  1890  and  1891.    Plutfl  L  and 

XL  of  each  year.    Albany »  N.  Y. 
Hinneaota  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities.    Report,  1892, 
Report  of  Inapector  of  Priaons,  Ac,,  of  Province  of  Ontario.    1892. 
Local  Oorernment  Board,  Great  Britain.     Report,  1891-2. 
Pennsylvania,     Report  of  Board  of  Commisaioners  of  Pnblic  Charities,  1892^ 
Laws  of  New  York,  1892  and  1893. 


SUBSCBIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS 


TO  THI 


STATE    CHAEITIES    AID    ASSOCIATION. 


Anntml  Income  Fund  Subscriptions^  for  the  ten  months  ending 
September  SOth,  1893. 


Kr.  William  H.  Appleton $50  00 

Mr.  George  8.  Bowdoin 50  00 

)G88  Rosalie  BaUer 100  00 

Mr.  0.  H.  CJoster 50  00 

MiasA.  P.  Gary 60  00 

Mrs.  Alfred  0.  Olark 50  00 

Mi88  Grace  H.  Dodge 50  00 

Mr.  H.  de  Coppet 50  00 

Mr.  William  £.  Dodge 50  00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Godkinand  Mrs.  A. 

B.  Sands 50  00 

Mr.  James  J.  Gk)odwin. 50  00 

lirs.  H.  Herrman 100  00 

Hr.  D.Willis  James 50  00 


Ififls  SylTia  LlTingston 

Mr.  Georf^e  8.  Morison 

Mrsr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Mr.  Archibald  Bogers 

Mrs.  J.  Hampden  Bobb 

Mrs.  Elliott  F.  8hepard. 

Miss  Georgina  Sohnyler 

Mr.  William  Alex.  Smith 

Miss  Lonisa  Lee  Sohnyler. . . . 

Miss  Emily  Tnckerman 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt 

Messrs.  A.  M.  and  A.  T.  White 


$60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

$1.350  00 


^nntuil  Subscriptions  received  for  the  ten  months  ending  /Sep- 

tember  SOth,  1893. 


lir.  D.  F.  Appleton $10  00 

^Crs.  Anohmaty 20  00 


U'ssH.  C.  Butler 

^rs.  N.  E.  Baylies 

^irs.  John  Crosby  Brown. 
^fra.  George  S.  Bowdoin. . 
V.  Butler. 


lira.  Wniiam  F.  Gary 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate 

Miss  Ellen  Collins 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Chadwick 

Mn.  William  Irving  Clark. . . 
Mr.  Emil  Caiman 


10  00 
5  00 
10  00 
10  00 
25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

500 

5  00 

6  00 
10  00 


Mr.  Charles  de  Bham,  Jr 10  00 

Miss  Julia  A.  de  Bham 5  00 

Mr.  Charles  de  Bham 5  00 

Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge 10  00 

Miss  Julia  L.  Delafield 5  00 

Mr.  Bobert  W.  de  Forest 10  00 


Mr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  , 
Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson. .. 
Mr.  Julius  Ellinger. . . 


Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox. 


Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hitchcock 

Birs.  Charlotte  A.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones 

Mr.  Bobert  Jaff ray 


Mrs.  Francis  P.  Einnicutt 

Bev.  G.  F.  Krotel 

Miss  Cornelia  Kinp; 

Mrs.  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland. . . 

Birs.  C.  B.  Lowell 

Miss  Catherine  G.  Livingston . 
Messrs.  S.  Liebmann's  Sons. . 
Mr.  James  B.  Ludlow 


$10  00 

500 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
10  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Bliss  8.  E.  Biinton. 


10  00 


Mw.  8.  C.  MiDton 

Mi88  Sarah  Mnrtia , . 

m 

$5  OO 

5  00 

10  00 

40  00 

10  00 
5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 
10  00 

10  00 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  DO 
10  00 

Mrs*  TboiDas  Chalmera  Sloans 

Mr.  George  N.  Seligman 

Mr.  Ja^job  H.  SchUr. 

Mrs,  Merritt  Trimble 

110  00 
26  00 
26  00 

10  00 

90  00 

6  00 

600 

26  OO 

10  00 

10  00 

10  OO 

500 

500 

5  00 

Mri.  Henry  W,  Mnnro^  ...... 

Mrs.  J.  W*  Minturo   , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    S.  M.  MioheL 

baclier , . . . «     .... 

lieesfB.  Joseph  Mayer's  Soot.* 

MlBsH.  D.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Edwin  Parsons 

Miss  0.  H,  Pfttterson 

Mrs.  Edward  T,  Potter.  .....* 

MisB  Bedmoad  , , * 

Mr*.  WilUBm  K.  Thome 

Mrs.  John  T.  T^rry.... 

Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas 

Mrs.  John  A*  Vanderpoel . , , . . 

Mr.  Bttche  HeE.  Whitlook .... 

Mr.  Horace  White 

Mrs.  H,  R  Winthrop 

Mr.  Th&odore  Wehk 

MiBS  JoBephine  Wisnar. ...... 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Yonng,  Jr 

Total 

Mr,  Frank  EooseTelt 

Mififl  a  L.  RobbitJB..    ., 

Mr.  S.  D.  Rosenbaum 

Mrs.  Wm.  Aiex.  Smitb 

f 

■   Donations  received  bet 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Bailey ,,,. 

0030  00 

i 

ktober 

160  00    ■ 
5  00    ■ 
5  00     ■ 

10  00     1 

10  00 

15  00 

25  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

60  00 

60  00 

200 

10  00 

to  00 

500 
25  00 
50  00 

&00 

10  00 
25  00 
500 
25  00 
60  00 

20  00 

wee7i  Ni 
Isi, 

$5  00 
20  00 

2  00 

500 

50  00 

10  00 

100  oo 

26  00 

5  00 
26  00 

5  00 

10  00 
5  00      1 
10  00 
50  00 
26  00 
25  00 
10  00 
50  00      ! 
100  00 

5  00 
25  00 

10  00 
50  00 

10  00 

-^vetnher  SOth,  1892,  and  C 
1893. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Gnmee. 

Mrs.  Gibson. , , 

Miss  Gathenue  W.  Bnioe 

Mim.  Bftxter 

Mr,  0«>.  BTicVbsnit  « « , .  •  ^ . . . 

Bfr.  B.  Seaman  Hays 

Mrs.  H.  O.  HaTemeyer. 

MrsL  Havemeyer 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Barney 

Mr,  FrikDk  S.  Bond 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hunt 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  ...,.<.»* 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson 

Hev.  Robert  Barbour. 

Mr.  F,  R.  Halsey  . 

Mr.  John  B.  Ireland 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Hubbard 

Mr.  James  H.  Jones. .    ....... 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup 

MissF.  A-  Jones............. 

Mrs,  0.  C.  Beaman 

Miss  Olara  Bryce, 

IfissEdiOi  Bryoe 

B      **f!|wb" 

^     "Cash" 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cootoit 

J.  H.  A 

•'C.  E  B/' 

Miss  Anna  C.  CUnoh 

Miss  Emma  A.  CLinoh 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Colby 

Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader 

Mr.  T.  8,  Clarkson  (spedalj. 

Mn,   Pimorlr          , , . .  t »  » .  i  • .  * 

MiM  Rneeland. 

Mrs.  J.  a  Lowrey 

Mr.  George  de  Forest  Lord. . . 
Mrs.  Woodbury  Langdon. .... 
Mrs,  Loew. - . , 

Miss  Mary  8.  McLean 

Mr.  John  A.  McKim ,., 

Mr.  DaTid  Marks 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Diokey 

Mr.  DormanB.  Eaton........ 

WtUiam  Ewart  A  Son 

H    Mrm.  J.  A.  C.  Gmj 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Moore 

Mr.  Peter  Mari^ .....*, 

Mr.  H.  0.  Northoote 
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Hn.  Oswald  Ottendorfer $100  00 

Mn.  Wm.  H.  Osbom 10  00 

Ifr.  B.  H.  Olyphant 6  00 

Mr.  Fiederiok  T.  Fftlmer. 50  00 

MkB  Penfold 25  00 

Ifr.  Hennr  Parish 10  00 

Mrs.  G.  v.  8.  Booseyelt 10  00 

Miss  8.  Bhinelander 25  00 

B.G.  D 10  00 

Mr.  William  Bhinelander 6  00 

Hr.  AnsonPhelps  8toke8 100  00 

Hr.  H.  F.  Spanlding 60  00 

Hrs.  A.  B.  Stone 6  00 

Hr.  ByamK.  Steyens 26  00 

Iftr.  Gardiner  Sherman 10  00 

3ir.  Frederic  Sheldon 10  00 

Mi,  Charles  F.  Sonthmayd. ...  100  00 


Mr.  William  P.  St.  John $15  00 

Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhom SO  00 

Miss  Phoebe  Anna  Thorn 25  00 

Mrs.  Thomson. 6  00 

Mrs.  Thomas 6  00 

Messrs.  TifEany  ft  Ck> 50  00 

Mrs.  Valentine. 6  00 

Mr.  Henry  Yillard  jthrongh) . .  100  00 

Mr.  Ck>melins  Vanderbilt 100  00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Van  Nest 26  00 

Mrs.  Gardner  Witherbee 6  00 

»«W.H." 6  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Yoomans 10  00 

"Y.'* 6000 

ToUL $2,100  00 


The  objects  of  the  Association  are:  1st.  The  improvement  of 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of  all 
public  charitable  institutions  in  the  State,  and  in  particular  of 
State  Institutions,  County  Poorhouses  and  City  Almshouses.  2d* 
To  induce  the  adoption,  by  the  community  at  large,  of  such 
measures  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  ooth  public 
and  private  charity  as  may  develop  the  self-respect  and  increase 
the^power  of  self-support  "of  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

To  these  ends  the  Association  shall  co-operate,  as  far  as  may 
be  thought  practicable,  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to 

» which  it  shall  make  an  Annual  Report,     {Special  Act  of  Incor- 
poration,  I8S0,    Also  Chap.  6S5,  Laws  of  1893.) 


in. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


.to 
'.or-  H 


The  Association  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Central  Afi* 
sociation,  Advisory  Members,  of  the  President  and  the  Secretanr 
of  Visiting  Committees,  and  Corresponding  Members,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  both  men  and  women,  llembers  of  the  Central 
Association  and  Advisory  Members  shall  be  residents  of  New 
York  City  or  its  vicinity.  Advisory  Members  shall  not  be 
required  to  attend  meetings,  but  shall  render  advice  and  active 
assistance  whenever  called  for  b^  the  Board  of  Managers.  Cor* 
responding  Members  may  be  residents  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  foreign 
countries.  They  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  informa* 
tion  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  are  not  re- 


sponsible  for  any  action  taken  by  the  Association,  nor  for  the 
principles  advocated  by  it. 

All  members  may  take  part  in  meetings  called  for  Conference 
and  Debate;  and  all,  excepting  Corresponding  Members,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  upon  the  admission 
I  of  new  members  at  any  meeting. 


ELECTION   OP   MEMBERS. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  who  shall  send  the  name  of  the  proposed 
member  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  the  name  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  Association. 

The  failure  of  any  member  to  attend  three  consecutive  regu- 
lar meetingfi  of  the  Association  without  uotifying  the  Secretary 
may  be  considered  by  the  President  as  equivalent  to  a  resigna- 
tion. 


k 


V. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


The  Board  of  Managers,  of  fifteen  persons,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation present  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  year  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
Members  or  the  Central  Association  or  Advisory  Members,  two 
weeks'  notice  having  been  given  to  all  Members  of  the  Board 
^by  the  Secretary. 

H      The  Board  of  Managei"s  shall  have  full  power  to  direct  and 

^control  the  aflfairs  and  funds  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 

responsible  for  its  good  government.     The  Board  shall  elect  its 

own  Officers  and  make  its  own  By-laws.     (Special  and  General 

Acts  of  Incorporation  with  Amendments,  JS80  and  1848,) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  define  and 
adopt  such  course  of  action  as  may  best  protnote  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  increasing 

»the  efficiency  of  the  Association. 
The  Board  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers^  to  remove  from  the  Association,  for  such  cause  as  it  may 
deem  sufficient,  othe?"  than  non-attendance  at  meetings,  any 
member  of  the  Association*     It  may,  at  any  time,  transfer  an 
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Advisory  Member  to  the  positioa  and  duties  of  a  member  of  th© 
Central  Association,  and  vice  versa,  with  the  consent  of  such 
member. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  the  chairmen  and  mem* 
hers  of  the  Standing  Committees  from  the  members  of  the 
Central  Association,  annually,  just  after  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  shall  have  power  to  add  additional  members  to  said  Com- 
mittees  at  any  time.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall 
be  eJC'Officio  members  of  all  Standing  Committees. 

Nothing  shall  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  from  October  till 
May  inclusive,  and  oftener  if  desimble.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  Quorum. 

The  Boaro  shall  make  a  full  report  in  writing  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  Annual  Meeting;  and  shall  also  make  the  Annual 
Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 


VI. 


OFFICERS- 


J 


The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian.  They,  ex- 
cepting the  Secretary,  shall  be  elected  annually,  from  the  incom- 
ing Board  of  Managers  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a 
majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  present  at  such  meeting. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  from  the  Board,  two  weeks'  notice  having 
been  given  to  all  members  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Boaixi  of  Managers. 

All  officers  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
or  appointed. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  €X- 
officio  Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers, 

VII, 

PRESIDENT  AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
and  the  Boards  or  appoint  a  presiding  officer  from  among  thoM 
mumliers  present;  snail  call  special  meetings  of  the  Associatian 
or  the  Board,  at  discretion  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five 
members;  and  shall  appoint  Special  Committees. 

The  President  shall,  once  every  year,  appoint  an  Auditing 
Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  tb€  As- 
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iation.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  gentlemen  not 
embers  of  the  Board, 

The  President  shall  appoint,  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
Committee  to  nominate  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing 
[year.  The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,^ 
perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  President* 


VIIL 


TREASURER. 


ITh€  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Associ- ' 
tion,  shall  keep  a  regular  account  thereof,  and  shall  make  writ- 
ten monthly  reports  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

Bills  sent  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment  must  be  certified  by 
the  Board.  Rent  and  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
by  order  of  the  BoaM.  Requisitions  upon  the  Treasurer  by 
the  Secretary,  for  money  for  current  office  expenses,  and  for 
traveling  expenses,  must  be  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

IX. 


SECRETARY. 


B      The  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
"the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  give  notice  of  these  meetings,  shall  receive  and  file  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  Committees,  and  keep  any  accounts  and 
records  of  the  Association  that  may  be  needed. 

It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Secretary,  by  correspond- 
ence and  visitation,  to  organize  Visiting  Committees,  auxiliary 
to  the  Association,  for  every  institution  of  charity  supported  by 
the  pubhc  funds  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  maintain 
such  correspondence  with  them  as  shall  further  the  objects  of 
the  Association. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  written  monthly  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  including  an  account  of  office  and  traveling 
expenses,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required,  by 
l?esolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


LIBRARIAN, 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian: 

Ist  To  coUect,  by  means  of  donations  to  the  Association,  such 


oks  and  pamphlets  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  LibrariM 
contain  valuable  information  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
objects  and  work  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  a  catalogue  of 

■    the  same. 
2d.  To  adopt  a  system  by  which  the  Library  books  may  be 
available  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  freely  as  may 
be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of  tfaiie 

(books,  m 

3d.  To  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time,  of  donations  H 
and  loans  to  the  Library,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  ■ 
of  Managers.    The  Librarian  shall^  before  the  regular  meetings  " 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Com- 
mittee, to  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  a  list  of  books,  pamph- 
lets, or  dm  wings,  given  or  loaned  since  the  previous  meeting, 
which  may  have  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee* 

XL 

STAimiNO   COMMITTEES, 

There  shall  be  four  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 

a.  Committee  on  Children. 

b.  Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers. 

c.  Committee  on  Hospitals. 

d.  Committee  on  Finance. 
Each  Committee  shall  make  its  own  Bylaws. 
All  plans  of  work  originated  by  Standing  Committees,  tnusi 

be  submitted  to  and  i-eceive  the  approval  of  the  Board  before 
I        being  put  into  opemtion  by  the  Committees. 
H  The  Committees  shall  make  written  monthly  and  annual  re- 

"    ports  of  their  work  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of 
Managers. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  Standing  Committees,  other 
than  for  jietty  expenses,  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Manuscript  designed  for  publication  must  receive  the  ap- 

{>roval  of  the  Standing  Committf^e  from  which  it  emanates  be- 
ore  being  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managei*s.  ^ 

m 

COMMrTTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  ■ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Children:  1st  To 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  number,  condition,  and  disposition 
of  the  pauper  children  of  this  State.  2d.  To  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  such  measures  in  the  care  and  training  of  these  children 
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as  may  tend  effectually  to  destroy  hereditary  pauperism,  and  aB 
speedily  as  circumstances  may  permit  restore  them  to  the  family 
hfe  of  the  community, 

XIIL 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADtJLT  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodie! 
Paupers  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  number  of  able-bodied  pau- 
per men  and  women  in  the  almshouses  of  this  State,  and  the  char- 
act€r  and  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  advocate  reformatory  treatment  for  all  persons  of  this 
class.  The  Committee  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  laws  for  the 
arrest  and  commitment  of  vagrants  enforced,  shall  advocate 
measures  obliging  all  adult  able-bodied  paupers  to  work,  and 
promote  all  efforts  which  tend  to  abolish  beggary  and  vagrancy, 
and  it  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  abolition  or  reformation 
of  the  system  of  official  out-door  relief. 


XIV. 


COMMITTEE   ON  HOSPITALS. 


i 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Hospitals:  Ist  To 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  sick, 
insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiot  and  aged  paupei-e  in  the  New 
York  institutions  of  public  charities,  and  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  are  best  adapted  to  restore  their  health,  alle- 
viate their  sufferings  and  secure  their  humane  care.  2d.  To 
collect  and  impart  information  in  regard  to  the  most  approved 
plans  for  the  construction,  ventilation  and  disinfection  of  hospi- 
tals and  asylums,  and  for  their  administration;  and  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  organization  of  their  kitchen,  hnen,  laundry,  nurs- 
ing and  supply  departments.  3d.  To  keep  itself  informed  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  dispensary  and  ambulance 
service,  and  to  suggest  and  advocate  any  modification  thereof 
that  may  seem  desirable. 


XV. 


COMMrrTEK  ON  FINANCE, 


4 


■  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  obtain 

H  the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  on  the  purposes  and  work  of 
"  the  Association,  and  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer, 
The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions 
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VTSrriNQ   COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  a  Visiting  Uommittee  for  each  County  of  the 
State,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit,  iaspect  and  examine  on  be- 
half  of  the  Association  every  charitable  institution  in  the  County 
supported  by  public  money.  These  Committees  shall  receive 
their  appointment  from  the  Board  of  Managera  of  the  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Secretary.  They  shall  make  monthly  and  an- 
nual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  They  shall 
corresix>nd  with  the  Association,  and  work  under  its  control  and 

^by  its  direction. 
Written  application  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  legal  appointment  of  visitors  of  the  Association  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Managera,  thmugh  the  President  of  the  Associa 
tion  {Chap.  635,  Laivs  of  1893). 


xvn. 


MEETINGS. 


:ia- 

i 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  November,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  at 
such  other  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Two  weeks*  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  given 
to  all  members  entitled  to  vote.  Not  less  than  two  meetings 
for  conference  and  debate,  and  for  the  elfiction  of  members, 
shall  be  called  by  the  Board  each  year,  besides  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

When  Special  Meetings  are  called  the  notice  shall  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 


xvin. 


BY-LAWS  OF  BOARD   AND    ASSOCIATION. 


^The  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Association 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  General  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Chapter  319,  Laws  of  1848,  and  of  the  Acts  amendatory  of  the 
same;  and  wnth  the  Special  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  date  December  22,  1880;  also  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  635  of  the  Laws  of  XS03»  State  af  NdW 
York. 
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XIX. 

AMENDMENT  OP  BY-LAWS   OF  ASSOCIATION. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  intention 
to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
send  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  two  weeks'  no- 
tice of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment. 
To  constitute  a  quorum  at  this  meeting  not  less  than  nine  mem- 
bers must  be  present. 

XX. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association: 

1.  The  Secretary  may  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing.    Action  thereon. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  Debate  and  action 
thereon. 

3.  Election  of  incoming  Board  of  Managers. 

4.  Election  of  new  members. 

5.  General  debate. 

This  Order  of  Business  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
presiding  officer. 
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December  i,  1893. 


^JTED  FROM  Advance  Sheets  of    the  Fifth  Annuai.  Report  of  the 
State  Commission   in  Lunacht. 


ALBANY 

JAMES  B.  LYON,  STATE  PRINTER, 
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state  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York. 


Booms  602-604,  United  Charities  Building, 
No.  106  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 


OFFICERS,  1883-1884. 

President. 
Prop.  CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER. 

Vice-President. 
Mbs.  WILLIAM  B.  RICE. 

Secretary. 

Mk.  homer  folks. 

Treasurer. 
Mb.  CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD. 

Librarian. 
Mb8.  FRANCIS  P.  KINNICUTT. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Mrs.  anna  T.  WILSON. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  1883-1884. 


'^188  Edith  Bryce. 
•^^88  Rosalie  Butler. 
•"of.  Charles  F.  Chandler. 
W  Charles  S.  Fairchild. 
^f-  Charles  Hitchcock. 
^K  L.  M.  Hoyt. 
^.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall. 

Mr.  John  A.  McKim. 

Miss  S.  E.  MiNTON. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 

Dr.  George  G.  Whkelock. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  OhildreiL 
Miss  S.  E.  Minion,  Chairman.        Mr.  J.  Noble  Hayes. 
Mrs.  Haslet  McKim,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Dr.  A.  Jacobi. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Church.  Miss  Dorothea  C.  Norris. 

Mr.  William  E.  Qilhooly.  Mrs.  Henry  Oothout. 

Sidhcommittee  on  prooiding  situations  for  mothers  and  infants. 
Miss  Rosalie  Butler,  Chairman.      Miss  S.  E.  Minton. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  and     Mrs.  Henry  Oothout. 

Treasurer.  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 

Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Smith,  Agent.     ^  Mrs.  Anna  T.  Wilson. 
Miss  Edith  Bryce. 

On  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers, 
Mr.  John  A.  MoKim,  Chairman.    Mrs.  Francis  P.  Eannioutt 
Mr.  William  Irwin  Gilhooly.  Mr.  Buchanan  Winthrop. 

On  Hospitals. 
Dr.  Gteorge  G.  Wheelock,  Chair-     Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins. 

man.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoyt. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  Secretary.         Mise  S.  Martin. 

Sti^-committee  on  trained  nurses. 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Cunninj^ham,       Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones. 
Chairman.  Miss  Eliza  P.  Perkins. 

Suh-ronifnittee  on  hygiene  in  institutions  and  schools. 
Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Bissell,  Chairmafi.  Dr.  R.  H.  Derby. 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell.  Dr.  Cyrus  Erlson. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Burrell.  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton. 

Sub-committee  on  insane. 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler. 

Chairman. 


Sub-committee  on  poor-house  plana. 

In.  F.  E.  Chadwick.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 

Ir.  Henry  Randall. 

Sub-committee  o?i  cottage  hospital  plans, 
Irs.  John  Wells.  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie. 

Sub-committee  on  poor-house  dietary. 
Irs.  F.  E.  ChadwicV.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 

Sub-committee  on  epileptics, 
h.  George  W.  Jacoby.  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson. 

On  Finance, 
[r.  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Chairman.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoyt. 
[rs.  William  B.  Rice,  Secretary/.     Miss  Sylvia  Livingston, 
[rs*  P.  M   Bryson.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley, 

[rs.  Geo.  Cop  pel.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Roosevelt, 

[rs.  H^nry  de  Coppet.  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler, 

[r.  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 

[rs.  Henry  Herrman.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Charities  Beform  Committee. 
Ir.  Horace  White,  Chairman.  Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins. 

liss  Rosalie  Butler,  Secretary  Dr.  A.  Jacobi. 

It.  John  L.  Cadwalader.  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnioutt. 

'rof.  C.  F.  Chandler.  Mr.  John  A.  McKim. 

ir.  H.  G.  Chapman.  Miss  S.  E.  Minion, 

ir.  Lewis  L.  Delafield.  Mr.  John  B.  Pine, 

fc.  W.  E.  Gilhooly.  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 

On  State  Epileptic  Colony. 
^T.  Frederick  Peterson,  Chairman.     Mr.  Henry  E.  Howland. 
^.  John  M.  Bowers.  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 

^rof.  Charles  F.  Chandler.  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 

^  Sxtension   of  visitorial   powers   of    the   Association   to    include 
Charitable  Institutions  owned  by  the  State. 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 


REPRESENTATIVES    OF   THE    STATE 
AID  ASSOCIATION, 
In  the  Gharity  Organization  Society. 
Mr.  John  A.  MoKim. 


CHARITIES 


In  the  Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Ii^ured. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Hoyt.  Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson. 


MEMBERS  OF  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Acton,  32  Wall  st. 
Banning,     48     E. 


Mr.  Thomas  C 
Mrs.    William 

26th  St. 

Gen.  F.  C.  Barlow,  39  E.  31st  st. 
Mr.   Charles    T.    Barney,    10    E. 

55th  St. 
Mrs.     Henry     H.      Baxter,     588 

Fifth  Ave. 
Miss      E.      D.      Bininger,      302 

Second  Ave. 
Dr.   Mary  Taylor  Bissell,    17   E. 

46th  St. 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  53  E.  20th  st. 
Mr.  George  Bliss,  387  Fifth  Ave. 
Miss    Eleanor    Blodgett,    24    W. 

1 2th  8t. 
Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Bowdoin,  39 Park  Ave. 
Mr.  John  M.  Bowers,  30  W.  18th  st. 
Rev.  C.  D.  W.  Bridgman,  18  W. 

12 2d  St. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Bristow,  37  W.  49th  st. 
Mr.    John  Crosby    Brown,    36    E. 

37  th  St. 
Miss  Edith  Bryce,  4o  W.  54th  st. 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson,  26  E.  38th  st. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Burnhain. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Burrall,  48  W.  17th  st. 
Miss  H.  C.  Butler,  31  E.  60th  st. 
Miss  R.  Butler,  31  E.  69th  st. 
Mr.    John    L.    Cadwalader,    13   E. 

35th  St. 
Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  1 1 1  Broad- 
way 
Miss  'Martha   H.    Cani}>bell,    4   E. 

16th  St. 
Mrs.   Julius    Catlin,    Jr.,     16     E. 

45th  St. 
Mr.   Jas.  C.  Carter,  277    Lexing- 
ton Ave. 


Mi-s.  F.  E.  Chadwick,  58  W.  9th  st 
Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  61  E.  54th  st 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Chapman,  56  Wall  st 
Mrs.   H.   G.   Chapman,    Katonah, 

N.  Y. 
Mr.    Joseph    H.   Choate,    50   W. 

47th  St. 
Mrs.   Joseph   H.   Choate,   50   W. 

47  th  St. 
Mrs.    Benjamin    Church,   36  W. 

i2th  St. 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Clark,  7  W.  22d  st 
Mrs.  Wm.  Brewster  Clark,  50  E. 

31st  St. 
Mrs.    Wm.   Irving   Clark,  127  K. 

30th  St. 
Mrs.  J. W.  Clendenin,  12  W.18tbst. 
Dr.  ISucy  B.  Collins. 
Rev.  Robt.  Collyer,  D.  D.,  137  E. 

39th  St. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Coppel,  16  E.  10th  st. 
Mr.  Frederick  R.    Coudert,  13  E. 

45th  St. 
Mr.    8.    Van    Rensselaer    Cruger, 

112  E.  35th  St. 
Mrs  R.  J.  Cross,  6  Washin^on  Sq. 
Miss    Elizabeth   G.    Cunnmghaio, 

109  E.  36th  St. 
Dr.  C  harles  L.  Dana,  50  W.  46lh  st. 
Mrs.  H.  de  Coppet,  22  W.  ITrh  M. 
Hon.  Ira  Davenport,  31  K  39lh  »*t. 
Mr.    I^wis   L.    Delafield,  49   Ex- 
change Place. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Derby,  9  W.  35th  st. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dillawav,  18  Wall  nt. 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  282  Madison 

Ave. 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  262  Madifloo 

Ave. 


Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  262  Madi- 
son Ave. 

Mrs.  d'Oreraieulx,  109  E.  31st  st. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Draper,  19  E.  47th  st. 

Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  2  E.  29th  st. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  64  W.  9th  st. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson,  81  Madison 
Ave. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Fairehild,  76  Clinton 
Place. 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Fairehild,  76  Clinton 
Place. 

Judge  E.  L.  Fancher,  141  Madison 
Ave. 

Mr.  James  H.  Fay,  1 1  Pine  st. 

Mr.  George  Winthrop  Folsora,  945 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  A.  Forman,  116  Pierrepont 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  B.  Fowler,  11  W. 
46th  St. 

Mr.  William  Erwin  Gilhooly, 
Temple  Court,  6  B^ekman  st. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Goddard,  10  W.  3nd  st. 

Mr».  H.  A.  Glassford,  66  W.  51st  st. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  36  W.  1 0th  st. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Godkin,  36  W.  10th  st. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Preston  Griffin,  208  E. 
15  th  St. 

Miss  Louise  Griswold,  9  W.  9th  at. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Haight,  111  Broadway. 

Mrs  Alex.  Hamilton,  Irvington, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  Nob^e  Hayes,  12<>  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  H.  Herrman,  59  W.  66lh  st. 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  9  Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

Dr.  John  H.  Hinton,  41  W.  32d  st. 

Dr.  Charles  Hitchcock,  57  W. 
36th  St. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hobson,  1820  N.  st, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  Russell  Hone,  59  Wall 

St. 

Miss  E.  H.  Hoppin,  32  W.  LMst  st. 

Mrs.  Arnold  Hague,  1741  Rhode 
Island  Ave.,  Washingt'^n,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Rowland,  14  W. 
9th  St. 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Hoyt,  20  Wash- 
ington Sq.,  N. 


Mrs.  L,  M.  Hoyt,  20  Washington 
Sq.,  N. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  20  Wash- 
ington Sq.,  N. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Hurd. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  2  Wash- 
ington Sq.* 

Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Jr.,  12  W. 
36th  St. 

*Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  21  W. 
3 2d  St. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Ivins,  36  Wall  st. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  1 10  W.  34th  st. 

Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  100  E. 
68th  St. 

Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  40  E.  39th  st. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  James,  Lincoln 
Nat.  Bank. 

Mr.  John  Jay,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Moiris  K.  Jesup,  52  Wil- 
liam St. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones,  21  E.  11th  st. 

Mr.  James  H.  Jones,  47  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  Clarence  /King,  Brunswick 
Hotel. 

Miss  I  abella  C.  King,  7  Univer- 
sity PI. 

Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  M.  D.,  42  W. 
37th  St. 

Mra .  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  42  W. 
37th  St. 

Rev.  John  W.  Kramer,  Bath 
Beach,  L.  I. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  49  W.  21st  st. 

Mrs.  Woodbury  Langdon,  719 
Fifth  Ave. 

Mr.  JS.  B.  Lawrence,  31  W.  10th  st. 

Mrs.  Herman  Stewart  Le  Roy,  28 
7ih  Ave. 

Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Morristo  w  n, 
N.J 

Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  62  Park  Ave. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Lincoln,  22  W.  31st  st. 

Miss  Sylvia  Livingston,  64  W. 
39th  St. 

Mr.  Benoni  Lockwood,  56  Irv- 
ing PI. 

Mrs.  Henoni  Lockwood,  66  Irv- 
ing PI. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Lockwood,  288 
Lexington  Ave. 


'Deoeaaed,  1883. 


Mr.  I.  Ferris  Lockwood,  388  Lex- 

iijiyrioii  Ave. 
Dr.  A.  L.  I^omb,  19  W.  34tb  Bt. 
Mr.  Setli  IjOW,  Cokimbia  C<»!lege. 
*Mr-  Grnaveiior    P.    Low  rev,    121 

Madison  Ave. 
Mr.  James  B.    Liidknf,   27  West 

mth  «t 

Miss  M,  T,  Magiil,  227  W.  15th  st. 
Mr.  VUiiTie^   M.    Mansliall,  7  Njw^ 

sati  St, 
Miflfla  Martin,  19  W.  18tb  st. 
Mr.  Robert  Ma/et,  237   Broadway. 
Mr*    John    A.     MeKim,    04    W, 

62d  et. 
Mrs.   Haalet  McKim,  Jr.,    33    W. 

20tli  St. 
Mrs.  E,  8.  Mead,  148  W.  1 2th  Ht. 
Mi.s8  M,  a  B.  Miller,  58  W.  9tb  fit. 
MisH  S.  E,  MiufoTi,  Wi  W,  Uth  at. 
Mrs.  H.   B.  Mintinin  lOll  E.  2l8t8t. 
Mr,  W.  Montgomery.  39  Wall  at. 
Mr^.  Kicliard  Mortimer 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Morton,  30  W.  5tJth  er. 
Rev.  Heory  Mottt't,\47  W.  tiOth  st. 
Miss  Nash,  62  West  5lRt  st. 
Miss  xMeta  Neilson,  29  W.  12tb  st. 
Misj^  AnimK.  Ntn'ins,20  Vihh  Ave. 
Miss      Louisa      E.      Kevins,      20 

Fifth  Ave. 
Miss  Newbold,  25  W.  33d  st. 
Rev,    R.    Helier    Newton,  Oarden 

City,  L.  L 
Miss  Dorothea  C.  Norria,  3tt  W. 

Washintrton  Sq. 
Dr.    Henry    S.    Norrb,    104    W. 

34th  8t.  ^ 
Mr.    Henry 

10th  St.  ' 
Mrs.    Henry 

10th  st, 
Mr,  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  Brook  line, 

M:isg. 
Mts.     Henry     Oothoiit,     151      W 

12th  «t. 
Dr.  Jolm  Ordronaux,  Rofilyn,  L.  I 
Mr.    Oswald     Ottendorfer,    7    E. 

17th  St. 

Mr.   Frederick  N.  Owen,  13    Wil- 
liam St.  

Mrs.  John  R  Paddock.    «^  *— "^ 
Mrs.  C,  M.  Parker.  lOS  W.  68th  at. 


Oakley,    10   W. 
Oakley,    10    W 


Dr.  Willard  Parker,  55  Fifth  Af«. 
Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  30  E.  36tU  ifU 
Rev.    Willard    Parsons,    Tribune 

Building 
Mr.  John  Pa  ton,  52  William  st. 
Mr.  Edward  Patterson,  19  E.  45tli 

St. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pell,  14  E.  36th  st, 
Mr.    Huury    E.    Pellew,   Katonali, 

N.  Y,    ^ 
Miss     Eliza     P.    Perkiu?,    North 

Washington  st.,  Norwich,  Coon. 
Dr.    George    A.    Peters,   45    W. 

35  th  St. 
Dr.    Frederick   Peterson,  201  W, 

54th  St. 
Mr.  John  B.  Pine.  fJ4  Wall  st. 
Miss  Alice  Pine,  46  Fifth  Ave, 
Rt  Rev.  H.  C.  P*  tter,  D,  D.,  See 

House,  Lafayette  PI. 
Mr.  Howard   Potter,  59  Wall  st. 
Miss  Virginia  Potter,  134  Ijexing- 

ton  Ave. 
Mr.   Temple   Prinu\    Huntington, 

N.  V. 
Miss   Mary   R   Priihe^   80   Madi* 

son  Ave. 
Mr,    Henry   T.    Randall,   48   Ex- 

chatige  PL 
Dr.    Aiinee   J,   Raymond,    116  E** 

a  0th  St. 
Miss  Emily  Redmond,  0  Washing- 

ttm  Smj. 
Mr«.    William    B.    Rice,    17    W. 

16  th  St. 
Mr.  George  T^.  Rives,  32  Naiwaust.  I 
Mr.  J.  H.  Robb,  2a  Park  Ave. 
Mr.   Chandler    Rjhbins,    IIG   W. 

21st  St. 
Miss    H.    L.   Robbhis,   116    West 

2 1st  St. 
Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbina. 
Mr,  E.  R.  Robinson,  24  Waahiug- ; 

ton  8q. 
Mr.    Livingston      Roe,    130     W- 

47  th  St. 
Mrs.  IlUborne  L.  Ro<i^v«lt,  62   K-J 

34  th  St. 

Mr,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  422  Mad- 
ison Ave, 
Mrs.    Tlieodore      Roosevelt,    4StJ 

Ma^iison  Ave. 
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Roosevelt,    32  £. 
Roser,    29    W. 


Dr.    J.    West 

31st  St. 
Mr.    Francis    M 

17th  St. 

Miss  E.  E.  Russell,  126  W.  13th  st. 
Mrs.  F.  Le  Roy  Satterlee,  21   W. 

19th  St. 
Miss  Ellen  Sanford,  36  W.  69th  st. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Schieffelin,  242  E. 

15  th  St. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  176  W.  68th  st. 
Miss  Louisa  Jiee  Schuyler,  105  E. 

22d  St. 
Miss  Georgina  Schuyler. 
Mr.  Philip  Schuyler,  18  Washing- 
ton Sq.,  N. 
Mrs.     James     A.    Scrymser,    107 

E.  21st  St. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Sedgwick. 
Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  12  W.  35th  st. 
Mr.  Gardiner  Sherman,  214  West 

End  Ave. 
Dr.  Edward   A.  Smith,  37  Fifth 

Ave. 
Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  160  W. 

59th  St. 
Mr.    James     H.    Smith,    68    W. 

25th  St. 
Dr.   Stephen  Smith,  574  Madison 

Ave. 
Mr.  Henry    Sprague,    146    Broad- 
way. 
Dr.     M.     Allen     Starr,     22 

48th  St. 
Mrs.  A.  J.   A.    Stilling,   box 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Mr.    Anson     Phelps     Stokes, 

Wall  St. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone,  150  W.  59th  st. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


W. 


717 


69 


G.    Thompson,    49     E. 
Trimble,    59      E. 


Dr.    W. 

30th  St. 
Mrs.     Merritt 

25th  St. 
Mrs.  Lucius  Tuckerman,  1600  I  st., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Emily  Tuckerman,  16001  st., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  S.  M.  Van  Amringe,    106  E. 

38th  St. 
Miss  Violet  Ward. 
Dr.    Robert     F.     Weir,    37    W. 

33d  St. 
Mr.     Richard    W.     G.    Welling, 

2  Wall  st, 
Mrs.  John  Wells,  52  E.  26th  st. 
Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  75  Park 

Ave. 
Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  130  Water  st. 
Mr.    Bache    McE.    Whitlock,    49 

Wall  St. 
Mr.  Horace  White,  51   E.  55th  st. 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.   Whitridge,  16 

E.  nth  St. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  66  W.  84th  st. 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Park 

Avenue  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Park 

Avenue  Hotel. 
Mr.     Charles     F.     Wingate,    il9 

Pearl  st. 
Mr.  Buchanan  Winthrop,  279  Fifth 

Ave. 
Miss    Josephine   Wisner,    18    W. 

12th  St. 
*Mis8  Abby  Howland  Woolsey. 
Mr.      Wm.      E.  •    Worthen,      63 

Bleecker  st 
Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  40  W.  40th  st. 
Mrs.  G.  Wynkoop. 


*  Deceased,  1898. 
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C0BRE3P0NDING  MEMBERS. 


Mr.   C.   U.    i*.    Buiiauquet,   Rock 

Hall,  Alnwick. 
Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  Crickhowell, 

South  Wales. 
Mr.    Danbv   P.    Fry,    138  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  London,  N.  W . 
Lieut.-Gen.     Gardiner,     Cromwell 

Road,  S.  Kensin&^n. 
Mr.  Alsa^r  Hay  Hill,  Athenseum 

Club,  London,  8.  W. 
Miss  F.  Davenport  Hill,  26  Belsize 

Ave.,  London,  N.  W. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  190Marylebone 

Road,  London,  N.  W . 
Sir    Baldwin    Ijeighton,    Baronet, 

Ix)ton  Park,  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.    C.   S.  Loch,  16   Buckingham 

street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C. 
Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  32  Charing 

Cross,  London. 
Mr.    William    Rathbone,    M.    P., 

Green  Bank,  Liverpool. 
Miss    Louisa    Twining,  Glenville, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 


France. 

Mnie.  Pape  Carj)antior,  Paris. 
M.  A.  Caubert, 
M.  F.  Marbeau. 


Miss  Anna  Pit^rrupont  McIlvaitJtJ, 
1  Riu^  (fiHh<%  Avoiiiic*  Man't*aii, 
Paris. 

dermany. 

Frau  Walter  Simons,  Elberfeld. 

Scotland. 
Dr.  A.  Campbell  Clark,  Glasgow. 

United  States. 

Mr.  Edward  Blatchford,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  H.  Finley,*  Gales- 
burg,  111. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore^  Md. 

Mr.  John  Glenn, 

Mr.  George  S.  Hale,  Bobton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Newport,  R.  L 

Miss  Wormeley,  Newport,  R.  1. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  and  Secret  iry  of  all  Visiting  Coaimitteas  %reex-o§icio  memben  of  the  AmocU- 
tion,  and  are  entitled  to  vote  at  any  of  its  regular  meetings. 


Albany  County. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lintner,  /^resV, Albany. 

Miss  Ella  A.    Dempsey,   20  S(nith 
Hawk  St.,  Albany. 

Mrs.  A.    V.   (1aj»p,  35;i  Stale    st., 
Albany. 

Miss  Eugenia  Gibson,  7  High    St., 
Albany. 

Miss  J.  A.  Lansing,  140  Washing- 
Ion  Ave.,  Albany. 

Mr8.    William     L.    Learned,    298  i  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Viefe, 
State  St.,  Albany.  | 


Mrs.   George  Douglas  Miller,   125 

State  St.,  Albany. 
Mrs.    Gertrude  Pruyn,    134   State 

St.,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  H.  Throop,  186 

State  St.,  Albany. 

Advisory  Members. 

Mr.  Marcus  T.  Hun,  Albany. 

Mr.  David  A.  Thompson,        " 
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Allegany  Ctotmty. 

Mrs.  Wmu    Folwell  Jones,    PresH^ 

Wellsville. 
Mr.     Charles     P.    Arnold,    iSIec'//, 

Angelica. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Armstrong,  Cuba. 
Mrs.     Edgar     W.     Chamberlain, 

Belmont. 
Mrs.  Sarah  d'Autremont,  Angelica. 
Miss  Mary  d'Autremont,         " 
Miss  Sarah  Hart,  " 

Mrs.  Mary  Saunders,  Belfast. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Scott,  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith,        " 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Thornton,    " 
Miss  Emma  Whitmore,    " 

Broome  County. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  HaU,  Pres't,  Bing- 

hamton. 
Rev.  John  McV^ey,  Ist  Vice-PresH^ 

Binghamton. 
Rev.    Samuel   Dunham,    2d    Vice- 

PresH^  Binghamton. 
Mr.    R.  B.  Lockwood,  Sec'y   and 

Treas,^  Binghamton. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Angell,      Binghamton. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Eva  Brown,  " 

Miss  Julia  C.  Bush, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Crary, 
Mrs.  James  W.  Doubledav,  *' 
Mrs  Richard  Ely,  "    " 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hall, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Hills, 
Gen.  E.  F.  Jones, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Leverett,  " 

Mr.  A.  H.  La  Monte, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.    Middlebrook, 

Binghamton. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Richards,     Binghamton. 
Mr.  Julius  E.  Rogers,  " 

Mij^s  Emily  C.  Smith, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Stillwell, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Webster,  " 

Cattaraugus  County. 
Hon.  II  G.  Button,/Ve5V,  Machias. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Adams,  >Sec\(/,  Franklin- 

ville. 
Mrs.    Luella   Ashley,   Ass^t   ^^'^c'y, 

Machias . 


Mr.  G^rge  C.  Babcock,  Persia. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Bissell,  Clean. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Bush,  Machias. 
Hon.  A.  G.  Dow,  Randolph. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Field,  Machias. 
Clarence  King,  M.  D.,  Machias. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Sexton,  Franklinville. 
Mr.  Eben  Sibley,  Napoli. 
Dr.  Walker,  Franklinville. 
Mr.  A.  Ward,  Ellicottville. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Portville. 
Mr.  Joel  Wilson,  Sandusky. 
Mrs.    Melinda   Wiltsie,  Yorkshire 
Center. 

Chautauqua  County. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Patterson,  Preset, 
Westfield. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Wright,  Sec'i/,  West- 
field. 

Mrs.  Eva  Bly,  Mayville. 

Mrs.  Wm.  bookstaver,  Dunkirk. 

Mrs.  Myron  T.  Dana,  Fredonia. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gross,  " 

Mrs.  Kimberly,  Mayville. 

Mrs.  Larmonth,  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Owen,  Dewittville. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Plumb,  Westfield. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Skinner, 

Mrs.  Walter  Sessions,  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Tew,  " 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Webster,  Fredonia. 

Advisory  Members, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Marvin,  Jamestown. 
Hon.  Daniel  Sherman,  Forestville. 
Dr.  Thos.  D.  Strong,  Westfield. 

Chemung  County. 

Dr.  William  C.  Way,  Pres't,  Elmira 
Mr.  Fre.it-rick  Hall,  aSccV,        " 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Armitage,  " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barney, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Bates,  "^  " 

Mr.  Nathan  Carey,  Breesport. 
Mrs.  Frederic  Hall,  Elmira. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Hall,  '* 

Mrs.  M.  P.  H.  Lu(iueer,    " 
Mrs.  G.  H.  McKnight,      ** 
Miss  Helen  A.  Payne,       " 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  C.  Preswick,  " 
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Mrs.  J,  II.  8aclcett,       Klmini. 
Mrs.  Chark*H  li.  Stiiiirt»    ** 
Mrs.  J,  M,  8ht>©makerj     *' 
Mrs.  T,  B,  Tompkim,       " 
Miss  Joaeplia  Tyler,  ** 

Dr.  Therou  A,  Walas,      ** 
Mr.  James  L.  Woods^       " 
Mrs.  L.  L,  Woodward,     " 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright, 
Mrs,  ArcalotJR  WyckofF,  *' 

GhenAngo  County, 
Mrs.  Jane  Bradner,        Norwioh. 
Mrs.  David  FoUeltj  '' 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Guernsey,  ** 
Hon.  Daniel  M.  Holme§^  ^* 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Mufqulfi,  " 

Mrs.  John  Mitchell,  '* 

Dr.  Ornii^bee.  " 

Dr.  T.  Q.  Packer,  Smyrna. 
Mrs.  K  IL  Frindle,  Norwidi. 
Mr.  C,  IL  Sunton,         ** 
Mr.  W-  B.  Sto*idarl,      ** 

GoLiuxibiii  Ccnuity. 
Mrs.    Mar<!ia    C*    Powell,    Jhrm'f, 

Glient, 
Mrs.     George     R,    Percy ,     Ffc«- 

Pt-r^f,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  (luiiloH  IL   Bell,  .VrVi  CImt* 

hatch. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Ari^ell,  Cihviit. 
Miss  U:  M.  Aii^vW,       ** 
Mr.  Chiirlrt*  IL  Bell,  dmiUam, 
Mrs.  L  A.  Fif*h,  C^hallianu 
Mrs.  S.iiriucl  MiifTHi,  IIitd^otL 
Mr.  Saiimrl  Moffat,         ** 
Mr.  George  R*  l\'n'v»  Clmtliam. 
Mr.  George  T,  P^m  ell,  (ThetiL 
Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Clint  hum. 

Gartland  County. 
Rev.  (L  H.  Brigham,  IWs't,  Cort- 
land. 
Misa  K,   V.  Bu*i>henH,    rk^FrtJtX 

C(irtland. 
Mrs.  VV,  II  Cdu!i%  AVi'Vi  IL>tner. 
Mr.  IL  S.  BnKrkwav,     '       ** 
Hon.  VV.  IL  Cljirk/Cortland. 
Mr.  KB.  Fieuhtr, 
Mr8.  Fanny  Ki^e;«r,        " 
Mrs.  i\  IlilchciKk,  Ilomt^r, 
Rev.  J.  U.  liobertaon»  Coriland. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Cortland. 
Mth»  Lucrv  Shankland,        ** 
Mins  E.  sStenhenn,  ** 

Mr.  E.  D.  Webh,  ^ 

Delaware  County. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Lawflon,  P^€8%  DeShi- 
MisH  Katherine  F«>ote,  ^Sfec^y,  ** 
Mfrt.  EliJGaheth  Shepatd, 
Mr.  John  Sherwood, 


H 
H 


Butch  eia  County. 
Miss  Mary  MacomSer,  /Ve/f,  Mill* 

brook, 
Mr.    Richard    H,  Mitcbell,    S-e'yi 

Oak  SnnuBil. 
Mifi  Helen  Boiee,  Millbmok. 
Mr»  and    Mrs.    Fmnk    Carpenter, 

Soatli  Milbruok. 
Mr*    Jno.    W,    Champlain^    Mill* 

brook. 
Rev,  J.  K  Lyall,  South  MiUbrook, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Lyall      " 
Mr^.    Richard    H.    Mitchell^  Oak 

Suminit, 
Mn,  Rhoda  Swift,        MUIbrooL 
Mr.  Gurdon  Swift,  " 

Mrft,  Gurdon  Swi/t,  *' 

Mr,  and  Mrsi.  Em>ch  Wilbar,  " 

Erie  County. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bartow,  Prts\  Buf* 

falo. 
Mips   Morris,   I7re-P/^«V,   Buffalo* 
Mi^.  Emilv  B.  Alward,  Ste't^,    ** 
Misj*  M.  E.  Lathrop,  A»»H  S^c\*/,  " 

Citmmitffe  on  Aduti  Ahlr^hofiiM 
Pri  altera, 
MiHs  Morris,  (Jhmrman^  Buffalo. 
MrH,  Seward  Simotif,  *' 

Dr.  Ida  Bendir,  ** 

Com  mi  ^ff eon  ChUdrm. 
Mrs,  George  H,  Lewis*  Chmtmun^ 

Buffalo. 
Mi!*s  Ada  Keuyon,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  lIolmeM^  " 

C\*mmiHm  on  Inmiwe  Men, 
Mi«f*   Charhitte   Mulligan,    Chair* 

miin^  Buffalo* 
Mnt.  J.  J.  Albright,  liuffalo. 
M«,  K,  B,  Alward, 
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Committee  on  Insane  Women. 

Mrs.   Lester  Wheeler,  Chairman, 

Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Emil  A.  Becker,  Buffalo. 

Advisory  Members. 

Mr.  Jamen  A.  Sweeny,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Norton,        " 
Mr.  Josiah  G.  Munro,  " 

Essex  County. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  I^e,  Pres't,  Westport. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyori^   l^ieelVe^'fy  " 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Tf-Hiier,  Sec%        " 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Eddy,         " 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Newell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Royee,       " 

Franklin  County. 
Mrs.  Brown,  Malone. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cantwell,  " 
Mrs.  John  1.  Gilbert, 

Mrs.  Samuel  Greeno,  " 
Mr.  A,  a  I  ladle  J, 

Mrs.  Gef*rge  HawkinH,  " 

Mrs.  i\  J.   I-»awr<3npe,  " 

Mr.  Mallon,  " 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,  ** 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Paddock, 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Temple,  ** 

Fulton  County. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Pratt,  iVe«V,  Glovers- 
ville. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Burdick,  1st  Vice- 
Pres^ty  Johnstown. 

Mrn.  Jose|>h  Thync^  ^d  Vice-PresU, 
Johnstown. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hildreth,  Sec'y,  Glov- 
ersville. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Walrad,  Treds.,  Johns- 
town. 

EXKCUTIVE    COMMITTKB. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Cross,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Alvord,  Gloversville. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Fuller, 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Avery,  Gloversville. 
Dr.  Eugene  Beach,  " 

Mrs.  Frank  Burton  " 


Mrs.  Eliza  Case,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Churchill,  Gloversville. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Dt^wey,  " 

Mrs.    Riclianl  Evans,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  David  Fox,  " 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Fuller,      Gloversville. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garnsey,        " 
Misfi  Maiy  A.  Grteii,         " 
Mrs.  JuKC'pli  Ili^acuck,         " 
Mr.  <;    W.  Ilililrrilj, 
Mr.  Solomon  Jeffers,  " 

Mrs.  Charles  Knox,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  [X  MeEwL'ii,  Gloversville. 
Mrs.  John  McNah,  " 

Mrs.  W.  i\  Mills, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Mills, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Nellis,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Northrup,     " 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Place,  Gloversville. 
Miss  Bella  Pi»nvi%  " 

Mrs.  W   E.  Powell,  Johnstown. 
Mr.  Aaiiin  SininumB,  Gloversville. 
'Mrs.  W.  F.  Steele, 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Streeter,  Johnstown. 
Rev,    and    Mrs.     Joseph    Thyne, 

Johnstown. 
Mrs.  James  M.  Wood,  Gloversville. 
Miss  Eliza  Yost,  Johnstown. 

Genesee  County. 
Mrs.    A.    W.    Moore,     Preset,    Le 

Roy. 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Griswold,    Vice-PresH, 

Batavia. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tozier,  A'ec'y,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  L.  Bovee,  Le  Roy. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cochrane,  Le  Roy. 
Mrs.  Ltmise  Haywar«l. 
Mrs.  ^wi'iM'i/.^  |f..l.lHTu  Batavia. 
Miss  Lucy  Holden,  " 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hutchiiis,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Keeny,  LeRoy. 
Mrs.  F.  Lord,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  Holden  Miller,  Batavia. 
Mrs.  Perry    Kfitidall,  i\luru^  Jii\ille. 
Mr.  G.  B.   WorthingUKi^   ii^uavia. 

Greene  County. 

Mr.  Wm.  Van  Orden,  PresH,  Cats- 
kill. 

Mrs.  H.  Edgar  Selleck,  Vice-PresX 
CatfikiU. 
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Mr-   JerGijilali    Dav,    We«  Ptm% 

CatHkill. 
Mm.    Saiiiuel    Ij*    Penfield,  jAfec'^, 

Cat»kill 
Mrs.  H,  L.  Bouj^btoii,     CaUkilL 
Mm*  Jereoiiati  Dfly,  Jr,,      ** 
Mrs.  Oiriij  Day,  '* 

Mrs.  Anna  Fiu^h,  ** 

Mm.  John  A*  Griftwoldj  ** 
Mrg  J,  8.  HeDclersow,  ** 
Mr,  Sarowel  I^  Peufield,  ** 
Mrs.  Emily  Roggen,  " 

Mifls  Uachel  SaUsbary,  " 
Mrs.  Benjamin  VVey,  " 

Herkimer  Cdimty 
Mm.  D.  H.  Burrell,      Liltk*  Falln. 
Mfi.  Alonieo  H»  Greene  ^* 

Mis«  A*  JLoomi%  *' 

>trs.  Charles  L/Petrie,  " 

Mrs*  Fan  Die  Watermati,  Newport , 

Kinge  County. 
Mi^.  J.  S.  T,  Stninahan,  Pte»X  2«^ 

tin  ion  nt  • »  R  rr>o  k  i  3*  n  * 
Mrn-   A.  J.  Perry,  2fl  f 7^  /VwV, 

HO  First  PlM^e,  Br*M>klvri. 
Miss  Elixa  11.  Bniwn,  {?(>r.  iSuf?';/, 

I -IB  Montague  st,,  Br*>oklyfL 
Mlft?^  Dora  ii.  Rohins^jij.  A*r^'   ^''V'y, 

44  Cmirt  ML,  iirf^fkklvh, 
Mt>,    Tiuib    G*    Bergf?n,    'IVea»., 

127  Fierrepant  kI>,  Bnsoklvn* 

Mm.  J.  8.  T.  Stninahari,  (^hitirtnafu 

Mrii»  TuniH  O.  BtTt^t^ru 

Mrs.  F.  ILI^-ffin^unll. 

MiHH  Dora  li  Itobinson. 

Mrn,  D,  T.  Ltvt-nch, 

Mn«.  A.  J,  Perrj-. 

Mis!*  KUza  IL  lirown. 

Ri*v.  S.  II.  Camp, 

Mrn,  i*b:4fleK  i.\  Pricf , 

ToicMriTJCRH  ON  Chili^icicm. 

for   Dtstitute    C/uhfren^  in   Sfer- 

liu(/  Plare. 
Mrs.   A.   J.    Perrv,    (7t(finwt)i,  30 

First  Phice. 
Mrs.  II   S.  Anderson,  564  Henry  8t. 
Mrs.  John  Vanderbilt,  Flatbusli. 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Pierce,  163  Clinton  st. 


2d,    (Ihilfiren  in  other  InsHiufians, 


Mm.  Tun  if*  G.  Bt»rg#ti,  f^htMirmitn^ 

127  Pk»rrejM>rit  ^^ 
Mm.    C.    C.    Dikt%    104    Columbia 

Heigh  tti. 
Mr*«,   A.  F.  Cro»*«,    101    Colunibia 

Hingbti*. 
Bfrit.  G.  H.  Coutt«,  na  Hicbit. 
Uta.   ThotiiiiA    W.    Rid9dal«,   U$ 

Gate«  Ave. 
MiBs  ChiirloUe  Bradford,  116  Co- 

Imnjbta  Hefghta. 

Co»MiTTsss  on  HoKPlTAia 

Mrs.  Jamai  B.  Brtosm^e,  f^ai^ 
mofi,  100  Columbia  HdgbtH. 

Mm  Ooitaviu  Breit>  1^7  Caluiubt& 
Ueuflita. 

Miiut  wbite,  9  Pt«iT«|>atit  Pfaici«. 

Mlm  PuGkeff  i  GraiMr  Ooiirt , 

HfH.  Heory  Sbetdon,   1S4  Pi«rrQ* 

JK>I11  «L 

Mti«i«  Mclean,  365  Henry  st* 

Mrs,  CIiiirl*»N  (\  Prioe,  Chairmtin^ 

A*3t\h\  Monroe  Ml. 
Mrn,  John  W.  I^win,  12S  Hiekw  »L 
Mian  Sarah  Cm*,  1:2^  HUkj^  »<t. 
Mm.  E,  W.  Mc5Qttirt%  444  Pntnam 

Ave. 
Mr«.   B.   L    BiiylWs,  418   Putnam 

Ave. 

:id,   AAf/ium  for  Itrntint, 

Mn*.  Jtjhu  Aikman,  Vhuirnnm^  I9S 

Carroll  s*t. 
Mn*.  n.  Ntrvbing,  4r*5  VVadhingtMO 

Ave. 
Mi^«<  Kli^ii  H.  Brown,  1*2^  Monta« 

ifiie  Nt. 
Miss  Dora  ii  iioi»inson,  44  Court  st, 
Mrs.  V.  A   Silver,  20  Sidney  PI. 
Mrs.  Jos.  ILizelhurst,  114    lienisen 

street. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Manning,  Gl  Montague 

street. 
Mrs.  Theo.  Dreir,  36  Monroe  PI. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jones,  109  Lefferta  PL 
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Miss     Bradford,     175     Columbia 

Heights. 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Pierson,  l7o  Rem- 

sen  street. 


Ath.  Hospital  for  Incurables, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Leffingwell,  Chairman ^ 
85  Joraleraon  st. 

Mrs.  Robert  Calder,  109  Clark  st. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Bentley,  409  McDon- 
ough  St. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Bradford,  175  Co- 
lumbia Heights. 

Mrs.  Cerqua,  572  Henry  st. 

Committees  on  Alms-holses 

\st.    Wards  for  Women, 
Mrs.  T.   D.  Leverich,    Chairman^ 

76  Hicks  St. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Wilbur,  544  Washing- 
ton Ave. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ormiston,  117  Elliott  PL 

2d,    Wards  for  Men, 

Mr.    Geo.   H.    Fisher,    Chairmaji, 

310  Throop  Ave. 
Mrs.  Robert  Calder,  109  Clark  st. 
Mrs.  David  Irving,  57  Hancock  st. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Richardson,  520  Nos- 
trand  Ave. 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Fuller. 

MiBs  Gertrude  Palmer,  Mansion 
House 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  307  Presi- 
dent St. 

Livingston  County. 

Rev.  Charles  Boynton,  Firesldenty 

Genc'seo. 
Miss   Elizabeth   North,   Secretai-i/, 

Geneseo. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Angel,  Geneseo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Jones,  " 

Rev.  J.  E.  Kittridge, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Lauderdale, 
Miss  Macl^od,  " 

Mr.  Austin  Wadsworth,         " 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Wadsworth, 


Madison  County. 
Mrs.  John  Stebbins,  Pres\  Caze- 

novia. 
Mrs.    Delos    Wells,    Sec^y,    Caze- 

novia. 
Mrs.  Bliss,  Peterboro. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Breese,  Oneida. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Edwin   J.    Brown, 

Oneida. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   J.  H.   T.   E.  Burr, 

Cazenovia. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Ives,  Cazenovia. 
Mrs.  Walter  Morse,  Eaton. 
Mrs.  John  V.  Needham,  Cazenovia. 
Mrs.  Ormsbee,  Eaton. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Rose,  Cazenovia. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  " 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Watkins 

Montgomery  County. 

Rev.  David  Sprague,/Ve«V, Amster- 
dam. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Van  Derveer,  Vice- 
Pt'es^f,  Amsterdam. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Trapnel,  Treas., 
Amsterdam. 

Miss  S.  Louise  Bell,  Sec^t/,  Amster- 
dam. 

^liss  A.  Bar  tie  tt,  Amsterdam. 

Miss  Kinnie  Bennett,  " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Bronson,  " 

Miss  Edwards,  Fultonville. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Robb,  Amsterdam. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rulison, 

Mrs.  Stephen  Sandford        " 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Shuler, 

Mrs.  E.  Tefft, 

Mrs.  W.  Van  Evera,  Fultonville. 

Mrs.  E.  White,  Amsterdam. 

Mrs.  M.  White, 

New  York  County. 

(For    Bellevue   and    other   Public 
Institutions.) 

OFFICERS. 

Miss  Rosalie   Butler,  JWs't,  31  E. 

69th  St. 
Mrs.   A.  B.  Stone,   Via-Pres't,  150 

W.  59th  St. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Couper    Sec^y^  106  E. 

22d  St. 
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fiXECUTIVK   OOMMITTBK. 

Miss  Rosalie  Butler,  Vhairman, 

Mw.  A.  B.  Stone. 

Miss  Ho\^. 

Mrs.  Julius  Catlio,  Jr* 

Mr.  J.  U.  Choate. 

Miss  E.  V.  Clark. 

Mrs.  C.  S,  FaircUild. 

Mrs.  Wm*  Pnjetou  Grifliii. 

Mrs.  Lydig  M*  Hoyt* 

Mrs.  P.  K.  Jones* 

Miss  I^IoMa-hon. 

Mrs.  H,  A.  Oaklej- 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Potter. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rioe. 

Mrs.  Stirling. 

Mrs.  K  P.  Wheder. 

Miss  Wisner, 

Mr.  William  E.  Wortbttn, 

Dr.  Qi^Q.  G.  Wbeelook. 

Mr.  John  A.  MeKim, 


UTAMDIHO    OOitmTTEEH. 

Train  in  (/  School  J  or  Xarmif^  Seile- 

Mrs.  Wni.  Preston  Griffin,  /VesV, 
208  K  Uih  »L 

Mrs.  Win.  II.  ()?^hom,  Vi€€-Pr€s% 
32  Park  Avt\ 

Mr.  George  ftfi>nta^iie,  Tfeas.^  Sec- 
ond Nat1  Bank. 

Mrs.  Jameji  W,  Pincbot,  'I  Gra- 
iiiercy  Park* 

Mrs.  Htnry  A.  C.  Taylor,   121   E. 

2l8t  Ht,    ' 

Mrs.    Ritliert    fluntington^   2t»   W. 

35tli  Ht. 
Mrs.    Udiii^n    WiKJilwortli,    18    E, 

37th  nU 
Mrs.  Jamefi  11,  lieniMlirt,  U  E.  70th 

St. 

Mrs.  George  Moiuagiie,  i4  W.  34th 

St. 
Mrs.  Peter  Hayden,  106  Fiftli  ave. 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  451  Madison 

Ave. 
Mrs.  Goetchins,  52  W.  58th  st. 
Mi-s  Fellowes,  38  W.  11th  st. 
Miss  Cunningham,  109  E.  36th  st. 


Medina!  Wards^  BtM4^xm^  ittmpUfd, 
Mrs*  11  B*   Potior,   Chutrmatt^  IT 

W.  lath  St. 
Mr^.  Jaekson,  1^  E.  18th  st 
Mrs.  StudwelU  140  W.  78lJi  it, 
Mrs.  Gallalier,  80  E,  55th  fft. 
Mr».  John  Wella,  5M  E.  26tli  at.  - 
Mi^  I.  M.  Kobb£»  M  E.  Sfidi  it. 
Miss  Langdon,  IS  Wasliii^gtaJt  So. 
Mrs.    Pfei^er    {UMifitani    eMkfr)^ 

2O06  Fifth  Ave.    ' 
Mrs.  James  Morris,  31  Washtngtao 

S<,, 
Mrs,  Fiirman,  4»  W,  Ifttii  «t- 
Miss  Madeleine  Smithy  1?  W,  ITtb 

st« 

Snrifietil  Wards^  JHeHetme  JI&&pitai, 
Mn*.  Hetiry  A.  Oakley,  Chairmau, 

}  0  \\\  roth  lit. 
MfK.  Frank  Stillivan  Smith,  im  W. 

5Dth  St. 
Mn«,  Wm.  Surr  Dana,  17  W,  ITlfc 

Miss  Sylvia  Li vingittoii,  64  W  39di 

St. 

Miss  Maria  B.  Milliir,  m  W,  9th  it 
Mrs.  Horace  L    F»lrehUd#  a9  W. 

20th  st* 
Mrs.  Carroll,  18  Washington  Sq, 
Mim  Bunker,  24  K  49th  st. 
Miss  E.  Oakky,  10  W;  loih  sL 

Alcoholte  Wurd$> 
Mr.  Johij  H.  Faure  (mnk  rdk)  S38 

VV.  I  nil  t*t* 
Mra.  SurUng  (/etnaleeeih)^i^7  W* 

38th  f*L 

Pi  t  n  iiiofm  for  lt%»an  & 
Mrf.  HtirliuLS  07  W,  38th  »U 

Emo'ifmrif  HospifaL 
Mrs.  Julius  Catlin,  Jr.,  Chaintmn, 

16  E.  45th  St. 
Mrs.  W.  II.  Osborn,  32  Park  Ave 
Miss  P^leanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  st 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Ball,  42  W.  36th  st 
Mrs.  Davies,  22  £.  45tb  st. 
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Gouvemeur  Hospital. 
Miss     E;     V.     Clark,    Chairman^ 

Clarendon  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Julius  Catlin,  Jr.,  16  E.  46th  st. 

Harlem  Hospital, 
Miss  McMahon,  The  Hanover,  2  E. 
15th  St. 

Fordham  Hospital. 
Miss     Emily     Schwab,     Morris 
Heights. 

New  York  City  Hospital, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones,  Chairman^  21  E. 

nth  St. 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  68  W.  9th  st. 
Mis»  Eleanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  st. 

Female  Alms-hovse  BlackweWs  Island, 
Miss   Wisner,    Chairman^   18   W. 

12th  St. 
Miss  C.  B.  Townsend,  14  E.  34th  st. 
Miss  Chalmers,  12  W.  Hth  st. 
Miss    Haven,    Fort    Washington, 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City  Insane  Asylum  ( Female), 
BlackwelVs  Island. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  A.  Stirling,  Chairman^ 
67  W.  38th  St. 

RandaWs  Island  Institutions. 
Mrs.    E.   P.  Wheeler,    Chairman^ 

Park  Ave.  and  71st  st. 
Mrs.  A.T.  Wilson. 

Children's  Hospital, 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Bailieff,  58  Irving 
Place. 

Infants'  Hospital, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Mason,  Larch inont,  N.Y. 

Idiot  Asylum. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone,  150  W.  59th  st. 

Harfs  Island, 
Mrs.  A.    Underbill,   987   Madison 
Ave. 

3 


Special  Committee  on  New  York  City 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  City 
Hospital. 
I  Mrs.  Frederic  Rhinelander  Jones, 
'       Chairman, 
I  Miss  Rosalie  Butler. 

Mrs.  Chadwick. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairchild. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

Special  Committee  on  Employment  for 
the  Infirm, 

Mrs.  Chadwick. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Parker. 

Niagara  County. 
Mr.  R.  H.  James,  IVes^t,  Lockport. 
Mrs.  John  Hodge,  TVeas.y      " 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Dysinger,        " 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  ** 

Mrs,  R.  H.  James,  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  J.  Mansfield, 

Lockport. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Potter,  Lock- 
port. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  Lock- 
port. 

Oneida  County. 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  M.  Clark,  Rome. 
Mrs  A.  B.  Cowles, 
Mrs.  D.  P.  McHarg, 
Miss  Rhoda  Stevens,  " 

Miss  Mary  Wood,  " 

Miss  Eliza  Yale, 

Onondaga  County. 
Mrs.  Walter  Burlingame,  Syracuse. 
Mr.  Davis  Cossitt,  Onondaga. 
Dr.  Juliet  E.  Hanchett,  Syracuse. 
Miss  Arria  Huntington,        " 
Miss  Ophelia  King,  " 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick    " 

Ontario  County. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Sackett,  Secret art/^ 
Canandaigua. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Sackett,  Canan- 
daigua. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett, 
Canandaip 


Mm  8w  O.  IhirU  Caoandajgua, 
Mm.  L  B.  Smith, 

0ra&9«  County* 
(VUitor*  for  Citu  and  Tmsm  of  Nmc- 

Dr.  R.  BnrHt,  Kewbargh* 

Mm  J.  N.  Ditikttv, 
Hon.  M.  It  Uim^lilHW,   " 
Mrs.  Fmkmt^  W  Hitch,   « 
Mr»  J.  M*  Stmiti*nhtirgh,  " 

Orleims  Ooimty. 
R«v.  F.  S.  Dunham,  Albion* 
Mn  Gaorgt*  W,  Bedell,  ^* 
Mr,  Pearll  Coanii,  " 

Mr.  Clark  D.  Ktuipp,  " 
Mrs.  Charh***  F*alirier,  ** 
Mrs,  Eitima  M*  BwAti,     *' 

Oswd^  County. 
Mr.  George  C.  xMcWhorter,  Phb% 

Oswego. 
Mr  Joseph  B.  Lathropj  TVeamnrer^ 

Mr.  John  B*  Ah^xander,  Oswego. 

Rev,  Benjamin  Bacon,  ** 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry, 

llev.  Geori^u  B^iyiu*,  Mt^xico. 

M  r.  J I  i  h  n  V.  *  h  i » I'eli  i  1 1 ,  (J  ^  wtTg«>, 

My,  Geureo  1\  (lark,  ** 

Mr.  aritl  >Iim.  8   >f.  Coon*     " 

Mr,  (Hin  F.  (Jayicird, 

Mn  Dtiilli'v  M/ Irwin, 

Mr?*,  Jnhii  L>.  lIi^Lcini,  '* 

Mr.  IvJwanl  U*i% 

Mr.  Httifv  D.  i\rt<  afTrc'v,     ^* 

Mr  (filhrn  MiUliHoii,     *       *' 

Mr.  R.  ,h  Olmliiiui, 

MihK  Ami4ia  R  (Hi|»lmut,     '* 

Mr«.  i\  B.  H^in.iall, 

l>n  !i;iiiii*r,  " 

Mr.  r.^*iiU  i*.  Rawo»  " 

\h\  i%iid  .Mrs.  S torus  Mi-xieo, 

Putnam  County. 
Miss  M:irtba  BarrifH,  Cannel. 

Mrs.  Bftijtiriiin   1>,  Craut!, 
Mrs.  Irn  ffH|+kHi«, 
Miss  Lavinia  E.  Lmldington, 
Mrs.  HcMiry  F.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Leandcr  Quick, 
Mrs.  Coleman  Barrett, 


Qtieens  Oonnty. 

Mr.   Fredi^rick   IL  WilHti*,  Pln^f, 

Glen  Cove, 
Mifls   Cornelia  Kbi;^     F?aa-/Vw//» 

Janiait^a. 
Mia«»    Anna    O.    Com  well,    jSpc*'y, 

Fret? I  tort, 
Mr».  J.  Ktm  Boyd,  HemptiU^a(i 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bergt'ii,  Fr^t^pori, 
!V[rt*.  (t.  W.  BiTgi'n, 
Mr.  and  Mn*.  Ii*aai^  H.  Cook*,  014 

Wi*!<tbury. 
M\m  KljKaWth  Colt?>*^  Glttn  Covr. 
Dr.  iSamm^l  Cf»J£,  Gariirn  V\ty. 
Mim  Addio  F.  Qrnf^ng^  FrBOport- 
Mr,  Benj.  D,  liif^ki.  Old  We»ibur?. 
Mrs.  Benj.  D.  Hit krt,       *' 
MisA  Jane  Ingrabam,  (lem|*ileid. 
Hon*  John  A*  King*  Great  Nuck. 
Miss  Mary  K.  King*  Jamaica. 
Dr  Charlen  N.  Lndlum  JlempsiestL 
3[rb(.  Horatx*  Friorj  l^^lyn. 
^!r.  rU*ht*n  B.  Fank>n%  FIii»iuiif^, 
Mrs.  Hohuit  B.  I*arm>nR, 
Mrs.  8.  L,  Pell  it,        Hc»mp»tt4?ad. 
MiHfi  Km^  M.  Hidd*dl, 
Mri*.  H.  V.  Roddv,  Mi^rrkk. 
Mn<.  Tbi>nia»i  L*  ftitslitnore.  Hemp 

strad. 
Mr8.  K,  H.  Seaman,  Rtdgewood. 
Mn  Dan.  UnderhUI^  Jerieho. 
Mrs,  Dan,  Underhill, 
Mr  A,  K,  Wellc-r,  HempsieaiL 
^frt*.  Jamt?s  R,  Willets,  Kotdyn. 
Mrs,   Kdward  Willed,  Old  ^'e*l- 

Mrsi.    Freiltriok   K   WillilJ,  tifcn 

Mm  Fred.  E.  Storj*. 

Iteiuselaer  County. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Til!ingbai*t,  /^wV,  TrflJ 

Mn*.  William  F.  Qurlev,  Se^y. 

Mn*.  ff4-n1  JiJjM*idi  B.  ^mrr,  TW» 

Mr.  Franklin  Fit'ld, 

Mrs.  (Uhk  B.  Cluftt^  * 

Mrs.  WilH:im  K.  GiUnTt, 

Mrs.  Frank  Gilbert,  '* 

Miss  Phibe  Griffith, 

Rev.  E.  Hallev,  D.  D., 

A[rs.  Joseph  itUlman,  ** 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Huntington,  " 
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Mr.  Wm.  P.  Kellogg,  Troy. 

Dr.  James  McChesney,     " 

Mrs.  R.  H.  McClellan,      « 

Mrs.  John  H.  Peck, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Thomas, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Warner,  " 

Bichxnond  Ck)iinty. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Curtis,  PresH,  West 
New  Brijorhton. 

Mrs  J.  K.  West,  Secy,  New 
Brighton. 

Miss  P.  de  T.  Lentilhon,  New 
Brighton. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  L'Huilier,  Rosebank, 
Clifton. 

Miss  Mary  Marsh,  Rosebank,  Clif- 
ton. 

Mrs.  I.  K.  Martin,  Rosebank,  Clif- 
ton. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Motley,  New  Brighton. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Robinson,       " 

Miss  Laura  Smith,  " 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Whitin,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Rockland  County. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Duryea,  Nyack. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ellsworth,  iV^V,  Canton. 

Mr.  T.  Streatfield  Clarkson,  Vice- 
Pres^ty  Potsdam. 

Miss  Annie  Clarkson,  ^Sec'y,  Pots- 
dam. 

Miss  Josephine  Kirby,  Potsdam. 

Mrs.  Minna  Ellsworth,  Canton . 

Mrs.  Hannah  Gale,  " 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Tappan,  Potsdam. 

Schenectady  County. 

Mr.  Jno.  L.  Swits,  Pres\  25  North 
Ferry  8t.,  Schenectady. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Kingsbury,  Aec'//, 
311  State  St.,  Schenectady. 

Mr.  D.  J.  De  Camp,  24  State  St., 
Schenectady. 

Mr.  Peter  Chrysler,  735  State  st., 
Schenectady. 

Mr.  John  J.  Hart,  146  South  Cen- 
ter St.,  Schenectady. 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Sewall,  726  E.  Liberty 

St.,  Schenectady. 
Mrs.  Vrooman  Steires,  606  Liberty 

St.,  Schenectady. 

Schoharie  County. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Mayhem,  Schoharie. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Neville,  Middleburg. 
Mrs.  Charles  White,  " 

Mrs.  William  Whitting,  Schoharie. 

Seneca  County. 

Hon.  Peter  V.  D.  Bodine,'/V««'^, 
Lodi. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Carter,  Sec'y,  Water- 
loo. 

Mrs.  Lauson  R.  Pierson,  IVeas,, 
Waterloo. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Booram,  Covert. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Clark,  Seneca  Falls. 

Rev.  Robt.  M.  Duff,  D.  D.,  Water- 
loo. 

Hon.  S.  G.  Hadley,  Lodi. 

Hon.  Chester  A.  Hampton,  Junius. 

Hon.  C.  K.  Henion,  Waterloo. 

Miss  Evelyn  Henion,  Seneca  Falls. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hopkins, 
Willard. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Hunt,  Waterloo. 

Rev.  J.  W,  Jacks,  Romulus. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Kirschner,  Fayette. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Manning, 
Waterloo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Nellis,  Jr., 
Willard. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Patterson, 
Waterloo. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Porter,  Lodi. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter,  Ovid. 

Hon.  Horace  E.  Ramsey,  Seneca 
Falls. 

Mr.  Geo.  Shanley,  Seneca  Falls. 

Mrs.  John  Thomas,  Ovid. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Diedrick  Willers, 
Fayette. 

Steuben  County. 

Mrs.  John  Davenport,  PresH,  Bath. 
Mr.  Augustus   de   Peyster,  Sec^y, 
Bath. 


Mr,  ant!  Mrs.  M,  V.  Barton,  Bath, 
Mr*.  W.  S.  Bimiji,  '* 

Mr.  John  Daveijptjrt,  " 

Mr«.  i\  P.  Kiii^slev, 

Hon,  J.  F.  Lit  lie,  ' 

>frH.  Rohert  M^PhcTHun,  " 

Suffolk  County. 
Mr.  WiUiani  NicoH,  PresX  IbHu. 
Misg   Amelia  Smith,    iScc'y,   Yap- 

liaiik. 
Mrs.  Nii^oJl  Floy<l»  Center  Morichefl 
Mrs.  Jr»hn  S.  lia>en8,         " 
Mrt<,  Hubert  F,  ILiwkins,  Yapbank. 

Tompkina  County. 
Mrs,  (has,  M,  Tilus,  /V<f«V,  Itliaca, 

MirtM   Jane    L.    Ilanly,    1^'  Vic^- 

Pres't,  Ithaca. 

Mi(^8   H,    N.    WillianiK^    2d  Vtee- 

Pres't,  Ithaca. 
Mrs.  Flora  S.  Gillette,  Sec'y^  Ithaca. 

Mrn.  Geortre  Apgar,  ** 

Mrrt.  H.  V.  Host  wick,  " 

Mrt*.  Jail '  Hnmwick,  " 

Mrs.  J,  \\  McGraw,  " 
Mn^,  K,  J.  MMi'Lraru 

Jlrt*.  A.  IL   PlattH,  •* 

Mrw.  D,  H,  Stewart,  *' 

Mn*.  E.  T.  Turner,  '' 

Mrs.  Geortje  H.  William**,  " 
Miss  IL  N.  Williams, 

nuter  Coimty. 
Mr.  John  Brodhead,  Pren'f,  KiDgs- 

Mr  DeWitt  C\  Davifl,  VicePresX 

Shokan. 
Mr.  hn\m  Bevier,    Fic*-/Wai<fc?*f, 

Marhletown. 
Mr.    Kdfnuiid   Bruyn,    I^Jotf-Pre/e, 

linivnswick. 
Mrs.    F.  O.    Norton,    r*ctf-/Ve*% 

High  FallH. 
Mrs,    W.    B.    Fifuli,     Vtoi'PresX 

Kingston, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Weat brook,  noe-P^esX 

KingMt^n. 
Mr.  C  ha«  F.  (  antints,    Vtce-JVesU, 

Hondoul, 
Mr     John    W.     Searing,     Ac^y, 

Kings  ton« 


Kingston* 
Mr  K.  S.  Andrewfi,  Clint4)niUI#. 
3Ir.  Reuben  Beniard,  Kingston. 
Mr,    and  Mra,  A.  T.   Cleariratiprf 

Kingston. 
Mrs.  F.  J,   R.  Clarke,  Kingston. 
MiK*i    Kitty     H.    Can  line,    Horn 

Ridge 
Mr.  W^ahor  P,  Cnme,  R<^>ndouU 
Mr.  1).  C  Davis,  Slmkari. 
liev.  R  De  Witt,  Ola.^eo. 
Miss  E,  De  Witt,  S:ingertw?i^ 
Mi^H  M.  I.  Forsyth.  Kimc»l<oii. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Forsyth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Fori^vth,  •* 
Mrs.  William  B.  Fiteh,  * 
Mis^  K.  B.  For^vth, 
MisH  P,  B.  Fiir^yth, 
Rev.  John  (tleatton,  Rogen<lalcN 
Mr,  D.  D.  Gillespie,  Marlboroajjflk 
Mn*.  Jacob  II  ai-denbnrgh^Kingitoit 
Mrs.  John  Hutton,  '* 

Mrs.  Charleh  liirdenburgh,    '* 
Mrs.  (Teorge  B,  llibbard. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  i\  Hoes, 
Mrs,  G.  O.  Hou»e,  West  MiuLiii. 
Mr.  Asa  1^  Fevre,  Forest  Glen. 
Hon.  Jamej^G.  Lindsley,  Kingston. 
Mrs.  John  McEntee, 
Mrs,  Jefferson  MeCau^iand^   ** 
MiH,H  Sarah  McEntee,  ** 

Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Nott, 
MisK  Nott,  •* 

Mr.  A.  W.  Revnolds, 
Mr.  De  Witt  Aoh^sl, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Shaw,' 
Mni.  1>.  H.  Stow, 

Mr.  William  K.Sbem*  ld,Saugeniw^ 
Mrs*.  John  R.  Stebbin^,  Killg^ton. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Snyder,  Wuodi^tock. 
Mrt*.  Edwanl  l\>inpkin?«,  King>t'>«i. 
Dr.  H.  Van  Hm'venbergh, 
MisM  Marj*  Van  Lenven,  *' 

Mr.  Sohmioii    Van  Orden^    Foiv*! 

Glen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Fmnk  A.   Walviv 

Kingston. 
Mrs.  Ettie  Wood,  BoseodAk. 
Mn  F.  Arthnr  Weetbrook, 

ton. 
Bev.  Denta  Woriinan,  Smngenin^ 
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id  Mrs.  Wm.  Thos.  Willis, 

;ondaIe. 

snriettaWynkoop,  Kingston. 

Warren  County. 

G.    Crosby,  PresH^    Lake 
•go. 

.  B.  Gow,  D.  D.,  Vice-PresX 
8  Falls. 

1.    R.    King,     Cor,    Sec*}/, 
rensburgb. 

obert  Barbour,  Lake  George, 
rosby,  " 

L  J.  Fennell,  D.  D.  Glens 
{. 

.  B.  Gow,  Glens  Falls. 

.  A.  Hitcbcock,  " 

1  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holden,  " 
R.  Martin, 

latt.  *' 

mer  J.  West,  Lake  George, 
[attbew  Wilson,         " 
iTilson,  (^lens  Falls. 
[.  N.  Wing,  " 

Washington  County. 

.  McDougal,  Preset,  Argyle. 
PI  Taylor,  Vice-Pres't,  " 
.  Barkley. 
.  A.  Crandall. 
argaret  Hall. 
.  Madden. 
[.  B.  Milliman. 
arrie  Ross. 
.  A.  Rouse, 
lancy  Scott, 
inna  Scott. 
.  D.  Smith. 
;.  W.  Taylor. 
[\  B.  Tumbull. 
todney  Van  Wormer. 
Jelle  M.  Watson. 


Wayne  County. 

Rev.   A.   Parke  Burgess,   D.   D., 

Pr^s^ty  Newark. 
Mrs.     Phoebe     A.     Vary,     /Sec'y, 

Newark. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  David,  Lyons. 
Hon.  R.  P.  Groat,  Newark. 
Rev.  J.  C  Mead,  Clyde. 
Rev.   L.    A.    Ostrander,    D.    D., 

Lyons. 
Miss  B.  B.  Ryerson,  Clyde. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Stoddard,  Palmyra. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Tinslev,  Lyons. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells,  Clyde. 

Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Gould,  Prts\  Tarry- 

town. 
Mr.    Henry    E.    Gregory,    Stc^y, 

214   Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  Irvington. 
Mr.  Charles  Eddiaon,         " 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Morse,  Tarrytown. 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Newton.       " 
Miss  Gertrude  Nichols,     " 
Mr.  Charles  Rockwell,       " 
Mr.  Lucius  T.  Yale, 


Tates  County. 

Mrs.    H.     K.    Armstrong,    Pres% 

Penn  Yan. 
Mrs.    L.    B.    Ayers,     Vice-PresH, 

Penn  Yan. 
Miss    Mary     Curtis,     Vice-Presh, 

Penn  Yan. 
Mrs.  Delos  Hollo  well,  Vice-Preset, 

Penn  Yan. 
Mrs.  George  Bruen,   TVeas,,  Penn 

Yan. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Long,  Sec^j/,  Penn  Yan. 


First   Annual   Report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 


(^f  entlemon. —  The  Legislatare  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
(>tli  day  of  May,  1893,  amended  tlie  law  under  which,  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  has  conducted  itis  work  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  by  extending  the  visitorial  powers  of  the  association,  hereto- 
fore limited  to  town,  city  and  county  alms-houses  and  poor-houses, 
to  all  public  charitable  institutions  owned  by  the  State,  including 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Another  amendment  requires  the 
association  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lumicy  (in  addition  to  that  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities), 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  upon  aU  matters  relating  to  the  insane  in  State  and  county 
institutions.  A  copy  of  the  law  is  herewith  appended.  (Laws  of 
Xew  York,  1893,  chap.  635.)    See  p.  52. 

It  seems  fitting  that  our  first  annual  report  to  the  commission 
should  be  prefaced  by  a  statement  defining  the  status  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  also  its  attitude  towards  the  dependent  insane  of  the 
State,  and  its  efforts  in  their  behalf,  through  the  twenty-one  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  association. 

Founded  in  1872,  the  object  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Ajwo- 
ciation  was^  and  is  to  bring  about  reforms  in  our  public  iujjtitu- 
tions  of  charity,  through  the  formation  of  an  intelligent,  and  eda- 
cated  and  organized  public  opinion. 

An  organization,  composed  of  volunteers,  with  membership 
framed  ui)on  the  broadest  lines,  could  alone  hope  to  accomplish 
such  a  purpose,  could  fairly  claim  to  represent  the  people.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  association,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations, the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions;, representatives  of  all  political  parties,  the  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Hebrew. 

A  Central  Association  of  members  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  a  board  of  managers  elected  annually  from  these  mfi!fiL\^T^% 
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Coimty  Vialtmg  OouHtiit-tees  ttironghout  tlie  State  to  viat  repw- 
larly  the  citj  alms-houses  and  countj  poor-kouHe^,  app4>inted  by 
and  reporting  month] j  to  the  board;  standing  commitTteee  of  Uw 
i!entral  assoeiation  to  etudj  the  subjects  represented  by  them, 
aaad,  in  concert  with  the  man<agers,  to  biggest  remedies^  either 
local  OF  general  in  character,  for  the  ovOs  mpm-ted  by  the  visitoii, 
arising  fmm  inefficient  management  or  a  defective  syntem  —  such, 
in  \>nvf,  was  the  simple  frame-work  upon  which  the  assocltition 
was  organized-  It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  managers,  should 
ocoaaion  i^nire,  to  seek  n*medial  legishition  at  Albany. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  afisoeiation  are  four  in  num- 
bing upon  01ijl(h*en,  Adult  ahle1)odi4xl  jmiii^M^Ps,  nos]>]taK  a  ^ub 
c<anmi'tt4^.*  of  the  latter  ivprewpntiiig  th<-  ini^aik^  Th<*  fiwrlh, 
a  I^^umce  c-ommittee,  collects,  throngh  volmitary  contriLniiioiuiii 
the  email  jsum  of  money  niHxl*nl  uiiiUKdly:  for  iviJt  of  h(Aulc|uart€r 
*)lli<^  in  New  York  rity»  and  rl^niail  a»^if4tarice;  for  irtuLionery. 
l^nnting  a.nd  postage;  for  the  RiiJari<«  and  fnivellng  expensen  of 
the  stHTi^bary  ;iod  siessistant  sit*cn>tary.  During  tiie  i>aet  t^n  moallis 
[ilw  short  periml  being  ace«nini<*d  Uw  h\  (he  cJiange  of  da^  in  oar 
fi»\a.l  year  tio  conform  to  tiic  imiended  law,  from  ISfimmbet 
30th  Ut  Septx^ml>er  :?Oth)»  our  totsil  receiptB,  including  huH 
year '8  balance,  from  annual  sutKiMTiptioiiis  donation»  and  abIcs  of 
piiblirjitions.  aiiiniinti^l  to  $(vSl(MKl  Exix'iiditurf.'s  for  the  aume 
jM*no4l,  15,127.14.  Balance,  September  30,  1893,  fl,682.89,  Na 
money  is,  or  liii«  bei^n  receivini  fn>ai  public  «sKnirei«;  nor  would  tJils 
l>e  arcepte*!,  ;i*^  the  jyiHorialitm  vvisht^i  to  la}  indep*md**Dt  of  all 
yiitnide  inHiiem:?*^  juul  to  n-tiiin  itM  distini-tivt^y  volunteer 
chaiticter. 

Tlie  power  to  make  ctmnges^  direefly,  in  tlie  maaaciment  of 
any  public  infrtitntion,  i»  n<^ii  desired  by  the*  ai^neiatloii,  tafioff 
Ut  divide  or  impair  the  re^poffi^nbUity  of  thoee  in  cfaargis  but  li 
wa«  founfl  neces<Kiiry,  to  enable  our  visiU*!*  to  pmBecnte  tbeir  work 
cflli  ieiitly  and  feari4«dy,  to  olrttiln  for  them  a  legnl  rif^i  to  In* 
tiditiitteil  into  i*ver>'  fiiirt  of  the  instltnlion  to  be  ^^iaitjid.  Xol 
more  tlian  this  wa«  n«*eded.  the  right  simply  to  go  and  eee,  anil 
itHue  away  and  speak  of  wiiat  cme  seeci;  not  nior^  than  ibJfl 
ta  needed^  this  mere  semblance  of  [mwer  —  and  yet  a  power  to 
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level  mountains,  to  uproot  evil  of  a  century's  growtJi,  in  a  country 
wlueie  ihe  government  is  representative,  the  people  humane, 
where  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  prevail. 

Aceoi*dingly  the  association  apjdied  for,  and,  in  1881,  obtained 
legislation  whereby  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ooiirt  are  authorized, 
upon  nomination  of  the  board  of  managers,  to  grant  to  our  visitors 
orders  enabling  them  to  visit,  in8i)eot  and  examine,  in  behalf  of 
ibe  asBodation,  the  tx>wn,  dty  and  county  almB-houses  and  poor- 
houses  of  the  State;  the  associat^ion  to  report  annually  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  This  law,  Imown  as  "the  right  of 
entrance  law  "  of  the  State  OharitieB  Aid  Association,  has  worked 
satisfactoirily  ever  since.  As  already  statol,  it  has,  within  a  few 
months,  been  aonended  to  include  within  the  scope  of  our  work 
the  chajritable  institutions  owned  by  the  State,  and  to  require  us 
to  make  an  additional  report  annually  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  These  amendments,  made  upon  the  reconmiendation  of 
the  Statutory  Revision  Commission,  are  equally  satisfactory  to  ns. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  here  of  what  has  been  aiccom- 
plished  for  children,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  for  the  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes,  by  the  joint  effortiS  of  members  of  the  central 
association  and  visiting  committeeis,  nurabeiing  to-day  750,  and 
covering,  in  their  work,  forty-eight  of  the  ^six-ty  coimties  of  the 
State,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  condensed  account  of  what 
has  been,  and  is  being  done  by  the  association  in  behalf  of  the 
dependent  insane. 

The  Dependent  Insane. 

For  nearly  sixty  yeare  it  has  been  the  j^]icj  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  provide  hospital  treaitment  and  care  for  its  depend- 
ent insane.  Before  then  these  afflicted  people  were  sent  to 
lounty  poor-houses,  there  to  suffer  untold  hardships  and  abusi»s. 
Of  curative  treatment  there  was  none.  Wlien,  therefore,  in  183G, 
the  Legislature  established  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  for  the  i-ecep- 
tion  of  recent  cases  of  insanity,  a  new^  era  had  opened  in  the 
philanthropic  history  of  the  State,  that  of  \State  care  for  the  acute 
insane. 

Twenty-nine  years  later  another  reform  movement,  excited  by 
the  Buffering  condition  of  the  incurable  insane  left  in  the  poor- 
houses,  was  originated  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  Vigorously 
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pf^'SJ.Hiited,  it  culminated  in  the  paanii;!.'  of  the  WiDard  Acl, 
iu  1865,  and  tlie  e^tablMmient  of  the  Willard  State  Ho^tol  for 
the  Chronic  Insane.  Ttm  marks  a  second  era  in  the  lunacy  lepfii^ 
lation  of  the  8t<a^e,  that  o(f  AS/fjtf  mrr  pyr  th*:  rhnmir  iuMtttie. 

Following  Utica  and  Willard,  came  the  enection  of  the  Httiban 
Rivei-  Btiite  Elospiiiil,  0(f>eiied  in  1871;  the  Middleto^n  HUUe 
Homoeopathic  HofpitaJ,  1871;  the  Buffalo  fcitate  HoBpdtaJl  1880; 
the  Binghaniion  Btate  Hospital  for  the  Chi^mic  Inaane,  1881;  lh*» 
Bt  LaT^Tence  State  Hi«pilai  18U0;  and  the  ll(Kh«ter  Htale  Uoi*- 
pital,  opened  in  18^1.  Eight  lai'ge  8t4ite  hoifpitiilt^  have  ikirm  h&fxi 
ereeti*d  and  equipi)ed,  at  a  ro^t  of  oreTiflO,000,(H)0,  for  the  pnqtu^e 
of  gi\ing  the  depenik*nt  iimiiJifle  skilled  medical  ti^eatmeiit;  ainl 
tniitable  cai^.  It  waB  an  infringement  in  recent)  years  tif  ri»bi 
humane  policy,  a  backward  step  of  the  Ix^iBlature^  thrrmtr'i  wludi 
county  after  cjounty  was  anrhoriseed  to  retain  lft»  milder  c»»^  ot 
ineasiityy  until  one-third  O'f  all  t>lie  counticH  of  the  Ktiite  hiul  U»en 
exempted  from  the  requirements  of  the  Wlllaixl  AcU  which 
l>rought  alxiut  the  neoessityt  in  1888,  of  applying  for  legiMlnlion 
whicli  Hhould  restope  to  the  State  its  oldtime  prficy,  and,  at  aue 
b"fcroke,  completely  abolish  the  poor-honse  system  of  ooring  ftir  ilie 
insane. 

The  outcjome  €^  this  latest  refoi'm  movement  is  found  iu  the 
passage  of  the  8tate  Care  Act  of  18DD;  which  inaugmutes,  qdC  a 
new  policy,  but  a  new  system.  Under  this  act  the  depen<!i*nt 
insane  have  all  been  removed  from  all  the  pooi-houses  of  the  SttUe 
to  8ta(e  liospitiila,  Lhei*e  to  he  mainUilneti  at  the  8i>le  expeot^^  of 
tWe  Htate.*  Of  the  Ave  supplemental  measui-es  desi|;:ned  tn  give  full 
effecti  to  the  provisions  of  the  Btate  Core  Act,  and  outlined  in  the 
act  itself,  three  have  ah-eady  been  enacted.  When  all  are  completed 
the  new  system  will  be  in  full  operation-  It  may  fairly  be  enti 
tied :  Stilts  Care  and  SUUe  MainUinnnce  for  ail  thd  d^j^mleni 
inMfine  of  ffu*  Sfftt*'  nf  New    Yf^rk, 

Of  the  part  taken  by  the  Btate  Charities  Aid  AsBodAtioa  In 
reform  movement  we  shall  l»tier  give  a  brief  aooount. 

Va^  early  in  our  history  we  wct^  called  upon  to  deAoe 
portiim,  and  decide  whefthflr  ttie  influence  of  the  assoeiatioii  dUMild 
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be  tiiiown  M  behalf  of  State  cai«  or  Cloimty 
insana  13iere  was  no  hesitatioa.  I^ie  memory  of  Mise  Dix's 
eamest  plea^  of  Dr.  Willard's  strong  deniinciatioii,  of  resoiLutioiiB  of 
medical  societies  and  reports  of  legislatiye  commiseions,  the  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  entipe  refbnn  element  of  tbe  State  —  all  were  to  be 
f onnd  on  the  side  of  the  removal  of  the  insane  from  the  poor- 
houses,  of  placing  them  under  tiie  oare  of  the  State.  Stronger  tihan 
any  theory  bom  of  tradition  was  ttietestimonyof  the  visitors  of  the 
association,  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  and 
neglected  people.  Hungry  and  cold,  6dit<ting  in  tlie  dark  through 
the  long  winter  afternoons  and  evenings,  "  because  light  was  too 
expensive,"  cowering  in  cells,  stifling  in  attics^  without  proper 
medical  attendance,  overworked  on  county  farms,  or  brooding 
wilSiout  occupation  in  crowded  wards,  ordered  about  by  rough 
paux>er  aittendantB^  they  were  of  all  beings  most  miserable.  Shall 
we  soon  forget  the  insane  man,  crouching  in  a  dark  cell,  so  small 
that  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it ;  or  the  woman,  in  midwinter,  nearly 
frozen  by  the  broken  window,  ^^it  was  useless  to  mend  it,  she 
always  broke  it  again;"  or  the  one  tablespoonful  of  fish  .'ind  one 
potato,  called  a  meal,  while  water  spilled  iln  the  same  room 
froze  ujwn  the  floor;  cr  the  foul  wrongs  suffered  by  those  unpro- 
tected women  —  such  cruelties  one  can  never  forget. 

That  the  worst  abuses  were  corrected  in  many  places,  as  the 
yeare  went  by,  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  yet,  eighteen  years  after 
our  visitors  began  to  know  what  the  inside  of  a  poor-house  meant 
for  the  insane,  as  one  reads  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  in  Lunacy,  written  in  1890,  glowing  with  indignation  a«  it 
recounts  the  sirfferings  of  these  poor  people,  one  is  surprised  to 
find  how  little  progress  had  been  made  in  all  those  years.  The 
system  of  poor-house  care  has  proved  itself  radically  defective. 
Thank  Grod!  this  horrible  ^stem  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  visitors  did  what  they  could  for  the  insane  in  the  county 
poor-houses.  It  seemed  but  little.  As  the  keeper  was  more  or 
less  humane,  as  the  board  of  supervisors  was  less  or  more  parsi- 
monious, so  it  fared  better  or  worse  for  the  insane  of  that  county. 
The  need  of  good  attendants  was  a  crying  want.  To  renunly  this  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  association,  in  1885,  which  promised  to  be 
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we.  Six  gradtmtes  of  the  New  York  BelleTue  Trainiiig 
School  for  Nupsee  were  given  a  si)ecial  course  of  training  at  Flat- 
busk,  Kings  county,  "by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  superintendent  of  the 
aajliun^  who  hoped  eventoallj  to  establish  there  a  training  school 
focr  nurses  for  the  insane,  Bnt  political  inliiiences,  which  for  m 
many  years  have  been  the  bane  of  this  institution,  prevailed,  and, 
at  the  end  of  eight  months,  this  promising  experiment  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Two  of  the  gnwlnate<l  nurses  I'ematned  at  Flatbufth  a 
few  uionihs  longt^r,  to  instrnrt  and  sujMTvi^*:*  the  other  attendant^ 
but  tliey  also  were  soon  discontmiied*  One  of  these  six  nursed 
became  afterwards  tJie  fii'st  pnneipal  of  the  training  school  for 
nm*8es  for  the  insane,  establislicnl  at  the  Hudson  River  Stan* 
ital. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  committee  on  tbe  insane  of  the  8tate 
GhaiitieB  Aid  Ajseociatlon  was  directed,  by  resolution  of  tJie  bonnl 
of  maaagere^  to  report,  in  the  form  of  a  bOl,  a  practical  plan  for 
removing:  the  depmdeot  insane  from  the  poor-houses,  and  placing 
them  imd*T  the  vare  of  the  Stale.  Tlie  committee  gave  one  year 
to  ctmfert^iee  and  «tud}%  The  range  of  inquiry  covered  the  lunacy 
legislation  and  official  reports  of  this  and  other  Btates;  it  com- 
prised infoTTuation  si>iight  thitmgh  personal  interviews  and  cor* 
resix»n(lence  with  di«t-nigiiii?hed  alienists,  and  others  having  i>ractl- 
ijil  knowledge  of  the  subject;  it  include*]  the  n^vislting  of  all  the 
State  hospitals  and  all  the  exempted  county  asylums  of  this  State, 
to  verify  statementH  and  to  compare  standards  of  care.  It  ta 
imposaible  to  name  Ihe  loany  i^iersons  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  aasiBtance  rendered  at  that  time,  but  our  tJiankfi  are  eepecially 
due  to  Dr.  St€?phein  Smithy  I  hen  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  for 
infoiTiiation  alwavs  at  our  service. 

The  plan  finally  adoptc*d  was  a  division  of  the  State  into  as 
many  hospital  districts  as  there  were  State  hoq>ital8v  all  the 
dependent  insjme,  both  acute  and  chronic  casesy  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Hospital  of  their  reepective  districts.  Comparativdy  small, 
inexpensive  buildiugs  were  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
exLHting  State  hospitals,  to  conlain  each  not  more  than  15U  or 
k'ss  than  10  patients;  the  cost  of  building.  Including  equipment 
(lieating,   lighting    ventJlation,   fixtures   and    furniture),   not  to 
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exceed  1650  per  capita.  After  aoocmmiodatioiDS  had  been  pro- 
vided in  State  luospitaJs  for  all  the  dependent;  insane  of  the 
State^  they  were  to  be  wholly  enppopted  by  the  State.  New  York, 
Kings  and  Monroe  coontles  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
pulsory  proyislons  of  the  proposed  measure,  simply  because  they 
had  asylum  buUdings  and  ^frounds  of  sufficient  ma^itude  to  hv 
transferred  to  the  State,  and  reorgianized  as  State  hospitula. 
Whenever  these  counties  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  proposed  act,  provision  was  made  to  enable  them 
to  do  so.* 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  plan  proposed, 
including  in  this  synopsis  various  modifications  and  improvements 
made  by  the  committee  in  diarge  of  the  bill  before  it  was  finally 
enacted.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
Dean  of  the  CJoiumbia  (Mlege  Law  School,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Passed  by  the  LegLslature,  it  is  known  to-day  iia  i]w 
St4ite  Care  Act  of  1890. 

Among  the  less  obvious,  but  not  lees  valuable  features  of  thi 
law  may  be  noticed: 

1.  By  districting  the  State,  and  by  obliging  each  State  hospital 
to  receive  all  the  iiMSjane  of  the  district,  the  unscientific  and  perni- 
cious practice,  of  making  a  /egal  distinction  between  acute  and 
chronic  cases  of  insanity,  is  destroyed. 

2.  By  the  ^•ection  of  small,  detached  buildings,  on  the  **  cottat^e 
plan,"  each  a  little  hospital  or  home  in  itself,  with  its  resident 
physician,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-rooms,  etc.,  facilities  are 
iifPorded  for  classification,  on  a  luodic^al  basis,  almost  unliiniUMl  in 
its  poBsible  extension  and  subdivision,  and  an  opportunity  given, 
long  desired  by  medical  superintendentls  of  large  hospitals,  and 
possible  only  when  but  few  patients  are  under  the  same  i-oof,  of 
indivuJ uaUzing  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

R<x?(nved  at  first  into  a  reception  hospital,  th(^  patients  would 
there  remain  under  the  eye  of  an  exi)erienced  alienist  until  the 
different  oases  were  sufficiently  understood  for  him  to  detiirmine 
the  best  treatment  for  each.  Those  requiring  dose  and  special 
attention  would  naturally  be  transferred  to  the  principal  hospital 

*  Monroe  county  has  already  availed  herself  of  tils  provision,  and  the  Monroe  county  a«ylum 
is  noir  the  Bochester  State  Hospital  Csee  chapter  886.  Laws  of  1891). 


^uiifliTij^,  iiiKler  llie  iimneniate  cdiarge  of  the  fflipri'intt*tid*'iit, 
wlillt^  tithei'  psitieiits,  including  the  incurable,  woiiM  (Imibtii'M^ 
\h*  jiKHigned  to  difFeavnt  bdildiiign,  for  (rt:her  luuj  stntithle 
fiN'iutnient.  But  at  no  time  should  a  psUien/t^  believed  to  be  hopi*- 
It-Hsly  ini*ane,  be  umible  to  retnm  to  the  main  bo^itui  ft^r  HiRrinJ 
t7v*atmej]t  should  tJie  letmt  symptu^m  of  u  rhnnge  for  the  bettif 
in  hiH  tHMidition  be  dkMMfraed.  MeanAvfiile  the  many  advimtag^^ 
of  Im-ji:**  instilnrtiaiifl^  tiieir  exteDsive  |^oiind«s  n^.Tvoim,  water 
hiipply,  drainer  and  steam  power;  their  ehajM*!**  and  ajuuseau'm 
luills,  their  trained  attendants  (Kraduate«  of  tiu^  ho^pitaJ  triiining 
srhoob,  theii'  libraries,  sdiools  for  iiitliistrial  and  etliicatiomil  pur- 
IMineH,  their  st^ift  of  r«3mdentv  aflsiHtaiLt  physlcianfl,  with  an  experi* 
enc?ed  all^iist^  in  the  pemon  of  tlie  miperiiitendent^  at  their  head* 
iiftjManttH!  Tinder  tlie  rivil  wrviit^  ruU^ri  of  the  8taf**  —  all 
tliene  many  advantages  of  a  large  imftitntion  can  be  nhaivii  by 
the  patients  in  common,  for  1:he  benefit  of  all,  to  the  detriment 
of  none. 

Stmn^ly  opjioeed  to  any  svi^teni  which  would  maim  a  large 
runnlH^r  of  in^jine  persons  under  one  and  the  sajue  i'VK>f,  we  arp 
tinn  believers  In  the  sopeinor  adrantai^jeH,  i:«sfj>ecinlly  as  r^gard» 
(•Iii89lti cation^  afforded  by  large  institutionH  for  the  dependent 
insiine.  both  acute  and  chronic,  comlncted  on  the  colony  system 
of  small  detached  buildings,  <\ui\  nn  is  contempluted  by  tht- 
plan  proposed;  and  which  aims  at  uniting  the  advaulage^  and 
minimizing  the  di«id vantages  of  both  large  and  nmall  ainylumA. 

IL  The  principle  of  State  care  for  the  i tisane  <aln*ady  adoptf*d 
by  the  8tate  in  bSSCJ,  and  giv<?n  wider  afiplication  in  18I15L  is  nol 
only  reaffirmed  in  the  present  plan.bntsgoinjybejondiill  prevloiiji 
legislation,  it  carries  the  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  by 
romniitting  the  8tate  to  the  entire  8ui>|K)rt  of  its  dejK'ndent 
in^iinu*  watYls.  That  the  insjine  are  the  vvanls  of  the  State  h;if* 
hmg  iiBcn  €9tabli»he<]  liy  bcvth  common  and  stattite  law,  bnt  m^i 
until  uiiw  ha^  the  State  undertaken  to  fulfill  the  obligations  <»f 
guardianship  by  providing  solely  an<l  entirely  for  tho  maintenanre 
of  (he»ie  wards. 

L  The  interests  of  the  taxpayers  are  guarded  as  never  befim*. 
by  limiting  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment  to  a  ftxiMl  ih>t 
capita  sum  of  moderate  and  proper  dimensional 
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.  5.  It  is  made  not  only  obligatorj  nxx>n  all  counties  of  the 
State  but  three,  and  with  these  three  it  is  permisBive,  to  place 
all  their  insane  under  the  care  of  the  State,  but  it  is  made  for  the 
financial  interest  of  each  county  to  do  so.  Thus  it  creates  a  sys- 
tem of  State  care  for  the  insane  which  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  self -perpetuation  and  extension. 

Minor  provisions  define  the  manner  of  sending  the  insiine  to 
State  ho^itals,  women  patients  to  be  accompanied  by  women 
iittendants;  give  directions  in  regard  to  overcrowding  and  to  pre- 
vent the  same;  authorize  expenditure  for  temporary  shelter  and 
transportation  in  case  of  fire  or  other  casualty;  provide  for  the 
approval  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  and  estimates  for 
maintenance;  give  power  to  redistrict  the  State;  authorize  the 
sending  of  patients  to  hospitals  outside  of  their  district  (this 
designed  more  especially  for  those  desiring  treatment  in  the  Mid- 
dletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital);  provide  for  revoking 
exemi)tion8  and  prohibit  further  exemptions  of  counties;  for- 
bid the  return  of  patients  from  State  hospitals  to,  county 
oflScers,  and  forbid  such  offlcers  to  receive  any  insane  i)erson 
returned  or  conmiitted  to  them,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  features  of  the  plan  whidi  in  its  legal  fonn 
will  repay  careful  study  from  either  a  medical,  philanthropic  or 
rcoDjomic  standpoint  The  bill  became  law  without  amendment. 
(Chapter  126,  Lav^  of  New  York,  1890.)  The  full  text  is  given  in 
the   appendix.    See  p.   53. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  little  sketch  in  our 
Third  Annual  Rei)ort,  1875,  drafted  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew, 
then  chairman  of  our  conmiittee  on  hospitals,  contains  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  plan  upon  which,  fift(^n  years  later,  the  Stat<» 
Oare  Act  was  based. 

Meanwhile,  the  humane  thought  of  the  day  being  thus  earnestly 
oiifjajiied  in  tirying  tosolvethediffioultpmblemof  how  to  obtain  for 
the  indigenli  insane  the  beet  treatment  that  an  advanced  civilization 
could  ij^ive  them,  the  x)emicious  legislation  of  1871,  already  referred 
to,  was  slowly  but  surely  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  reform  move- 
ment of  1865    in  behalf  of  the  chroaiic  insane.       County  after 


omiiTt.y  appll^  for»  and  obtained  exemption  from  tteWilliird  \dk 
Ity  October  1,  1887,  nineteen  i*oimt]€S  had  tlju«  been 
aiitlioHy^  to  keep  their  milder  vBmm  of  in«wut>\  It 
is  Cinie  thi'se  exempt iortsi  wei^  p'aiit«^l  by  the  If^tiiie  Board  ol 
C^btmtie»  under  pn>m5«e  fiUMii  flu*  ^unities  *^tja  give  their  insane 
j»**t  ¥is  ^oo<l  aav  ',\»  thi*  State  ;fiivi%"  pnniiiftes,  alas!  newr  kept 
No  Innj^st^r,  o«^rf  old,  wt*iv  (he  chnmir  iui^iije  to  p>  from  pooT-hofiae 
to  HtMte  ho8|)itai  but  froiii  Stati*  lickspHal  to  p<w>r-ti(>ii«e.  Gnido* 
iilly,  y<vir  by  year,  and  so  slcmiy  that  we  s<*areely  realised  it,  the 
p[nirhiini»(*  oftifiak  wew  ti^'liteuin^  th**ir  ^ni«x»  upon  thesis  poor 
|M^>ple.  until,  suddenly^  we  were  <*onfrunteii  by  the  alarming  fact 
rlKit  the  sa|NT\i8rtt>4  of  one-thinl  of  the  eiiiinHt^  of  the  entire  Stifcte 
ncri*  ii.nivy«l  in  favor  of  the  j)Oii!'ho»i4*i*  «t\T9t^m.  Tliet^e  wtm  no 
time  to  hjne.  Tlie  a«»o<Tiation  k^soIv^hI  tn  enter  the  areinii  and  fights 
if  need  he,  single  handed. 

Wlien,  in  isss,  mir  flrat  Btate  C^'e  bill  whb  intmduoed,  it 
rec5elved  the  ^pport  of  the  presi  of  both  jmrties,  the  indonsenient 
of  the  leading  medical  eoctetieB  of  New  York  city,  and  ihe  St;ik* 
iiMMliral  «m-ietie8;  while  petitionn  in  ilM  bc^tialf,  froin  tJiirty<itw* 
rMun(i<*i4,  weiv  sent  to  ilie  Ii4*gis1atiiiv.  No  Btjite  oflic*f  would 
H|M^ik  o|Haily  in  its  favor.  In  the  Tj**gifllalure  it  made  but  HtUe 
progrL««^  noft  reaehing  a  vote  in  fitJier  houH<\  l*ublic  opinion  had 
not  yi*t  bet^n  !«nflici<*ntly  infoi-med  to  mjiftain  it. 

The  sei^ond  year,  1881I,  our  bill  again  encountt'red  veheinenl 
opfiosition.  ami  wua  again  lost,  but  o%\ing  to  incn^ii«ed  pc^pular 
NUpi»ortv  and  the  atroqg  advoeai*y  of  tin*  ITiin.  t^wcar  LVaig,  Cora 
iiiiftnoncsr  of  th<^  Htate  Board  of  (liariti^'w  for  tiie  seventh  judicial 
diKtriet,  it  was  pa^stHl  by  the  84'mUe  and  i\i*eiviHl  a  large  vott* 
ill  tlie  AsBembly, 

\f  I'll  awhile,  in  t;hi«  ftanu-  yt-a^r,  nji  hii[iiirtant  vstep  wa«  taken  in 
tlh'  int<*nt*Ht  of  the  inssme.  n*Ti»tofinv  the  State  ( 'ommisBiaiiar 
in  Liiiuii^y  luul  almcmt  no  |M)Wi*r  iM^yond  that  tjf  inapeetioii  and 
n*[Knrt.  He  had  neitiier  ofllre,  nor  rli-Heal  fvfisistance  nml  i^wii 
aerfMaplinh  but  littJe.  AXiten,  rlH-n*f<»n%  the  lj<^i«lature  of  1889 
riH^ia*d  a  Htute  (>jiiimlsair>n  in  I^nnary,  of  thivi'  m<*ial>eiH  with 
giNvitly  enlarged  powers  aad  diidesi.  a  mueh  ne^^h^l  refonn  hiid 
been  effected.    The  tha-ee  ooimaiswonerR    first  apixiinted    w«« 
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ttuen,  88  now,  Dr.  CarloB  F.  Mac  Donald,  ttie  Hon.  Ooodwin  Brown 
and  the  Hon  Henry  A.  Reeves.  The  thorough  imspeetion  made 
by  this  Comimission  of  the  asylums  of  the  entire  State,  and  their 
outspoken  denunciation  of  the  dreadfuf  condition  of  the  ineane 
in  the  exempted  county  a-sylums,  a®  submitted  in  their  first 
i-eport  to  the  Legi«latui*e,  may  justly  be  i^arded  as  the  deajtfa. 
blow  to  the  poor-house  system. 

In  1890,  for  the  tliii*d  time  our  State  Care  bill  was  introduced. 
It  encountered  an  organized,  vigoarons  and  determined  opposition, 
emanating  from  the  Sfupervisops  and  snperintendents  of  the  poor 
of  tihe  exempted  counties.  Ably  championed  in  the  Assembly  by 
tihe  Hon  IVIilo  M.  Acker,  in  ihe  Senate  by  the  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fas- 
sebt;  rallying  about  it,  in  thi«  crisis  of  its  fate,  all  those  who  had 
fonght  for  it  through  the  two  preceding  years,  strengthened  by 
the  additional  and  powerful  support,  throughout  the  session,  cf 
each  and  every  member  of  the  State  Conmiifision  in  Lunai\y,  the 
bUl  received  its  final  passage,  after  a  long  and  bitter  contestw  On 
the  fifteenth  of  Api-il,  Governor  Hill  gave  the  meaenre  his  formal 
approval,  and  it  now  sftands  on  the  statute  books  as  chiipter  126, 
Laws  of  1890.    It  is  better  known  as  tihe  State  Oare  Act 

The  following  year,  upon  figures  furnished  by  the  Commission, 
we  introduced  our  State  Care  Appropriation  bill,  asking  for  a 
j^ranr  of  ^454,850  for  buildings  and  equipment.  More  than  this 
was  not  needed,  owing  to  the  near  completion  of  the  St.  Lav^i'ence 
State  Hospital.  The  history  of  tliis  bill  is  too  recent  to  nee<l  more 
Mian  passing  mention.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  how  earnestly, 
as  in  tihe  previous  year,  the  coramission  and  the  association 
worked  together  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  Again  thei^e  was 
oppa^'tion,  an  attempt  being  made  first  to  repeal  the  State  Care 
Act,  then  to  defeat  the  Appropriation  bill,  and  finally  to  cut  down 
the  approj^riation.  But  by  this  time,  owing  to  tihe  support  given 
the  reform  movement  by  the  entire  pi^ess,  the  people  had  become 
fully  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  poor-houvses,  and 
would  no  longer  tolerate  delay.  Eveiy  dollar  avsked  for  was 
jrranted,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  by  a  large  majority 
vote  in  the  Assembly.  This  ended  tlie  contest  —  the  lon;j^  four 
yeaiB'  battle  had  been  fougbt  and  won! 
5 


The  text  of  the  law  [h  ^iven  in  the  appendix,  p.  t52.     (Chap.  ?>1,| 
Lawa  of  1891.) 

Thus  eloBee  in  our  hMory,  up  to  tlit-  preeeiit  tiiiK*,  tixe  legMutive^l 
reoord  of  tiie  aHociatioai  in  behalf  of  the  im^aiie.    For  the  Stale  I 
Care  Act,  and  bhe  State  C^ane  Apprnpination  Act  (for  bullfiing«)J 
tile   association   anminiet*   tiitiie   rHspomabdlit^*^     It   is,    how-vvirJ 
fully  awiire  tluii  gt>o«l  hvwts  hiuWv  atluiiniBteredf  often  fail  uf  ihinr  I 
purpose**  and  it  i**,  theiMi^foiM^,  ^ith  ple«i?ur€  thait  wr-  ni»\v  placr  im 
record  our  belief  that  tlies^e  lawn  have  been  ably  and  r»^aHe?wly 
adminlBtBred  by  the  Staite  CtunuiisKion  in  Lunacy,     The  piiraarj"! 
Mbjert  of  the  Stuh'  r*are  Act,  the  n-rnoval  of  the  inmine  fnnn  tlit* 
poorbiniBesi    and    p^wr-house    aftvlutu!-*,    has    been    aceoinplUhefl 
i\itli    the    least    ptmnible    delay.       One   thousand   four  hundrtil 
and      thiHy-»i3C      iuHano      imt^ouh     liave      thus      been      r**uiciv^j 
from    fifty-flve    ecMinty     i^KMirhounes    into    the    better    earn    oll 
State  hoE<yjitals  by   th*^  roiiiini^t^iim.   and   this  in   spite  cif  opjHt 
Hition    frtau    niniiy    soiirT«*8,       Of    Hu*    condition    of    tJie    in}iani!»'| 
in  Queens  county^  the  one  county  of  the  8tatie  wh*>*^  refii^jaJ  laj 
obey  the  orden^  of  tlie  coniuii^iHion   to  fcransfijT  piitientei  Ui  a  J^turc 
hoHpital  ha«  eau8e<l  litifration,  at  ill  fH^ndinp:^  we  Kive  later  a  full 
report.    No  otsher  cmnnK^nt.  in  nei«ded  of  the  necessity  of  tlie  HtaieJ 
Cam  Act.     And  we  c^in  not  refi*ain  fifun  exproBBing  here  our  saiii'| 
faction  that  the  Krie  fV»un(y  anyluith  the  latest  to  be  alHilimuM 
and  whose  condition   was  so  forcibly  described  by  one  of  mil 
visitorB  before  a  committee  of  ti\e  LegWatu«*,  in  188S  (8-  C 
A.»  pub*  No.  48,  p.  25),   no  longer  exists.     Another  InatBiice 
faithful  administration  of  the  law  is  sho^^  by   the  faei^  thafj 
owing  to  careful  wcruldny  and  appj'ovtU  of  plans  and  **9tiniat»^  tlK 
buildings  provided  tor  in  ttie  Bta<fce  Ca^ev  and  the  Htato 
Appropriation  Acha,  have  all  been  cmi^pleted  and  eqiilpj>*«l  withi 
ilh^  JIT  capita  Ihiiit  of  fiirjO;*  a  rart^  occurrence  In  such  uuuner« 
the  experience  of  the  State. 

One  important  pmvif*ion  of  the  Htate  Care  Act,  now  f^tdng:  tnl 
opi*ration,  requii'eH  nit*nlion  to  complerte  this  brief  hbtci 
8kc*tciu  Its  sif^dticance  lii**  lu  the  fact  that^  fiir  the  first  tin 
the  Btate  acUnowhMj^f^  the  obligation  of  jcniirdiauship,  tn  it 
entirety,  towards  its  wanK  the  iudi^'ent  insane  of  the  State, 


•  Thtji  (If  iiru  w^  bM«d  apoo  ««rj  e&t^ral  6st<m%t««  m«d»  t>r  tb« 
^0D,  mud  wtm  UmertM  in  Ite  WMm  Om  bUI  upoD  hta  rocommandatioB . 
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ppo^iding  for  ihe  full  exi)enBe  of  their  mainteDance.  The  neces- 
sary preliminary  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  as  required  by 
the  Sfate  Care  Act,  Governor  Flower,  in  his  last  annual  message, 
iH^coniuK^nded  an  appropriation  of  f  1,300,000,  to  be  raisetl  by 
special  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill,  for  State  maintenance  for  the 
insane.  The  bill  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation  vas  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  with  regulations  for 
the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and  was  passed  by 
the  ahnof-it  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  1893.  (Chapter 
214.  Laws  of  1893.) 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  three  of  the  five  supplemental 
measures,  needed  to  put  into  full  operation  all  the  provisions 
of  the  State  Care  Act.  have  been  enacted.  These  are  the  State 
Care  Ay)propriation  Act  (for  buildings),  of  1891 ;  the  a<it  by  which 
the  Monroe  County  Asylum  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Rocheeter 
State  Hospital,  1891:  and  the  State  Maintenance  Act  of  1893. 
Tlie  other  two  supplemental  measures  are  designed.  When  enacted. 
to  bnng  the  insane  in  New  York  and  Kings  counticB  under  the 
eai-e  of  the  Sta;te. 

The  commissioners  of  charities  of  Kings  rounty  have  recently 
pas.^(*d  resolutions  advocating  th(»  transfer  of  their  land  and  build- 
ings at  St.  Johnland  to  the  State;  and  it  is  hoped  the  authorities 
of  Xew  York  county  may  soon  take  similar  action  in  regard  to 
the  asylums  of  thi's  county. 

Although  the  association,  as  a  volunteer  organization,  works 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  de|x^ndent  classes,  and  not  in  behalf 
of  the  taxpayeT-s.  it  regrets  that  the  delusion  should  exist  that 
it  is  cheaper  for  New  York  and  Kings  count iet^  to  maintain  their 
own  insiuie  than  to  ha\'e  th(»m  maintainf^  by  the  State.  Figures, 
furnislKMl  from  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  show 
conclusively  tliat  the  annual  saving  to  New  York  county.  W(»re 
her  insane*  maintained  by  the  State,  would  he  alK>ut  ?300,000;  to 
Kings  county  an  annual  sjiving  of  over  $100,000.  These  counties, 
fi-om  a  financial  ]Hn\\t  of  view,  might  tlierefoiv  well  afford  to  lease 
or  t(»  i^'r]]  the\v  ]»ro]K"rtv  to  the  Stat(\  for  State  hos])ital  ])urpoMes, 
at  nominal  rates.  We  would  advocate,  for  New  York,  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  insane  u|Mm  Ward's  island  and  the  county 
fann  at  Islip:  for  Kings  county,  their  concentration  at  St  John,- 


la' If!,  all  IJiiv**^  cmiiity  aK^liimti  to  be  rfTjrffain^iii  4i»  i^riiN-  mm* 
pi  .U  1^1 1. vi  rb**  li^-nit-  uoiilil  (Irrive  lli»*  hi«'^i  in*  iMi*  ^nhniLiL^* 
of  being  cai^  for  by  the  State,  there  would  be  one  uniform 
s^Tfetem,  and  an  equalized  taxation. 

We  are  watching  with  intense  interest  the  unfolding  of  the 
vanous  provisions  of  the  State  Care  Act  as,  yeai'  by  year,  they  are 
gradually  going  into  effect.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  process 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible,  judging  by  what  has  been 
ac(M>niplished  in  three  years;  also  that  the  State  Oare  Act,  sw 
intended  from  its  inception,  will  eventually  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing all  the  dependent  insane  of  aU  the  counties  (including  New 
York  and  Kings),  under  the  care  of  the  State. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1893,  the  dependent  insane  in  the 
State  of  New  York  numbered  16,(>45;  an  increase  since  October 
1,  1892,  of  853. 

The  association,  since  its  organization,  in  1872,  has  issued  the 
following  publications  in  connection  with  its  work  for  the  insane: 
**  Questions  relating  to  Pf)or-houses,  Hospitals  aUd  Ins^iiit* 
Asylums,"  by  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  1874; 
(S.  C.  A.  A.,  pub..  No.  3);  *^  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Visitor-*  :o 
the  Insane,"  1880  (No.  22);  "Lunacy  Legislation  in  England,  ami 
the  Condition  of  Limatics  in  Scotland,''  two  carefully  compikMl  jn»l 
valuable  pai)ers,  1884  (No.  37);  "The  Training  of  Attemkints  fo- 
tlie  Insane/'  1885  (No.  38);  " Ix^gislation  for  the  Insane/'  IJ^^-^ 
(Xo.  4S),  this  being  the  first  publication  in  behalf  of  the  Stale 
('are  Act.  Copiess  of  these  publicati<ms,  the  authors  of  all  In  ini? 
iiienibei's  of  the  association,  are  herewith  submitted;  as  also  a 
sei-ies  of  twenty-five  leaflets,  "State  Caix*  v.  County  Care,"  issiuhI 
in  supp<>rt  of  Stat<*  tare  It^jrislation,  though  the  four  yoais  of 
the  controviMsv.  ISSSlSjM.  To  thf^<*  is  add<Kl  **  A  n^jKU-t  of  th** 
|n*u(<MMlin^^s  of  ;i  Public  MiM'tin^r  held  in  New  York,  May  1,  IStH." 
to  connueniorate  the  enactment  of  the  State  Care  and  State  Cnn 
Appropnation  Acts.  The  meeting  was  addivssed  by  ex-Presideut 
rieveland.  Kl.  K^-v.  Wi^iwy  (\  Potter,  I).  !>..  Jos(*ph  H.  <1i<mte.  K.«,. 
and  other  distin<riiish<^l  citizens  iXo.  X\).  F,>r  dt^taiUnl  aeeiMint^ 
of  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  fK>or  houses  and  alini^'hoiij^^s. 
the  Conmiission  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  aiinual  reports 
of  the  association,  from  1873  to  the  presODt  time. 
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The  association  has  not^  as  yet,  availed  itself  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  new  right-of-entrance  law,  passed  in  May,  1893, 
authorizing  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  visitors  for  the 
State  hospitals.  It  can,  therefore,  rej^^rt  upon  the  condition  of 
the  insane  in  New  York,  Kings  and  Queens  counties  oaily,  rhe^i* 
being  the  i-emaiiiing  three  ctounties  of  the  State  wht^re  the  insane 
aiv  still  under  county  eai^. 

The  following  reports  are  compiled  from  records  of  personal 
ini<8i>ections,  made  by  the  visiting  conmiittees  and  officei-s  of  tlu? 
association,  through  October  and  November,  1893. 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 
The  whole  number  of  patients  in  the  New  York  county  asylums 
on  October  1, 1893,  was  6,084  (2,815  men,  3,269  women;,  an  increase 
of  317  (177  men,  140  women),  since  October  1, 1892.    The  patients 
were  distributed  as  follows: 

Increase.     Decrease. 

Wards  island 2,349  91       

BlackweU's  island 1,762       156 

Hart's  island    1,550  391       

Central  Islip    423       9 

Total   6,084        482        165 

These  four  asylums  are  now  considered  as  one,  being  under  the 
same  general  management.  The  excess  of  patients  over  the 
capacity  of  the  asylums,  on  October  1,  1892,  according  to  the 
official  figures,  was  1,454.  Some  additional  buildings  have  l>een 
provided  since  then,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  tlie  old  dilapi- 
dated buildings  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  excess  of  patients 
on  October  1,  1893,  was  1,752.  But  The  accommodation  has  tieen 
improved,  and  when  the  buildings,  now  in  process  of  erection,  are 
completed,  it  will  be  considerably  extended. 

In  other  respects  the  visitors  see  much  to  commend.  One  note- 
worthy improvement  is  that  of  the  meat  supply.  Instead  oi  the 
chuckn-and-endH,  niort'  boiii^  tlian  meat,  which  hav<»  loni?  hvcn 
the  staple  of  the  department,  whole  sides  of  beef  and  luutton  are 
now  provided  and  are  cut  up  at  the  asyloms. 
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3o  many  changefl  ai^  gofng  an  in  the  WAjr  jf  IntDdlii^  sitflfaf, 
tnuittferriji^;  paUenui  aiid  nH^rganimig  work  'imi  ft  ii  dlllkvll  l# 
Kpoft  thetu  iie4!urateljr;  what  m  tnie  one  ftaj  is  .w)C  tru.^  ite  na^ 
The  following  reports  of  the  several  branches  of  the  asylum  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct  for  the  dates  given. 

Ward's  Island  Asylum. —  On  October  1, 18d3,  iheare  x^ere  in  thii 
asylum  2^55  male  and  ninety-four  female  jMitienta.  Over  6u0  of 
them  are  employed;  the  men  as  tailors,  inatmakersy  printers, 
bakers,  clerks,  cooks^  laundry-men,  wardworkers,  pantry-men  and 
waiters  and,  out-of-doors,  as  gardeners,  farmers  and  coalheavt-ra; 
the  women  in  sewing.  The  buildings,  though  crow^lcd,  are  dean 
and  orderly,  and  the  ill  effects  of  crowding  ai'e  minimized  by  tlie 
employment  of  so  many  men  outside  their  wards  during  the  d^y. 

The  food  is  excellent,  especially  the  meat  and  bread.  The 
patients  are  regularly  bathed,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
phj'sician.  A  member  of  the  medical  staff  is  on  duty  all  night; 
the  attendants  are  a  good-looking  body  of  men.  The  fretinent 
ciianges  in  the  trained  staff  are  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the  admin- 
istration, but  can  not  be  prevented  while  higher  saiarie:^  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Many  changes  are  contemplated,  but  they  vre  retarded  by  the 
(leluyB  wliich  constantly  occur  in  the  ei'ection  and  altei*alion  of 
buiiiiiugH  ou  Ike  island.  We  are  informed  that  ultimately'  the 
west  side  of  Wai-d's  island  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  female  insane; 
that  the  patients  of  the  Ward's  Island  Hospital  (formerly  known 
us  the  lioiiieopaihic  Hospital)  a  if  to  Ik*  removed  to  Blackwell's 
island,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  inmates  of  tae  Ulackwdrs 
Island  ^Vsylum,  of  whom  the  hospital  building  will  accommodate 
about  800;  but  it  is  quite  uncertiiin  when  this  ciin  be  done.  Xhe 
\'erplanck  hospital,  when  the  alterations  now  in  progress  are 
(completed,  will  accouuuodate  about  GOO  lunatics;  the  new  build- 
ings now  going  up  (designed  for  disturbed  patients)  will  hold  250. 
Meanwhile   the  yearly  accuuiulation  of  patients  goes  on. 

lUa('kw(4rs  Island  Asylum. —  ThiMv  i«  as  yet  no  relief  for  the 
(HmdiMl  coiulitiou  of  this  asylum;  it^  cajwicily  is  less  than  1,110, 
and  on  Octobei'  lii-st  tlu^-e  were  1  J(J2  imuates.  The  beds  in  the 
associated  dormitories  were  set  together  as  closely  as  possible; 


in  some  of  tlie  analler  rooam,  inteaded  for  two  beds,  tiiere  wei'e  six. 
The  (Second  brick  pavilion,  nearly  finished  at  the  date  of  our  last 
report,  is  now  occupied  by  115  patients.  Three  of  the  old  dilapi- 
dated wooden  pavilions  were  vacated  in  August  last,  the  inmates 
being  transferred,  as  we  were  informed,  to  Ward's  and  Hart's 
iislands. 

OonsideTing  their  crowded  condition,  the  buildings  are  wonder- 
fully clean,  and  the  patients  are,  to  a  great  extent,  actively 
employed.  The  making  of  toilet  banishes,  and  of  haii*  matti*esses 
iiave  been  recentiy  added  to  the  industries  practiced.  The  amuse- 
ment hall  is  used  every  afternoon,  and  the  patients  when  seen 
thei^  were  evidently  enjoying  the  dancing.  It  was  noticeable, 
however,  that  their  clothing  w  as  not  as  clean  as  is  desirable. 

There  is  now  but  one  women  physician  in  the  asylum;  she  has 
charge  of  the  chromic  incurable  Ciises,  and  supei-intends  the  bathing 
of  the  patients  in  the  large  bath-house,  which,  by  the  way,  is  said 
to  be  much  enjoyed. 

Hart's  Island  Asylum. —  A  year  ago  the  number  of  insane 
patients  on  Hart's  island  had  been  reduced  by  removals,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  buUdings  there  wei'e  to  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  inmates  could  be  acconmiodated  elsewhere.  This  plan 
commended  itself  to  the  visitors  as  judicious,  but  for  the  pi-esent^ 
at  least,  ift  has  been  given  up. 

On  August  first  the  branch  woi'k-house  at  the  uppei'  end  of  the 
island  was  vacated  and  the  buUdings  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  Off  the  insane.  Between  250  and  300  patients  from  Ward's 
and  Black  well's  islands  were  tiunsfeiTcd  to  them,  certiiin  of  the 
pavilions  being  used  as  dormitoi-ies  and  othei-s  as  day-ixx>ms. 
The  distancHi  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  short,  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  transit  in  bad  weather  is  moi-e  than  counter  balanced  by 
the  advantage  of  the  thorough  airing  which  the  ihjohis  can  i-eceive 
^hen  vacated  alternately. 

Two  of  the  old  barracks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  hitheilo 
occupied  by  patients,  have  recently  been  torn  down;  and  it  is 
slated  that  the  two  remaining  will  likewise  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  island  is  being  extended  by  filling  in  the  shore  line; 
the  material  used,  being  the  refuse  of  the  city,  the  smell  is  offen- 
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Bive  when  ihf^  winri  hlowii  fmni  the  qoMler  iibert*  the  wmk  tn 
goini;  OIL  Tht*  vUy  teuivtery  is  growing  Fa|ii^,  which  mjggesU 
a  cloulH  iif!  the  wii^cmi  of  p1aiiDin|>  am  [K'niianeat  provision  hj&e^ 
for  the  insane. 

Grea/t  aiixietj  was  felt  in  this  asylum  last  winter  on  account  of 
an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever;  six  attendants  were  taken  with  the 
disease.  They  were  placed  in  an  isolated  building,  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  and  six  nurses,  who  volunteered  their  services;  Dr. 
Smith,  the  superintendent,  visited  them  nightly,  after  chanipng 
his  clothes  upon  the  piazza  of  his  own  house.  The  a&yloni  wards 
were  fumigated,  and  the  bathing  and  open  air  exercise  of  Jie 
patients  very  carefully  enforced,  and  their  general  health  was 
excellent.  Two  of  the  typhus  cases  died,  but  the  diseecie  did  not 
spread.  During  the  whole  period  the  general  superinteuient 
visited  the  island  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  severity  jf  the 
weather,  and  often  brought  with  his  own  hands  articles  that  were 
needed. 

On  October  1,  1893,  there  were  on  Hart's  island  1,374  female 
and  17G  male  patients,  with  128  female  and  thirty  male  atiend- 
ants.  In  one  ward  were  eighty-four  epileptics.  The  wards  are 
(Tow(kKl,  chiefly  with  old  chronic  cases;  a  notice-able  proportion  <if 
(he  patients  are  gray-haired.  The  buildings  are  clean,  but  many 
of  the  walls  and  ceilings  need  repairing.  The  meat  is  excellent, 
aud  it  is  stated  that  during  the  summer  the  patients  had  yv*^v 
tables  and  strawberries  of  their  own  raising.  Wire  mar  trusses 
are  being  gradually  introduced;  the  superintendent  thinks  the  use 
of  these,  with  merely  a  folded  blanket  over  theui,  object ionaole, 
and  therefore  keeps  the  straw  beds  to  lay  upon  them,  until  the 
imuates  can  make  hair  mattresses. 

The  nurd's  have  now  a  bright,  aiiy  dining-nK)m,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  a.s  formerly,  to  eat  in  the  waixls.  We  are  informed  that 
soiiK*  object  to  the  inconvenience  of  walking  to  their  nuaU  in  b»d 
weather. 

Xo  workhouse  help  is  employe<l  in  the  asyliun,  but  theie  are 
twt^nty-tive  work-house  men  on  the  island,  "who  work  in  the  »'U\ 
cemetery,  and  are  lodged  in  two  pavilions  fenced  oS  from  the  other 
buildings. 
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Central  Ifilip  Asijrlum. —  This  aBjlam  has  been  vfeited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  CJounty  Visiting  Committee  during  the  past 
year.  On  October  firsts  there  were  384  male  and  thirvy-nine 
female  patients  there.  The  buildings  were  originally  planned  for 
300.  The  women  have  one  pavilion  assigned  to  them,  ane  room 
of  which  is  used  as  their  dining-room;  most  of  them  were  found 
engaged,  during  a  recemt  visit,  in  teasing  hair  and  making  up  mat- 
tresses (twelve  pounds  of  hair  to  a  mattress),  to  be  placed  over 
wire  mattresses  which  are  gradually  supplied.  Most  of  the  uien 
were  at  work  out  of  doors  or  in  the  shops;  a  few  in  the  "  invalid 
ward  "  were  employed  also  in  teasuig  hair- work,  which  the  most 
feeble  and  childish  seemed  to  do  with  pleasure. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  grad- 
ing and  levelling,  making  roads,  planting  trees,  digging  wells  and 
sawing  grass  for  future  pastures.  A  donation  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, from  the  "  Island  Mission,"  has  been  expended  in  setting  out 
a  grove  of  young  trees,  as  a  future  pleasure  ground  for  th<^ 
patients.  An  abundant  supply  of  i)otatoes  and  other  vegetables 
was  raised  during  the  summer,  and  also  a  fine  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, of  which  the  patients  had  the  enjoyment 

The  food  is  as  good  a^  could  be  wished.  On  the  day  of  the 
last  viMt,  the  dinner  for  each  paitient  consisted  of  a  plate  of  excel- 
lent scmp,  a  plate  of  mutton  stew,  a  saucer  of  fi^esh  string  beans 
and  two  ijotatoes,*  with  bread  ad  libitum. 

E^rgs  are  supplied  by  the  asylum  heamerj-;  there  being  as  y<*^t 
no  jwisture,  condenfc^  milk  is  still  used,  and  is  diluted  with  fonr 
parts  of  water.  The  wards  ai'e  clean  and  well-aired,  and  the 
beds  in  good  condition.  The  clothuig  of  the  piitients  is  coni- 
forUible  and  well  cai-ed  for,  and  the  winter  underclothing  is  all 
ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

Th(?  attendants  who  accompany  and  oversee   the  ])atient.s  at 

their  work  (one  attendant  to  al)out  ten  patients)  are  siiid  to  bo 

for  the  most  part  younj;  men  from  the  country-  round  about    They 

art*  ]»aid  at  first  twenty -five  dollars  a  month;  jus  they  pi-ove  theni- 

sehes  competent  and  gain  in  exi)erieiice  and  skill,  th(*ii'  wages 

iiiv  raised.     They  ai-e  not  allowed  to  us<^  force,  nor  to  carry  any 

weapon  or  implement  of  self-defense.     "  Evidences  of  good  man- 
6 
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agem<  id,  rttpong  rare  *mil  ordpr/'  with  a  ^iHtttrr.  **i 

ev^ery  foot  of  ^T^^nnO  ^it  r1iM(%.niT:n  ?^li]^  A:^v!iMn" 

T\velve  new  pavilioiifi  of  brick  are  in  couree  of  erection;  they 
are  piaoed  like  the  wooden  ones,  now  ooonpied,  on  the  arc  of  a 
circle  in  groiipe  of  three,  with  a  diningrooon  in  the  rear  of  eaich 
group.  It  is  stated  that  the  plan  is  to  have  ultimately  a  complete 
circle  of  such  buildings,  so  placed  that  they  will  not  overlook  nor 
shade  each  other.  These  twelve  pavilions  are  planned  to  contain 
450  patients;  the  time,  within  which  they  were  aooording  to  con- 
tract to  be  finished,  is  said  to  have  elapsed,  but  it  is  impoesiUe 
to  ascertain  when  they  will  be  ready. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Kings  county  asylums,  of 
Flatbu;6lbL  and  St  Johnland,  on  October  1,  1893,  was  2,199  (men 
951,  women  1,248),  an  increase  of  seventy-nine  since  October 
1,  1892.  The  patients  were  distributed  aa  follows:  Flatbusli, 
1,460  (men  566,  women  894);  at  St  Johnland,  739  (men  385, 
women  354). 

Flatbush  Asylum. —  During  the  ten  mouths  ending  September 
30,  1803,  thirty  ^iisits  were  miide  by  members  of  ihe  local  visiting 
conmiiMee  of  Kings  county  to  the  asylum  at  Flatbush,  which 
consists  of  three  iiistilutions,  the  asylum  pi\)per,  Ihe  **  lodge  "  and 
the  "annex/  Tlu\si*  iu-e  all  situated  in  clos^  proximity  to  the 
hospitals,  alms-house  and  otluT  public  institutions  of  Kuigs 
county,  and  in  a  low  and  Hat  district,  affording  no  pleiisiint  outlook, 
and  making  f^atisfactorv  drainage  difticull.  ITie  mjiin  building  is 
of  brick,  tlii'tn*  st(>ries,  and  in  jKirt  four  stories  hi[;h,  with  a  bas*'- 
nient  under  the  w  holt*.  The  overcrowding  is  a  def(*ct  which  at  onc4* 
attTJi-cts  Ike  vii^iiei's  att»'ntion.  The  capacity  of. the  building  is 
stated  at  about  050.  The  number  of  iKith*nt«  Oclxd^er  1,  1803,  was 
1,400.  In  the  mens  dei>artment  there  aiv  twelve  waixln,  three 
on  each  story,  llie  fearful  overcrowding,  which  \h  i^»givtted  by 
all  connected  with  the  institution,  is  everywhere  apparent.  Id 
connection  with  lach  ward  there  tu'e  from  two  to  four  rLK)nis, 
intended  originally  foi'  Bitting  or  dining  i\x)ms,  all  of  which  are 
now  used  as  dormitones.    In  one  room,  mxteen  and  one-half  feet 
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by  twelve  feet,  were  five  beds;  in  aiDother,  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  feet  by  eleven  and  one-half  feet,  were  seven  bede.  Home  beds 
(the  number  being  stated  to  be  about  ten),  are  even  i)laced  in  the 
hallways.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  beds  are  less  than  a  foot 
apart 

The  number  of  aittendants  in  the  men's  department  is  stuied 
to  be  sixty  for  day  service  and  seventeen  for  night  service.  Their 
wages  are  from'  eighteen  dollars  to  twenty-five  doUru-s  per  month. 
In  connection  with,  each  ward  there  are  closets  ind  a  i)ath-room. 
The  bath-tubs  are  of  iron  and  look  very  uninviting.  All  inmates 
are  said  to  be  bathed  weekly  by  the  attendants.  The  visitors 
ri^ports  sjM^ak  nniformly  of  scrupulous  ckranliness  and  order,  as 
to  flooina,  beds  and  patients. 

The  protiectdon  from  fire  is,  peiiiaps,  as  adequate  as  it  «'au  be 
without  outside  fire-escai>es.  In  eaxrh  vrf^rd  thei'e  is  a  liase 
connected  with  a  stand-pipe,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to 
all  parts  of  the  ward.  There  are  also  hand-grenades  on  e;ich 
ward,  although  the  numlx^  seemel  to  be  insuflicientl  It?  is 
stated  that  outside  fire-escapes  are  soon  to  be  built.  The  radiators 
in  many  of  the  wards  are  covered  with  w^ire-netting  and  this  pi-o- 
tection  is  now  being  made  general  throughout  the  building.  There 
ai^  two  stairways  to  all  wai-ds,  except,  to  those  on  tlie  fourth  iloor, 
It  is  said  tjiat  at  night  the  bath-tubs  ai-e  filled  with  water,  and 
pails  are  placed  within  easy  reach- 
There  are  about  fifty  epileptic  insane  in  the  men's  dep;utment. 
About  one-half  of  tihe  men  dine  in  various  parts  of  the  l)uil(ling, 
the  others  in  a  dining-room  in  the  yard.  The  food  is  abunciant, 
but  far  from  inviting,  especially  to  the  better  class  of  pati(*nts  and 
the  boarders.  It  is  coarse  and  unvaaying,  no  vegetables  are  sei'ved 
except  potatoes  and  rice,  the  latter  being  l>adly  coobnl;  no  fiuit 
but  prunes  and  stewed  dried  ax>ple«;  the  bread  has  IxH^n  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  the  visitoiv;  to  be  sour,  and  not  well  uueaded 
and  baked. 

Th(?  mens  yard  is  a  small  inclosure  sairrounded  by  n  high  board 
fence.  There  is  no  grass,  but  there  are  some  seii'ts  and  a  sIuhI. 
Ahnnt  300  men  wc^re  wiUking  aimlessly  and  restlessly  about  the 
yaid.    They  were  stiid  to  be  in  charge  of  ten  attendants.     The 


iiiic*»  18  very  eneedeee  ati<l  one  can  no!  hfJp  cm 
tim  nuiguitirpiit  jLrrtmndi^,  with  tine  la.rj;<>  trin***.  llowmii;;  pliuiU* 
ami  niif-lv  kp|)t  lawn  in  front  of  the  huiUlinpi  and  lielooKinj;  to 
the  aBvliini,  fmm  whii-h,  unfortunately,  the  iii8aiu&  are  (!!Xduded* 

T\w  only  »|>f*rijd  imluKl  t-y  is  tlte  making  of  ru^its  at  which  abcMit 
t>Mnity  men  Jiiv  Hinpl»m-<1;  e>tJifM"s  nvr  rnpi)irtl  in  Vjirivum  wavi* 
ahcHit  the  Iniildinf:;  hut  if  in  *^i(lent  that  a  Iju^ge  majirity  of  Uu! 
patiently  mn^t  8]K*nd  Iht4r  time  in  idlrnt^si^.  Huitre  is  a  Mmil 
faniJi  about  foni-teeu  aci^  on  whieh  a  few  tif  the  men  are  mnm* 
tinien  **nipl(>yed, 

A  fLin*'e  m  given  even  Thui>*day  evening  in  the  dining  nwfiL 
There  i«  no  mniiwement  liall.  lietwetm  iiii*  \vomtnf8  nxnns  lUid 
the  nien*t*  wards  ai-e  (he  office**  and  {|uarterrt  of  thi*  a(hmni»tnititiii 
d*:"[KtitTuent,  Tlie  viirdH  ai-e  s«^]nirat**d  by  the  engin**-hoiii<t*  jind 
ntlier  btiUdings.  Tin*  aiTangenii^nt  of  tJie  wards  in  tlie  wonaiuV 
de|Mirtment  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  men  k  deiKirtaient,  exi^i\ 
thai  the  overcrowding  ia  even  more  appamit.  Owing  To  thi»  over 
crowding  thi}  room*;  in  tlie  basement,  which  hiwl  iH^Hn  left  %'acAtii 
for  Home  tim«\  liave,  from  nefHissity,  been  pri^*«ed  into  itTViee. 
and  eiuhty  nine  [>atientH  now  oceupj  thaee  unwholeisome  v%Mmk» 
by  day  and  night  The  lower  half  of  the  basement  in  below  tlw 
gnmnd  le\el  and  the  nxmi»  are  ejctremely  damp  and  mii^t  be 
vei'v  iinhi^Hhy,  On  the  noi-tli  ^ide  of  the  Imilding,  the  dani|maw 
is  eHi>eeijilly  notii*eal»h\  The  lower  p«irt»  of  the  wall  In  iu*«iriv 
all  Mie  nicmiH  i«  dis^oh^rt^l  by  tlie  dampn<9«  and  i»  ver>*  nioiM  to 
llie  hiiK'h.  '{'he  i^itielits  in  the  ki.senn*T)rr  am  saiil  to  1h*  thiiM* 
who  an*  noi^^y,  although,  ainmig  tJhem,  and  in  stnkin^^  routrajsi  to 
miwt  tif  rlie  {ititdentH  of  thiM  waiti,  wan  an  ap|mnnitly  h^u-mli'MH. 
epileptic  girl  of  19  years  of  age,  statevl  by  the  ph^'nieiafi  to  hr  » 
ea!*<*  of  incipient  ejdleptic  dementia* 

The  nnmlM'r  of  fi^iah*  attendantM  ih  said  to  be  about  eif^fafy 
^Vi\  nieir  wage*  ai'e  from  twelve  chdlan*  to  etghtei^  dollan* 
p4  r  muiiili.  In  this  deparinient^  alrnn  roomn  which  were  oclgi* 
nall>  intinih*d  fur  kitchens*,  dining  11  xitnt*  or  Hitting  rctoinM,  im* 
used  as  tlormiti^Hi^  nietv  aiix*  len  sticli  nMiniH,  etieh  twenty -one 
luid  one  liidf  feet  mpiart*,  in  the  women's  depiu*tmeiit,  in  earh  of 
which  theiv  ai-e  thirteen  beds.    Hie  women  are  employed  in  U»r 


hoiiseMork  of  the  institutiaii,  but  no  other  occupations  are  pro- 
vided. 

Tho  **  Ix»dge  "  is  a  very  old,  dilapidated  looking  building  at  the 
rear  of  the  women's  yai^d.  It  was  the  originial  inBane  asylum  at 
Flatbu^h,  the  first  two  stories  only  jire  used  for  patients,  of  whom 
tliere  are  fifty-two  in  the  building.  It  is  a  cheerless  loolung 
place,  and  there  are  no  carpets  or  coverings  on  the  floom.  In 
some  cases  there  are  two  beds  in  rooms  intended  for  only  one. 
The  A\'omen's  yard  is  similar  to  that  for  the  men,  except  that 
it  is  nicely  »odded  and  is  ap]>a.i*ently  u*^  very  uiuch  less.  It  is 
stated  that  during  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  year  it  is  ti>o  damp  or 
too  cold  for  the  women  to  go  out.  Many,  is  is  said  by  tlu^  nm'ses, 
"do  not  care  to  go  out^"  "do  not  care"  to  go  into  the  sewing-room 
ofT  to  do  any  work,  which  is  am  illustaiatioii  of  the  tlratili  of  the  si  ate- 
ment  frequently  made  by  the  committee,  that  there  are  many  who, 
because  of  different  tastes,  or  because  of  a  shriinking  fi*om  the 
crowd,  need  attendants  able  to  give  them  sympathy  and  crmi- 
panionship,  and  to  gradually  gain  their  confidence  and  win  them 
to  some  intere«b  outside  of  themselves;  for  this,  however,  cla^wifi- 
cation,  space  and  money  aa^  needed. 

The  "Annex,"  formerly  the  county  nursery,  is  a  brick  building, 
containing  343  paitlents;  119  men,  224  women,  including  most  of 
the  so-called  "filthy"  cases.  On  the  men's  side  of  the  building, 
only  the  first  two  stories  are  used,  the  thiW  being  utilized  as  a  dor- 
mitory for  attendants  employed  in  this  and  the  other  buildings. 
In  the  Annex  and  in  the  Lodge,  the  protection  a^inriit  fire  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  asylum  proper,  but  the  Lodge  being  built 
of  wood  is  in  much  greater  danger. 

There  are  in  this  asylum  six  resident  physicians,  not  including 
the  general  superintendent.  It  is  stated  that  150  insane 
women  are  to  be  sent  soon  to  St^  Johnland,  and  that 
^50  other  patients  will  follow  within  a  few  months.  Tlie 
number  of  attendants  could  not  be  definitely  ascei-taine*!,  but  it 
was  staed  that  the  ratio  in  the  women's  depai-tment  wa^  one 
attendant  to  eleven  patients,  and  in  the  men's  department  one 
attendant  to  ten  patients. 


regard  to  tlie  iiif^i-iiJ  mfluf^ncuS^ff 
cliai'ucter  of  tiie  atteDilaiite  onr  nmu  of  coiii^HpVMfe  onlv  ihe 
impT-eMon  received.  The  exliH*nie  diiUeult y  of  si^uHiisr  Mteridant^ 
of  Hi!-tlHfa<*tory  oliaract^er  and  ability  at  (lit?  low  nUi*  c>f  wa^i^  paiil 
iini>Tr.  alio  ^yi-  ho[*ne  in  luiiid.  It  musi-  W  miikL  how^ev.T*  tlint  the 
iiiipi^e^iou  with  i^^ai'd  to  the  dianie44_T  tyf  the  attendautA  and 
tlipir  feelings  to^\ard,  ami  niethodi*  of  luaiiaging  the  pa^letlti^ 
fftjx'clally  in  the  woim*ii>  de[mrtm(nit,  was  ver>'  tinfarorable. 

8t,  Johnlarid  Asyhim. —  Located  forty  eight  miles  from  Urooldyn 
and  oneaiida  Italf  inilrs  from  \\uv^>^  l*arlu  wbirh  in  Uh  railway 
station,  telegraph  utation  and  p<mt-oi!lee. 

nenmis,  October  1,  1893,  739  — males,  3S5;  female;?,  354;  male 
artendant*?,  eightynine;  female  attendants,  farty-alr;  phy^dam 
fresident).  tliree. 

This  property,  purchased  eight  years  ago  liy  Kinga  county,  ron- 
»i8t«  of  998  aci'ea  mr^stly  of  r-olliiig  woodhnd,  oTeriooking  Lrng 
Tnland  sound*  an  arm  of  whioh  extends*  to  ihe  northern  i^oundart 
of  the  property.  Abon(  150  acres  of  the  property  has  now  been 
cleared.  An  enormous  anioimt  of  work  bn«  l>eeD  done  in  j^nidint:, 
fllling  in,  the  con»tniction  of  roads,  etc,  A  magnifleent  honlerard 
has  b<^»n  constructed  fivim  a  point  near  the  railway  station,  and 
is  iilrimntely  to  ex^tend  through  the  whole  property.  All  the 
buildings  occupied  by  males  are  on  one  side  of  this  boulevaril. 
those  occnpied  by  females  on  tbr?  other  side.  The  buildings  fur 
patients  are  as  follows:  There  are  six  one  story  temporary 
pavilions,  built  of  wood,  located  near  the  present  admini^m 
Hon  litiilding  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pnipertr,  and  Hecomni<> 
dating,  at  the  present  time,  150  patients  -raalesi,  tifty,  ftmmles, 
190,  TiicHc  w€*re  designed,  at  tbe  time  of  their  constrnctton.  for 
temiKirary  use  only,  and  it  is  a  raisfortane  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  abandon  them.  They  are  heated  by  stoves  protected 
by  wire  netting.  In  the  halls  occnpied  by  the  men  there  are  no 
bath-rooms,  and  the  men  are  compelled  to  go  to  other  cottaists 
at  some  dlf^tance  to  be  bathed.  The  medicul  superintendent 
t*c*giH"t»  the  necessity  of  using  rlH*se  iempornrv  pavilions,  and 
hopes  to  abandon  them  at  an  early  date. 

FaHlier  Iwick.  and  on  higlh*r  gi-^uiud,  ait*  twenty  twi^stiirr 
wooden  cottages,  ten  on  eacti  side  of  tJie  bonlevard  and  scattoKd 
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over  several  acres  of  ground;  also  for  each,  group  a  central  dinlng- 
hall.  Of  the  ten  cottages  in  each  department,  one  is  for  the 
assistant  physician,  one  for  the  attendants,  and  one  is  used  as  a 
hospital  cottage.  The  cottages  accommodate  iibout  forty  patients 
each.  On  each  floor  there  are  closets  and  a  bathroom.  The 
bath-tubs  are  of  iron,  porcelain  lined,  and  appeared  to  b*?  clean  and 
in  good  order.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam.  A  new  plant 
for  this  purpose  having  been  put  in  during  the  past  year,  it  is 
thought  by  those  in  charge  that  no  difficulty  will  l)e  experienced 
during  the  coming  winter  from  insufficiency  of  heat.  The  fire 
protection  is  inadequate.  Only  two  of  the  cottages  have  outside 
fire-escapes.  There  are  no  stand-pipes  in  the  cottages 
and,  consequently,  hose  would  be  useless.  There  are 
hand-grenades,  three  on  each  fioor.  TEe  bath-tubs  are 
kept  filled  with  water,  and  pails  are  plax^ed  near  them  at 
night  These  wooden  cottages  do  not  appear  to  ha^'e  been 
intended  for  permanent  use,  although  there  is  absolut(*ly  no  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  abandoned;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  rather 
too  good  for  temporary  use  only,  and  still  unfitted  for  permanent 
use.  The  central  dining-hall  is  at  some  distance  from  most  of 
the  cottages,  and  there  are  no  covered  walks,  so  that  in  inclement 
weather  the  patients  are  exposed  going  to  and  retnniinjr  from 
each  meal.  When  recently  visited  the  dinner  consisted  of  beef 
stew,  bread  without  butter,  and  corn  starch  pudding.  The  bread 
appeared  to  be  fair,  the  rest  of  the  dinner  of  good  quality.  Tlio 
boarders,  i.  e.,  those  whose  maintenance  is  paid,  in  A^'hole  or  in 
part,  by  friends  or  relatives,  were  seat<»d  at  a  s(»par!it<?  table, 
though  their  dinner  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  patients, 
with  the  addition  of  tea. 

One  of  the  wooden  (M>ttag(*s  is  set  apart  for  the  so-called  "  filthy 
cases,"  but  upon  visiting  the  building  no  unpleasant  odor  was 
noticeable,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  orderly  and  clean. 

In  addition  to  thet^e  buildings  now  occupied  by  patients,  there 
are  four  two-story  brick  pavilion.^,  two  on  each  side  of  the  boule- 
vard, just  completed  (though  they  were  to  have  been  completed 
January  1,  1891),  and  designed  to  accommodate  150  patients 
each.    Tht^e  buildings  are  each  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square. 


"r^^mTparTof  tbe~fpt>Dt  is  to  be 
H»iir  for  a  diiiiiig  halK  while  im  each  Hide  tliere  is  a  corridor  witli 
Ihirtjeigrht  single  n>onis.  three  rooms  for  attendants  and  a  large 
mttingnxwii.  The  aiTaiigeoient  fif  the t^econd  stjory  is  very  similar 
to  the  first.  The  centjfU  H[iace  is  an  open  court.  These  bitildiBics 
ai-e  all  to  be  steniu  heated  and  li^ditt^d  by  electricity.  I'he  t^ectric- 
ity  tittiii;,^  was,  however,  overlooked  ualil  the  btiilding8  were  prac- 
lii'iilly  eoiiiptettH]  and  ii  strip  of  tJie  plastering  had  to  be  torn  off  In 
f*arh  HKHii  before  the  wiif  s  could  be  juit  iijk  Ai*  a  retold t  the  walla 
ah^  iU-li;j:invd  in  every  room.  C>n  eaeh  eonitlor  tben^  \h  t\  butU- 
itMiiii  with  rileil  (ttM>r,  and  nie<dy  fiirni<«hed,  exeept  thai  the  bath- 
I  idi  if*  of  ^ah  ani/jMl  ii\m  and  is  not  linrni  with  por<*elain.  Thii*  in  » 
Meriotm  defer t.  There  is  U>  be  a  hos*?  on  t^a^h  comdor  for  prot^nj- 
li<ni  from  fiiv.  It  is  expf»eted  that  one  of  tJiese  baildinp:^  wilJ  ht? 
iM*c  npied  by  r>ef*4^nil)*^r'  tlfteenth.  by  150  women  to  be  »ent  ftt>m 
Flatbnsh,  and  that  the  other  tliree  will  he  ready  for  occupancy 
wiUiin  a  few  nionlha 

Thei-e  i^  filenty  of  w*M'k  in  cimnection  with  Hie  making  uf 
iMMidn,  grading  and  farm  work,  to  fiinush  eujiilovment  in  fair 
weather  to  all  the  irN*n  who  an*  able  to  work  out  of  dooni.  Tliere 
aiv  ali*o  i4|x*cia!  induct Hea  f*>r  indoor  work,  incliidinji^  matmakinj;, 
taih>ring,  «lxi»toiaking  and  mattress  making.  The  hou$u*kivping 
j.H  alHfj  done  b\  th«*  paLientH,  tbt*  men  doing  the  honsework  in  the 
liuildings  which  they  occupy.  Two  njen  and  eighteen  wivtuen  are 
i»m(jloye<l  in  tlie  laundry. 

Hesflide8  the  ImildingH  occupied  by  patients,  there  is  the  ndtnin 
intra tii>n  building,  formerly  thi-  thvtdlinghtHiN4*  of  the  owner  of  Hn* 
property.  There  have  be<^n  const ru<' ted  al«*o  a  lH>iler  room, 
<]ynamo  iniouK  machiin*  nhop,  pum|j  hous<\  ice4um9e  and  laundry. 
The  [♦hint  for  furnishing  the  steam  heat  U  bH:4it<Hl  iw«irly  hiUf  A 
mile  frouj  the  iKiihlingH.  The  utility  of  tbii!*  arniugemeut  it*  verjr 
ijiiestlonable.  An  immen»!kii  amount  of  work  ban  lK*en  done  in  tbe 
eonntrnction  of  two  n*t^er\t>irH  for  water  supply,  one  on  the  bightsil 
jiart  of  the  gri>unda,  the  other  a  receiving  n^servoir  near  the 
•iigine-hou**«\  and  fi-^l  by  f*prings.  At  the  date  of  tlit*  lasc 
vimt  the  sujiply  of  water  whjb  verj-  low»  and  it  in  almost  c«5rtaiii 
that,  even  aft**r  thiH   immenHe  expenditure,   the  supply   will  be 
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inadequate  when  the  new  bufldings  are  occupied.  It  is  srtated 
officiallj  that  f3,000,000  have  been  expended  on  the  plant  at  St. 
Johnland.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  has  been 
spent  in  grading,  and  the  construction  of  roads  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  present  necessary,  when  the  same  money  could 
have  provided  ^  sufftcient  number  of  buildings  to  receive  all  the 
pati^its  from  the  horrible  basement  cells  at  Flatbush,  including 
also  those  from  the  unsuitable  temporary  structures  at  St. 
Johnland. 

There  is  no  amusement  hall.  A  dance  is  held  once  a  we^  in 
(he  dining-room,  although  no  piano  has  as  yet  been  furnished. 
Religious  services  are  held  weekly.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  desti- 
tute of  pictures,  except  such  as  have  been  furnished  by  the  attend- 
ants, and  in  many  cases  the  walls  have  neither  been  painted, 
I>apered  nor  kalsomined.  The  impression  with  regard  to  the 
internal  management  of  the  institution,  the  character  of  the 
attendants,  and  the  treatment  of  patients  is  more  favorable  than 
at  Flatbush.  The  medical  superintendent  is  evidently  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  with  the  means  at  his  command  to  raise  the 
standard  of  this  institution. 

Qli'EENS  COUNTY. 
The  Queens  CJpunty  asylum  for  the  insane  it  situated  one  and 
oiio-haJf  miles  from  Mineola.     The  number  of  patients,  October  1, 
1893,  was  ninety-tTN  o,  a  decrease  of  twelve  since  October  1,  1892. 
All  persons  committed  as  insane  durinsf  the  paj»t  year  from  Queens 
county  were  sent  to  Stafte  hospitals.     The  frame  building  used  as 
an  asylum  was  constructed,  according  to  tradition,  125  years  ago, 
and  was  used  until  1878  for  a  court-house  and  jail.    About  |20,000 
were  spent  in  refitting  it,  but  it  has  never  been  suitable  for 
Its  present  use.      During  the  p.-ust  four  years,  however,  nothing 
has  been  spent  in  repairs,  except  for  rebuilding  two  chimnies  blown 
down     by     a     gale    last     summer,    and    the   building    is    now 
lx>sitively  unsafe,  menacing  the  lives  of  the  inmates  from  pos- 
sible sudden  collapse  •>r  d<3struoti()n  by  fire.       One    side    has 
Hettled  so  far  from  the  x>erpendicular  that  a  crack,  from  one  to 
t-wo  inches  in  width,  is  left  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  the 
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pocn  lide  of  the  building  und  the  wall;  while  thm  wall 

itself  0eein«  to  be  pt'evonted  (vom  fallinj^  by  a  large  water  lank 
and  the  roof  of  tlm  laundry  bundlnir,  which  mrve  m  a  eniiporL 
This  oi)eiilnj,^  makes  it  iinpossible  to  !ieat  these  rocmis  In  €%M 
weather.  In  many  of  tlio  rrvnnis  th^  f>l:i5!trT  lins  fnlli^ri  fn^T  M:^ 
ceiling  in  large  piecea  Several  snch  pieces  have  fallen  fecently, 
owing,  it  is  thought^  to  the  leakage  of  the  roof.  Hie  plastering 
on  the  ceiling  is  extremely  thick  and  heavy,  and  looks  insecure 
in  places  from  which  it  has  not  fallen.  It  is  a  source  of  constant 
danger. 

The  protection  from  fire  is  probably  as  good  bb  can  be  had  where 
t^e  building  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  with  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  water.  Hand-grenades  are  distributed  throughout  the 
building,  but  in  case  of  serious  fire  great  loss  of  life  must  be 
amticipated. 

T9ie  arrangement  of  the  wards  and  closets  has  not  changed  since 
our  report  <rf  1887.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  kitchen,  laundiy, 
separate  dining-rooms  and  men's  bath-room.  This  latter  is  in 
what  was  called  the  ''  iron  cell "  of  the  jail.  The  room  is  dark, 
and  tiie  bath-tub  uninviting.  The  hot  water  is  brought  in  pails. 
All  patients  are  reported  to  be  bathed  vvt^^kly  by  the  attendants 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  attendants  eat  at  the  same 
table,  and  of  the  same  food  as  the  patients  who  are  employinl 
about  the  building  or  yards. 

On  the  second  story  is  the  women's  ward  and  women's  bath 
i*<>oin.     The  iu(*n\s  n^rmis  and  dormitories  arc*  on  the  third  floor. 

Tlie  men  (forty  two)  were,  when  last  visited,  all  in  the 
yanl,  about  100  feet  square,  surpoimded  by  a  high 
board  fence.  There  are  benches  and  a  shed.  A  few 
of  the  men  wei^  walking  nervously  about,  but  most  of  them 
were  sitting  in  stolid  silence.  There  were  two  attendants 
in  the  yard,  who  were  playing  dominoes  with  two  of  the 
patients.  A  third  attendant  was  al>«^ent  for  the  day.  There  are 
three  attendantH  for  the  vomcn  Great  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  secunng  and  retaining  suitable  attendants.  Their 
wages  are  from  sixteen  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

No  religious  services  are  held  in  the  asylum,  but  there  is  usoallT 
a  burial  service. 
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Among  the  jxatienfts  are  four  epileptics,  one  of  whom  deems  to 
be  patiomal  in  the  interval  between  attacks.  One  of  the  epileptics 
is  strapped  in  bed  every  nig-ht,  though  the  use  of  restpaint  is,  in 
general,  veiy  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.  There  is  a  night 
waitoh  and  the  attendants  sleep  in  rooms  opening  from  the  wards. 
A  i>IiVTsicran  fixmi  Eoslyn  (four  and  one-half  miles)  calls  every  day. 

Every  part  of  the  building  seemed  to  be  clean.  The  beds  and 
l>edding  were  in  excellent  condi'tion,  and  thos^  in  charge  are 
evidently  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  superintendent  has  held  the  position  fcr  many 
years.  He  was  a  medical  student  at  Bellevue,  but  has  never  been 
graduated  as  a  physician. 

Before  closing  this  repoi^ti,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  would  express  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy^  their  desipe  to  aid  them,  if  called  upon,  in  any  sx)ecial 
investigation  the  commission  may  desire  to  have  made,  where  the 
service  of  volunteer  visitors  is  of  value,  or  in  any  other  way 
IMUoticable.  We  believe  that  the  oanse  of  better  care  for  the 
dependent  insane  can  be  n^terially  advanced  by  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  State  oflScers  with  members  of  a  volunteer  asso- 
ciation, both  having  the  same  object  in  view.  It  has  been  a 
great  support  to  us  to  have  worked  so  harmoniously  with  the  Com- 
mission in  the  past,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  now 
submit  our  First  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy. 

For  the  board  of  managers.  i 

LOUISA  LEE  SCHUYLER, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Insane, 

^Ew  York  City,  105  Ea.st  Twenty-second  St. 
December  1,  1893. 

NoTK.— A8  this  report  Roes  to  press  we  are  informed  that  the  transfer  of  the  Queens 
County  patients  to  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  is  being  made. 


APPENDIX. 


RIGHT   OP   ENTRANCE    LAW  — STATE    CHARITIES   AID 

ASSOCIATION. 

General. —  All  Counties. —  Lawb  of  New  York. 

Chapter  635,  Laws  of  1893. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  i^e  State  Cliajriti^B  Aid  ABOciation. 
Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  6,  1893.     Passed,  three-fifths  being  present 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New    YorTc^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Asaemhlyy  (Jo  ^*n<ict  as  foUaios  : 

Section  1.  Any  justice  of  the  supi'eme  court,  on  written  appli 
cation  of  the  state  chaintieB  aid  sisociation,  through  itc«  pn^i- 
dent  or  other  officer  dcBignaited  by  its  board  of  managers,  may 
jrrant  to  such  persons  as  may  be  named  in  said  application,  o<rd'»n* 
to  enable  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  as  visitors  of  Kuoh  a«H(> 
ciation,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  in  behalf  of  eadd  ass4K*Li- 
tion,  any  of  tJie  j)ublic  charitable  institutions  owned  by  the  State, 
and  the  county,  town  and  dtry  poor-houseB  and  alms-liousos  within 
tJie  state.  Tlie  [)iTM>iLs  so  appointed  to  Aisit^  inspect  iuid  exam 
ine  said  iuMitution  or  institutions  shall  reside  in  the  county  (u 
counties  fwni  which  sai<l  institution  or  institutiomH  receive  thrir 
inmatt^,  and  such  apj>ointnient  shall  hi'  made  by  the  justice  of  the 
supn^me  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  said  visitiM-six'sidr. 
Each  order  shall  sjKH*ify  the  institution  to  be  visited,  insp«H5t4tl  and 
eximiiniHl,  and  tli<*  name  <»f  each  p(»rs<m  by  w^hom  such  Aisitution, 
inspection  and  oxaniinati<m  sliall  be  nuide,  and  shall  be  in  foire  f<>i* 
one  year  from  the  date  on  which  it  shall  have  been  grant cnl. 
unless  sooncT  revoked. 

§  2.  All  persons  in  charge  of  any  such  institution  shall  admit 
each  person  named  in  any  suc-h  order  into  every  part  of  such 
instdtutinn,  and  rnndfT  such  person  every  poosible  facility  tt> 
enable  him  to  make  in  a  thoi-ou^h  manner  such  visit,  insp^r.inu 
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and  exwninflrtjon,  wfaidi  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for  a  public 
purpoee  and  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  public  benefit.  Obedience 
to  the  orders  herein  authorized  sftiall  be  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  obedience  is  enforced  to  an  order  or  manda/te  made  by  a 
court  of  record. 

§  3.  The  state  charities  aid  association  sihall  make  aimual 
reports  of  the  results  of  its  visits  and  inspections,  made  under  tliib 
act,  to  the  state  board  of  charitk^  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
ini^tutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  said  board;  and  to  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy  upon  matters  relating  to  the  institutions 
subject  to  inspection  or  control  by  said  commissioiL  Said  reports 
shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  for  each 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

§  4.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty;-three  of  tdie  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

,  STATE  CAifcE  ACT. 

Chapter  126,  Laws  of  1890. 

AIN  ACT  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatmenb  of  the  pauper 
and  indigent  insane  in  the  counties  of  this  State,  except  New 
York,  Kings  and  Monroe  counties,  and  to  permit  said  excepted 
counties  or  either  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  their 
respective  local  authorities,  to  avaU  themselves  or  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  by  tlie  Governor,  April  15,  1890.  Pasfed,  thn  e-fifths  being  present 
77ie  People  of  the  Stat-e  of  Ifew   I'ork^  represented  Cn  Senate 

and  Assembly y  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  asylum  dis- 
tricts, as  hereinafter  definetl,  a«  thereai-e  state  insane  asylums  in 
this  state,  and  the  state  commissioners  in  lunacy,  the  president  of 
the  state  board  of  charities,  and  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "board  for  the  establishment  of  state  insane 
asylum  districts  and  other  purposes;"  said  board  is  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  several  districts  into  which  the  state 


shall  be  divided;  provided,  hoi/^^ever,  that  bo  eooiity  rtuB  h^ 
divided  in  such  da>sftiflt*alion,  and  that  not  njort?  than  one  of  »hi* 
existing  stale  aj*.vliims  be  c^nibnictMl  in  auy  one  dij^iriirt,  B«'for»/ 
any  division  sliall  be  made  by  eald  board,  the  managers  or  trn* 
tees  of  imvh  Btate  awylum  Bhall  b^notiti(Hl»  by  the  »aid  lioard^  lltat 
Uiey  may  be  h*^inl  at  a  specified  time  and  plat'e;  and  the  fiald 
board  shall*  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  division,  aBcertain  the 
nurat>er  of  patientr*  from  eaeh  c<:»unty  re»fM?ctively  to  be  provided 
for  under  this  act,  and  shall  define  the  several  districts  so  that  the 
numl>er  of  [>atientK  in  t*ar\i  distrirt,  8hiill  be  in  fjroportion  to  the 
aceormniMliHions  wUirh  an*  now,  ^ir  imty  hereafti*r  untler  thin  acrt**^ 
provided  by  the  state  asylum  iiithin  such  district, 

A  niei^ting  of  said  board  shall  be  called,  within  thirty  day*  tetter 
the  jiassa^  of  this  act.  by  the  chainuau  of  the  state  coiiiiuifisl<>i! 
in  lunacy,  at  Albany,  at  whi<h  meetinj?  the  board  shall  choose  it* 
own  ohainnan,  to  be  thereafter  elected  annnally  by  the  boanL 
The  oftice  of  the  state  commission  in  lunacy  shall  also  be  the  ofllet? 
of  said  bo^ird. 

From  time  to  tiuie,  wheuevei-  it  shall  be  deemed  necesitary  lo 
more  conveniently  rare  for  the  insane  in  the  various  a^tyliims,  the 
said  board  shall  be  mnpowered  to  change  the  limits  of  mxch  Jl*- 
fcriets  under  the  limitationH  pronded  in  tiie  former  part  of  this 
section.  ^ 

§  2.  Whenever  saiil  l^^urd,  or  a  majority  of  its  membera,  at  a 
meeting,  shall  have  made  s(j<  h  clat^sitlcatiouof  the  several  counties 
into  the  several  asylum  diHlricts,  they  shall  forthwith  make  and 
sign  a  report  to  ihat  elTert,  designating  the  l*oundaries  of  and  the 
counties  Included  within  nieh  district  and  the  number  of  patientii 
ap|K>riioned  to  each  asylum,  n  nd  tile  the  same  witii  the  secretarr  aS 
state,  jind  send  a  copy  therei>f  to  the  managers,  d'listei*  and  super 
intendent  of  (^ch  state  and  county  as>1um,  and  to  each  county 
atiperintendc^nt  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the 
stale^  to  be  filed  in  his  ot!ire,  nn<l  (hereafter  tlie  state  shall  fir  4II 
the  purposes  of  this  ml  be  det*med  h»  U*  divided  into  mieh  dit 
ts*iet«.  Any  change  in  such  clas^6ca(ion  thereafter  ojtn  only  oe 
made  by  tiling  a  like  rep<irt  and  sending  a  copy  therit>f  to  Uie 
clerios  of  all  countii^  alTected  by  such  change,  as  well  um  to  Ih^ 
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boards  of  managerB  or  trustees  of  ihe  respective  state  asylums, 
and  tiie  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  the  counties  affected  by 
sudi  change. 

TVTienever  a  new  state  asylum  is  established  a  number  of  pauper 
or  indigent  patients  or  both  shall  be  assigned  to  it,  such  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  whereupon 
said  asylmn  shall  be  deemed  to  be  embraced  within  and  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  all  respects  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  applicable,  and  whenever  any  new  state  asylum  shall  be  estab- 
lished, the  said  board  is  hereby  required  to  divide  the  state  again 
into  districts  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

§  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  this  act,  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy  is  directed  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time 
what  vacancies,  if  any,  exist  in  any  one  cmp  more  of  the  state  insane 
asylums,  and  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  forthwith  cause  the  removal  to  such  asylum  or  asylums,  from 
some  one  or  more  of  the  counties  of  the  district  to  which  said 
asylum  has  been  assigned,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as 
many  of  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  patients  as  can  be  accom- 
mcKlated.  Such  removal  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  sixth  of  this  act. 

§  4.  To  provide  for  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  each  State  asylum  is  situated,  should  the  existing 
accommodations  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  there  shall  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  such  asylum  a  sufficient  number  of  build- 
ings^  of  a  moderate  size,  each  being  designed  to  accommodate  not 
lees  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  an4  fifty  patients.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  or  trustees  of  each  State  asylum, 
w  itliin  ninety  days  after  they  shall  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  said  board,  as  provided  in  section  two,  to  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared plans,  specifications  and  estimates  of  the  cost  and  equip- 
ment of  such  'buildingi?,  and  to  submit  the  Scome  to  said  board,  and 
said  board  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  examine  said  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates,  and  shall  have  power  to  summon  before 
them  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  on  whose  grounds  the  said 
buildings  are  proposed  to  be  erected,  for  explanations  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  same.    When  the  plans  of  any  proposed 


iive  b<H*n  approved  hy  »al<l  OOfiffl,  «jm1 
apim>priatioii8  ft»r  the  puri)Ose  shall  have  been  prrmded  by  Xhv 
leg^iwlature,  the  manHgei^s  or  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  erected  and 
equip|)ed,  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  consiBtent  with  the  beet  ■ 
interests  of  the  0tate,  the  building  or  buildings  so  proposed,  and 
tbe  co?tt  of  the  same,  iBcliiding  the  necei^sary  eqiiiptnent  for  heat- 
ing, lij^hting,  ventilation,  ftxtiiree  and  furniture,  shall  in  no  ca«* 
exceed  the  proportion  of  live  hundred  and  tifty  doUnre  per  captti 
for  each  of  the  patients  to  bo  acconinuHiut^Hi  thertnn,  nor  the 
amount  of  the  entiiTiates  thefefor  fip|>roviHl  by  Kiud  iMxinl.  The 
coe*t  **f  nail!  iMiilrlihgN  and  eqiiipiii«*iit  sh/ill  Im*  paid  liy  the  trmi«- 
urer  of  the  state  on  the  warrant  of  ih»*  coTuplmUer  from  tJie  mmw 
appri>i>iaatied  by  the  legislature  for  this  p^l^p<*H«^  iifH>n  vniirhent 
of  the  maniigt^rs  or  trustee«  of  the  asvhim  when^  the  buildinp^ 
are  ♦^K^i-tic*! ;  and  tJie»e  voiirh^rs  shall  1m*  iiiad(^  in  ncconlancv  v^irli 
the  foniiH  |>iT«scril>ed  l»y  the  runiptmllen  l'iM>n  ttie  i*ompii*tioii 
of  the  miu\  biiihiiiiga,  the  maaagen^  tn*  ii-uHti^ft*  ere<iing  the  mim^ 
shall  forlliwith  I't^t'tify  this  fact  t<»  ilie  chainnaii  (»f  lh**  hUiU* 
cxmiiiiissiou  in  liniajt  y  in  writing. 

§  5.  After  reeei\ing  such  certificate  tram  saitl  inanagcni  or 
tniKtees,  the  said  ihairman  of  the  stJite  conmiisMion  in  lunacy 
ahall  asrertain  wht^ther  the  buihlings  luv  n*ady  for  iHTupiincy. 
and  if  he  liuds  thcni  to  be  n^jidy  he  shall  hwtliwith  din*ct  tht* 
»iijienntendenta  i»f  the  jHrnv  in  each  county  within  the  dintrirt*  in 
which  saiid  etate  aitylum  eo  eertiJied  iiA  mtuatinl,  to  si^nd  f«iieh 
n umber  of  paupiT  or  indigent  inline  fmtiertti*  ro  Hiiid  »taU*  imyluni 
a«  ciiH  Ih:*  th^^nnu  a^H-oimnodate*!. 

Earh  i>f  the  stat*-  asylums  for  the  in^  !l  i>"<vive  patleutft* 

whethtT  in  an  acute  or  t*hn>nic  eondiuou  *>f  inniunty,  fnnii  flu* 
district  in  which  the  aeylum  m  situated,  subject  to  the  |M>wi-r  of 
reiuo^-al  from  one  stAte  asylum  to  another  umier  the  pnivlit|<itM« 
of  section  eight  of  thie  act 

S  6,  All  rounty  suj>erintendentB  of  the  poor,  or  town,  connty 
or  dty  authorities  sending  a  patient  to  any  aifiyhim  under  lht» 
provisiiuis  of  this  act  ahall,  before  sending  him*  aee  that  lu5  i^  in 
a  state  of  iRHlily  cleanliness,  and  is  comfortably  clothed  in  accord 
anee  witJi  the  regulationii  to  be  prescribed  by  the  chainuau  nf 
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the  state  commiBsian  in  lunacy.  The  said  patients  shall  be  sent 
by  said  county  superintendent  of  the  i)oor,  or  town,  connty  or 
city  authorities,  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  said  chairman,  to  the 
state  asylum  within  the  district  embracing  said  county  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  any  state  asylum  to  which  said  patient 
is  to  be  sent  may  be  required,  by  and  under  the  regulations  made 
by  said  chairman,  to  send  a  trained  attendant  to  bring  the  patient 
to  the  asylum. 

In  all  cases  there  shall  be  provided  a  female  attendauft  for 
every  female  patient,  unless  she  be  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
father,  brother,  or  son.  After  said  patient  or  patients  has  or 
have  been  delivered  to  the  managers  or  trustees  of  said  asylum, 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  county  authorities  over  said  insane 
I>er(9ons  shall  cease. 

The  bills  for  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  trans- 
portation of  patients  to  the  state  asylums,  after  they  have  been 
appix)ved  in  writing  by  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller from  the  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  the  state 
asylums. 

;j  7.  After  sufficient  accommodations  s-hall  have  been  provide<l 
in  state  institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  all 
the  counties  of  the  state,  the  expense  of  the  custody,  care  and 
maintenance,  treatment  and  clothing  of  pauper  and  indigent 
insiine  patients  in  state  insane  asylums  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon 
any  county  after  the  first  of  October  next  emsuing,  but  the  cost 
of  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  state 
for  the  support  of  the  insane.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  boai-d 
cresitied  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  detennine  whether  the 
acc<mimodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview  of  this  section, 
and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  puri)08e,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  accommodations,  to  make  and  file  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  with  the  comptroller,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
managers,  trustees  and  superintiendents  of  each  state  and  county 
asylum,  and  to  each  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  to 
the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  state,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Tin  til 
%uch  certificate  is  made  and  tiled  the  said  pauper  and  indigent 


insaiif*  pat!ent<?  nht\\\  rrmtimu-  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  fcmatj 
HH  iiuilt^r  oxistint:  In^^n;  inovidt^*!.  however,  ihiit  nft^.-r  llu*  nUitf 
i>liiill  have  been  clivi^ii'd  iiitu  ai^vlnm  dmtricts,  n^  bv  Ow  rtr»t  an4 
Ki*t:c>nd  s*»c»rion8  of  thin  act,  ihe  charge  sliall  be  thv  same  for  all 
the  ruimties  of  the  state,  and  ^all  have  been  approved  by  th* 
Hhite  ffHuTiiHsinn  in  !nnac*y. 

;'  K  In  ras4*  tJu*  lnnl*lin<>s  nf  any  plate  a^yluiu  Hlinll  at  any 
liim*  Imh-onm*  t^vcrcniwdcMl  iii  riirrying  out  the  provisjomi  of  this 
iict»  m-  4he  nnmber  (»f  said  Innldings  be  rettureil  by  fln*  or  othi^ 
c*asiijil1y,  thr  rhairaiar:  nf  thrHtjde  coniiuisHion  in  hinacy  U  hereby 
enip(MV("TN^I  in  bis  disrniiou  to  cause  the  Iriuttsfcr  af  patlenLH 
thersefi'om  to  antither  state  aBvlinn,  where  they  can  be  ecinven- 
ientJy  reeeivi^,  cm*  Up  niake^  in  special  eniergeneieR,  tempomiT 
provision  for  their  cni'e,  and  all  oxpenditui'es  under  thi8  ^N'Uon 
shiill  be  chargeable  to  the  8tate,  and  pmid  out  of  any  approiii 
t  ion  made  to  carry  out  tli**  pm\iHion»  of  this  act, 

§  li  Wlienjever  in  any  di>4tnit,  entiiblitibed  undej*  the  prw virion* 
of  this  act,  the  buildinfTR  now  exierting  and  erected^  a0  heran 
jiiovided,  for  the  uwe  of  the  paiipt^  or  indij^ent  inaatie  shaU  bt 
(iltiHl  with  |>atient^  to  their  full  taprndty,  the  nia&agerB  or  tni0 
tee«<  theneof  ghall  not  receive  furthei*  patlentu  until  vacancioi 
occur,  or  n<*w  tw  additional  accouiniodations  are  provided,  ami 
theai  only  to  the  extent  of  tlie  acconinKHJation  supplied*  In  aQf 
fiuch  vsuse  the  condition  of  the  aK\iuni,  my  far  as  pertalntt  to  tiie 
purpo**^  of  this  **ec'tlon  shall  l>e  certifie<l  by  the  managCTV  or 
trm4tcH*H  tlieivof  to  tJie  »tate  comniiHsion  in  luiyicy,  wherenpoii 
said  commission  shall,  in  compliance  with  rnlcfl  to  be  made  bf 
said  commission^  and  communicated  from  timi*  U>  time  to  tbe 
superintendentfl  of  the  poor  and  the  managefs  and  tmsteen  of 
the  retipective  state  aByliim>s,  make  an  order  for  tlie  Iraniifer  tf 
any  pauper  or  indigent  patient  from  the  district  in  which  them 
toe  no  suitable  aecommodaUong  to  one,  if  any,  in  which  suit  able 
acrcommodations  for  his  care  eiist  Preference  is  to  be  ^iren  to 
an  aaylum  in  an  adjoining  rather  than  to  one  in  a  remote  distrlet. 
Budk  order  shuU  be  execut^^l  in  a  m<Kle  prescribed  by  the  slate 
cominiBBio&  In  lunacy.  The  expenses  of  the  transfer  of  said 
(jnuper  patienta  to  said  asylum  beyond  the  limita  of  the  district 
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where  the  patient  is  regularly  to  be  cared  for,  aball  be  chargeable 
to  the  state,  and  the  bills  for  the  same,  when  approved  by  the 
state  commission  in  lunacy,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasiii'er  of  the 
state,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  oat  of  'Uiy  moneys  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  case  any  insane  person,  his  relatives,  guardians  or  triends, 
may  desire  that  he  may  become  an  inmate  of  any  state  asylum 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  where  he  resides,  and 
there  be  sufficient  accommodation  there  to  receive  him,  he  may 
be  received  there  in  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  of  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy  and  the  superintendent  of  such  asylum. 
Any  expense  of  removal,  in  such  case,  must  be  borue  by  said 
insane  person's  guardians,  relatives  or  friends^  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  10.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy,  whenever  it  shall  deem 
it  necessary  and  expedient,  by  reason  of  overcrowding,  or  in 
order  to  prevent  the  same,  shall,  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, recommend  the  erection  of  such  additional  buildings  on 
the  grounds  of  any  or  all  state  asylums*  then  existing  as  shall,  in 
the  judgment  of  said  commission,  provide  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  the  immediate  prospective  wants  of  the  insane  of  tiiis 
state;  or,  if  said  commission  deem  it  more  expedient,  it  shall 
recommend  the  establishment  of  another  state  asylum  or  asylums 
ill  such  part  of  the  state  as,  in  its  judgment,  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane. 

§  11.  It  is  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  that,  when  and 
after  the  state  shall  have  been  divided  into  districts,  as  herein 
provided,  and  sufficient  accommodations  in  state  institutions  shall 
have  been  provided  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  all 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  certified,  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh 
.section  of  this  act,  no  insane  person  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
under  county  care,  but  that  all  the  insane  who  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  become  a  public  charge,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
respective  state  asylums  without  unnecessary  delay,  there  to  be 
regarded  and  known  as  the  wards  of  the  state,  and  to  be  wholly 
supported  by  the  state. 

§  12.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy  shall  hereafter  furnish 
the  comptroller,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in 
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tfj'^ff"<^ffiimfe  hf  Ihe  pi'obable  numfifer  of  paa^nm  wna 
will  become  imnates  of  the  respeetive  state  asylums  duriug  ihe 
year  beginning  October  flret  next  ensuing,  and  tUe  cost  of  Ihr 
additional  buildings  and  equipment,  if  any,  which  vvill  be  reqiiin^d 
to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  act.  Aft^er  the  cert  ill  en  te  a* 
U>  Huftlaieucy  of  accoiiHi«<wliiri»iih<  shall  hav  Uit^n  til<>ti  iih  |iri* 
vided  by  section  seven  of  this  act,  the  managers  or  truslivs  of 
each  of  the  state  asylums  shiUl,  on  or  before  the  iifteenth  day  of 
8epttf^mbc*r  in  each  yeai\  furnish  to  the  compti-oller  an  estiuiab^ 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  probable  number  of  patioBt^  whu 
will  be  inmates  of  the  i^spective  asylums  during  the  year  begin- 
ning (October  first  next  ensuing. 

On  I  lie  hiiHia  of  these  eHtiiiiati's,  Ihn  t-omptroller  sbjUU  in  h\» 
next  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  state  his  esiiruate  of  lUe 
amount  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state  for  the  supinni:  of  such 
insane  peraons,  and  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  jnirh  biilW 
ingB  as  may  be  recommended. 

§  13.  Tlie  foivgoing  provisions  of  this  act  siiail  not  apply  to 
or  ini'lutle  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings  or  Monroe,  nor  einbnice 
the  state  asylum  for  insane  criminals  at  Auburn,  nor  the  stute 
asylum  for  insane  criminals  at  Matteawan,  nor  the  state  Hsylmn 
for  insane  emignints  on  Ward's  iKhtnd.  in  New  V'oriv  city,  or  aov 
of  them,  except  an  pi-ovidcd  in  the  siiccet^ling  secliviii  of  thi«  a<  t^ 
nor  shall  it  he  nuistnied  to  aJTtH-t  those  provisions  of  I'xisttnu 
statulps  h\  whit  h  the  tlint*  counties  aforesaid  are  now  |>emiltt«4 
to  send  thc^ir  acute  find  cht^nie  Insane  to  state  asybima. 

§  14.  Whenever  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings  and  Monroe< 
or  any  one  of  th^^ni,  desire  to  Im*  indiid*^  in  the  prj visions  of  thb 
act,  application  may  !>♦■  mad*^  in  writing  to  the  governor  by  the 
respective  county  or  lcK*al  ai»thoriti<*8,  in  either  of  said  counties, 
to  transfer  any  or  }Ui  of  «uih  buildings,  hind,  appartenunc**?*  and 
equipment  as  are  usiid  by  them  as  county  insane  asylums,  ta  tlu* 
state,  for  the  same  pur|>ose^  uptm  such  terms  and  ronditionn  ai 
may  W  sp«*«'i(iiHl  [u  surli  application.  The  govrrnor  ^hall  iU**ff 
nptHi  transant  said  appliciitifm  ie»  rln^  Iwrnrd  cr<*aiM  by  s^^tiou 
oiii*  of  tlris  act^  whereu|Mm  siud  iKiaiM)  sliall  e]tamine  into  tht*  ron-  f 
dition  tTf  such  buildings,  hind,  appurtiaiances  and  eiptipmeni  and 
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fhiir  TBloe,  witii  a  view  to  asoertaining  whether  such  property  is 
suitable  for  the  purpoees  of  a  state  asylum  for  the  insan  ^  aud  if 
so,  whether  such  terms  and  conditionB  are  just  and  pro]ier; 
and  shall  report  its  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  governor. 
WhereuiK)n  the  governor  shall  transmit  to  the  Ir^islatnn^  the 
report  of  said  board,  with  such  recommendations,  if  any,  as  he 
may  deem  proper  for  the  conversion  of  such  county  asyhmi  into  a 
state  asylum  for  the  insane.  And  the  insane  persons  in  said 
county  asylums,  and  those  received  thereafter,  shall  be  provided 
for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  15.  The  wofrd  "  insan<%"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  except  idiots. 

§  16.  When  this  act  goes  into  effect,  no  county  shall  bo  exempted 
either  by  the  state  board  of  charities  or  the  state  commission  in 
lunacy  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  under  any  existing  law; 
and  all  exemptions  heretofore  granted  by  said  board  or  said  state 
commission  in  lunacy,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  seven  huu- 
di-ed  and  thirteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  or  of  Qjcts  amendatory  of  the  same,  or  under  any  existing  law, 
and  exemptions  granted  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of  eightec»n  hundi'ed  and 
eif^hty-eight,  shall   be  revoked  and   cease. 

§  17.  No  insane  person  now  or  hereafter  under  the  care  of  any 
state  asylum  in  this  state  shall  be  returned  or  committed  tcfi  the 
care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  or  to  any 
other  county,  town  or  city  authonties;  and  the  said  coimty 
superintendente,  and  county,  town  and  city  authorities,  ar<»  hereby 
forbidden  to  receive  any  suc^li  pjitient  who  may  be  returned  or 
committed  to  them  in  violation  of  this  st^ction.  The  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  supc^rintendents 
of  the  poor,  or  the  county,  town  or  city  authorities  of  the  counties 
iKuued  in  section  thirteen  of  this  aot. 

§  18.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  restrain  or  abridge 
tho  power  and  authority  of  the  supremo  court  of  the  state  over 
the  persons  and  ppoi)erty  of  the  insane. 

§  19.  The  reasonable  expenses  of  the  board  created  by  this  act 
and  of  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  for  necessary  clerical  assist- 
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anoiv  lTOvi4iiig  aii<i  oHk*!*  m4'fdei]btal  earpetiw^  iiKmirred  bj 
bcKirrl  and  i^ud  ('mntnl^on  in  eanyinfr  otit  IkL'  proFisi<MiB  ot  this 
aet,  slmll  l>e  paiid  bv  tJie  lr*"n^iinr  of  tii<_*  staU'  on  the  wttrraiit  i#f 
the  eotiipti^Lier  0ut  of  any  moneys  ap|rr«|>f  lated  few  tlit*  jmrfKHi^ 
of  tiiifi  act. 

§  20.  All  acts  or  parts  of  actB  incoiisistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  21.  This  act  cdiall  take  effect  immediately. 

STATE  CABE  APPROPRIATION  ACT. 
Chapter  91,  Laws  of  1891. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriatioias  *or  the  purpose  ofoarrying  into 
effecft  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  handred  and  twenfty-aix  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Approved  by  the  Governor.  March.  80,  18i)l.  Passed,  three-fiftlisbeinKpresen*. 

ITie  People  of  the  StaiA  of  Jfew  Ybrk^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aeeemhly^  do  en<ict  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
oi^ht  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
iM^ceaaarr,  is  hereby  aj^ropriated  out  of  uny  moneys  in  the  tivrts 
uvy  not,  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun 
(li<^  and  ninety. 

S  2.  The  sunis  herein  appropriated  sliall  be  apportioned  by  the 
iMMrd  for  the  establishment  of  state  insane  asylum  districts  and 
for  other  purposes,  created  by  (•haii>t4T  one  hundred  and  ti^enty- 
six  of  the  laws  of  eip:hte<*n  hnndnnl  and  ninety,  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  provide  .accomni(¥hiMons,  in  the  following  named  state 
iMKHpitiils^  for  not  less  (liiin  the  following  number  of  patients 
r(*si>eetively,  namely:  At  the  I'tica  State  Hospital,  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  two  hundred:  al 
the  Middletown  State  H<rtntM>])atluc  Hospital,  two  hundred;  at  the 
Uiiflfalo  Stiite  Hospital,  one  hundrc^d  and  fifty;  and  at  the  Bili^jliani 
tt^n  State  Hospital,  one  hnndw^  and  twenty-seven,  and  shall  hr 
(*x]>(*nded,  by  the  respective  loinil  boards  of  managers  of  the  said 
state  hospitals,  upon  plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  prepared 
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by  them  Fespectiydy  and  approved,  sb  provided  in  tlie  fourth,  eec- 
tion  of  said  chapter,  in  ihe  erection  and  equipment  of  the  building 
or  buildings  proposed  in  ea<5h  ca^e;  and  the  coet  of  the  same,  in 
each  cajBe,  including  the  necesBaiy  equipment  for  heating,  ligh/ting, 
\entilation,  fixtures  and  furniture,  ®hall  not  exceed  tiie  proportion 
ln-escribed  in  said  fourth  section,  nor  the  amount  apportioned 
therefor  in  each  case  as  above  provided.  But  no  x>art  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  expended,  except  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  said  board  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  insane  asylum  districts  and  for  other  purposes, 
while  in  the  dischairge  of  their  duties,  until  contracts  ^all  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  lotvest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders 
therefor,  after  suitable  advertisemenit,  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  and  the  purchase  of  materials  therefor,  including  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  fixtures  and 
furnishing  of  buildings,  within  the  limits  of  this  appropnation, 
and  at  eawh  hospital,  within  the  limits  of  such  portion  of  this 
appropriation  as  may  be  apportioned  to  such  hospital  for  the 
accommodations  designed  for  sudh  hospital;  and  in  case  the  local 
lx>ard  of  managers  at  any  of  the  aforesaid  hospitals  shall  be  unable 
to*  secure  such  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the 
purchase  of  the  materials  therefor,  at  such  hospital,  including  all 
necessaTT  equipment  for  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  fixtures 
and  furnishing  of  buildings,  the  said  board  for  the  establishment 
of  state  insane  asylum  districts  and  for  other  purposes  may  pro- 
<*eed  to  reapportion  the  sum  herein  appropriated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  aoconmiodations  at  the  remaining  hospitals  above 
named,  where  such  contracts  can  be  secured,  for  the  full  number 
of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  patients,  and  may  proceed  to 
redistrict  the  state  accordingly. 

§  3.  The  comptroller  shall  draw^  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer, 
from  time  to  time,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  specified 
i  n  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  in  order  to  carry  out  th.e  provisions  of  the  act. 

§  4.  This  act  ^lall  take  effect  immediately. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  has  long  been  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  child-caring 
work  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  some  means  of  intercommani- 
cation  between  the  numerous  organizations  engaged  in  such  work. 
Each  institution  has  for  years  been  doing  its  own  particular  work,  and 
from  its  own  experience  has  learned  its  own  lessons,  but  there  has  been 
no  common  ground  where  all  could  meet,  where  experiences  could  be 
compared,  co-operation  furthered  and  mutual  confidence  established. 
In  1889  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  addressed  to  each  child- 
caring  agency  an  inquiry  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
Annual  Conference  of  Child-Caring  Organizations.  The  institutions 
very  generally  expressed  their  realization  of  the  need  of  such  a  con- 
ference and  their  approval  of  the  proposal.  For  various  reasons  the 
matter  was  not  then  taken  up,  but  in  May,  1893,  the  Association  again 
took  the  matter  under  consideration  and  decided  to  call  a  Conference, 
to  meet  November  14th  to  16th,  1893.  The  objects  of  the  Conference, 
as  stated  in  the  announcement,  were  as  follows  : 

Objects  of  the  Conference,  I. — The  development  of  a  sound  public 
sentiment  in  the  community  on  all  matterH  pt^rtaining  to  the  care  of 
de]>endent  and  deliuqiu'nt  children,  in  order  to  deepen  the  w^nse  of 
responsibility  and  secure  a  more  lively  interest  and  a  more  general  sup- 
port of  wise  undertakiugs  in  this  line. 

II. — Tht'  edueiition  of  those  oflieially  connected  with  child-caring 
institutions,  in  tin;  most  advanced  and  successful  methods  of  prosecut- 
inj<  sucli  work,  by  atfordinjjf  an  opportunity  for  the  mutual  study  of 
the  ]>riiu'ipl('S  and  results  of  tlie  work  of  the  various  agencies,  thus 
making  tlie  fruits  of  tht;  experi*'uce  of  each  the  common  property  of 
all. 

III.  — To  foster  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness 
amou^  cliild-cariuj;  orf^anizatioiis  by  xXw  j)roinoti<m  of  personal  ac<|uaint- 
ance,  the  nieasun'iiieiit  of  tlieiieoth*  arising  from  chihl-dependency  and 
delincpu'ncy,  tlie  ccjusidcratiou  of  the  ad<'iiua<*y  an<l  efficiency  of  exist- 
iDg  aj^'eiicit's.  aiul  the  discussi«m  of  tlie  most  profitable  metluKls  of  co- 
operation ainon^  existinj^  institutions  and  socii*ties. 

IV.  -To  brttrr  the  pn-srnt  coudition  and  future  proHjuvts  of  the 
28,()(M)  <'hildren  now  in  instituti<ms  in  tin-  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  thousands  who  hav<'  bem  plaeed  in  families  by  such  institutions. 

Each  child-caring  institution  of  the  State  was  inviteil  by  letter  to 


send  two  or  more  delegates  to  the  Gonf  erenoe,  and  indiyidnal  inyitationB 
were  sent  to  the  following  classes  of  persons  : 

L — ^All  persons  officially  connected  as  managers,  officers,  physicians, 
superintendents  or  matrons  with  institutions  for  the  care  or  training  of 
children. 

n. — ^Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  City  Commissioners 
of  Charities,  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  and  all  other  public  officials 
whose  duties  bring  them  in  relation  with  this  subject. 

m. — Members  of  County  Visiting  Committees  and  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  program  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
representatives  of  as  many  different  methods  and  systems  as  possible. 
The  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  the  general  subjects  were  as 
follows : 

Tuesday  afternoon,  November  14th Dependent  Children. 

Tuesday  evening,  "         Dependent  Children  in  New 

York  County. 

Wednesday  forenoon,  November  15th Dependent  Children. 

Wednesday  evening,  **         Methods  of   Improving  the 

Conditions  of  Children  in 
their  Homes. 
Thursday    forenoon,   November  16th.... Delinquent  Children. 
Thursday  afternoon,  **         Delinquent  Children. 

The  sessions  were  uniformly  well  attended  and  forty  of  the  forty-two 
speakers  designated  in  the  final  program  appeared  as  announced. 
The  discussions  were  participated  in  by  a  very  large  number  of  speak- 
ers in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  program.  Professor  Charles  F. 
Chandler,  President  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Conference. 

The  following  institutions  sent  official  notification  of  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Conference  : 

Albany  Orphiui  Asylnm,  AlbMiy. 

American  Female  Ouardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Frleadless,  New  Tork 

Berachah  Orphanage,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Noraery  and  Infanta'  Hoapital.  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Orphan  Aaylam.  Brooklyn. 

Ohnrch  Charity  Foundation  of  Long  laland,  Brooklyn. 

Colored  Orphan  Aaylam  and  Aaaoclation  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Children.  New  Tork. 

Eighth  Ward  Miaaion.  New  Tork. 

FairTiew  Home  for  Friendleaa  Children,  Weat  Troy. 

Free  Home  for  Deatltute  Tonng  Oirla,  New  Tork. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Oaardian  Society.  New  Tork. 

Hoaae  of  the  Oood  Shepherd.  New  Tork. 

Hadaon  Orphan  and  Relief  Aaaooiation.  Pooghkeepale. 

Inatitation  for  the  Improved  Inatractlon  of  Deaf  .Mutea,  New  Tork. 

Mohawk  and  Hudaon  RiTer  Humane  Society,  Albany. 

Hew  Tork  CathoUc  Protectory,  N.  T. 

New  Tork  Foundling  Hoapital,  N.  T. 


Rew  York  JuTenile  Aiylam,  Mew  Tork. 

Mnnery  and  Chllda'  Hoapital,  New  Tork. 

OnoDdagm  County  Orphan  Asylnm.  SyraonM. 

Orphan  Aaylam  Society  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Boman  Oatholio  Orphan  Aiylnm.  New  Tork. 

St.  Christopher's  Home,  New  Tork. 

St.  John's  Onild.  New  York. 

St.  Ifary's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Binghamton. 

St  Phoebe's  Mission,  Brooklyn. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Destitute  Children  of  Seamen,  West  New  Brighton. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Half  Orphan  and  Deetitate  Children.  New  Tork. 

Sasqaehanna  Valley  Home,  Binghamton. 

Temporary  Home  for  the  Children  of  Qaeans  Connty,  Mineola. 

Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  White  Plaina. 

Wilson  Industrial  School,  N.  T. 

Bepresentatiyes  of  the  following  institutioiiB  and  societies  were  also 
present  at  the  Conference: 
Associated  ChaHties  of  Newburgh. 
Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association. 
Brooklyn  Colored  Orphan  Asylum. 
Bumham  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan. 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  New  Tork. 
ChUdrrn's  Aid  Society  of  New  Tork. 
Children's  Home  of  Suffolk  County.  Tsphank. 
Daisy  Field's  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 
Davenport  Home,  Bath. 
Day  Home  for  Children,  Troy. 
Demllt  Dispensary.  New  York. 
Fitch  Crdche.  BufflUo. 
Five  Poinu  House  of  Industry,  New  Tork. 
Hebrew  Benerolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  Society.  New  Tork. 
Homo  for  Fallen  snd  Friendless  Oirls,  New  Tork. 
Home  for  the  FriendleM,  Newburgh. 
Houne  of  Refuge.  RtnciairH  Islsnd. 
Kingston  luduntrlal  Home. 
New  York  Infant  AKjlum,  N.  T. 
Quarterly  Conference  of  Charities  of  Buffalo. 
RandaU'R  iHlaoil  Ho8pital  and  Schools,  New  York. 
St.  David'H  Society,  New  York. 
Shf-llering  Arms.  New  York. 

Socletien  to  Pnuert  Children  from  Cruelty,  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newburgh. 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  N.  Y. 
State  IViard  of  Charitien. 
State  Indufttrial  School,  Bochei*ter. 
Teachers'  College,  New  York 
Th»«  Shelter,  8yracu«<e. 
Tribune  Freeh  Air  Fund.  N.  Y. 
I'uiviTiilty  Bettleiuent  S«)<"iety,  New  York. 
Wartbnrg  Orphan  Farui  8<'h()ol.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Woiuen'a  Chri^tian  Temperance  Union,  Buffalo. 
Board  of  Childn'U's  Guardians,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
HoHton  Conference  of  Child  Helping  Ageuciea. 
Chiltlren's  Aid  Society  of  P^nnnylvanis. 
Children's  Aiil  S^^ciety  uf  Boston. 
New  Kugland  C<»uference  of  Charities  snd  Correction. 
N»'w  Jera<«y  U»»f«»rni  S'ho«>l.  .Tameabnrg.  N.  J. 
State  CbildrvD'H  Council,  S«i.  Australia. 


The  following  fonrteeu  County  Yisiting  Committees  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  were  represented  by  delegates  : 

AlleghoDy,  KlngB.  New  Tork,  Onondaga,  Orange,  Qaeena,  Bichmond,  Bockland.  St. 
lAvrrence,  Steaben.  Saffolk,  Ul8t»,  Wayne  and  Weatchaater. 

In  connection  with  the  Conference,  the  various  institutions  of  the 
State  were  invited  to  send  exhibits  designed  to  illustrate  their  methods 
of  manual  and  industrial  training,  kindergarten  work  and  placing  out 
children  in  families.  Instructive  exhibits  were  sent  by  the  following 
institutions : 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Half  Orphan  and  Deatltate  Children,  New  Tork. 

Mew  York  Fonndling  Hoapital.  N.  T. 

St.  Vlncent'a  Aaylnm.  Syracaae,  N.  T. 

Davenport  Hooae,  Bath.  N.  T. 

Wilaon  Indnttrial  School,  New  Tork. 

St  Chriatophet's  Home,  New  Tork. 

New  Tork  Catholic  Protectory.  N.  T. 

There  were  also  exhibits  of  the  placing-out  work  of  the  following 
organizations  : 

Children'a  Aid  Society  of  Boaton. 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  FannaylTania, 

State  Children'a  Cooncil,  So.  Anatrali*. 

SUte  Children's  Belief  Department,  New  Sonth  Wales. 

In  view  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  in  response  to  many  expressions  on  the  part  of  dele- 
gates of  a  desire  that  the  proceedings  be  published,  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  has  provided  for  the  publication  of  all  the  papers  and 
An  abstract  of  as  many  of  the  discussions  as  could  be  secured.  In  a 
few  cases  the  papers,  on  account  of  their  length  have  been,  with  the 
approval  of  the  writers,  somewhat  abridged.  A  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  sent  to  each  child-caring  organization  in  the  State. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  so  generally  and 
<;heerfully  extended,  and  its  gratification  at  the  spirit  of  harmony  and 
the  desire  for  frank  discussion  and  an  earnest  search  for  the  best 
methods  of  caring  for  dependent  and  wayward  children,  which  char- 
acterized all  the  sessions.  The  results  of  such  a  conference  cannot  but 
be  of  great  and  permanent  benefit. 


OPENING   ADDRESS. 

Bj  Prof.  CHABLEa  F,  C&4NDi4XBt  Chairman^ 

Prtaldtfd,  Stai«  CharUits  Aid  As^iHiiaHm. 

It  IB  my  pleasaot  duty,  aa  President  of  the  State  Cbmrities  Aid 
AjBaooiatioD,  to  welcome  you  us  delegates  to  tbia  Conference  on  iht 
Care  of  Depetideut  and  Delinquent  Children,  the  fir^t  of  tt«  kind  held 
in  this  Statt%  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  great  good  may  reault  from 
^our  deliberations.  It  w  astonifihiug  what  great  results  often  come 
from  the  efforts  of  a  small  number  of  ejiruesi  workers. 

In  18G4  the  Cotinael  of  Hygiene  and  Puhlie  Health  of  the  GitisA&»* 
AsaoeiatioTi  made  u  study  of  the  Banitiu-y  conditions  of  New  Tork  Citj, 
with  special  reference  to  infant  mortality.  From  this  small  beginning 
eame  the  laws  which  established  the  Health  Department  in  1866.  the 
work  of  which,  applied  either  directly  to  all  unsanitary  conditions,  or 
iodirectly  in  educating  the  people,  has  acoomplifthed  sueh  wondera, 
particularly  with  regard  to  children.  In  1867,  53  per  oent.  of  the 
deaths  in  New  York  City  were  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Under  nanitairy  reforms  this  percentage  began  to  fall  at  once,  and 
reached  in  1890  40.66  per  cent.;  in  1891,  41.75  per  cent.;  in  1B92,  42.14 
percent,,  or  an  average  for  the  throe  yearB  of  41.52  per  c©nt>  The 
total  deaths  in  New  York  City  have  nearly  doubled  since  1866,  while 
the  deatlua  of  children  under  tlve  yearn  of  age  have  increased  only  50 
per  cent,  I  mention  this  dimply  to  illustrate  how  much  can  be  aiseoin* 
plifihed  by  persistent  effort. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  opening  the  Conference  to  state  briefly 
the  relations  which  tbe  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  suttained  ta 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  dependent  and  neglected  children  of  thia  Slate. 
Organized  in  1872,  the  iitU^ntion  (»f  the  county  viHitors  of  the  as^nciatioa 
wan  at  once  drawn  to  the  great  evils  attending  the  residence  of  ohildrea 
in  the  poorhonses  and  almshouses  of  the  Htate.  In  view  of  refKirta  of 
its  visitors,  the  Association  actively  Hupportcnl  the  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Letchwortb,  then  President  of  the  Stat<»  Board  of  Charitiee, 
and  promoted  the  paf^nagi^  of  the  Children's  Law  of  l87/>,  which  forbidi 
the  commitment  of  children  to,  or  their  dutt^ntion  in,  pfiorhonur*  and 
almahonaes.  Through  its  County  Vifiiting  CommitteeK»  which  inapecl 
theae  inatitutions^  it  hai»  done  and  is  still  doing  much  to  enforce  Ihia 
law,  and  to  secun?  for  special  cases  of  defective  or  diseased  children 
treatment  in  institutions  or  hospitals  suiteil  to  their  particular  neede* 
The  operation  of  the  Children's  Law  in  removing  the  children  from  t^ 
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poorhonses  to  orphan  asylums  and  kindred  institutions  has  removed 
them  very  largely  from  our  immediate  observation,  but  the  Associa- 
tion has  maintained  its  interest  in  this  most  important  branch  of 
public  charity,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  in  use  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  County  Committees  of  the 
Association  have  sustained  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  question.  The 
County  Visiting  Committees  of  Ulster,  Westchester  and  Queens  coun- 
ties, in  connection  with  their  efforts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Law,  were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  temporary  homes 
for  children  in  these  counties.  The  Visiting  Committee  of  Bichmond 
County  has  since  1876,  in  co-operation  with  public  officials,  provided 
for  the  dependent  childrpn  of  that  county  by  the  boarding-out  system. 

In  1890  the  central  office  made  an  investigation  of  the  condition 
and  surroundings  of  children  held  in  the  district  prisons  of  the  city 
awaiting  trial.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were  laid  before  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which 
organization  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  the  placing  of 
any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  company 
with  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  in  any  prison,  place  of 
confinement,  court-room  or  vehicle  for  transportation,  and  making 
possible  the  trial  of  children  separate  from  that  of  adult  offenders. 

The  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  visitors  of  the  Association  having 
been  aroused  by  the  condition  of  destitute  young  mothers  discharged 
from  the  maternity  hospitals  of  this  city,  and  their  inability  to  find 
employment  whereby  they  could  support  themselves  and  their  children, 
the  Association  established,  in  its  office  June  1, 1893,  an  Agency  for  Pro- 
viding Service  Places  in  the  Country  for  Destitute  Mothers  with  Infants 
or  Young  Children,  the  child  not  being  separated  from  the  mother. 
During  the  five  months  from  June  1  to  November  1,  1893,  it  has  pro- 
vided fifty-one  such  mothers  with  situations  in  the  country  and  has 
thus  enabled  .them  to  care  for  and  support  their  own  children. 

The  Association  expects  soon  to  put  into  active  operation  plans  for 
the  supervision  by  its  County  Committees  of  dependent  children  placed 
out  in  families  by  the  various  public  officials  and  private  institutions 
of  the  State,  a  work  to  which  it  has  looked  forward  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile,  recognizing  the  great  proportions  which  the  work  of 
caring  for  dependent  children  in  this  State  has  assumed,  and  the  con- 
sequent need  of  a  general  and  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  in 
all  its  phases,  and  a  concerted  and  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
numerous  institutions  and  agencies  engaged  in  this  work,  it  has  (*alled 
them  together  in  this  Conference,  to  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  comparison  of 
methods. 

Few  persons  realize  the  mag^tude  of  the  interests  represented  in 
this  Conference. 
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On  Oftoher  1.  1892,  there  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  14 
iiiHtitAitioua  for  tlei>fiidt>Dt  and  delinquent  children.  One  hundpc4' 
and  twenty-seven  of  these  rojiorted  to  the  State  Board  of  Ghori- 
ticfl  in  1892  that  tbev  had  in  their  charge  on  October  Int  28«571 
ohildreu  under  wiiteeu  rears  of  age,  L  «.,  one  to  everr  227  of  th© 
total  population — one  child  of  every  10€  living  in  a  charitaldt 
inHtitiition.  lu  eornpariHou  with  other  charitable  interests  uf  the 
Stat4%  thia  Rtande  pre-eminent.  The  number  of  dependent  and  wav* 
ward  children  in  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  October  I, 
1892,  was  11,114,  more  than  the  total  number  of  the  insane  in  the  State.  It 
was  nearly  three  times  thennml»erof  the  inmates  of  all  the  poorbonsea, 
five  times  the  numlw^r  of  putientH  in  the  hospitals,  and  eighteen  timet 
the  number  of  feeble-minded  receiving  institutional  care. 

The  total  expenditure  for  dependent  children  alone,  during  ih« 
y«ar  ending  Oetolier  1,  1892,  is  stated  by  the  Hon.  William  P* 
Leteh worth  to  be  84,359,432. 

If  we  turn  to  New  York  City,  we  find  about  17,000  children  iup- 
porttMl  by  the  public,  or  one  to  every  100  of  the  population,  i.  «*, 
one-thirty-fifth  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  supported  in  insti* 
tutions  at  |*nblic  expense. 

For  th**  supijort  of  these  chDdreu,  the  city  paid  last  year,  in  round 
numbers,  €1,800,0(MX  This  sum  is  nearly  equal  to  (to  be  exact  is  nine> 
elevenths  of)  tbi*  total  expenditure  for  all  classes  of  depend  en  ta  and 
criminals  under  the  eare  of  the  Dei>iirtment  of  Charities  and  Com?ction, 
It  is  about  hiilf  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  pity,  so 
that  for  the  support  and  education  of  one-thirty-tifth  uf  the  children  ol 
the  city  we  pay  one-half  as  much  as  we  do  for  thr*  education  of  lbt| 
other  thirty-four-thirty-flfths.  The  expenditure  for  dependent  ehiliJ 
la  four  times  the  expenditure  for  the  pul*lic  health,  nearly  twice 
expeutliture^  for  public  parks,  and  is  slightly  h'ss  than  the  expcnaa 
ch^anin*^  the  streets  or  protection  against  fire  Tliis  matter,  then,  i«  i 
of  great  importance  merely  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

It  is  immensely  more  important  when  we   remember  how  large  m^ 
proportion  of  the  future  citizens  of   this  commonwealth,  and  ettp 
cially   of  this  city,  these   children   will    form,  and   how   largely 
influences  we  are  now  bringing  to  l»ear  uiK»n  them,  and  the 
they   are  now  nM-eiving  at   our  hauils,  will  contrtd  their  actions 
ffiti^'iiM  and  as  mcml>ers  of  the  community.      Wlieu  we  remember  tii 
W9  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  liave,  in  aiblition  to  the  ordinary  dv 
of  life,  asBnmed  practically  all  the  dutiea  and  responsibilities  of  parvol^ 
lo  one-Uurty 'fifth  of  all  the  children  of  this  city,  the  responsibility  may 
well  siM-m  ap[mlling. 

Hitherto  there  han  been  no  common  gromnd  where  representAtiTiA] 
of  •Utlieee  insHlutions  ctmld  meet  to  compart^  experiencoft»  fttrther  4 
OfMWAliaft*  establish  mutual  oonfldenoe,  and  devise  meftM  for  J 
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ing  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  For  this  purpose  this  Conference  has 
been  called.  All  the  different  agencies  of  the  State  have  been  invited, 
all  different  methods  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been  given  a  place  on  the 
program.  That  these  methods  are  so  diverse  renders  it  important 
that  you  speak  freely  and  without  restraint.  None  of  us  can  feel,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  ideal  system  of  caring  for  dependent  children  has  been 
attained,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  We  have  met  here  hoping  to 
make  some  progress  toward  that  ideal  by  comparison  of  methods  and 
experiences. 

The  meetings  will  be  quite  informal,  and  after  every  paper  you  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  or  offer  any  remarks.  There 
will,  necessarily,  be  many  differences  of  opinions,  but  among  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  high  and  noble  work,  there  can  be  only  mutual 
appreciation  and  good-will. 


THE    SUPERVISION    OF    CHILDREN    PLACED 

OUT    IN    FAMILIES   IN  THE    STATE    OF 

NEW    YORK. 

By  HoHEB  Foi^KS, 

Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association  {Chairman,  Child-Saving  Section,  Twenty- 
first  National  Conference  of  Charities,  1894). 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  paper  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  believer  in  the  family  as  the  natural  and  best  home 
for  a  dependent  child. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  since  its  organization  in  1872 
has  steadfastly  affirmed  its  adherence  to  this  principle.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  its  Standing  Committee  on  Children  **  to  urge  the  importance 
of  such  measures  in  the  care  and  training  of  children  as  may  tend  ef- 
fectually to  destroy  hereditary  pauperism,  and,  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances may  permit,  restore  them  to  the  family  life  of  the  community." 
It  is  becfiuse  we  believe  this  method  to  be  destined  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  child- caring  work  of  this  State,  and  bectmse 
we  believe  that  its  more  extended  use  waits  not  so  much  upon  a  more 
widespread  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  as  upon  a  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  practical  methods,  by  which  its  elements  of 
risk  may  be  eliminated  and  its  practical  administration  become  as  ex- 
cellent as  the  principle  itself,— it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  wish  to 
consider  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  family 
plan,  i.  e.,  the  supervision  of  children  placed  out  infaviilies.  The  fact  that 
we  incidentally  call  attention  to  some  shortcomings  in  placing-out 
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work  as  it  IK  now  managed  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  anv  lack  of 
faith  in  the  plan  itself,  but  simplv  thd  <^onvietioD  that  a  more  heroic, 
aoientifio,  ajstematic  a^i ministration  b  the  next  ateji  to  lie  taken  in  the 
ext^noion  of  the  sYstem. 

By  the  supervision  of  children  in  families,  we  mean  thai  oTerfdght 
that  is  exercised  to  enaure  their  proper  treatment,  to  aao^rtaiu  whetbet 
the  termB  of  the  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  upon  which  the  chiMrefi 
were  placed  in  the  families  are  faithfnllj  carried  ont  Into  the  queetion 
of  what  these  terms  shauld  be  we  cannot  here  enter,  though  the  aub- 
ject  is  worthy  of  a  muoh  more  carefnl  study  than  it  haa  received* 
Perhaps  we  may  turn  aside  long  enough  to  suggest »  since  the  atifund* 
ance  at  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  itetus,  that  a  minim 
stand  11  ril  in  this  regard  has  been  set  by  the  compulsory  school  low  of 
the  State,  vi^.,  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year  for  every  child  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years^  and  even  though  the  written 
ment  or  indenture  contain  no  specific  directions,  it  is  safe,  certainly,  to 
assume  that  is  the  lea^t  period  of  attendance  that  can  becontemjilatetl 
The  best  forms  of  supervision  include,  besides  the  element  of  over- 
sight, that  of  friendliness,  providing  for  each  ohild  some  friend  to 
whom  he  or  she  can  turn  for  advice  and  assistance  and  whose  busin* 
it  is  to  see  that  justtct^  is  done  to  all  parties. 

This  question  of  supervision  is  of  interest  to  all  institutions  which 
have  been  invited  to  send  delegate's  to  this  Conference,  as  much  so 
to  those  who  believe  in  late  placing  out  as  to  those  who  believe  in 
placing  out  early,  lor  the  supervision  of  children  |»laced  out  as  late  as 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  is  the  most  diffleult  of  all,  and  all  in* 
atituttons  have  occasion  sooner  or  later  to  dispose  of  some  children 
who  cannot  or  should  not  be  returned  to  parents  cir  relatives. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  ifaaa 
State,  as  elsewhere,  in  a  standard  of  supervision  which  is  alt^igether  ii 
ade:|uate,  a  standard  which  do  business  house  would  accept  in  tht*  mi* 
ministration  of  ils  affairs.  It  is  probable  that  a  majority,  posaiUlj  a 
large  majority,  of  the  children  placed  out  in  families  in  this  Htate  are 
kindly  treated,  receive  a  fair  amount  of  education  and  some  moiml  and 
religious  training,  and  with  this  situatinn  there  seems  to  be  a  geiMffml 
satisfaction.  But  would  the  directors  uf  a  bank  be  aatisfled  vMi 
knowing  that  most  of  its  funda  were  not  stolen?  Would  the  working 
of  the  postal  department  be  considered  satisfactory  if  simply  a  wtqftn^ 
of  the  letters  deposited  in  the  letter-boxes  were  properly  delivor<eilt 
Would  the  community  rest  contented  in  the  sHtisfac*tion  that  m  large 
majority  of  its  citizens  were  not  unjustly  thrown  into  prison?  Would 
a  father  \)e  satisfied  knowing  that  five  of  his  six  children  w«re  wni 
actually  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold?  Thus  stated,  the  qneatloft 
n^ocbi  no  answer ;  but  is  tbis  not  oxaclly  the  question  under  considrrs- 
lioiif      Do  not  the  public  ofilciaU  and  private  institutions  stand  IQ 
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place  of  parent  to  these  children,  and  shonld  we  not  insist  that  our 
methods  of  snperyision  are  inadequate  and  must  be  improved  until  we 
IcTiow  that  no  child  placed  out  in  a  family  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
harshly  treated,  poorly  clothed,  illy  fed  or  deprived  of  due  educa- 
tional and  religious  training.  If  business  principles  lead  us  to  this 
conclusion,  how  much  more  do  higher  considerations?  Have  we  not 
all  heard  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  was  by  no  means  satisfied  though 
ninety  and  nine  of  his  flock  were  carefully  sheltered  and  protected. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  actual  conditions  with  which  we  are 
confronted  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  tell  us  that  in  the  five  years  ending  October  1,  1892, 
there  were  placed  out  in  families  in  this  State  by  indenture  or  adop- 
tion 6,517  children.  These  children  who  were  placed  out  were  from 
one  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  average  undoubtedly  being  not  far 
from  twelve,  and  as  every  such  child  should  be  under  supervision  until 
he  or  she  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  there  are  in 
this  State  of  New  York  placed  out  in  families  not  of  their  own  kin 
from  5,000  to  7,000  children.  This  takes  no  account  of  children 
placed  out  by  overseers  of  the  poor,  superintendents  of  the  poor,  or 
the  placing- out  agents  of  Erie  County  ;  which  number  we  know  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 

When  we  inquire  what  measure  of  supervision  is  exercised  over 
these  children  and  to  what  extent  they  are  to  be  befriended  and  their 
rights  protected,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  practices. 

With  regard  to  children  placed  out  by  overseers  of  the  poor  whose 
term  of  office  is  one  year,  and  by  superintendents  of  the  poor  whose 
term  of  office  is  three  years,  all  must  confess  the  supervision  to  be  in- 
adequate. Many  of  these  officials,  conscientious,  upright  and  humane 
though  they  may  be,  have  not  the  slightest  realization  of  the  need 
of  any  supervision.  One  of  them  stated  frankly  to  an  officer  of  this 
Association  that  he  thought  *<that  matter  could  be  safely  left  to 
human  nature,"  and  that  if  people  wanted  a  child,  that  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  would  treat  it  properly.  Last  summer  we  had 
occasion  to  address  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  many  children  placed  out  by  them  were  then  under  their  super- 
vision. The  following  replies  are  suggestive  :  **  About  four,  as  far  as  I 
know  ";  **  No  record  ";  **  They  are  in  charge  of  the  families  with  whom 
they  are  placed";  **Unable  to  givecorrect  number";  "Very  few";  **I 
cannot  say";  "Do  not  know";  "No  record  to  show";  "I  have  in  my 
mind  about  four";  "About  twenty  or  possibly  twenty-five";  "About 
thirty -seven  can  be  accounted  for  ";  "  About  thirteen." 

A  few  of  these  officials,  it  must  be  said,  do  much  better.  Some  of 
them  state  that  they  visit  each  child  once  a  year,  though  often  qualify- 
ing the  statement  by  the  condition,  "if  they  do  not  live  too  far  away." 
But  with  the  best  of  them  election  day  soon  comes  again,  with,  very 
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likely,  anew  enperinteDdeDt  who  bfts  not  even  heftrtl  tbat  there  tie  such 
a  tbiiif(  as  siipt>rvision» 

1b  regard  to  t'liUdreu  placed  out  from  private  inatitntiona,  we  nn 
not,  of  course,  alile  to  speak  with  equal  knowlf^dge.  Prolmblv  a 
slightly  mure  favorahlc*  report  may  be  given«  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  plana  for  thi«  supervision  seem  usually  to  be  very  inadequate,  and 
the  plan  itseU  not  infrequently  but  half  carried  out. 

It  is  an  extremely  common  thing  to  read  in  tht*  reports  of  cliii.i 
caring  agencien  among  the  ruli^s  and  ri'gutatious  or  by-laws  thi«  t^tiitr* 
ment :  **  We  aim  to  hear  from  every  child  at  least  once  a  yt*ar.*'  Orca- 
aionally  it  is  announced  that  children  placed  out  in  families  are  visits, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  every  duty  has  l^een  discharged  if 
the  children  have  all,  or  nearly  all.  been  visited  once  each  year.  It  iiii 
striking  commentary  upon  the  lack  of  realization  of  the  responsibility 
for  children  after  they  are  placed  in  famihes,  that  very  few  in^titittiniia 
are  able  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  **  How  many  ehildrisii 
plaeed  out  in  families  are  now  under  your  superyiaioii  T*  Tliis  failure 
to  realize  the  dimensions  of  the  need  is  still  farther  shown  by  the  prr* 
fectly  impossible  tasks  that  agents  asaigned  to  this  work  are  expected 
to  perform.  The  odds  and  endn  of  the  time  of  the  superintendenl  or 
matron  are  often  thought  sntHciont  for  visiting  a  few  hundred  child rrn. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  plaeing-out  work  in  this  State  is  that  of 
the  agents  of  Erie  County,  but  one  of  these  agents  announces  in  a  lat4» 
report  that  she  has  l/JCMJ  children  under  her  care.  It  is  probable,  ln»in 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  done  this  work  most  thoroughly,  that 
the  numl>er  of  children  that  one  person,  giving  all  his  time  to  this  work, 
can  properly  look  after,  finding  new  plae^  for  those  who  need  them* 
and  placing  new  caaes,  as  the  older  ones  paas  from  hia  eharge,  i»  not 
much,  if  any,  over  one  hundred. 

I  will  point  out  certain  reasons  why  such  supervision  as  is  grnimllj 
eieroised,  is,  and  must  always  be,  entirely  inndcipiatc  and  fraught  i 
danger. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  eorrmtponfiencii  with  the  child  or  lh#_ 
foster  parent  is  of  very  little  or  no  value.     If  the  fiister  jmrenl  is  n« 
doing  his  duty  by  his  charge  it  is  hardly  probably  that  he  will  oblifp*>'1 
ingly  write  and  tell  us  so,  nor,  if  the  matter  is  at  all  seriona,  thai  he 
will  allow  the  child  to  write.     Even  if  no  compulsion  be  exercised,  it  » 
hardly  probable  that  the  ehUd  will  take  it  into  his  own  hands  to  ap]>eal 
to  an  organization  from  which  he   seems  to  be  so  entirely   iM^ver^d. 
He   is  much  more  apt  to  simply  run    away  and  be  armted  for  va* 
grancy.     And,  lastly,  the  child  is  not  apt  to  write  except  about  se%er#| 
bodily  ill  treatment,  which  is  extremely  rare,  while  about  the  matter  of ' 
attendauee  at   school  in  which  dereliction  is  far  more  frequent,  aod 
far  too  frequent,  his  notions  are  vagne  and  shadowy,  and  he  is  not  apt , 
lo  appeal  from  hia  mmater^a  deciaion.     He  is  easily  persuaded  that  the] 
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teacher  is  too  cross,  or  the  walk  too  long,  or  the  weather  too  cold,  or 
the  lessons  too  hard,  and  when  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  school,  he  will 
take  pains  to  conceal  rather  than  commnnicate  his  non-attendance. 

Correspondence,  alone,  then,  must  be  declared  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  wholly  inadequate  for  the  work  of  supervision.  A  yearly 
visit  paid  by  the  matron  or  superintendent  is  a  marked  improvement 
upon  correspondence  only.  But  is  this  sufficient  ?  A  single  instance 
will  prove  its  inadequacy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy,  John  Smith,  12 
years  of  age,  is  visited  in  June  when  the  schools  for  the  year  have 
closed,  and  is  not  visited  again  until  the  next  June.  Meanwhile  John's 
services  have  been  valuable  about  the  farm,  and  he,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  other  boys,  has  been  inclined  to  think  that  he  did  not  **  need 
any  more  education. "  As  a  result  he  has  not  been  at  school  during 
the  whole  year.  We  have  now  lost  one  whole  precious  year  of  oppor- 
tunity. Suppose  that  he  be  now,  in  a  spasm  of  righteous  indignation, 
transferred  to  some  other  home,  .and  two  months  after  his  transfer, 
namely,  in  August,  is  visited.  His  new  foster  parent  promises  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  attendance  at  school,  and  John  is  not  visited 
again  until  the  next  August.  In  September  the  farmer  may  not  find 
it  convenient  to  send  him  to  school,  because  the  wheat  is  not  sown. 
In  October  the  com  is  not  husked.  In  November  John  does  not  care 
to  go  because  he  is  behind  the  other  scholars.  This  may  very  likely 
continue  throughout  the  year,  because  the  annual  visit  is  not  yet  due. 
We  have  now  lost  two  years.  The  next  year  this  same  thing  may  happen, 
and  the  next,  and  eventually  John  becomes  an  ignorant,  roving  tramp. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  often  does  happen  in  just  this  way,  but  evidently 
the  yearly  visitnlion  camwt  assure  us  definitely  tlmi  it  wilt  not  happen.  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  a  more  perfect  system  of  supervision  would  imply. 
Would  it  not  be  this,  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding 
between  the  placing-out  agency  and  the  foster  parent  as  to  just 
how  many  months  the  child  shall  attend  school,  and  when  his  attend- 
ance shall  begin  and  close.  Then  some  responsible  party  must  know 
at  the  close  of  the  first  mouth,  and  of  every  month  thereafter,  just  how 
many  days  he  attended,  what  studies  he  has  taken  up,  whether  he  is 
comfortably  clothed,  and  what  his  conduct  has  been.  This  informa- 
tion can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  report  from  the 
school  teacher.  If,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  send 
the  boy  to  school,  or  he  is  alleged  to  have  taken  a  fancy  that  he  did 
not  care  to  go,  the  fact  becomes  immediately  known,  and  proper  action 
may  be  at  once  taken.  The  attendance  at  school,  however,  is  not  the 
only  point  that  requires  attention.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that 
in  the  original  selections  of  families  mistakes  are  made.  Men  who  are 
recommended  to  be  honest  are  frequently  found  to  be  dishonest;  re- 
commended to  be  kind,  they  are  found  to  be  cruel;  recommended  to  be 
temperate,  they  may  be  intemperate.     I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this 
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paper  forbid  our  entering  into  the  qneHtion  of  bow  appUcntiomi  mtr 
be  sifted  aod  the  beat  fatuilini^  nelet'tcd,  a  matter  thiit  deiierviA  most 
careful  and  painstakinj?  conHideration.  A  watchful  anperviston  lii 
needed,  therefore,  tu  discover  errors  in  the  original  seieetion  of  familiai. 
Even  if  the  investigation  originally  were  the  beat  ponsible,  changes 
come  thick  and  fast  in  most  families  and,  as  every  placiuir*out  a^eucj 
has  experient^ed,  they  may  alter  materially  the  des*iral)ility  of  any  home 
for  any  particular  child.  Death  may  remove  the  husband  who  did  the 
hard  work,  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  be  called  upon  to  take  his  place 
The  new  hired  man  or  a  aon-inlaw  may  have  a  temperam<^nt  that  in 
entirely  incompatible  with  that  of  the  plaoed<oiit  child ,  and  war  i*  tht» 
result. 

We  may  then  say.  in  summing  up,  that  supervision  meana  seeunng 
at  frequent  intervals  rdiable  up-ttt-tUtte  in/ortnation  on  ftU  tnatters  of  im- 
porta Hce  afftctirtg  the  trei/ar^  of  the  child. 

There  aeems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  many  different  qn 
that  both  local  volunteer  %^i»itor«  who  visit  frequently,  flcreral 
]>er  year^  and  paid  official  inspectors,  to  inspect  less  frequently, 
neoeflsary.  Thu»  in  England  we  have  the  local  boarding-ont  commil 
tees  and  the  paid  inspector.  In  Austria  there  are  the  so-calliHl  orphan 
fattiers  and  orphan  mothers.  In  South  AustraliJi  and  New  8oulb 
Wales,  the  lady  risitors  and  the  paid  infipectors.  Coming  nearer  home, 
we  note  the  large  body  of  auxiliary  visitors  in  Massaohuaetia  Aud 
in  Connecticut,  the  county  committees  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Ilia  oaimtT 
visitors  in  Ohio. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  the  hope  of  the  State  Charitiea  Aid  Aiao- 
ciatiou  that  its  county  vit^itorn  could  undertake  to  do  for  the  dopend* 
ent  children  in  families  in  the  State  of  New  York  something  similar  to 
the  work  of  these  various  bodies  in  other  States  and  couutioa.  The 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  now  visiting  couimitteeiii  ia  forty- 
eight  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  and  hopes  sixm  to  retorgmnixif 
in  nine  other  counties  committees  which  have,  for  ouf*  reason  or  anoiber. 
disbanded,  principally  l>ecause  they  thought  nothing  remained  lo  h& 
done.  These  committees  were  Grgani^ed  primarily  for  the  purposff  ol 
visiting  the  poor  houses. 

The  county  visitors  number  at  the  present  time  about  750«  and  af« 
composed  in  each  caae  of  the  public-spirited,  intelligent  representAtiTe 
citizens  of  the  oomnty*  Each  oommittee  could,  it  is  thought,  when 
Qce  the  work  was  organized,  keep  a  watchful  eye  ov#r  ohildreti  plaoid 
at  in  families  in  its  county.  In  many  instance  the  committer  sow 
has  representatives  in  several  towns.  It  is  hoped  ultimatsjy  to  imliiil 
a  representative  in  each  town  of  the  county.  These  people  wi»«ld 
inevitably  be  familiar  with  many  of  the  ciftsumaiKiiOQa  oauiuiGied  wHIi 
the  life  of  any  child  in  that  town.  They  will  note  his  preami^e  ■!  or 
abaeuoelrom  ohuroh;  they  will  very  poHtdbly  know  his  achool  tmobitfl 
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they  will  be  almost  sure  to  know  some  people  whose  children  attend 
the  same  school;  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  talk  of  the  place;  they 
will  know  how  many  hired  men  are  employed,  how  large  the  farm  is, 
and  what  the  man's  general  reputation  is  as  to  sobriety  and  fair  deal- 
ing. In  short,  they  will  know  more  about  the  real  situation  than  any 
stranger  could  possibly  learn  in  one  or  two  visits.  Such  supervision 
is  practically  continuous,  always  informed,  always  ready  to  act  or  to 
<!all  into  action  the  agency  with  whom  the  responsibility  rests.  Such 
assistance  is  particularly  valuable  when  the  child  is  placed  out  at  some 
distance  from  the  institution,  and  the  interests  of  the  children,  as  has 
often  been  proven,  are  usually  best  served  by  placing  them  at  a 
distance  from  their  original  surroundings.  Several  of  the  County 
Homes  of  Ohio  have  adopted  rules  forbidding  the  placing  out  of  any 
<;hild  in  the  county  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 

It  is  not  proposed,  of  course,  that  such  supervision  should  sup- 
plant any  of  the  methods  now  in  use,  simply  that  it  should  be  added 
to  them,  that,  by  all  these  different  means,  absolute  certainty  may  be 
attained  as  to  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  every  individual  child. 


Discussion :  Miss  Fbanges  Shitfeldt, 
Dreasurer,  Indxisirial  Hornet  Kingston^  N.  Y, 

I  have  only  time  to  touch  upon  the  absolute  need  of  keeping  up  an 
interest  in  the  child,  and  in  the  family  who  have  opened  their  doors, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their  hearts  also,  to  one  otherwise  homeless.  I 
must  suggest,  however,  that  all  workers  in  and  for  institutions  for  chil- 
dren should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  children  before  they 
are  sent  out.  Be  friends  with  them;  let  your  faces  grow  familiar  to 
them  as  you  go  in  and  out  of  the  Home  ;  then  when  the  child  sees  you 
in  her  new  place,* she  will  hail  you  as  **my  friend." 

The  very  circumstances  of  the  situation  must  bring  out  traits  of 
character  of  which  the  new  guardians  are  ignorant,  but  of  which  the 
manager  should  at  least  be  in  a  degree  aware;  so  timely  suggestions 
can  be  made,  kindly  talks  over  like  experiences  on  the  part  of  the  visi- 
tor, all  serve  as  helps  over  hatd  places  ;  confidence  is  established 
between  all  parties,  while  the  boy  or  girl  realizes  that  being  out  of  sight 
is  not  being  out  of  mind,  and  then  there  is  the  reflex  influence  that 
always  follows  any  effort  to  uplift  the  less  favored  one.  I  shall  never 
forget  when  visiting  a  little  girl  from  our  Home  some  years  since.  She 
met  me  at  the  door  with  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Shortly  after,  taking 
me  down  to  dinner,  she  introduced  me  as,  **  This  is  my  best  friend." 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  the  best  friends  of  these  children,  and 
show  them  that  their  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 
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I  lukve  the  pleasure  to  repreaetit  a  ssiflll  iOflisftttlioil,  tiui  '^Indostrial 
lome,*' of  Kingston,  N.  ¥.,  organized  about  BereDteeii  jeaa^m^o,  aliortlj 
ter  the  paasftge  of  the  law  forbidding  the  retention  of  all  children  ovor 
two  years  of  age  in  city  and  county  almBhoiiKee.  While  the  Home  wan  la 
be  a  shelter  for  all  «uch,  strictly  speaking,  pan  per  children,  it  was  also 
designed  to  b©  a  refnge  for  all  little  ones  of  parents  in  any  adrferse  cir- 
f^nmstances,  who,  by  paying  a  small  t)owd,  were  at^snred  of  the  well- 
being  of  their  children  nntil  they  con  Id  again  claim  them.     The  aim 
and  effort  of  the  managers  has  been  and  is  to  make  it  a  tt^miiorary  homo, 
as  the  placing  of  each  child  in  a  Christian  family  is  held  to  be  the  verr 
best  thing  for  such  child.     In  the  seventeen  yt«ar»,  we  have  had  000 
children  under  our  care  ;  about  half  that  number  have  been  relurned 
to  parents  and  guardians,  the  rest  have  been  sent  out,  and  aro  now 
growing  up  in  homes  in  our  own  Htate,  Connecticut*  MaaBachasetta, 
New  Jersey,  and  some  have  been  sent  to  the  West  through  the  kindn^ia 
of  the  Chihireu's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City.     Posaibly  an  expm* 
encG  or  two  of  my  own   may   not   come  amiss.     About  aeven  yeafa 
ago  a  little  girl  came  to  my  Sunday-school  class  ;  she  was  ten  yean 
old  ;  soon  after,  the  death  of  her  mother  took  place,  leaving  five  ehil* 
tlren  to  the  mercy  of  an  intemperate,  vicious  father.     Tlirongh  my  littl<» 
scholar's  attacltment  to  me,  aud  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  preai* 
dent  of   the  Home  and  myself,    the   whole   family  were  put  in  the 
**  Home/'  and  after  a  few  months,  Mary  was  sent  to  a  childlofis  family 
in  our  vicinity.    On  our  first  visit  to  them  we  were  t*>l<l  that  while  MiUT 
was  very  helpful  about  the  house,  l>right  at  her  liooks.  she  luwl  one 
great  fault — uotruthfulness — and  they  could  not  keep  her.    We  befcged 
them  to  try  her  another  three  months  at  leaat,  reasoned  with  the  tear^ 
fnl  girl,  and  feeling  most  nneertatUf  we  came  away.  A  short  time  elapaed; 
word  was  sent  that  we  mufit  come  and  see  about  Mary;  disconragtag 
accounts  met  our  ears;  there  seemed  no  improvement  in  this  fiartieii* 
lar;  she  i>ersiste<l  in  untruthfulness.     We  urged  the  riiM^ple  ta  koi^p  bar 
a  little  longer.     On  our  next  visit,  some  months  later^   things  had 
brightened  for  both  parties;  the  training  was  beginning  to  t«*U.  After  an 
liDeonraging  talk  with  lK)th  parties,  we  left,  thinking  Mary  might  praTi» 
a  useful  girl  in  time.     The  interval  between  our  visita  inereaaed;  the 
family  moved  in  town,     A  bright,  happy  girl  came  in  my  elasia*     Oyttkl 
it  be  the  forlorn-looking  girl  of  three  years  ago  ?    It  was  the  aaiiM^ 
indeed,  and  yet  utterly  chauged— so  interested  in  her  Itsaaotia,  kuov- 
ing  the  BiVile  so  well ;  a  stutlioufl,  faithful  scholar.     In  thr  course  of 
another  year  she  l>ecame  a  memlw^r  of  the  church,  developing  •neb 
admirable  qualities  for  n  teaeher,  that  I  suggested  to  the  auperioteQ* 
dent  that  Mary  should  have  a  elaas,  and  she  waa  mxm  tnfftaUed  wm  ^ 
teacher  of  little  girls. 

Now  iu  our  Bun  day -school  you  may  see  a  sweet -mannered  JQ9Ug 
woman  with  a  group  of  children  close  around  her,  and  if  janx  viU 
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follow  her  home,  yon  will  find  her  most  exemplary  in  all  her  home 
life,  comforting  and  helping  all  aronnd  her.  I  attribute  this  result, 
under  Gk>d,  to  the  fact  that  this  child  was  faithfully  visited  and  her 

new  friends  urged  to  forbearance  and  patience. 

*  *'*  *  *  *  «  « 

Long  journeys  are  often  undertaken,  much  fatigue  endured.  Twice 
during  the  past  summer,  another  manager  and  myself  traveled  40 
miles  over  the  hills  of  Delaware  County,  the  last  time  to  visit  a 
troublesome  boy,  taking  seven  children  to  place  in  families;  the  young- 
est, a  baby  boy  two  years  old,  I  carried  on  my  lap  the  most  of  the 
way.  As  he  twined  his  arms  around  my  neck,  a  love  sprang  up  in  my 
heart  akin  to  that  of  a  mother  ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  long  sum- 
mer day,  we  left  him  in  a  home  where  death  had  made  vacant  a  place 
for  him,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  parted  with  something  of  my  very  own. 

Stoop  low — Slower — get  the  angels'  leave  to  creep  in  somewhere  on 
your  knees,  ''for  this  was  one  of  'Earth's  foundlings,'  and  who  shall 
dare  to  say  he  is  not  God's  elect  ?" 


Discussion:  Mrs.  J.  K.  West, 
Hecrtiaryy  Richmond  County  Local  Visiting  Oommittee. 

topic:  BOARDINO-OUT  CHILDBEN  in  BICHMOim  COUNTY. 

In  1876,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Lowell,  all  the  dependent 
children  in  Bichmond  County,  forty  in  number — one  to  879  of  the 
population — were  removed  from  the  poorhouse  and  were  boarded 
out  in  families.  This  system  has  been  followed  ever  since,  in  regard 
to  all  the  dependent  children  in  our  county,  with  the  happiest  results. 

September  1, 1893,  there  were  only  twenty -eight  children  dependent 
on  the  county — one  to  1,619  of  the  population.  Twenty -three  were 
boarded  out  in  families,  one  was  in  a  colored  orphan  asylum  and  four 
less  than  two  years  of  age  were  in  the  poorhouse. 

Of  these  children,  thirteen  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
"Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  three  were 
foundlings  and  eight  were  absolutely  destitute. 

The  boarding-out  children  are  distributed  in  nine  carefully  selected 
families,  who  are  all  well  to  do,  and  are  not  dependent  on  the  seven 
dollars  a  month  paid  for  the  board  of  each  child.  The  children  all  go 
to  the  nearest  public  school,  and  are  looked  upon  by  their  neighbors 
and  feel  themselves  members  of  the  family  in  which  they  are  boarded. 

In  selecting  a  home  for  a  child  the  greatest  care  is  taken;  a  thorough 
investigation  is  made  as  regards  morals,  surroundings  and  disposition 
of  the  person  the  child  is  to  be  placed  vdih.  Care  is  also  taken  to  select 
a  home  that  will  suit  the  special  needs  of  the  child;  if  delicate,  to  board 
it  with  some  one  who  understands  something  of  nursing.     One  woman 
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mil  do  better  with  a  baby,  another  with  an  older  child.  We  hftf 
rnarij  applicatioDH  for  chiJdreo^  but  prefer  the  fflinilioH  who  live  in  th 
country  and  have  yards  around  the  houa^  where  the  children  can 
plttv,  and  where  they  are  not  sought  for  the  «ake  of  the  board,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  them. 

A  eominitt*»e  of  two  Wwt  these  children  and  watch  over  their 
intororttrt,  "V^Tieu  a  child  is  first  boarded  out,  if  it  is  in  a  family  whfre 
ehililren  have  not  bec^n  plaeeil  Viefore^  the  eonimittei>  make  frequent 
and  unamiounced  vimts,  but  try  always  to  1  become  frieuds  and  Rain  Ibo 
confldenee  of  the  family.  In  places  where  children  have  bt*en  boarded 
for  years  and  which  are  known  to  be  trustworthy,  two  vimtH  u  year  arv 
generally  suffieient.  It  is  most  impoi-tant  that  a  eliild  should  always  be 
Tifiit<r»d  by  the  same  committee.  In  that  way  a  frieudnhip  can  be  i^tab- 
lishod  with  both  family  and  chihi,  their  joya  and  ft«>rroi»*ii  known  and 
shared.  Fri3e  homea  are  constantly  being  found  for  the  childlt«n«  fre- 
quently by  legal  adoption  into  the  family  with  whom  they  have  Ih^b 
boarding.  Children  whose  antecedents  would  forever  exeludf*  theio 
from  being  adopted  from  an  iuHtitntiou,  have  in  thlR  way  found  homi^ 
throuM:h  the  love  they  have  gaiued  from  the  people  with  whoru  thrr 
have  l>een  boarded. 

Two  fhildren»  a  brother  and  ^ister^  were  adopted  in  thia  way. 
Their  mother,  an  epileptic  and  both  menially  and  moraUy  utterly 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  her  children,  was  aent  to  the  poorbouse  aine 
years  ago.  Her  little  boy  was  boarded  with  achildleaa  couple,  who  Uv© 
in  the  country  in  a  nice,  large  house,  which  they  own,  with  several 
acres  of  land  around  it.  The  Ijoy  ban  been  brouj^ht  up  oa  their  own 
child.  He  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  they  have  legnlly  adopted  bim»  m> 
that  he  will  inherit  from  them. 

His  sister  and  a  little  girl  who  is  under  the  proiaetioa  of  iht^ 
*•  Hoi'iety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,**  whont*  mother  «ll^ 
in  an  insane  oiiyliim  and  whoso  father  wa»  Hont  to  priiion  for  a  cnini#  iCN^ 
ahocking  to  be  mentioned,  were  boarded  with  three  maiden  womiA, 
who  are  well  to  do  and  awn  their  house.  They  have  legally  ailopti^d 
l)oth  theae  children,  who  are  well  brought  up  and  givc«n  errry  94- 
Tantiig«.  No  okildron  of  rich  parents  could  be  more  tenderly  earad 
for. 

Other  cbildren  trnve  Wen  provided  with  homcM,  with  relativ«i«,  or 
friends  or  persona  who  want  a  girl  or  boy  to  assist  in  the  work  of  ihi^ 
houae  or  on  the  farm.  Boys  of  thirteen  or  fourtoon  are  in  frrfml 
demand.  Milkmen  like  to  have  them  to  go  around  in  a  eart  and  d^livvr 
the  milk.  Aa  the  milk  is  delivered  very  e&rly  in  the  mominj?,  the  bo^ 
can  still  go  to  the  public  achool. 

The  comuatte4>  continues  to  watch  over  the  children  wbur^Y^r  Iher 
iir«  pl&coil  and  retain  full  control,  so  they  can  be  removed  »!  one©  if 
there  ta  any  cau^e  lor  doing  so. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  PRIVATE  BENEVOLENCE  IN 
THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  Abbia  Huntington, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  define  the  field  of  private 
benevolence.  Under  existing  conditions,  a  candid  mind  mnst  admit 
that  there  are  evils  in  all  forms  of  poor  relief,  and  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  discuss  here  the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems. 
The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  establish  clear  principles  of  reform 
and  indicate  lines  on  which  they  may  be  applied.  We  have  now  under 
consideration  the  care  of  dependent  children,  a  charity  for  which  large 
sums  are  annually  contributed  by  generous  and  enlightened  people, 
while  the  best  efforts  of  many  more  are  spent  in  its  conscientious  and 
and  careful  administration.  In  different  localities  we  are  all  familiar 
with  benevolence  of  this  kind.  In  most  cases,  it  takes  form  as  an 
establishment  owned  and  controlled  by  a  private  corporation,  in  which 
children  who  are  public  charges  may  l>e  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
city  or  county,  other  children  supported  by  the  institution  itself,  and 
still  others  partially  provided  for  by  their  parents.  The  Board  of 
Managers  assumes  guardianship  of  the  inmates,  appoints  superintend- 
ent and  subordinates,  regulates  the  system  of  instruction,  orders  the 
internal  economy  of  the  house  and  frequently  makes  final  disposition 
of  the  child  when  it  leaves  the  asylum.  Such  power  over  the  present 
and  futare  lives  of  the  most  helpless  in  the  community  involves  a 
heavy  responsibility,  but  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  those  who 
have  assumed  it  through  voluntary  association.  If  reforms  are  to  be 
inaugurated,  surely  it  will  be  by  these  private  boards,  made  up  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women,  the  wise  and  honored  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  live.  If  broader  counsels  are  to  prevail,  it  is 
here  that  they  will  be  received  with  deference  and  adopted  with 
enthusiasm.  If  a  new  order  of  charity  administration  is  to  develop, 
demanding  still  greater  liberality  and  more  active  service,  it  is  by 
them  that  the  initiatory  steps  will  be  taken. 

At  the  outset  of  any  enterprise,  we  need  faith  to  carry  us  forward, 
courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  wisdom  in  dealing  with  manifold  per- 
plexities. But  beyond  even  these  endowments,  I  believe  that  the  sincere 
philanthropist  should  be  moved  by  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  He  must 
be  inspired  with  the  desire  so  to  bestow  his  gifts,  his  sympathy, 
his  unremitting  efforts,  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him  shall 
receive  the  fairest  treatment  which  the  Human  Brotherhood  he  repre- 
sents can  extend.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  ask  your  con- 
sideration of  our  present  methods  of  caring  for  pauper  children,  not 
inquiring,  **  Are  we  who  hold  this  great  responsibility  doing  well?'*  but 


'*  Ai%  "we  doing  the  rerj  beet  we  ean  toward  tlie  hi^be«t  end,  in  \ 
most  candid  Hi»irit?" 

Thoae  who  hold  any  belief  at  all  in  the  progrefts  of  the  hum&n  race 
throngh  orderly  development  ninst  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Durtnre 
of  n  human  being  !>eginfi  iq  family  life,  and  that  thi»  is  intended  grad* 
iiifclly  to  tit  bim  to  liecome  a  member  of  Hoeietr.  Neither  a  student  of 
anthropology  alone,  nor  a  lielieverin  divine  government,  can  avoid  thi» 
conclusion.  We  are,  then,  jiifttified  in  aHking  »eriouHlv  whether  the 
28,(HK>  children  now  in  imititntionB  of  our  own  Htate,  under  public  or 
private  care,  are  receiving  the  diHciplioe  and  education  to  which  under 
natural  conditions  they  are  entitled?  Do  they  in  any  true  sense  get 
the  benehts  of  home  influenee,  and  are  they  brought  into  such  inter* 
course  with  the  outside  world  that  thfv  will  he  prepareil  when  lb# 
time  eomeii  to  take  a  reeiponaible  and  intelligent  part  in  its  ii0iiir»? 

First,  with  the  moral  nature;  to  develop  moml  reBpomnlulity,  there 
should  be  a  sense  of  personality,  and  personality  implies  relatiouo. 
What  genuine  relations  does  the  institution  child  hold  with  any  one? 
How  can  he  feel  otherwise  than  aa  an  iaolated  unit  among  his  fellon 
in  the  asylnm,  or  an  atom  in  the  greftt  maae  when  he  enters  aocieiYi 
Is  he  likely  to  liecome  a  public -spirited  citizen,  an  intelligent  vo 
the  wise  head  of  a  family,  when  he  has  parsed  liis  early  life  in  on  at 
phere  where  such  relations  and  responsibilities  are  never  practically 
demonstrated? 

In  a  large  institntion  it  is  too  often  found  convenient  to  aort  o^t 
the  inmates  like  plants  in  a  hot-beil,  ignoring  thus  to  a  deplorable 
extent  such  helpful  aiisoeiations  as  arise  from  ilependcnco  of  tli» 
younger  upon  the  older,  the  care  and  accountability  ot  the  big^ger  fa 
the  little  ones*  I  can  never  forget  the  hf art-Hickness  which  cAiue  oxt 
me  when  a  dear  friend  of  my  own,  in  describing  a  charity  mhe  biid 
charge  of,  referred  to  the  Blue  Apron  Brigade,  a  separate  eiH^tioii  wh 
pass  the  years  between  VuUiyhood  and  boyhood  in  the  com{i4 
ship  of  some  twenty  others  of  the  same  size,  age  and  nientml  attaifl 
ments,  with  the  sterilizing  effects  of  uniformity  extending  rvcn 
their  clothing.  And  if  the  moral  nature  suffers  from  this  Ittek  of 
excrfise,  what  must  it  be  with  the  affipctions?  It  is  one  of  tiin  ma«i 
touching  instances  of  the  aurvival  of  family  love,  inextininLl*hAtilii  sa 
it  is  sacred,  that  in  a  great  asylum  brothers  and  iiat«r«  aeell  each 
otlier^s  companionship  ^ith  almost  paHsionate  afreetion«  tbU  oa#  lillle 
spar  of  home  life  being  all  they  have  b'ft  to  cling  to. 

It  is  too  true  that  no  system  we  may  de%4ae  will  rdcompeii^e  an 
orphan  for  the  parenta  it  has  lost,  or  satisfy  the  craving  for  im«  km- 
ship;  but  the  absence  of  such  is  ten  times  more  diaastroisa  wbeo  oil 
aoftening  domestic  inftni^ncps  are  lacking  also. 

That  fellowship  uhich  unites  a  household  is  lo^t  in  the  inaltt 
and  with  it  goea  much  which  diatinguishcs  the  higher  from  the  \c 
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orders  of  creation.  Persons  who  have  had  intimate  experience  with 
girls  thus  reared  testify  that  the  isolating  effects  are  marked.  All  sense 
of  belonging  to  some  one  seems  gone  and  cannot  be  aroused.  In  place 
is  alienation  from  one's  kind,  and  a  bitter  resentment  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  conventional  gratitude  expected.  If  we  ignore  the  deeper 
sentiments  which  inspire  and  ennoble  human  intercourse  there  is 
danger  of  multiplying  criminals  and  increasing  the  destructive  forces 
of  society.  In  the  keen  interest  now  felt  for  psychical  investigation  no 
more  interesting  object  of  study  can  be  found  than  the  typical  orphan 
<;hild,  bred  from  infancy  to  adolescence  within  the  same  four  walls. 

But  there  are  other  elements  of  education  which  may  not  be  ignored 
when  it  is  our  duty  to  train  a  child  to  future  independence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  order  the  household  work  of  a  great  building,  where  labor- 
saving  inventions  seem  a  necessity  and  provisions  must  be  supplied  on 
a  large  scale,  so  that  each  inmate  learns  to  perform  quickly  and  deftly 
the  countless  little  tasks  demanded  by  daily  home  life.  To  cut  a  loaf 
of  bread  without  waste,  to  carry  a  pail  of  water  so  it  will  not  spill,  to 
kindle  a  fire  and  manage  it  economically,  are  all  trivial  details,  but  the 
girl  who  is  never  called  on  to  perform  such  tasks  till  she  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old  begins  her  life  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  name 
and  use  of  common  kitchen  utensils  are  thus  often  unfamiliar.  Of  the 
value  of  money,  of  economical  outlay,  of  forecast  in  expenditure,  of 
the  occasional  straits  which  inculcate  thrift,  there  can  be  no  experience 
for  those  who  see  flour  and  coal  delivered  by  the  load,  and  whose  cloth- 
ing is  provided  for  them  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  come  around.  It 
is  true  that  a  sense  of  dependence  is  conscientiously  maintained,  but 
since  supplies  never  actually  fail  there  can  be  no  such  insecurity  about 
the  future  as  that  which  in  the  narrow  means  of  a  wage-worker*s  house-  ' 
hold  tends  to  brace  the  character,  to  abridge  reckless  expenditure,  and 
to  stimulate  the  activities.  Is  it  fair  for  us  to  send  out  our  thousands 
of  dependent  children  thus  handicapped  into  a  world  where  self-reli- 
ance, energy  and  prudence  are  absolutely  essential  to  him  who  would 
earn  an  honest  living  ? 

There  is  a  danger  of  private  beneficence  the  more  threatening  as  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy  tends  to  place  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  a  class  discrimination.  We  are  not  strengthening  the  social 
system  or  laying  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  genuine  democracy 
under  a  tuition  by  which  the  fear  or  favor  of  benefactors  is  made  a 
motive  of  good  behavior  among  the  beneficiaries.  Such  patronage  may 
not  be  apparent  or  offensive.  One  does  not  often  hear  so  frank  an 
an  avowal  as  that  of  the  manager  of  one  of  our  large  charities,  who  ob- 
jected to  having  the  burial  service  read  over  a  pauper  baby,  because,  as 
she  said,  **  We  want  to  teach  those  people  that  they  are  not  like  our- 
selves." But  too  many  leave  out  of  view  in  charity  work  that  the  real 
motive  for  it  is  that  we  are  all  of  one  family,  with  the  same  affections. 


mBtmctfi  and  latent  possibilities.  Granting  the  disadviuilagfn  of  hanid* 
ity,  with  whii'li  thosti  poor  bnrdeuB  upon  public  compasaion  otU*^ 
ent**r  the  world,  yet  the  spirit  of  iv  tnie  republic,  oi  an  applif*d  chriati* 
auity,  is  to  open  to  them  better  opportunities.  And  the  present  Kjtt^^u 
haa  its  perils*  At  a  period  w  hen  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  crG«t« 
much  bitterness  among  the  victims  of  induetrial  iuequalitv,  it  rather 
fosters  than  alleviatei)  such  serret  rancor  to  erect  huge  BtructurviB, 
where,  from  tVitneceHHity  of  the  case,  the  children  of  one  social  stratum 
are  supported  at  the  expense  of  another.  Far  l>ettcr  would  it  be  to 
assimilate  these  waifs  and  strays  through  the  medium  of  home  lifts 
with  a  society  where  they  would  be  parta  of  a  whole;  where  they  will  W 
workers  an<l  not  parasites;  where  the  Bmalleat  may  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare,  be  it  only  the  feeding  of  cat  or  dog,  the  t*Hldling  step* 
tftken  to  wait  on  the  aged,  or  some  trifling  service  rendered  to  a  ueigb* 
bor.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  class  dependence,  an  artificial  existenoe;  an 
the  other »  human  relations,  natural  conditions,  and  a  gradnAl  and 
healthy  expansion  of  duties  and  environment. 

In  drawing  a  eontra.^t  between  home  and  an  oajlnui,  ihmit  exesellf nt 
people  aasume  that  au  alternative  to  the  model  inatitntion  ia  a  house- 
hold where  the  little  alien  is  overw^orkfcl,  maltreated  and  kept  in  prac* 
tical  and  cruel  serfdom.  That  such  terril>le  cases  have  oceiirriHi  there 
is  no  question,  but  the  possibility  that  they  will  be  repeated  should 
not  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  undertake  thoroughly  the  taiik  of 
placing  out  children.  As  no  conscientious  board  of  managers  would 
engage  for  superintendent  a  person  who  could  not  furnish  unimjieiich- 
able  testimonials  of  character,  and  as  even  then  they  would  keep  them- 
selves in  touch  vriih  the  work  performed,  so  none  should  put  a  depend* 
eni  child  in  a  home  without  satisfactory  evidence  with  regard  to  its  moral 
tmtning  and  physical  surroandinga.  Not  content  with  this,  the  family 
should  from  time  to  time  be  visited;  and  correspondence  alone  ahoilld 
not  be  deemed  suflicient  evidence  that  their  ward  is  well  and  kindly 
cared  for-     All  this  means  pains^  trouble  and  increased  e\  '  »^^v 

Forms  of  charity  which  develop  ba  we  approat^h  a  new  and  Vm  i  i  -r 

ore  not  makeshifts  or  a  substitute  for  previous  hard  work.  In  all  r^ 
forms,  personality  and  jiersonal  service  form  a  strong  element.  I  do 
not  plead  that  the  expense  of  supporting  imnaiea  of  institutionn  lai 
curtailed,  or  that  the  flow*  of  private  benevolenco  be  stopped.  II  any 
better  system  is  established,  it  will  cost  more  at  the  outlet  tlioo  %hi^ 
present. 

The  beat  private  hospital  for  infants  I  have  ever  known  disoovefftti 
some  time  since  that  through  the  summer  seoaon  it  was  itiiiedient  to 
send  the  sick  babies  into  the  country,  boartling  them  singly  with  •ooui 
trustworthy  woman.  It  meant  increased  cost,  but  it  was  ilw/a*i  of  lh« 
physician  in  charge  to  save  these  apparently  worthless  Uviaaand  m»mM9 
to  them  sound  constitutions.     Buch  a  proi^tiee  might  be  greatly  es* 
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tended  through  liberal  giving.  The  foundling  asylxun  is  a  marked  ad- 
vance upon  the  baby  farm,  and  we  are  thankful  to  know  that  these 
helpless  creatnres  are  no  longer  exposed  to  drags  or  neglect.  But  in 
the  evolution  of  poor  relief  each  abandoned  infant  may  be  placed,  even 
better  than  with  others  under  the  finest  appliances  of  sanitation  and 
science,  in  the  arms  of  some  motherly  woman  to  rear  with  her  own. 
After  all,  great  as  is  our  joy  over  improved  infirmaries  and  nurseries, 
home,  even  the  humblest,  will  remain  the  true  cradle  of  humanity  ! 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  leave  a  social  maladjustment  to  right  itself. 
Most  urgently  do  we  ask  the  intervention  of  philanthropy  on  the  one 
side  to  rescue  the  homeless,  the  neglected  and  exposed  children;  on 
the  other  to  provide  for  them  more  favorable  conditions.  For  this, 
temporary  homes  will  always  be  needed.  All  agencies  of  child  saving 
must  be  sustained,  and  a  corps  of  workers  kept  employed. 

I  said  that  we  would  not  in  any  way  narrow  the  field  of  private  be- 
nevolence. Far  otherwise!  We  would  infinitely  extend  it,  for  it  is  not 
money  alone  which  we  count  in  reckoning  up  benefactions.  Alas  I  in 
this  material  age,  only  dollars  and  cents  and  donations  of  food  and 
clothing  appear  in  a  statistical  report. 

But  if  we  would  open  to  our  thousands  of  orphan  children  the 
homes  of  honest  self-supporting  citizens,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land,  so  that  they  might  share  the  life  of  the  people  and  become  part 
of  humanity  itself,  we  should  do  more  for  them  than  to  spend  in  their 
behalf  all  the  munificence  wealth  can  bestow.  The  family  influence, 
the  personal  service  which  may  be  rendered  to  these  forsaken  little 
ones,  given  not  as  alms,  but  as  the  natural  expression  of  human  love 
and  sympathy,  would  constitute  the  broadest  and  most  fitting  field  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children. 


Discussion:   Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis, 

Agent  of  Board  of  Children\s  Guardians,   Washingiorit  D.  C. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  inquire  what  part  private  benevolence  performs 
and  what  part  it  should  perform  in  work  for  dependent  children. 

A  pretty  broad  outlook  over  the  whole  field  in  our  own  country 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  private  effort  for  the  rescue  of  children  has 
everywhere  preceded  the  organization  of  such  work  under  public 
authority,  wherever  such  organization  has  been  or  is  being  consum- 
mated. In  t%ct,  the  doing  of  humanitarian  work  at  public  expense  and 
under  public  authority  may  be  the  very  highest  expression  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  duty  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  they  who  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  its  prospective 
citizens  will  have  rendered  them  the  highest  service. 

We  may,  therefore,  concede  to  private  enterprise  the  initiative  in  the 


t)ettermeiii  of  the  condition  of  depemlent  cbiMren,  and  Uy  upao 
tbe  (Inty  of  ro  formini?  tUe  public  eonacience  that  iniblic  duty  will 
be  earut^HtlT  douo  under  public  authority  as  well  afi  ut  public  t^xpc-iuc. 

I  Itnow  of  no  iustauct*  iu  whit-b  private  benevolenco  ban  b«*ii  found 
upon  trial  to  l>e  auffleieDt  for  tht?  needs  of  this  groat  wurk^  altboQfi^]) 
some  bt^roicf  effcirte  in  tbiH  direction  will  be  found  in  Peuusylvatiia, 
Ma^sacbasetta  and  Ohio.  To  my  mind  there  in  or  «bould  ho  a  very 
sharp  diBtinclion  lK?tween  the  ftort  of  work  wliioh  it  is  propor  for  a 
church  or  a  private  i'or|M:>rdtioD  to  uudc^rtfike  at  its  own  e^peunie  and 
that  wbie}i  the  Oovernment  cao  properly  l>e  asked  to  perform  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  body  of  t!ic  people.  There  are  claases  of  cbildrim 
who  need  temporary  help  only  to  tide  orer  some  preB«*Dt  mi&fortniitt, 
or  who.  liaving  one  parent  from  whom  they  should  not  In*  separaiCML 
still  l^ud  it  imposaible  to  keep  off  the  approach  of  grinding  and  dft* 
giuding  poverty.  The  pro\'i»*ion  for  temporary  help  and  the  plAcing 
of  families  upon  a  self-HUpporting  footing  while  the  children  remain 
under  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  their  parents,  is  not  Govrm* 
ment  work,  but  falls  within  the  natural  and  proper  domain  of  private 
benevolence.  Those  children  who  are  entirely  without  natural  pro- 
tectors, or  whose  natural  guardians  by  reason  of  evil  hal>itH,  insanity 
or  chronic  pauperism  l»*»couie  untlt,  should  be  taken  in  charge  by  pnblio 
anthority  and  provided  for  at  public  exjiense.  It  is  the  hMsk  of  nooQg* 
nition  of  this  distinction  which  luyH  New  Yurk  u)>en  to  the  tdiATge  dl 
allowing  parents  to  uuloatl  upon  the  public  thouBands  of  children  who 
ought  to  l*e  and  might  be  supported  by  themselves,  and  perual*  Uie 
institutions  of  this  city  to  l>e  charged  with  making  uierchaudise  of  their 
children  and  with  keeping  them  five  times  as  long  as  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  the  ptr  c**pifa  allowance  from  the  public  treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  there  can  Im*  no  other  reason  why  New  Y'ork  and 
California  should  !>e  continually  held  np  to  the  unfavorable  crttici»ni 
of  the  civilized  world  than  the  fact  that  they  will  not  admit  that  private 
ecirporationa  and  sectarian  associations  should  transact  their  own  hwn^ 
nesM,  in  their  own  buildings,  for  their  o^ti  purposes,  through  Ibeir 
own  officers  and  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  the  BUk%t>  should  do 
the  Hame, 

Look  our  country  over  for  those  localities  whcrri  the  ratio  of  de- 
pendent children  to  population  is  greatest^  where  the  children  remain 
in  institutions  longt^t,  where  certain  classes  are  wholly  unprovided 
for,  and  you  will  Und  them  coincident  witli  systems  of  private  control 
of  work  doue  with  public  money,  and  where  it  can  be  said  th»t  the 
more  children  who  beoome  or  are  kept  de))«Ddent»  the  greater  will  bo 
the  revenoo. 

Look  again  for  thosi^  localities  wher^i  tlie  ratio  of  depimdeot  chiJ* 
dren  to  the  whole  population  is  smallest,  where  there  anv  noim  in  Umi 
poorhonsfHi,  where  those  entering  the  inatitntions  remain  tb<»  ahortaii 
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time,  and  jon  will  find  thorn  where  there  is  State  guardianship  of  the 
children,  where  private  benevolence,  having  first  expressed  itself  in 
wise  and  humane  laws,  keeps  now  to  its  legitimate  field,  and  where  the 
homes  of  good  people  are  kept  open  to  the  wards  of  the  State  by  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment. 

Private  benevolence,  pure  and  unmixed,  finds  itself  without  au- 
thority to  deal  with  children  upon  scientific  principles.  It  must 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  courts  in  order  to  get  legal  possession  of 
its  beneficiaries. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  explains  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  sent  to  homes  in  the  West  by  saying 
that  their  parents  object  to  their  going. 

An  institution  recerving  children  through  its  board  of  managers 
from  parents  and  relatives  finds  itself  unable  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  its  managers  are  convinced  is  best  for  the  children,  because  it 
has  not  authority  to  send  them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  parents  how- 
ever unworthy  they  may  be. 

The  search  for  truth  in  these  matters  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  but  one 
set  of  conclusions:  that  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  child- 
dependence  private  benevolence  is  inadequate  and  unauthoritative ; 
that  to  furnish  public  money  for  the  prosecution  of  private  or  sectar- 
ian work  in  behalf  of  children  is  as  indefensible  as  would  be  the  use 
of  public  money  for  the  building  of  tenement  houses  or  churches,  and 
leads  only  to  confusion  and  abuse;  that  no  child  should  be  taken  up 
as  a  public  dependent  except  upon  judicial  determination,  all  inter- 
ested parties  being  heard,  and  that  the  legal  guardianship  of  all  really 
dependent  children  should  be  determined  by  the  same  authority  which 
draws  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  money  for  their  support. 

Thus  would  the  true  realm  of  private  charity  and  philanthropy 
remain  untouched  by  ofiicialism,  and  thus  would  the  full  duty  of  the 
State  to  the  orphaned,  abandoned  and  abused  children  within  its  bor- 
ders be  recognized  and  adequately  performed. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    ORPHAN 

ASYLUM. 

By  Mrs.  Jonathan  Odell, 

Ftrst  Directress,  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  Conference,  held  to-day  on  the  care  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children,  is  the  outcome  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Poor 
Widows  with  Small  Children,  organized  in  1797  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gra- 
ham, her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune,  and  other  women. 


This  wa^  tho  first  effort  mtMie  for  tin*  can:  of  d«^[*i  ini*'ut  fhUtlreo  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  prosecution  of  thoir  work,  the  need  of  j»rovitlmp  for  i*hil- 
dreu  who  had  lost  VK>th  parents  V>ecame  evident,  and  the  aame  women 
organized  **Tht>  Orphan  Anylnm  in  the  City  of  New  York/'  March  It, 
1806 ;  incorporated  April  7,  1807. 

A  two-storj  frame  house  in  Raisin  Btreet,  Greenwich,  wa«  rented  for 
orphan  children,  of  whom  twelve  were  reoeiTed  duritig  the  flmt  tdx 
months. 

Liot»  for  a  permanent  loeation  in  Bank  atreot  were  aooQ  alter  seciU^ 
and  a  building  erected,  which  was  occupied  in  1809, 

In  1834  land  waa  piirchaHod  at  Bloomingdale,  and  an  aayltini  bnili 
which  fitill  remains  a  ehildren^a  •*  Orphan  Home/* 

Hince  the  organization  of  the  Society  eighty-sevrn  years  ago.  it  ha* 
<!ared  for  more  than  3^000  children^  and  more  than  1100  am  at  preaeni 
under  its  protection. 

Orphans  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  mouths  and  ten  yearn,  of  any 
nationahty  or  creed,  are  reoeived,  proof  being  furnished  uf  their  deata* 
tution. 

Some  half  orphans  have  been  received  recently,  when  coiiTiiid&g 
proof  was  given  of  special  diatresa. 

Aa  no  pecuniary  remuneration  is  exacted,  complete  control  ia  exer- 
oiaed  over  the  children  until  they  attain  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  Asylum^  having  two  winga,  each  containing  fiehoolroonui,  dor- 
mitories and  playroom,  allows  the  entire  separation  of  the  larger  1»oyii 
and  girlSf  except  in  the  chapel  and  dining-room. 

Tlie  nuraeries  are  under  the  care  of  two  L<>nmi)etent  wonkeii«  axsiJit^d 
by  two  of  the  older  orphans,  and  the  little  ones  are  amuacMl  and 
instructed  by  the  kindergarten  methods. 

There  are  four  schools  ;  two  for  the  boys,  one  for  the  larger  giria» 
and  the  fourth  is  a  primary  department  for  \ioys  and  girls.  The  t«icli* 
erf  are  women,  and  the  schools  are  conducted  under  the  poblic  a4?kool 
system .  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  chief  aim  b  le 
drill  the  children  fully  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  simfde  arith- 
metic, but  5ome  of  the  older  scholars  study  geography  and  a  frw 
higher  branches.  Lessons  in  singing,  given  twice  csach  work  by  airsH* 
known  choir-master*  afford  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  older  boys  receive  instruction  from  an  experieneed  csar|i«iil«r, 
and  the  older  girls  are  trained  in  cooking*  eawing  atid  ortUiiarv  domaa* 
tic  duties. 

The  children  attend  church  each  Hunday  morning,  and  Sunday- 
boo]  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  chapel,  where,  also,  ilaily  raomtng  ^^^ 
evening  prayers  are  offered  by  the  Superintendent. 

Two  physicians  constantly  visit  the  Asylum,  watehlng  cfwww  Ibe 
health  of  alK  sud  supenriaing  sanitary  and  hygienic  condilioifeSi  la 
the  last  seven  years  only  two  of  the  children  have  died. 
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The  physicians  are  empowered  to  call  in  specialists  in  cases  o 
mental  or  physical  peculiarity. 

Children  are  kept  in  the  Asylnm  nntil  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age.  If  relatives  or  friends  claim  them  and  give  proof  of  their  ability 
to  care  for  and  give  them  a  good  home,  they  are  discharged  to  such 
applicants.  Otherwise,  homes  are  found,  where,  after  three  months' 
trial,  they  are  indentured,  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  thorough 
investigation  is  mtule  as  to  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the 
parties  to  whom  they  are  entrusted.  On  the  signing  of  the  indenture, 
825  is  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  child,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
325  additional  is  to  be  paid  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes  provided. 

When  a  child  leaves  the  Asylum  by  indenture,  one  of  the  Trustees 
is  expected  to  correspond  with,  and,  if  possible,  visit  it,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  with  its  surroundings.  Sometimes  children  are 
sent  to  the  West,  and  there  placed  with  farmers,  under  the  care  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

There  is  a  *' Belief  Fund  "  for  the  aid  of  those  who  have  an  aptitude 
for  some  special  pursuit,  and  this  fund  is  also  drawn  upon  in  cases  of 
destitution  or  illness  among  those  formerly  inmates. 

Most  of  the  orphans  come  from  the  laboring  classes,  though  some 
are  of  a  lower  grade. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  percentage  fitted  for 
good  citizenship  of  the  entire  3,000  children  who  have  been  in  the 
institution,  as  for  a  long  time  no  accurate  records  were  kept. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  great  pains  have  been  taken  in 
this  particular,  and  of  the  379  who  have  left  in  that  time,  180,  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  are  now  known  to  be  doing  well,  some  holding  positions 
of  trust  and  commanding  good  salaries. 

Of  the  remainder,  some  have  gone  West,  where  they  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  but  the  agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  reports  **  that  the 
boys  have  there  shown  themselves  so  useful  and  trustworthy,  that  they 
are  sought  for  by  the  farmers. "  Those  who  have  been  returned  to  their 
relatives,  and  so  passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Society,  are  diffi- 
cult to  trace,  but  from  what  is  learned  from  time  to  time,  the  reports 
are  favorable.  Out  of  the  379  who  have  left  the  Asylum  within  the 
past  ten  years,  three  only  have  been  reported  as  leading  vicious  lives. 

Many  of  the  former  inmates  have  taken  respectable  and  honorable 
positions ;  some  have  entered  professional  life,  some  the  Army  or 
Navy;  others  are  successful  farmers  and  merchants. 

The  Society  has  been  in  a  number  of  cases  gratefully  remembered 
by  those  once  under  its  care,  not  only  by  thankful  expressions,  but 
by  substantial  gifts. 

The  girls  have  proved  skilfuU  in  trades,  been  valued  as  servants, 
adopted  by  members  of  the  families  in  w^hich  they  were  placed,  have 
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maiTied  well  anrl  establiaheil  homes  which  hftve  exerted  an  inflnemae 
for  good. 

The  Orphan  A«^lutn Society,  m  view  of  these  reaulta,  U  ju^tificxi  in 
affirming,  'Hhat  nil  the  time,  labor  aud  luoney  I'xpeuded  has  f^iyf^n  a 
foil  retuiTi,  and  thai  the  little  uupreteuding  effort,  begun  in  »o  much 
weakness  nearly  a  century  ago,  hon  ai^oomplished  more  good  than  it» 
founders  looked  for.  ** 


IH^cuuion:  Mr,  William  F,  Babnabd, 
Saperinkindent,  Mve  Pohds  Uoit$€  of  Industry,  AVir  T(»ic  CUjf, 

topic:  the  age  LIAOT  IK   PLACINO   out  GHHiDBSK, 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  Tiews  regarding  the  matter  of  nHoin- 
ing  children  in  iustitutiouB  for  a  »erie«  of  years  before  placing  thrm  in 
homes,  but  hardly  hope  in  the  ten  minutes  allotted  me  to  reflate  verr 
much  of  my  experience*  in  that  direction.  While  it  in  generally  nndrr- 
stood  in  the  inittitntion  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serring  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  that  children  as  a  rule  should  leave  it 
l»efore  they  have  reached  fourteen,  yet  there  is  no  cast-iron  obliga- 
tion for  its  enforcement.  My  uf^ual  practice  is  to  send  out  the  majority 
of  such  children  as  may  be  legally  oum  at  any  time  without  rogard 
to  age  when  proper  homes  are  ofiered^  There  are  exceptions  occasion^ 
ally,  when,  for  instance,  we  discern  in  some  of  our  children  more  than 
ordinary  ability  along  lines  which  will  make  them  available  as  em- 
ployees of  the  institutiou,  aud  there  are  now  stsven  on  my  staff  of 
helpers  who  have  been  trained  to  do  for  others  what  was  done  for  tliirm. 
We  have  had  teachers  in  our  school,  c^kre  takers*  seamstreoaiaa  and 
cooks,  who  were  once  children  in  the  House  of  Industry. 

1  yield  precedence  to  no  practical  worker  in  the  lj«»lief  that  a  ^W 
home,  wtiich  is  in  every  sense  »uch,  is  a  far  better  place  of  residence 
for  a  child  than  auy  institutiou  that  has  ever  existed  or  ever  will  be  in 
existence,  but  theu  there  are  hornet  and  homes.  I  confess  that  my 
experience  in  placing  out  children  has  led  me  to  have  less  faith  than 
I  once  had  in  the  great  sympathy  which  in  supposed  to  exist  in  tbd 
hearts  of  all  who  nish  to  take  children  into  their  houses,  and  I  Icmg 
since  became  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  mauy  applic«nl«. 

I  could  recite  incidents  that  wouJd  lie  seusalional  and  truly  p»* 
thetic  of  the  utter  locrk  of  the  commonest  ilictat«>s  of  humanity  m  ikB 
treatment  of  dcpendeut  children.  A  boy  of  ours  who  was  placed  III  & 
home  in  New  Jersey,  uud  who  served  thf  family  for  seven  y«ara«  doia^ 
thi^  hardest  kind  of  form  work,  was  to  be  turned  off  pennileos  ai 
nineteen  for  no  actual  fault,  but  because  the  family  did  not  want  Itls 
servic«s  longer.  He  had  not  even  a  decent  suit  of  clothea  to  ohow  for 
his  long  jean  of  hard  work,  and  un  one  occaaiou  had  to  borrow  m  suit 
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to  wear  at  the  ftineral  of  one  of  the  family.  The  decision  of  the 
people  regarding  the  matter  of  payment  was  suddenly  changed  one 
day,  when  I  made  my  appearance  in  town  and  threatened  to  spend  in 
a  lawsuit,  if  necessary,  ten  times  what  I  demanded  for  the  boy's  com- 
pensation, and  he  was  finally  given  $50. 

A  girl  whose  face  comes  up  to  me  was  sent  to  a  town  in  the  same 
State,  and  when  the  family  tired  of  her,  instead  of  sending  her  back 
to  us,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  at  any  time,  they  deliberately 
put  her  out  of  doors,  and  she  was  taken  from  the  street  by  an  officer  of 
the  law  and  I  was  notified.  Another,  who  had  spent  six  years  in  service 
on  Long  Island,  after  having  done  a  woman's  work  for  several  years, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  summer  boarding-house,  was  returned  to 
us  with  a  trunk  half-full  of  rags  called  clothing,  which  no  old-clothes 
man  would  have  purchased  except  for  paper  stock. 

Perhaps  the  suggestion  will  be  made  that  these  cases  are  excep- 
tional and  very  rare.  I  wish  they  were  so.  My  predecessor  in  office 
used  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  applicants  desired  a  child  from 
selfish  motives.  I  do  not  think  I  would  care  to  affirm  so  large  a  per- 
centage. There  are,  however,  none  too  many  genuine  homes  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  a  child  would  be  received,  cared  for 
and  trained  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  real  love  of  it ;  but  the  demand  for 
girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  for  various  sorts  of  adult  service,  for 
scant  board  and  still  scantier  clothing,  is  never  less  than  the  supply. 
My  blood  has  boiled  with  indignation  in  so  many  cases  of  such  pre- 
tended homes ;  and,  from  such  heartless  places,  I  devoutly  say,  "God 
save  my  children."  In  my  opinion  an  institution  is  preferable  rather 
than  such  travesties  of  homes,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
My  hearers  may  suppose  I  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
matter  of  finding  homes,  but  I  doubt  \vhether  others  have  escaped 
similar  experience. 

Still,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  I  call  to  mind  a  model 
home  in  Vermont,  where  scarlet  fever  had  taken  a  dear  one  from  the 
family  circle.  There  were  still  four  children  left,  but  the  parents  felt 
the  void  must  be  filled,  and  their  choice  of  an  occupant  fell  upon  a 
two-year-old,  blue-eyed,  curly-haired  proteg^  of  ours.  The  child 
fitted  in  at  once,  and  for  thirteen  years  has  been  the  pet  of  the  family. 
She  was  adopted,  and  has  had  exceptional  advantages  in  every  way. 
The  foster-mother,  in  writing  several  months  after  the  adoption,  sairl : 

It*  ♦  *  ^Q  gn^  Q^j.  child  all  and  more  than  we  hoped  for.  She  is  so 
like  our  lost  one  that  at  times  I  forget  she  is  lost,  and  the  sound  of  her 
sweet  voice  and  the  touch  of  her  loving  lips  drive  all  tears  away.  I 
hope  the  mother  who  grieved  to  leave  her  darling  alone  in  the  world 
looks  down  upon  her  now.  I  am  sure  God  sent  her  to  us.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  anywhere  else  in  the  world  there  exists  another 
child  who  could  so  step  into  and  fill  all  our  hearts.    Every  day  I  thank 


God  for  the  precious  gift  of  this  chiUl.  It  aeems  itup08»ible  tlint  thA 
W&8  ever  a  stranger.  I  think  I  must  have  had  her  alwajft  and  fthe  ift 
my  child.*' 

Into  such  homes^  and  where  there  are  such  loymg  hearta  to  r**c<nw 
them  as  this  inoideut  suggests,  a  child  cannot  too  soon  Im?  tranafctrrnfl 
from  iuHtitution  life.  There  are  a  score  of  ways  and  almost  tiuiumur* 
aide  intluenct«8  which  are  common  in  a  home  which  cauuot  Iw*  found 
where  children  are  governed  in  the  maaa.  The  talk  of  the  familv  about 
household  matters  and  of  tiuaueial  neceHsities,  from  which  a  child 
gains  practical  information  of  every -day  atfairs^  together  with  thelittk 
ameniticH  and  proprieties  of  life  which  affect  the  well-being  and  tU* 
courtefties  of  a  properly  educated  child,  must  to  a  grc^at  extent  lielack* 
iug  in  institutiontsi,  so  that  a  completeness  of  chamcter  is  Jiityrt 
properly  effected  by  the  right  sort  of  family  life.  A  child  in  a  wcU- 
regulateil  famUy  is  at  least  five  years,  older  in  i^xperienee  tlmn  Que  of 
the  same  age  in  an  institution. 

I  am  not,  however,  at  all  troubled  by  the  pessimistic  view  that  even 
a  long  residence  in  a  properly  conducted  institution  will  iu'  a 

child  for  self-support,  for  I  have  proved  to  my  own  sati^i  he 

contrary,  having  been  long  enough  in  charge  of  one  institution  to  •«« 
children  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Tobrietly  sum  ^ip,  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  plAcing  out  childrtm 
should  be  left  to  the  dlHcretion  cif  the  manager  in  charge^  who  cGmm 
pi«rsonally  in  contact  with  both  children  and  the  partica  who  desire  to 
take  them,  and  that  there  should  be  no  age  limit. 


Di9eti»nfm :  Misa  B»  B.  Hichicokd, 

dupt^rifit*mUtUt  Vn  Shetttrifuj  Armg^  Ainc   KorJt  CUg, 

I  am  asked  to  say  something  about  The  Sheltering  Arma,  mud  wiB 
begin  by  remarking  that,  witliout  entering  into  the  comparative  mmrila 
of  the  two  systems  which  have  been  so  ably  discusHcd  this  aftemoofi, 
it  iti  well,  perhaps,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  our  cilt«M  there 
is  a  lurge  number  of  children  whose  parents  refuse  to  allow  them  lo 
be  placed  in  families  for  adoption,  because  they  must  in  that  caa«  aur* 
render  the  control  of  their  little  ones  and  permanently  break  up  iheir 
households,  wliich  cjilamity  they  rightly  hope  to  avt^rt.  Thry  «ia|f»r]j 
loi»k  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  once  more  gather  all  thii  scttl^ 
tered  dear  ones  under  their  own  roof,  poor  though  that  roof  may  \m. 
Nor  will  they  consent  to  place  the  childrcin  to  board  in  private  bonMa; 
they  distrust  such  arraugementa,  having  naturally  mon»  coaJdeoae 
in  the  care  given  by  a  rsapoDiiibla  institution.     Yet  h»  I  ic  jdud 

they  mast  have,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  to  llwir 

iDMUis,  sometimes  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  sometimes  evurs  for  a  f^w 
f  ean,  until  the  urgent  necessity  is  oirerpassed. 
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Workers  among  the  poor  understand  this  necessity.  Death,  illness, 
accident,  insanity,  drunkenness,  crime — any  one  of  these  invades  a 
home  and  disables  one  parent  at  least.  The  other  shirks  no  parental 
responsibility  and  is  ready  and  glad  to  work,  but  cannot  earn  money 
if  obliged  to  attend  to  the  personal  care  of  the  children.  The  Shel- 
tering Arms  endeavors  to  assist  this  class,  largely  made  up  of  do- 
mestic servants,  trained  nurses,  housekeepers,  dressmakers,  and  so  on, 
people  whose  wages,  inadequate  to  provide  suitably  for  the  children 
outside,  are  sufficient  to  help  pay  expenses  here.  This  payment  is 
always  expected,  unless  further  accident  should  supervene.  In  this 
and  other  ways  we  do  all  that  may  help  to  keep  up  the  family  feeling, 
encouraging  frequent  visits  from  the  parents,  consulting  them  about 
our  plans  for  the  welfare  of  their  little  ones,  asking  their  presence  at 
festivals,  and  urging  them  to  see  the  teachers  at  the  public  school,  and 
so  learn  at  first  hand  concerning  their  children's  progress.  We  encour- 
age the  writing  of  home  letters,  which  letters  we  do  not  examine.  No 
supervisor  is  present  in  the  reception-room  when  the  children  see  their 
friends,  who  occasionally  take  them  out  for  the  day.  In  fact,  there  is 
very  little  of  seclusion  or  red  tape  in  life  at  our  cottages.  No  uniform 
is  prescribed.  The  boys  and  girls  attend  the  public  school,  go  to  the 
neighboring  church,  sing  in  the  choir,  and  as  they  grow  older  join  to 
some  extent  in  the  children's  clubs  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  the  Needle- 
work Guild,  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  the  Girls'  Friendly,  etc.  In 
other  ways  also  we  seek  to  fit  them  for  responsibility  and  indepen- 
dence. The  errands  of  the  cottages  are  generally  done  by  the  older 
children,  some  of  them  even  taking  money  to  the  bank,  cashing  checks, 
keeping  their  own  expense  account,  and  occasionally  making  their  own 
purchases.  The  boys  are  taught  to  use  tools,  and  out  of  school  they 
often  assist  in  the  necessary  repairs  about  the  place.  The  girls  lend 
a  hand  in  all  household  work — cooking,  cleaning  and  sewing,  for  a 
certain  time  daily  after  school,  and  thus  gaining  familiarity  with  home 
duties. 

These  possibilities  are  partly  the  result  of  the  modified  cottage  sys- 
tem which  obtains  at  the  Sheltering  Arms.  Each  family  has  its  own 
house-mother,  and  occupies  its  own  dormitory,  playroom,  dining- 
room  and  bathroom.  There  is  one  general  kitchen,  as  well  as  a  general 
laundry,  for  the  four  families  residing  in  the  block  first  built.  Each 
of  the  houses  of  more  recent  erection  has  its  own  kitchen  and  laundry, 
and  even  separate  playground.  The  cottages  are  of  differing  size,  one 
accommodating  twenty  children  only,  another  forty,  and  the  rest  not 
over  thirty  apiece.  We  would  gladly  reduce  the  number  in  each 
cottage  to  ten  or  twelve,  thinking  that  so  small  a  family  would  afford 
opportunity  for  better  care  and  more  homelike  surroundings.  This, 
however,  would  increase  the  expenses  per  capita  beyond  what  we  have 
been  able  thus  far  to  venture  upon. 


A  pleasing  proof  thftt  the  cliiklreti  appreoiaU*  tlieir  hom^  wiih 
is  foand  in  their  "  Orftduiite  Assoc iatiou/*  now  uine  voom  old,  fur  iM 
BUpport  of  *'  Our  Own  Bod." 

Another  significant  fact  is  the  frequent  Wsita  from  our  bojr«  ami 
girls  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  On  high  days  %od  hoUdnjrt 
they  iioek  home,  sometime**  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  in  one  dny; 
ttiid  throughout  the  ye»r  they  come  CMScaaionally  to  tell  u»uf  their  wf»l* 
lare  and  to  renew  their  old  friendsliipB. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  boy  gradnateA  formed  '*The  Hbcdtrrisig 
Arms  Brotherhood/'  a  henetieiarj'  society  which  holds  mootUJy  buai- 
nefls  meetings  at  the  houfie  and  elects  it»  own  officers. 

In  conclusion*  our  experience  of  many  years  indicate*  Jirti,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  Kiippose  that  perRom*  whoBe  whole  lives  kto  devot^nj  to 
the  care  of  children^  and  who^e  nystem  i^  alwayw  open  to  public  in- 
epection,  are  quite  as  likely  to  diBcharge  their  responsibility  *BtiTftf^ 
torily  as  are  those  in  whose  private  houses  other  people's  ehildrfrti  nm 
more  or  less  interlopers,  or,  at  best*  only  incidents;  and  MooniZ/y,  that 
children  are  not  necesgarilt/  **  institutionized"  because  they  spend  a 
longer  or  shorter  portion  of  their  lives  in  an  institution. 
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CHILDREN  IN 
COUNTY. 


NEW  YORK 


By  Ifftrs.  CuABias  BrasaEix  Lowisll,  New  York  City. 

There  are  three  claiuses  of  dependent  children  in  New  York  County: 
L  Those  supported  in  private  institutions  by  voluntary  aub»erip* 
tions;  about  2J0O. 

2.  Those  supported  in  priTate  institutiofus  by  public  funds;  abvut 

I5.mx>. 

3.  Those  supported  in  public  institutions  by  public  funds;  About 
1,200. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  second  class^  the  l5»tMKi  children  f^upporiod  iu 
private  institutions  by  public  funds*  that  I  pro]Hise  to-day  to  aiattt  a 
few  fact*t  both  because  they  so  far  exce«Ml  the  others  in  numboir  and 
b«^C4inse  many  circumat&nces  oonuected  with  their  recoptiou,  detifuticifi 
and  support  in  the  institutions  are  noteworthy  and  aliuost  eJieep* 
tional. 

Of  the  third  cIjuui*  the  children  supported  by  the  public  in  pulilie 
inMitutious,  you  will  hear  on  Wednesday  morning  from  the  8u|>«!nii* 
tendent  under  whose  charge  they  are,  and  you  have  already  heard,  m 
the  paper  on  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  an  ai^eount  of  the  work 
of  the  oldest  of  our  private  institntiuUH  for  chiUlrem  Thun?  aiv 
eighteen  different  inatitutiona  for  childn'in  Hupported  by  prtralia  luUilii 
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in  New  York  City,  or  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  for  city  children. 

The  15,000  children  in  private  institutions,  supported,  or  mainly 
supported,  by  public  funds,  may  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with 
the  source  from  which  appropriations  are  made  for  their  support,  and 
Also  according  to  the  methods  by  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tutions. There  are  in  all  twenty -seven  different  institutions  for  children, 
under  the  control  of  private  Boards  of  Managers,  to  which  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  makes  appropriations. 

To  ten*  of  these,  the  Board  is  required  to  pay,  from  the  general 
taxes,  certain  per  capita  sums  for  each  inmate  received,  and  in  1892 
these  institutions  maintained  a  population  of  about  7,500  children, 
and  received  more  than  $850,000  from  the  city.  The  eleventh  receives 
only  a  **  lump  sum." 

To  the  remaining  eighteen  institutions,  admission  for  children  to 
be  supported  by  the  public  is  obtained  only  by  commitment  by  Police 
Justices,  and  in  regard  to  this  system  of  admission  the  Conference  is 
to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  E.  T.  Gerry,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  society 
has,  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  performed  an  immense  amount  of 
work  in  investigating  the  circumstances  of  parents  and  others  desiring 
to  have  children  committed,  thus  assisting  the  Justices  to  decide  these 
cases. 

These  eighteen  institutions  supported  in  1892  6,942  children  and 
received  $699,589  from  the  city. 

The  amounts  appropriated  for  these  committed  children  are  paid 
from  the  ** Excise  Fund"  (being  money  received  for  the  licenses  of 
liquor  shops),  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  acting 
under  Section  210  of  Chapter  410,  Laws  of  1882,  has  decided  that  $2  a 
week  shall  be  paid  for  each  child  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children 
to  be  maintained. 

I  have  said  that  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  reception, 
detention  and  support  of  the  15,000  children  for  whom  the  city  pays 
in  private  institutions  are  noteworthy  and  even  exceptional,  and  I 
will  proceed  to  point  them  out  to  you. 

The  first  fact  deserving  attention  is  that  the  sanction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  which  is  now  necessary  before  a  new  institution  for 
the  care  of  children  can  be  incorporated,  is  the  only  guarantee 
required  by  law  in  regard  to  the  character  and  standing  of  those  to 
whom  is  annually  coniided  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,500,000 
of  public  funds,  or  rather  of  a  sum  not  fixed,  but  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  which  in  1892  exceeded  the  sum  of  $1,550,000,  exclu- 

*  Two  institutions  of  this  cUss  are  also  included  in  the  next,  but  the  same  children  are 
not  counted  on  both  lists.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  not  incladed,  as  the  children  it  deals 
with  are  not  "  dependent  children. "  although  it  receives  a  large  sum  snnually  from  the 
city. 
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mADag«rrs  nre  perAons  of  high  ohitraetor  Aiid  ilevoto  time  Aud  cwm  to 
the  work  they  huve  iindertakou,  but  there  hftve  heeu  instance.^  of  «  tctt 
different  kind*  A  second  romarkable  fact  !*»  that  thrrti  i/*  no  hiw  \yj 
which  tlie  BourcU  of  ManatjorH  are  required  to  lu^^cHitint  to  the  mif 
ttuthoritieB  for  the  expenditure  of  the  siuns  received  from  the  city. 
The  only  provision  made  is  that  the  ConjptroUer  *ihall  remve  f^woro 
BtatemrDts  as  to  the  nnmVK?r  of  rhiklrt»u  iw'ttially  MU]ipori«Ml  in  ill* 
institution  and  the  timo  during  which  they  were  so  iiiupportod. 

Farther  than  this«  in  the  caac  of  t(m  iustitntions,  the  Btmrd  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  uo  voice  iu  regard  to  the  amount  to 
be  paid,  being  required  by  law  to  pay  a  certain  pet'  mpit'i  stsm  forc*Torj 
child  received  by  the  several  Boards  of  Managerw,  and  there  are  oa 
cotiditiouR  &xed  by  law  by  which  it  shall  be  determined  whether  or  utii 
such  chihlren  are  Uttiug  objeeti«  of  public  charity,  and  with  one6S09|»* 
tion  no  limit  to  the  number  of  diildren  who  may  l^e  receivetl  and  niidi 
chargeable  to  the  city.  The  managen*  are  abfiolutely  free  to  r»i?«iY« 
such  children  &»  they  deem  liest,  and  the  city  authorities  are  required 
to  pay  for  them. 

Another  anomalous  financial  fact  is,  that  although  the  support  of 
the  children  received  into  almost  all  the  institutiouH  of  which  I  am 
speaking  may  continue  from  the  date  of  their  a^lmission  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  they  are  s€»oner  discharged,  that 
i8»  posfiibly  for  fourteen  years,  the  city  authoritie*  hate  no  i^o&trol 
over  the  time  of  discharge  nor  power  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  deten- 
tion. If  the  maniigers  of  the  several  boards  wisheil  to  retain  all  tlMiir 
inmates  until  they  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  yeans,  under  the  prf^s^at 
system,  the  only  duty  of  the  city  would  be  to  pay  alK>ut  ^KKI  a  yviar 
for  each  one. 

The  power  of  taxation  is,  in  fact,  placed  by  this  law  in  Ike  hands  ol 
pHvate  citisetus,  UBually  members  of  close  eorporatioua. 

It  is  probably  this  power  to  retain  childreu  at  the  public  expeOM 
during  th^ir  whole  childhood  which  is  mainly  respouMible  for  tbelarg^ 
numln^rs  now  dependent  ui>on  the  city.  Tbe  numW^rs  rt^ceivod  wt 
probably  not  excessive^  but  chQdreu  are  no  doubt  kept  much  lo€i||«7 
than  is  necessary  since  there  is  no  one  especially  interest ihI  in  remoT* 
ing  them  from  the  institutions  until  they  reach  an  age  to  be  self-iosp^ 
porting,  when  their  parents  or  guardians  dcmaud  them  ag»in,  Aflar 
having  left  them  to  be  cared  for  as  paupers  iluring  the  time  of  their 
dependence.  Were  the  interests  of  th«  childreu  themselvei*  and  of  the 
laxpijeirs  guarde^l  by  some  public  oflicial  \iith  fiui^er  to  Dud  free 
bomee  for  children,  many  would  each  year  lie  withdrawn  frt»m  the  in* 
stitutious  and  placed  in  families,  gTe4itly  to  their  own  lienefit  end  to 
the  beneilt  of  the  taxpayers. 

As  yon  obsc^rve,  I  have  so  far  spoken  only  of  the  financial  pccnlier- 


ities  of  our  flvstem;  but  although  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  all  laws  should  encourage  economy  and 
not  extravagance,  still  the  education  of  thousands  of  children  and  the 
moral  condition  of  the  parents  of  these  children  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, and  it  is  here  that  the  most  remarkable  deficiencies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  our  State. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  any  one  in  this  audience,  I  am  sure, 
that  for  a  city  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  to  support  by  public  or  private 
charity  18,000  dependent  children  (one  to  every  100  inhabitants)  means 
that  thousands  of  parents  have  been  neglectful  of  their  most  sacred 
duties,  and  that  thousands  of  children  who  ought  to  receive  the  train- 
ing of  family  life  are,  on  the  contrary,  living  in  the  unnatural  isolation 
of  a  crowd  of  children  like  themselves,  and  subject  to  institution  train- 
ing, which  must  destroy  in  almost  all  the  capacity  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties and  temptations  to  which  they  will  be  exposed  as  soon  as  they 
begin  life  for  themselves.  What  preparation  for  independent  action 
can  be  found  in  a  life,  the  one  necessity  of  which  is  absolute  dependence 
upon  and  conformity  to  rule?  What  room  is  there  for  the  develop- 
ment or  exercise  of  energy  or  invention  in  a  life  where  everything  is 
ready  to  hand  and  prepared  by  machinery?  What  chance  is  there  for 
a  child  to  learn  the  value  of  property  or  the  difference  between  meum 
and  i'lttm,  where  everything,  even  the  clothing,  belongs  to  no  one  in- 
dividual, but  to  the  whole  community?  What  sense  of  personal  love 
or  care  can  be  felt  when  the  child  is  one  of  a  thousand,  or  even  of  a 
hundred,  marshaled  and  drilled  in  companies  from  the  getting  up  in 
the  morning  until  the  going  to  bed  at  night?  Fancy  the  stultification 
of  mind  and  soul  which  must  follow  from  such  conditions.  Yet  these 
conditions  are,  I  believe,  inevitable  even  in  the  best  of  our  institutions, 
for  there  are  only  four  on  tha  whole  list  of  these  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing which  have  less  than  100  inmates,  while — 

1  has  more  than 2,300 

1   **       "  *«     1,800 

1    **       *'  **     1,700 

1   **       '*  **     1,100 

1   **       **  **     : 1,000 

1  *«       **  "     700 

5  have**  **     600 

2  **       **  **     400 

3  **       **  **     300 

4**       **  '*     200 

3  **      **        **     100 

4  less  than 100 

27 
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In  regiird  to  one  of  these  last  I  nhoultl  like  to  nnr  ft  few  wordn, 
oanse  it  seems  to  me  to  tiATe  been  established  ni»oa  the  rii^tit  priti- 
ciples,  and  I  sliould  be  g\m\  if  there  were  more  such  ftmall  homp*  to 
receive  the  t'hilclrea  who  now  crowd  the  large  institutions,  1  refer  to 
the  Parish  Home  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Wf»t 
30th  fttreet.  It  receives  the  usual  board  from  the  city  lor  committed 
children,  but  it  was  established  only  for  children  from  the  parinh  of 
St.  Michael,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  imestB  of  the  pariah  and  of 
a  bod  J  of  sisters  connected  with  the  parish;  of  persoun,  that  iii,  who 
know  the  condition  of  their  parents  and  also  what  the  children^ii  omn 
previous  life  has  Vieen.  The  number  of  cbildren  has  never  been  more 
than  siitv-tive,  and  thej  are  kept  in  the  country  and  receive  as  natural 
a  training  as  is  posaible  in  an  institution. 

In  regard  to  those  institutions  which  are  under  private  mana^* 
ment,  but  actually  supported  by  public  funds,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  BYBtem  preaenta  both  to  parents  and  to  managers  the  strongest 
motives,  on  the  one  hand  to  surrender  the  children,  and  on  the  other 
to  reoeiTe  them.  There  are  two  reanons  which  prevent  an  inordinatd 
inerease  in  the  number  of  cliildren  in  either  a  public  or  a  private  in- 
etitution,  which  entirely  cease  to  operate  in  this  combination  of  Iht 
two. 

Firn/. — There  is  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  people  in  general 
to  pauper  institutions — to  institutions  maintained  at  the  public  ei- 
pense,  if  the  fact  is  recognized.  The  stifjina  of  prinfterism  which  at* 
taehes  to  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  is  an  active  and  efficient 
deterrent,  and  prevents  any  persons  but  those  actually  in  deep  distre«ii 
from  accepting  their  shelter-  Tliia  motive  is  entirely  lost  in  regard  to 
the  institutions  of  this  city  which,  though  aetnaUy  public  institutions, 
supported  by  public  funds,  masquerade  as  private  institutions^  and 
are  so  regarded  by  those  who  accept  their  benefits. 

Secmtd, — Private  iuHtitutions,  those  dependent  upon  private  lienev- 
olence  for  their  support,  are  always  oblige<l  by  the  smallness  of  thWr 
receipts  to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  rharacter  and  needs  of  thoie 
whom  they  receive  as  beneficiaries;  having  but  a  limited  opportunity 
to  do  good,  they  are  careful  to  receive  only  those  whom  they  aMorv 
themselves  require  the  good  they  can  do*  In  the  case  of  the  N«W 
York  iuHtitutions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  public  tnstitutiona 
under  privat**  mauai?ement,  this  restraint  upon  the  natural  desirv  of 
the  managers  to  enlarge  their  institutions  is  entirely  reroovi*d.  Every 
eluld  received  brings,  so  to  speak,  his  own  supiiort*  ami  ninee  iht 
larger  the  number  the  less  the/)4fr<>i^i^feost  to  the  managers,  while  lb« 
jm-  cnpUfi  payment  by  the  city  remains  the  same;  this  system  acHoallj 
hohls  out  a  financial  temptation  to  the  managers  to  Incremae  iht 
number  of  children  maintained  in  order  to  have  a  aurplns  luod  fo? 
building. 
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Tlins,  as  I  have  said,  the  natural  barriers  against  undue  increase 
in  the  number  of  dependent  children  supplied  by  both  public  and 
private  institutions,  which  are  honafUie  such,  are  removed  in  the  case  of 
these  mixed  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  the  laws  of  our 
State. 

Another  temptation,  both  to  managers  and  parents,  inherent  in  our 
system,  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  law  by  which,  in  the  case  of 
committed  children,  institutions  to  which  they  are  sent  must  be  man- 
aged by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  the 
children. 

The  direct  effect  of  this  provision  is  found  in  the  establishment 
since  it  was  passed  of  nine  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Hebrew  institu- 
tions to  receive  committed  children,  all  except  three  having  between 
300  and  1,300  inmates  each.  Contrast  these  eight  institutions,  with  an 
average  census  of  690  each,  and  the  eighteen  private  institutions  sup- 
ported by  private  funds,  with  an  average  of  165  inmates  each,  and 
consider  not  only  the  difference  in  the  size  of  institutions,  actually 
private  and  those  only  nominally  private,  but  also  the  different  effect 
on  the  children  maintained  in  these  respective  institutions.  Among 
the  eight  pseudo  private  institutions  there  is  but  one  having  as  few  as 
324  inmates,  while  among  the  eighteen  really  private  institutions  there 
are  but  four  having  as  many  as  200,  while  seven  have  100  or  less 
than  100. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  children  who  must  be 
received  in  institutions,  should  not  be  sent  to  those  controlled  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  religious  faith  as  their  parents.  I  believe  most  firmly 
that  religious  instruction  is  the  first  necessity  in  every  life,  and  that 
to  have  its  influence,  such  instruction  must  be  in  the  religion  which 
the  child  has  been  taught  to  believe  in.  What  I  mean  is,  that,  owing 
to  the  complex  temptation,  presented  by  our  laws,  of  prolonged  public 
support,  combined  with  special  religious  instruction  (a  double  tempta- 
tion, as  I  have  pointed  out,  affecting  both  parents  and  managers),  we 
have  in  this  city  probably  several  times  as  many  dependent  children  as 
we  should  have.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  more  children 
are  received  than  is  necessary,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  retained  so 
long  in  the  institutions  makes  an  abnormal  accumulation. 

The  proof  that  the  excessive  numbers  of  dependent  children  in  this 
city  and  State  is  due  to  our  law,  combining  public  support  with 
special  religious  instruction,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  California, 
the  only  other  State  which  has  adopted  the  same  policy,  is  also  the 
only  other  State  with  the  same  excessive  proportion  of  dependent 
children. 

The  remedy  I  suggest  for  the  evils  I  have  pointed  out  (to  prevent 
on  the  one  hand  the  massing  of  great  numbers  of  children  in  large 
institutions,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  undue  increase  of  the  financial 
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btirdenfl  of  thi>  taspaYers  atihi&  city)  is  to  let  the  institutiou»  stipporteil 
bj  the  public  lie  under  the  superviwion  of  a  public  ullU'er. 

T  do  tn*t  meaD  that  the  Boards  of  Maua^ers  should  l>o  deprive<l  of 
their  powt^rs  over  the  iiiBtitutioin*  or  over  the  ohildren  while  in  them, 
but  that  tlie  admif^Bioti  and  the  diAcharf^e  of  children  whoae  board  ia 
paid  from  public  fands  sliuuld  \*e  in  the  hands  of  one  special  officer, 
lo  he  ap]winted  by  the  Mayor,  who»e  sole  duty  ahould  be  the  care  and 
oversight  of  the  dependent  children  of  thiH  eonnty. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  KINGS  COUNTY. 
By  Mr.  Authed  T.  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  fl^ree  concerning  dependent  children  in  New  York  City  pT&* 
aented  by  Mrs.  Lowell  sound  appalliuf^  to  thoee  who  hear  thc^tn  for 
the  first  time.  To  a  reHident  of  another  city,  the  lirst  qut^stion  whioh 
ttriBesis,  whether  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  other  citi«  is  to 
increase  wHh  their  growth  in  the  wame  rapid  ratio  as  appears  here  ? 
And  how  far  is  the  remedy  sugge*jted  for  New  York  City  appUoable  lo 
other  cities  of  the  State  ? 

It  is  from  the  expedenoes  of  Kings  County  that  I  am  iiirit«d  Uk 
bring  my  testimony  this  evening,  and  I  ask  you  then^fore  to  follow  ai# 
through  a  l>rief  chronicle  of  facts  and  iigiire»  in  evidence  titers  For 
these  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  reports  of  the  Loc^  VcvaadUm 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  of  the  CbmmiAsioiiers  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1875,  transferring  chtldran  be* 
iween  the  ages  two  and  sixteen  years  from  public  to  private  institn* 
iions,  the  average  number  of  children  su))ported  at  public  charge  in 
Kings  County  had  l>een  about  <^00.  Precisely  S(iO,  if  I  remiemb«r  oor* 
rectly»  were  transferred  under  that  Act  on  January  1,  187$,  At  thai 
time,  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  of  Kings  County  were  less  mind- 
ful of  the  public  interests  than  at  any  time  since.  Parents  who 
were  nut  paupers  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  change  in  the  law, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Commissioners^  to  rid  thcmsolvea  of  tll« 
cent  of  supporting  their  children  until  thi*T  should  resell  wa|pk 
eamiiig  jeam,  and  in  the  live  years  from  1875  to  1H«0  the  number  of 
County  Wards  increased  from  30(>  to  1»47U.  The  wiser  hoards  which 
•neoettded  rednoed  ihxa  iiiijiiber»  in  the  Ave  yearn  following,  from  L479 
to  1,231,  at  alxmt  which  figure  the  numljercomitiiltiH]  by  the  Commii^ 
aioners  of  Charities  baa  ainoo  lamuned,  notHithstJinding  the  rapid 
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growth  of  Brooklyn  and  its  suburbs.  Many  hundred  children  have 
been  committed  every  year,  but  approximately  an  equal  number  have 
been  discharged  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  experienced  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  says,  in  their  last 
printed  report  (1892):  **  The  whole  number  of  children  for  whose  com- 
mitment to  institutions  application  was  made  to  this  department  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  1,511,  of  which  number  were  committed  only 
603.  To  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  these  figures 
may  suggest  illiberality  and  uncharitableness,  but  I  venture  the  declar- 
ation that  complete  knowledge  of  the  numerous  cases  of  non-residents, 
and  lack  of  claimed  destitution  as  shown  by  our  investigations,  would 
absolve  the  Commissioners  from  such  reflection." 

That  the  County  of  Kings  has  not  profited  as  it  should  have  done 
by  this  care  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  is  due  to  a  new  influence 
which  began  to  be  felt  in  1886,  in  the  commitment  of  children  by  magis- 
trates under  the  authority  of  the  Penal  Code.  Why  those  commit- 
ments began  at  that  special  time  does  not  appear.  Since  1885,  while 
the  number  of  dependent  children  supported  by  the  county  under 
commitment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  has  changed  only  from 
1,231  to  1,338,  the  number  under  commitment  by  magistrates  has  risen 
from  practically  none  to  1,924  on  March  1,  1893.  In  the  same  eight 
years  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  dependent  children  in 
private  institutions  in  Kings  County  have  risen  from  ^125,000  to 
^20,000,  being  about  ^100  per  year  per  child. 

This  cost  is  nearly  one-third,  and  if  unchecked  will  soon  be  more 
than  a  third,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  public  charities  of  the  county. 
For  the  children  committed  by  magistrates  generally  temain,  as  Mrs. 
Lowell  has  pointed  out,  until  they  reach  the  full  age  of  sixteen  years. 
So  it  happens  that  while  since  1875  the  population  of  Kings  County 
has  about  doubled,  the  number  of  dependent  children  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

Some  months  ago  I  undertook  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  charges  on 
which  these  commitments  by  magistrates  had  been  made.  I  infer 
from  the  paper  just  read  that  in  New  York  City  the  magistrates  largely 
refer  applications  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren for  investigation.  That  is  done  to  some  extent  in  Brooklyn  also 
by  certain  magistrates,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  dependent 
children  committed  by  magistrates  have  been  oommitt-ed  without  such 
reference,  and  in  frequent  instances  on  the  suggestion  of  a  man  who 
appears  to  make  a  business  of  securing  children  for  commitment. 

The  gentleman  who  acted  for  me  in  this  search  for  information  was 
courteously  assisted  by  many  of  the  officials  and  magistrates,  but  the 
result  of  his  investigations  was  to  teach  us  that  there  were  no  records 
in  the  hands  of  any  board  or  official  in  Kings  County  giving  the  infor- 
mation desired.     The  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  are 
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Cftri'fnlly  kept  unci  show  all  aiipHciitionH  to  them  and  in^'estigationii  Irr 
tliem,  whether  passed  on  favorably  or  otherwise.  But  no  records*  ex- 
cept iwft  to  numberti,  are  to  l>e  foiiod  of  the  children  committed  bj 
ina(ari*t rates,  apart  from  the  list  of  commitments  of  every  age  and  for 
every  offense,  from  whieh  it  would  he  an  endleas  task  to  disentangle 
the  cases  of  dependent  children*  Neither  doe^  it  appear  that  thi» 
magistrates  have  complied  with  the  x>roTi»ioDft  of  the  law  of  1878  aa 
araendcMl  in  1H79,  requiring  immediate  notice  by  them  to  the  ant  ho 
ties  }ia\ing  charge  of  the  j>oor  of  the  commitment  of  any  ehild 
vagrant,  truant  or  disorderly.  This  law  apfjears  to  have  been  OTt 
looked  until  recently  by  the  CommiHsioners  of  C'haritie«  as  well  aa  hj 
the  magistrates. 

It  results  from  the  lack  of  a  complete  record  of  commitments,  dla* 
ohmrgeHand  deaths,  that  every  year  when  the  County  Btiard  of  Estimatii^ 
ia  called  on  to  vote  the  annual  bu<lget  for  the  support  of  dependent 
children,  they  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  bills  presented  by  the  insti*, 
tntions  themselves,     lu  other  eounties  of  the  Htate  provision  ia  madttl 
for  such  a  record  by  C*hapter  'Ml  ol  the  Laws  of  1880,  but  uofortnuately 
Kings  (Vmnty  was  exempt^^d  from  the  provisions  of  this  excelleut  Act, 
which  requires  that  every  Judge  or  other  person  authorized  to  makttJ 
commitments  of  children  must  rejiort  nnch  commitments  to  the  Clerk i 
ol  the  Board  of  Hnperi'isors  within  ten  days,  and  further,  that  every  in- 
atitutioD  shall  make  a  like  report  within  ten  day^  aft^r  the  child  is  re- 
ceived, and  finally  that  such  institntion  must  immediately  report  to 
the  Slime  clerk  the  dejkth,  removal  or  diacharge  of  any  sneh  child.     I 
think  this  exemjition  of  Kings  County  must  have  been  due  to  a  mia- 
taken  idea  that  ('hapt^r  284  of  the  laws  of  the  same  year  prevent«*d 
ant/  irommitments  of  children  by  magistrates  to  private  iustitntiooa. 
It  was  (loubtlesH  the  intention  of  this  last-named  Act  to  restrict  such 
power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  although  it  did  not  fnllfj 
cover  the  subject,  but  such  effect  as  it  might  have  hail  was  pr<*veut44J 
absolutely  by  the  enactment  in    1881    of    the  Penal  Code,   by  whschl 
magistrates  in  Kings  County  are  presumably  given  the  same  jKJWers'of  ^ 
commitment  as  elsewhere  in  the  8tjite. 

The  first  need  of  Kings  County  in  this  matter  to-day  is  the  repfml  of 
this  exemption,  or  some  other  legislation  which  will  secure  a  full  pa1>- 
lie  record  in  one  place  of  all  commitments  of  children,  accessible  to  %hm  J 
Snpcrviaom  and  to  all  parties  interested.     It  is  not  even  possiblo  to*da^" 
to  aaoertain,  except  by  a  tour  of  all  the  institutions  recei\nng  childrrQ, 
whaiher  any  child  committed  by  a  magistrate  is  dead  or  alive. 

Apart  from  this  special  need  of  a  record  of  commitmenta  by  niAgia* 
trates,  Kings  C^nnty  shares  with  New  York  in  the  need  of  some  legv^« 
latioD  for  the  superviaory  control  of  the  children  thus  committ4Hl^  at 
so,  I  presume,  doea  the  rest  of  the  Htate.  While  in  New  York»  who 
city  and  county  are  one,  that  cnstodianship  might  lie  Tcst^l,  aa  Mn»l 
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Lowell  suggests,  in  a  single  official  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  in  Kings 
County  it  would,  it  appears  to  me,  most  properly  vest  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities. 

The  children  committed  by  magistrates  to  private  institutions,  apart 
from  the  few  temporarily  committed  as  witnesses,  etc.,  belong  to  one  of 
three  classes :  either  (1)  their  parents  are  avowedly  destitute,  or  (2) 
their  parents  are  esteemed  by  the  magistrates  utterly  unfit  to  guard  and 
educate  their  children,  or  (3)  the  children  themselves  have  been  way- 
ward, though  to  so  slight  an  extent  that  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the 
managers  of  the  institutions  see  any  peril  to  other  children  from  the 
enforced  association  of  one  with  another  in  institution  life.  As  to  class 
1  it  is  evident  that  the  child  should  be  discharged  as  soon  as  the 
parent  becomes  able  to  care  for  the  child  again.  As  to  class  2  it  is 
evident,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  such  a  child  cannot  too  soon  be  trans- 
ferred from  any  institution  to  family  life  in  some  home.  And  as  to 
class  3  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  either  the  waywardness  will  lessen 
to  an  extent  that  will  make  a  transference  to  family  life  (its  own  or  some 
other)  desirable,  or  increase  to  an  extent  which  will  render  association 
with  other  children  undesirable,  and  a  reformatory  necessary. 

To  secure  all  these  ends,  with  uniformity  of  action  in  behalf  of  the 
children  scattered  in  many  institutions,  and  with  proper  supervision 
of  expenditures  from  public  funds,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the 
guardianship  should  be  concentrated  somewhere.  If  there  is  no  legal 
obstacle,  I  should  certainly  advocate  giving  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  in  Kings  County  the  same  guardianship  over  children  com- 
mitted by  magistrates  to  private  institutions  in  King^  County  which 
they  have  over  the  children  committed  by  themselves.  This  concen- 
tration of  responsibility  would,  in  itself,  be  a  great  gain,  and  would 
afford  easier  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  any  abuses,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods. 

With  the  responsibility  for  all  dependent  children  concentrated,  it 
would  be  possible,  moreover,  for  volunteer  assistance  to  become  in- 
creasingly effective  in  removing  children  whose  parents  who  are  really 
improper  custodians,  to  homes  where  family  life  would  replace  the 
institutional,  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  child,  the  taxpayer  and  society 
at  large. 

I  believe  these  two  amendments  to  existing  laws,  the  one  securing  a 
complete  record  of  all  commitments  by  magistrates,  and  the  other  giv- 
ing to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  some  control  of  the  children  thus 
committed,  would  greatly  ameliorate  the  situation  in  Kings  County. 
Yet  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
entire  system  of  law  relating  to  the  commitment  and  care  of  dependent 
children  in  the  whole  State  must  be  reconsidered,  simplified  and 
amended  for  the  protection  of  all  the  interests  involved. 


HEBREW    INSTITUTIONS     FOR     DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

By  Mr.  Myeb  SrrcEK, 

Secretory,  Hebrew  BmevoUfnt  and  Orptian  A^yinm  Sorifty, 

The  gtibjeoi  of  dependent  ehildren  is  a  lurgc  ont*.  That  th<*T#  in 
muoh,  veiy  mnch,  to  be  said  upon  it»  in  proveti  hy  wUal  haft  l)€i#ii 
ntttred  here  to-day.  Few  personSt  however,  are  bi'ttor  fpialiflnd  to 
speak  authoritatively  ui>od  the  matter  than  thone  who  have  precodod 
me.  for  fttw  persons,  indeed,  have  brong^ht  to  the  subject  Huch  eamest- 
tiessof  purpose,  such  a  personal  devotion,  Hueh  clo^e  applieation.  Not 
tnanj  who  are  interested  in  pliihmthropy  have  whowu  a  jud^raent  no 
evenly  bftlaneefb  »o  keen  a  union  of  heart  and  hoatl,  as  has  Mr».  Lowell 
It  is  but  natural*  therefore,  that  those  who  follow  should  find  a  field 
that  has  been  well  garnered,  and  have  tittle  but  the  gleAoing^  to 
gather  up*  Here  we  find  our  Bible  reversed^  for  it  is  therein  com- 
manded to  the  Jews  that  when  they  have  t^^arnered  their  Itarvest,  thr 
gleaning!*  and  the  corner  of  the  field  Hhonld  be  left  for  the  poor  and 
the  stranger — the  word  stranger  meaning  the  non-,Tew8  who  aojotimed 
among  them*     In  thin  case  the  gleanings  are  left  to  the  son  of  IsraisL 

I  am  content,  however,  with  the  remnants,  as  there  is  one  eomer  of 
the  field  that  i?*  peculiarly  my  own,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the  Jews 
among  dependent  ehildren.  The  Jews,  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  were 
the  first  people  to  recognize  the  duty  of  the  eommanitT  to  the  child, 
and  particularly  the  dependent  child.  I  need  not,  before  this  a^«emblT« 
spent  of  the  peculiar  position  occtipied  by  the  Jews  among  the  «nr- 
rounding  nations  in  days  of  old.  The  Holy  Scripture*,  which 
familiar  to  you  all,  abonnd  in  commands  as  to  the  widow  and  the  fathc 
lesa,  and  the  conaervation  of  their  interesta  is  therein  made  •  ittcsvd 
dtity. 

Furthermore,  Judaism  has  always  recognized  the  peculiar  duty  of 
edneating  the  child  and  preparing  it  for  the  position  it  most  assnme 
in  the  world,  and  the  Haying  of  the  ancient  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  — 
thai  mueh^abusetl  storehuuse  of  Jewish  thought — that  the  "'  f 

the  nation  de^tends  on  the  instruetiou  of  the  childreUi  ampl^'> 
the  spirit  which  leads  the  Jewish  i>eople  to  lay  such  streas  on  the  e<in* 
cation  of  their  offspring.     These  two  faots  taken  together;  the  duty  of 
the  Jew  to  the  fatherless,  and  the  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
education  of  the  child,  explain  why  the  Jewish  or^than  asyli  '    M 

BO  warm  a  place  in  the  afTectious  of  our  pQople.     In  the  Uni 
there  are  no  doubt  more  Jewish  aaylums,  in  proportion  to  out  num- 
bers, than  are  maintained  by  any  other  denomination.     Tliere  are  Ihrw 
in  this  city,  and  one  eaoh  in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn^  Kocheater,  Phiiadal' 
phia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Pittsbn^gh,  New  Or! eana^  Cleveland  and  flaa 
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Francisco.  Besides  these,  there  is  in  Philadelphia  a  society  that  places 
orphans  in  families  and  provides  for  their  support.  This  surely  is  not 
a  bad  showing,  especially  as  nearly  all  of  these  are  supported  by  con- 
tributions of  our  co-religionists.  In  New  York  we  have  The  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  connected 
since  its  inception  in  1860  ;  of  the  other  two  I  speak  from  their  reports, 
the  Hebrew  Guardian  Society  and  the  Ladies*  Deborah  Nursery  and 
Child's  Protectory. 

These  three  institutions  support  in  all — 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 647 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 789 

Deborah  Nursery  :  Boys,  215;  girls,  142 357 

Total 1,793 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  there  was  expended  during  their  last 
fiscal  year — 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 887,454  50 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 64,920  68 

Deborah  Nursery 39,886  25 

Total «192,261  43 

Of  this  sum  the  city  furnished — 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 871,563  30 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 72,400  00 

Deborah  Nursery 39,835  29 

Total 8183,798  59 

Let  me  take  my  own  institution  as  one  typical  of  the  average  Jewish 
asylum  as  to  its  management,  although  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be 
enlarged  upon  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

We  have  in  our  institution,  647  children,  of  whom  389  are  boys  and 
258  are  girls.  Our  receipts  from  all  sources  last  year  were  8155,811.52, 
of  which  871,563.30  came  from  the  city.  Since  the  institution  of  our 
asylum,  about  3,500  children  have  been  cared  for. 

We  have  3,335  contributing  members,  from  which  source  we  received 
842,965  during  last  year.  This  does  not  include  donations  and  bequests. 
In  the  admission  of  children  we  take  none  who  have  not  been  residents 
of  the  city  at  least  a  year.  This  is  necessary  as  a  measure  of  self- pro- 
tection and  as  a  duty  to  the  local  poor.  A  most  rigid  examination  is 
made  by  our  physician  to  prevent  the  admission  of  children  having 
the  seeds  of  contagious  diseases,  and  we  have  a  detached  hospital  with 
the  most  improved  sanitary  and  culinary  appliances  where  all  cases  of 
sickness  are  perfectly  isolated. 
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Fortunately,  so  good  is  the  general  health  of  the  inmates  that  this 
hospital  is  very  rarely  nsed,  and  we  have  had  but  five  deaths  in  over 
ten  years. 

Once  admitted,  the  child  finds  a  home  in  onr  Asylum  where  its  indi- 
viduality is  encouraged  and  brought  out  as  far  as  possible,  our  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Baar,  being  a  pedagogue  of  great  experience  with  whom 
educational  work  has  been  a  life-task.  The  inmates  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  home,  and  that  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  charity. 
Beligious  instruction  is  imparted  to  them  by  competent  instructors, 
and  there  are  ample  indoor  and  outdoor  playgrounds,  where,  at  stated 
hours,  they  are  permitted  to  give  fullest  outlet  to  their  youthful  exu- 
berance, and  enjoy  themselves.  The  younger  children  are  taught  in  the 
kindergarten,  which  is  at  once  play  and  study  for  them ;  they  are  early 
taught  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  specimens  of  their  handiwork  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  institution  which  are  astonishing.  The  older  children 
(356)  have  primary  instruction  in  the  building  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  when  they  have  finished 
here  they  go  to  the  public  school — about  250  now  being  in  attendance 
and  ranking  very  high.  In  the  first  grade  there  are  nine  boys,  of  whom 
seven  stand  the  highest  in  the  class.  Children  are  kept  till  their  fif- 
teenth year,  unless  their  parents  or  guardian  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  them  sooner,  but  in  all  instances  where  the  parents  re-marry,  the 
children  are  returned  to  them.  Exception  is  made,  however,  in  cases 
where  children  show  a  special  aptitude  for  professional  or  mechanical 
pursuits,  when  they  are  maintained  longer.  Thus  we  have  three  girls 
of  the  Normal  College,  twelve  boys  of  the  City  College,  one  of  whom 
won  a  seven-years'  Pulitzer  scholarship  last  summer,  two  boys  studying 
for  the  ministry,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Fifteen 
boys  and  thirteen  girls  are  instructed  in  our  Commercial  Class,  learn- 
ing bookko(»piug,  typewriting,  and  shorthand.  Eleven  boys  are  pur- 
suing a  course  at  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute.  We  have  our  own 
bakery  at  the  asylum,  both  for  reasons  of  economy  and  to  enable  some 
of  the  boys  to  learn  the  trade.  We  have  a  Military  Cadet  Corps  formed 
of  180  inmates,  whose  drilling  and  marching  won  for  them  the  first  prize 
at  the  Centennial  Parade ;  and  a  brass  band  of  fifty  which  discourses 
excelhmt  music,  and  who  are,  in  addition  to  their  vocation, 
enabled  to  use  this  knowledge  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  girls  are 
taught  housework,  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  stenography  and 
typewriting,  whichever  their  talents  be.st  fit  them  for,  so  that  they  can 
enter  the  field  of  wage-earners,  and  any  special  trait  that  a  boy  or  girl 
may  develop  is  encouraged.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  when  tin*  children  are  retained  in  the  institution  to  pursue 
these  further  studies,  they  are  sui)i)orted  from  funds  specially  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  philanthropists. 

I  have  often  heard  the  complaints  made  that  children  who  have  been 
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brought  up  in  an  asylum  do  not  in  after  life  evince  any  love  for  their 
foster  home,  but  rather  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  same.  I  think 
this  depends  on  the  institution.  Our  Jewish  asylums  are  for  the  most 
part  Jewish  homes  in  fact;  and  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  sister  insti- 
tutions outside  of  New  York,  former  inmates,  when  they  have  risen  in 
the  world,  have  been  proud  of  the  places  that  have  given  them  a  start 
in  life.  Ours  have  formed  a  society  of  ex-inmates,  in  memory  of  a 
dear  man  whose  life  was  a  record  of  devotion  to  the  institution,  and 
they  interest  themselves  in  its  welfare,  many  of  them  being  contribu- 
ting members  of  our  institution. 

Another  feature  of  our  institution,  one  I  have  never  heard  of  any- 
where else,  is  the  Dowry  Fund. 

We  have  a  Dowry  Fund  with  which  former  inmates,  girls,  when 
they  marry,  are  given  a  start  in  life.  Our  Ladies*  Sewing  Society, 
connected  with  the  institution,  provides  the  necessary  wearing  apparel, 
bedding  and  house  linens,  a  home  being  partially  prepared  for  them 
and  modestly  furnished.  This  encourages  marriage  for  many  who 
earn  enough  for  support,  but  not  enough  to  fit  themselves  out,  and 
many  worthy  young  men  who  make  an  honest  living  by  honest  toil, 
but  cannot  earn  enough  to  furnish  a  home. 

As  to  the  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  Catholic  and 
Jewish  children  in  institutions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  past  twenty -five  years  the  immigration  has  been  mainly  from  Ireland, 
Italy  and  Russia.  The  first  two  have  sent  us  almost  altogether 
Catholics,  and  the  last,  Jews.  Furthermore,  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  has  sent  us  a  population  broken  in  spirit  and  body  by 
long  years  of  unchristian  doing.  The  Jewish  population  in  this  city, 
which  was  placed  at  less  than  60,000  seventy  years  ago,  has  reached  a 
number  of  300,000  or  more. 

When,  in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Jews 
wished  to  settle  in  this  city,  he  permitted  it  only  on  the  condition 
that  they  take  care  of  their  own  sick  and  poor.  That  they  have  faith- 
fully kept  this  covenant  to  this  day,  except  only  in  the  case  of  depend- 
ent children,  such  monuments  as  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  unsectarian  ; 
the  Montefiore  Home,  unsectarian ;  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm, 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  the  Lebanon  Hospital,  and  many  other  institutions 
too  numerous  to  mention,  will  bear  evidence  and  are  proud  records  to 
that  effect. 

I  differ,  with  all  duo  regard  to  the  fair  essayist,  in  placing  dependent 
children  in  smaller  institutions,  for  the  number  of  the  same  would 
have  to  be  largely  increased  and  the  expense  of  administration  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion,  even  supposing  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  persons  could  be  found  whose  capability  for  superintendence 
could  be  secured. 


We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  bends  of  asylums  compelenl 
to  fill  the  positiooB. 

1  fully  at^ree  with  Mrs,  Lowell  as  to  the  supervUion  by  coucity  paid 
ofRoers,  and  I  w^oiilil  sti-ougly  ur^^e  women  to  ^l  the  plAoe ;  for  io  tbo 
first  instance  their  services  i-au  Ik*  had  at  less  expense  tlmn  maleA*  I 
hcliove  they  would  do  the  work  uiore  thoroughly,  and  they  are  ce^ 
taiuly  less  amenable  to  political  iutluence,  which  so  mtich  prevailB  In 
our  political  system. 

I  have  exceeded  my  time  allowed,  or  I  should  be  pleased  to  t<»U  nl 
the  various  occupations  in  which  our  former  inmates  are  employed, 
the  success  they  have  met  with,  the  good  and  thrifty  citii&ens  they  have 
become,  and  further  evidence  of  gratitude  many  have  shown.  Urmt* 
itade ;  that,  indeed^  is  the  highest  reward  any  of  us  look  for  who  are 
mtereatcd  in  extending  a  helping  hand.  Too  rarely,  aIaa  I  do  we  fttid 
it.  Yet  we  feel,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  said,  *'Ood  is  pleued  with  no 
musie  below  so  much  as  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  r^UeTod  widow 
and  an p ported  orphans. 


THE     COMMITMENT    OF    DEPENDENT    CHIL- 
DREN   IN    NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 

By  Hon.  Ki^sbiikiib  T.  Gmbut, 

FrtskUiU  qf  n<  New  York  Sockty  for  <A«  Pr^mrUhn  qf  Ch*f%  to  VMIdrwrn. 

If  that  grand  old  Roman,  Major^General  Morgan  Lewis,  who  rmxm 
ago  laid  the  foundation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  C'ity  of  New  York,  were  to  arise  from  his  grave  preniiliiteljv 
ami  be  informed  that  dnrtng  the  past  month  the  Board  of  fBrtimtt^ 
and  Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York  had  appfopfiitod 
95,50t>flMX)  from  the  money  of  the  city  for  the  purpose,  not  of  erection 
but  of  maintaining,  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,  his  fini 
sensation  would  be»  undoubtedly,  a  most  pleasurable  one.  But  if  he  wera 
enbaequeatly  to  make  a  tour  through  the  public  schools  of  the  City  at 
New  York  and  tind  tliat  what  he  originally  intended,  namely,  the  fnr- 
nishiug  of  the  cliildren  of  the  City  of  New  York»  without  diserimiiie^ 
tioD  as  to  nationality  or  class,  with  a  free  elementary  education,  sdme- 
times  called  the  three  R*s — reading,  *ritiug  and  'rithmetio — ^in  order 
that  thereby  they  might  he  enabled,  when  arriving  at  their  majority.  ibO 
far  as  the  men  are  ooncemed,  to  intelligently  exercise  the  eh^^tivs 
franeliij^e*  and  so  far  a^^  the  women  are  oonc«med,  to  attend  t 
nary  duties  of  life,  had  been  most  lamentably  perverted,  1  '  <i 

gentleman's  admiration  for  the  amount  appropriated  would  be  tiuned 
to  wrath  when  he  found  how  the  money  was  expended. 
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For  the  system  to-day  oonsists  in  over-ednoating  the  children  of 
the  po  or  beyond  what  their  future  necessities  in  life  require,  and  in 
the  glorification  of  the  teachers  employed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
expens>e  of  the  city.  And  while  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  education  of  the  few  whose  brains 
enable  them  to  be  proper  subjects  for  such  education,  in  order  that 
they  m»y  fill  more  advanced  positions  in  life  than  their  birth  or  sur- 
roundings seem  to  justify,  yet  the  fact  that  the  City  of  New  York 
to-day  appropriates,  under  the  law,  no  less  than  330,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Industrial  Schools  by  that  excellent  private  charity, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  order  to  care  for  children  who  are  not 
included  in  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  public  school  system 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  shows  that  the  children  do  not  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  that  system.*  And  if  that  great  old  Governor  were  to 
learn,  in  addition,  that  only  $1,666,000  was  appropriated  in  charities, 
to  clothe,  educate,  maintain,  and  in  some  cases  reform,  the  dependent 
children  of  the  poor,  presenting  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  enormous 
appropriation  for  their  public  education  only,  his  language,  if  he  could 
speak,  would  be  emphatic  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Before  commencing  the  consideration  of  the  subject  which  I  am 
about  to  bring  to  your  attention,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  so-called  economy  of  charity  which  restricts  the  appro- 
priation of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of  children  in  institutions 
to  the  minimum  amount  required  to  prevent  the  child  from  suffering 
from  absolute  starvation.  There  seems  to  be  a  theory  at  the  present 
day  that  political  economy  is  the  proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
charitable  appropriations  ;  and  there  are  those  who  begrudge  to  the 
institutions  having  the  care  of  children  the  present  per  capita  allow- 
ances upon  the  idea  that  the  city  is  wasting  its  money,  because  the 
children  might  be  maintained  for  very  much  less ;  which  means 
inferior  food,  inadequate  accommodation,  under-salaried  officials,  and 
general  incompetency  of  the  institution  as  a  result.  And  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  administration  of  all  city  charities,  the 
best  illustration  as  to  what  it  means  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
county  overseer  of  the  poor  who,  when  waited  on  by  a  committee,  to 
explain  his  charge  against  the  county  for  the  care  of  110  inmates  of  the 
poorhouse  when  only  ten  of  that  number  were  found  in  the  house, 
triumphantly  pushed  up  the  window,  pointed  to  the  adjacent  grave- 
yard, and  requested  the  committee  to  number  the  tombstones,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  administered  his  trust,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  county  would  be  relieved  from  their  further  sup- 
port in  the  future. 

To  my  mind  the  City  of  New  York  can  well  afford  to  spend,  not 
$1,000,000,  but,  if  necessary,  $5,000,000,  in  the  support,  care  and  training 
of  the  destitute  and  indigent  and  dependent  children  in  the  City  of  New 
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Tork.     Oue  child  oetjlet^teilt  Dot  ftimply  in  its  common  sebool  «?^i 
tion,  but  in  it»  moral  ami  religious  traiuin^,  mfty  reHiiit  iu  tli  9 
daction  of  a  daagerous  cTiiuiniil,  wliof»e  misdeedH  may  oo^t  tlw  (!7itjf 
New  York  ten  times  the  amount  which  it  would  have  cost  to  wdnc 
and  train  him  before  conviction. 

I  have  only  to  point  to  the  history  of  th*^  past  to  ein]fh«iiii» 
]tl8tne«8  of  my  view  in  that  connection.  On  the  othor  hand,  I  i|a 
to  aay,  and  to  be  understood  a»  najingf  that  reckk«Hs  extrarmnmiKM*  1 
not  to  be  countenanced.  But  until  It  ia  shown,  we  must  lj«iMr  tft  I 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  educating  a  de|>eml«ail  i 
dc»eplj  saturated  as  it  oft<^n  is  with  the  moral  soot  and  mire  which' 
fastena  upon  it  even  in  itn  early  years,  and  which  tftk«»  yt-ars  to 
eradicate,  and  one  whose  mind  ia  like  a  sheet  of  white  pai»^r,  *v 
ceptible  of  retaining  any  impression  you  may  make  upon  it,  and  whc 
future  life  will  reflect  the  pnrity  of  its  past  earerr;  because  th* 
dependent  chikUen  rarely  have  a  pure  paht  career.  Most  of  them  1 
taken  from  au  atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime,  and  if  they  havo  aii| 
education  at  all  it  is  hardly  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  moral  d 
tincHona,  and  very  many  of  them  are  absolutely  ign*)nuit,  mentally 
ami  morally,  and  some  hardly  believe  that  there  is  a  CJod*  Ho  that  in 
dealing  with  thin  question  of  children,  you  cannot  undertake  to  dfsalj 
with  them  as  though  it  were  a  quite  simple  question  of  the  Stat4«  pajf 
ing  %  oart^Afi  amount  of  money  in  order  to  rid  itself  of  the  educ^tioii" 
Bud  mam  of  a  certain  number  of  factors  in  its  government;  or  wheni 
lilt  Bkmte  ia  called  upon  to  get  rid  of  what  might  otherwise  b^  a 
dangerous  class,  to  place  them  in  some  educating  institution,  whore 
they  may  be  ground  and  turned  out  as  Indian  meal  is  turned  out,  fit 
for  some  purpose,  but  not  always  tit  for  the  purpose  for  which,  it 
created. 

Now,  the   system   of  commitments   in   the   City  of  New  York 
been»  after  a  long  numbr^r  of  vearH,  reduced  to  one  which  is  ea 
apprehended,  which  is  perfectly  detinite  in  its  provisions,  one  whio 
has  only  to  be  read  to  he  understood,  and  one  where  if  corruptions,^ 
or  if  matters  requiring  correction,  do  exist,  they  are  very  oa«y  inde^^l  to 
find  out. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  five  olaaaes  of  children,  all  under  Hnm 
age  of  sixteen,  who  are  proper  subjects  under  the  statutes  of  thtal 
for  commitment;  two  of  these  are  temp«>mry  and  thr««tf  are  pcrmana 
The  two  claaaee  of  temporary  commit meuta  are  either  trausitznt  (IVnal 
Code,  J  291),  that  is  (1),  pending  an  mveHtigation,  when?  children  aw 
committed  to  an  institution  temporanly,  before  the  facts  uf  the  om9 
and  the  surroundings  are  ascertained;  or  (2)  where  thov  have  been  Iba 
aubji>cts  or  witnesses  of  crime  and  their  testimony  i*  det^med  neceatitry 
to  aooure  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  Hxperiencft  has  ahown  that 
where  a  child  is  a  witness  of  a  crime^  or  is  itaelf  the  subject  of  a  ortmo. 
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and  its  testimony  is  essential  for  the  conviction  of  that  offender,  if  left 
either  with  its  parents  or  its  guardians,  it  is  subjected  to  the  dangers 
either  of  haying  its  testimony  tampered  with  purposely  or  of  being 
removed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  those  interested,  and 
in  that  way  practically  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  And  hence  these 
two  classes  of  children  require  during  such  time  to  be  provided  with 
food,  shelter  and  forcible  detention. 

The  second  class  of  temporary  commitments  are  the  ''suspects," 
or  where  children  are  charged  with  crime,  but  their  guilt  or  innocence 
has  not  been  determined.  Formerly  these  children  were  committed  to 
jail  in  the  counties,  or,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  temporarily  to  the 
station  houses  or  to  the  city  prison.  They  were  allowed  to  commingle 
with  those  charged  with  crime  and  with  actual  criminals,  and  they 
learned  frequently  in  one  single  day's  detention  more  wickedness 
than  a  year  in  a  reformatory  would  counteract.  And  hence  it  was  not 
long  since  this  excellent  Association  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  ap^ 
propriation  of  money  to  provide  a  place  for  the  children  of  this  great 
city  charged  with  crime,  or  who  were  witnesses  in  a  case  for  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals,  where  they  could  be  cared  for.  And  the  law  has 
been  amended,  so  that  at  the  present  time  (Penal  Code,  {291,  Subdivision 
6)  children  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be  placed  in  prisons,  except  in 
cases  of  felony.  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  which  has  recently 
received  the  capacity  to  do  so,  has  arranged  with  the  police  for  the 
reception  of  such  children  as  are  charged  with  crime,  and  of  those 
suspected  of  having  committed  crime,  in  order  to  save  these  children 
from  surroundings  so  corrupting. 

There  are  three  classes  of  permanent  commitments:  First  (Penal 
Code,  g  291),  of  those  children  who  are  destitute,  being  either  orphans 
or  whose  parents  or  relatives  are  unable  properly  to  provide  for  them, 
and  these  children  require  shelter,  food  and  education.  Because, 
while  the  law  treats  the  parent  as  primarily  the  proper  custodian  of 
the  child,  yet  where  the  parent  for  any  reason  is  incompetent  to  pro- 
vide for  the  child  that  amount  of  food  which  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  physical  condition,  or  the  shelter  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  preservation  of  its  life,  or  the  education  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  criminal,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  some  place  must  be  provided  for  that  child,  and  the 
law  selects  homes  and  institutions  duly  incorporated  for  that  purpose. 

The  second  class  are  the  children  who  are  ill-treated  (Penal  Code,  }j 
288-292);  where  the  parents  are  well  able  to  support  them,  but  are  (1) 
either  vicious  or  not  proper  guardians;  or  (2)  utilize  them  for  or 
expose  them  to  illegal  practices;  or  (3)  ill-treat  them  or  withhold  from 
them  proper  food  or  shelter,  and  (4)  where  children  are  ill  and  their 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  them  with  proper  medical  treatment. 
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All  tliese  require  sbelter,  food  and  Bometunes  medical  treatment  and 
eduriitioD, 

The  thij^d  ftud  laat  class  are  the  deltjiqueniM^  who  have  been  oon- 
vioted  of  crime  or  immorality,  and  these  need  reformation  in  addition 
to  food,  shelter  and  education. 

So  that  you  will  see,  pnu^ieallv,  so  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned, the  commitments  are  either  temporary,  i*'here  the  object  of 
the  detention  is  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  child  until  final  diapoai- 
tion  of  its  ease  is  made,  so  far  an  it  is  eoneerned ;  or,  permanent,  where 
a  snbstitnte  is  aeleoted  by  law  in  place  of  the  parent,  who  is  incom* 
petent  to  care  for  the  child.  The  hist  are  the  most  serious  class  to  deal 
with,  for  if  the  child  is  simply  taken  away  from  its  evil  surroundings^ 
and  has  nothing  furnished  as  a  substitute  for  the  parental  care,  it 
followH  that  that  child  simply  crvHtalUzes  in  the  evU  ways  it  haa  bp«n 
brought  up  in,  and  gocft  still  further  along  the  road  it  has  been  travel- 
ing, and  it  is  not  elevated  from  vice  by  the  neglect  of  those  charged 
with  iU  care. 

Now,  these  commitments  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  either  madt 
by  consent  or  at  the  instance  of  the  parents,  or  they  are  made  hj 
judicial  authority,  that  is^  they  must  be  made  by  a  justice  of  the 
Stipreme  Court,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  General  Seaaioiia 
(which  are  criminal  courts,  as  yon  know),  or  one  of  the  jK>Uee  jnsitoea 
iD  this  city  (Code  Crim.  Proc.,  (  147,  Hubd.  7). 

Not  many  years  ago  the  practice  obtained  of  allowing  comnuimenta 
to  l>e  made  by  the  ordinary  civil  justices,  which  led  to  great  abnaca* 
Certain  institutions  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  parents  who  were 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children  and  then  presenting  the  case  liefone 
a  civil  jnaliee*  who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  whose 
mind  was  ooenpied  with  other  matters,  and  the  institutions  in  that 
manner  were  flllod  with  children,  the  facts  of  whose  cases  were  II9W 
investigated,  and  thci^e  children  were  forced  upon  the  city  aa  a  mallur 
of  expense  so  that  the  institutions  might  be  fiUed,  and  the  chOdr^ 
were  held  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  insiititutions  instead  of  the  beneHl  ol 
the  children.  But  all  that  has  been  done  away  with  now,  and  ovary 
coouniiment  muj^t  be  made,  unless  it  is  made  by  the  consent  of  tb« 
parents,  or  the  child  is  voluntarily  received  by  the  institution  At  tta 
cywn  expense,  by  the  judicial  act  of  a  judicial  officer  after  a  oarofnl 
amination  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Wlien  the  commitment  is  by  consent,  the  parent  takes  the  child 
directly  to  the  institution  and  there  formally  turns  over  the  child  to 
the  care  of  the  institution,  unless  the  institution  is  to  charge  the  main- 
touance  of  the  child  to  the  city,  in  which  case  an  examination  mu««t  li« 
had.  Except,  for  instance,  in  a  trial  for  felony,  the  cdiild,  who  ha*  Immui 
a  vritness  in  the  case,  and  from  its  stuttnneuls  madi'  in  the  cane  has 
shown  its  own  depravity,  and  the  drcumstancee   which    led  to 
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depravity,  and  oonneotion  with  the  felony  in  question — there  the 
magistrate  presiding  over  the  trial  would  be  justified  in  making  a  com- 
mitment of  the  child  on  the  evidence  before  him  without  the  necessity 
of  going  through  a  separate  examination  of  the  child,  because  exami- 
nation had  already  been  had.  Those  are  commitments  which  are  some- 
times made  by  the  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions. 

Excepting  in  those  cases,  the  following  course  is  adopted.  The 
party  interested  applies  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  issues  a 
formal  order  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  in  this  city  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  facts  to  him. 
Those  orders  are  not  deliveied  by  an  officer,  but  are  sent  to  the  Society, 
and  an  officer  is  delegated  by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Society 
to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  and  report  in  writing 
to  the  magistrate  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  child.  Those 
reports  very  often  indeed  disclose  remarkable  facts.  Sometimes  they 
show  where  a  i>erson  has  applied  to  have  a  child  committed,  claim- 
ing that  he  is  a  widower  and  destitute,  that  the  individual  in  question 
has  come  from  an  adjoining  State  with  a  large  ready-made  family  of 
children,  whom  he  could  not  get  rid  of  in  that  State  at  its  expense.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  second  wife  who  objects  to 
the  ready-made  family  as  a  part  of  the  dower,  and  his  only  method  of 
overcoming  those  objections  is  to  plant  the  children  on  the  City  of  New 
York  for  support,  so  that  he  is  free  to  marry  again  and  raise  another 
family  for  the  city  to  care  for.  An  investigation  exposes  those  facts, 
and  in  such  cases,  upon  such  report,  a  commitment  does  not  follow. 

Another  very  favorite  resource  is  where  the  parents  have  just  arrived 
from  abroad  with  a  large  family  and  they  find  that  this  family  inter- 
feres with  their  obtaining  service  or  work  here.  Formerly  these 
mothers  complained  of  destitution,  and,  no  examination  being  made, 
the  children,  who  were  foreigners,  were  committed  to  institutions  and 
became  a  charge  upon  the  city,  and  the  parents  secured  places  as 
servants.  And  their  friends  even  exported  them  from  other  cities,  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  means  of  transportation  and  even  railroad  fares, 
in  order  that  they  might  arrive  in  the  great  City  of  New  York  whose 
generosity  knew  no  end.  That  this  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists  is 
because  all  these  cases  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  officers  of  our 
Society,  and  on  the  facts  being  made  known  to  the  magistrates,  the 
city  is  not  allowed  to  assume  such  children's  support. 

After  the  report  has  been  made  to  him,  the  magistrate  proceeds 
judicially  with  the  case.  Very  frequently  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
report  and  requires  further  information,  and  the  child  is  remanded 
meanwhile  to  this  Society,  which  retains  the  child  at  its  own  expense, 
and  a  further  investigation  is  made  and  the  further  facts  presented  to 
the  magistrate.  When  he  is  prepared  to  act,  the  parties  are  all  notified 
to  come  into  court,  the  child  is  brought  before  him,  and  they  are 
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examitiod*  first  of  aU»  o-^  to  what  the  reliiTion  of  thp  parents  is,  the  rala 
of  Itiw  l>eing  tliat  the  reliji^^um  of  the  father  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
luuther  in  the  selection  of  an  itiiititution  to  care  for  the  ehild,  and 
when*  the  parents  are  of  the  Maine  relipon,  of  eonrae  there  is  no  qnt5*»tton* 
The  law  then  providen  that  the  ehild  be  sent  away  to  some  Ln^titiition. 
as  nearly  as  practicable  where  its  directors  are  of  the  name  n*li^*iUA 
Ittith  as  the  parentis  of  the  eliild,  which  experience  with  ehild  re  u  has 
shown  to  be  very  wiwe  and  proper;  first  of  all,  beeanae  there  is  hardly  a 
reli^oiirt  denomination,  whether  Homau  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Hebrew* 
that  haH  not  taken  in  Home  way  aome  pauiH  with  their  young  to  instil 
into  them  at  an  early  age  the  jiriueiple^s  of  their  particular  faith*  Now, 
if  the  queHtioD  of  religion  is  not  considered,  the  hold  the  ^breetor«  of 
the  institution  have  upon  the  child  in  absoluU^ly  lont.  If  the  child  is 
sent  into  a  different  religioiiH  instittitiou,  that  is,  one  conducted  nnder 
a  flitferent  faith,  exi>erienee  has  shown  that  they  have  to  learn  all  over 
again.  Beean»e  when  yon  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  a  childf  the 
f&ct  that  a  ehild  possesies  more  faith  at  an  early  age  than  Liter  on — 
the  faith  of  a  child  being  usually  inverHely  proportional  to  itii  je^n — 
you  will  reailily  see  what  an  influence  the  religiuus  faith  liaA  upon  a 
chihl  in  starting  it  aright  in  its  training^  what  an  enormous  factor  in  itA 
fMlneation  is  the  giving  it  something  definite  to  believe,  and  which  it  bjui 
probably  learned  from  its  parents  it  ought  to  believe,  and  the  ehild 
shouhl  Vie  placed  in  that  institution  which  will  enable  its  Aiib«eqneQl 
education  to  proceed  on  that  basis,  ami  it  oucrht  to  result  in  something 
morc^  than  the  vag-ue  belief  that  there  is  a  Deity^  and  that  the  world 
was  not  uta<le  by  chauee* 

After  an  exannuation  mlo  the  religion  of  the  child  ha*i  btN»n  madev 
then  tbe  i|uestion  is,  which  is  the  bi'st  institution  for  the  child  among 
all  the  inHtitutions  in  the  t'lty  of  Kew  York:  and  which  has  the  eapa* 
cilT  fur  the  reception  of  the  chihl»  Xearly  every  institntiou  to  which 
children  are  conuaitted  furuisheR  the  New  York  Soeietv  for  the  Preveo- 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children  with  a  monthly  Htatemeut  sm  to  how  they  ftrt 
situated,  as  to  e  vis  ting  capacity,  as  they  are  sometimes  i>vererow<kld 
and  are  unable  to  receive  any  more.  Sometimes  there  is  an  iufertioua 
or  eoutagions  disease,  and  of  this  they  notify  us,  and  sometimisa  thry 
have  sufli<*ient  room  in  which  they  can  accommodate  children  of  one 
•ex  and  not  of  the  other.  There  is  hardly  a  time  when  the  ollloon 
of  our  Society  are  not  thoroughly  postwl  preciselv  where  thers  U  Ml 
inntitution  of  the  jiroper  denomination  which  will  1h>  able  to  rtpcolir^ 
the  ehild  in  (Question,  This  knowledge  fa4.*ilitates  the  matter  of  s«iid* 
ing  the  ehild  to  the  institution;  otherwise,  yon  will  rrm«lily  B^m^  till 
were  not  for  this  infonnation  the  child  might  travel  from  one  insiit 
tion  to  another  until  it  found  one  which  wonld  bf  in  a  eoudilt4iii  I 
receive  it.     The  system  now  adopted  has  been  working  for  nome  llmr 

Then  after  the  magistrate  has  made  in  exmmi nation*  and  afler  li 
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satisfied  that  the  rhild  is  a  proper  RnTijeot  for  commitment,  the  official 
fonn  of  commitmeut  is  made  <mt  and  the  child  deliver«^d  to  the  insti- 
tution, usually  by  an  officer  of  thia  sodetj.  Where  commitment  is 
not  made  on  short  notice^  the  child  iiauallv  remains  imder  the  cure  of 
this  ftociety  at  its  expense  until  the  commitment  is  efFectcil  which 
will  act  aa  a  final  commitment;  for  nndcr  the  Rtatute  (Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  ^^  740-771),  the  parent,  or  those  having  the  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  child,  has  the  ri*<ht  alisolntely,  Tftitliiu  thirty  days  after 
the  final  commitment,  to  ajjpeal  thcTcfrom  to  the  C'ourt  of  General 
Sessions  upon  the  law  and  upon  the  faeta^  and  then  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Such  apx**^^^*^  are  required 
to  be  made  on  notice  to  the  institution,  to  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  atnl  to  the  District  At.toruey, 
so  that  no  collision  between  the  District  Attorney  and  our  Society  will 
occur,  or  between  the  institution  and  those  anxious  to  get  the  child 
out,  antl  all  are  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument  and  all  are 
entitled  to  appeal  from  the  decision. 

After  the  children  are  committed,  they  are  received  and  main- 
tained in  the  institution  until  tlicy  are  discharged  therefrom  or  trans- 
ferred  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  a  home  or  el kc where.  That  is  to 
Bay,  when  they  get  to  be  too  large  to  derive  practical  boiiciit  from 
the  institution,  the  latter,  in  very  many  cases,  has  the  power  by 
special  charter  to  transfer  the  child  to  a  proper  home  in  the  West. 
This  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  N«>w  York  Juvenile  Asylum  and 
others.  And  children  are  also  discharged  to  their  jiarents  when  the 
latter  are  able  to  care  for  them,  for  the  cliild  is  rarely  retained  when 
the  parents  are  able  to  support  it  and  applies  for  its  discharge ;  and 
they  are  discharged  at  all  times  on  the  order  of  the  Court.  Now,  you 
will  readily  understand  the  difflcnlty  in  the  c*se,  if  a  child  is  rescued 
from  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime  and  is  placed  in  an  institution 
and  is  kept  there  only  a  mouth  or  two  and  then  discharged.  The 
last  stage  of  the  child  is  worse  than  the  first.  Not  only  does  it  intei** 
fere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  institution  for  the  children  per- 
manently sent  there,  but  the  tlilBculty  in  the  case  is  that  the  child  has 
not  remaiued  long  enough  to  acquire  any  permanent  benefit.  And 
more  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  reformation  is  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  fallen  girls  in  the  two  excellent  institutions,  the  House 
of  the  Good  She]dierd  (Catholic),  and  the  House  of  Mercy  (Prutestant). 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  unfortunate  girl  has  snffiricotly 
progressed  in  education  in  order  tj^e  able  to  resist  temptation  when 
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■child  is  safe  to  be  again  released.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  deal  of  the  ontory  against  the  managers  of  benevolent 
institutions  for  nndnly  retaining  the  children  in  the  institutions  when 
their  release  is  asked  for,  is  unjnst,  and  that  this  detention  arises  in 
more  cases  from  a  conscientious  feeling  that  those  managers  do  not 
like  to  take  the  risk  of  discharg^g  a  child  from  the  institution  unless 
they  are  quite  sure  that  the  chUd  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  discharge. 
Very  frequently  requests  for  discharge  by  parents  are  based  on  personal 
motives;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  child  is  placed  in  the  institution  at 
no  charge  to  the  parent.  When  the  child  becomes  fourteen  or  fifteeii 
years  old,  and  can  be  useful  in  the  household,  and  perhaps  bring  in 
money  to  the  parent,  the  parent  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  great  desire 
to  restore  the  child  to  home  influences  in  order  that  the  child  may  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  of  home.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  cogent 
reasons  why  the  board  of  managers  of  institutions  hesitate  to  restore 
children  to  their  parents  who  have  previously  shown  no  fitness  to  be 
entrusted  with  their  care,  and  whose  neglect  in  that  respect  has  often 
been  the  primary  cause  of  their  downfall.  In  view  of  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  entrust  the  care  of  these  children  to  private  in- 
dividuals, but  that  they  should  be  absolutely  in  the  charge  and  under 
the  control  of  public  officers,  I  would  say  that  children  are  not  like  so 
many  tin  soldiers  who  can  be  moved  in  and  out  of  an  institution  at 
will,  but  each  one  requires  special  treatment  and  care.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  individual  child  that  must  be  governed,  individually,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  child. 

The  institutions  receive  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children 
from  various  sources.  First  from  private  individuals,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  accrues  from  gifts  and  legacies,  for  the  charitable  do 
not  readily  forget  the  institutions  they  are  connected  with  when  they 
are  about  to  die.  Legacy  after  legacy  is  left  to  all  our  best-conducted 
institutions,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  money  so  bequeathed  testi- 
fies to  and  proves  this  fact,  that  the  charitable  in  this  city  are  numbered 
by  the  millions,  and  although  the  amounts  they  donate  may  not  l)e 
large*  at  one  particular  time,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  anyone  did  under- 
take to  collect  the  statistics  sho^^-ing  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
})een  left  to  our  various  charitable  institutions,  that  the  amount  would 
be  perfectly  amazing. 

In  the  second  pla(re  money  is  frequently  received  from  the  parent 
by  order  of  the  committing  magistrate,  when  the  facts  show  that  he  is 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  the  child.  For  in- 
stance, a  laboring  man,  has  a  wife  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating licjuors,  or  ])erlia])s  a  widower  has  no  home  and  no  way  in 
which  he  can  take  care  of  children.  His  whole  time  is  engaged  in  earn- 
ing the  scanty  jnttauce  to  support  life,  but  he  earns  something  ;  he 
works  and  gets  a  salary.     And  where  that  salary  is  shown  to  be  larger 
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than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  support  and  maintenance,  the 
police  magistrates  have  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  an  order,  which  is 
authorized  by  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  {  921  (Penal  Code, 
23  291,  288)  compelling  the  parent  to  pay  to  the  institution  where  the 
ohild  is  committed,  weekly  or  monthly,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
the  institution  is  bound  to  credit  to  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  bills 
presented  to  the  Comptroller.  Until  quite  recently  these  payments 
were  made  to  the  institutions  through  The  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children;  and  the  parents  are  liable  to  crim- 
inal prosecution  if  they  do  not  pay.  You  may  gain  some  idea  of  ft, 
when  I  say  to  you  that  the  amount  actually  collected  in  the  past  year 
was  $7,733.75.  That  is  what  the  City  of  New  York  realized  last  year 
from  these  orders  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Then,  again,  money  is  received  by  the  institutions  from  the  city, 
either  by  direct  statute  or  hjper  capita  allowance,  allowed  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Apportionment. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  very  accurajiely  a  list  of  com- 
mitments to  these  institutions,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  from 
the  years  1876  to  1892  there  has  not  been  such  a  very  large  amount  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  annually  committed. 
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making  the  total  number  of  children  committed  43,761. 

An  institution  is  not  allowed  to  receive  money  for  children  from 
the  city,  unless  either  it  is  authorized  to  so  receive  it  by  special 
statute,  or  unless  it  is  a  corporation  whose  incorporation  has  been 
duly  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  that  purpose  (Laws 
of  1883,  Chap.  446),  so  that  a  party  of  individuals  cannot  gather  to- 
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gitllier  and  incorporate  into  a  f^oeiety  or  a  corporation  and  then  ns 
06iT6  children  on  commit uieat  autl  mak<»  tlie  city  pay  for  thenK  It  i» 
a  valuable  safeguard  and  puts  i\w  rf^Byionaihility  of  authorizing  snch 
ioHtitiitiouH  on  the  State  Boai'd  of  C'harities. 

The  principle  on  which  the  right  t<i  diacharge  the  oluid  is  ve«t«Hl 
in  thtf  ruana^ors  of  the  institution  i^  this:  In  the  Hmt  place,  Xmmt 
in  mind,  that  while  the  managers  of  these  iiisiitntioaii  art?  not  el^'ctiyl 
by  the  public^  and  arc  not  appointed  by  those  who  hold  p<)litic<al 
officOf  yet  they  do  not  and  are  not  permitted  to  receive  any  pi^cn- 
niary  benefit  from  the  institution,  or  any  peonniary  consideration  for 
their  ser^^ices.  They  are  bound  to  l>e  disinterested.  They  do  not  j>er- 
form  a  perfunctory  office.  They  are  selected  by  their  incorporatom, 
and  there  is  a  geuerons  rivalry  among  institutions  as  to  the  claaa  and 
character  of  the  men  they  select.  You  would  tind  it  extremely  diffi* 
onlt  if  you  examined  the  old  standard  institutions  in  this  city  for  yeara 
back  on  the  lists  of  the  boards  of  directors  to  find  one  single  ind 
Tidual  there  in  whom  you  would  not  place  the  higheat  oonHdeDC 
They  are  the  men  who  give  money  and  do  not  receive  it.  Tliey  ajno  th#" 
men  who  would  not  accept  money  as  compensation  for  their  service  if 
it  were  ottered  them.  They  give  their  time  and  their  talents  and  tht^ir 
study  without  charge.  They  are  cdty  men.  well-known  blinkers,  brokrrnt 
lawyers*  and  some  are  presidents  of  largo  moneyed  corporatio&a, 
Tliey  will  \iMkve  their  business  and  spend  two  hours  in  one  oi  thei*e  in- 
stitutions itivestigatiuK  and  questioning  with  s  degree  of  care  and  with 
such  a  degree  of  common  Bt^nse  a»  you  rarely  find.  No  money  wiJl  pay 
that  elas^  of  men.  You  cannot  get  them  Uy  servo  in  jiolitical  i»fllce;  ihey 
do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  unfortunately  for  the  city,  accept  political 
office.  And  that  is  the  secret  to-day  of  the  strength  of  the  institutions 
in  this  city  for  the  care  of  children,  the  high  moral  and  social  ataoding 
and  character  for  integrity  of  their  oMoem.  And  in  adiliticm  to  thk 
but  but  not  least,  any  men  who  are  aelected  by  tht^  ineorporators  i 
their  repreaentativen  and  for  the  concbict  of  the  work,  not  simply  in  th«^ 
founding,  but  in  all  the  details,  are  men  who  are  |>ersonally  and  deeply 
intereated  in  their  work,  and  that  is  really  the  reason  why  in  thi»  long 
decade  of  half  a  century  these  institutions  have  enlarged  and  proapered. 
I  might  enumerate  dozens  and  dozens  of  excellent  institutiona  whidi  I 
know  of  personally  which  have  grown  and  grown  in  strength  and  aalid- 
ity  and  importance,  and  which  have  matured  into  the  earo  of  cluldrrQ 
ftft  a  science;  and  the  aucoeas  of  these  institutions  in  many  e—oo  ia  da^ 
to  nothing  elae  excepting  the  fact  that  the  men  conneeted  witll  Iban 
were  interested  in  them  as  working  in  the  c^use  of  morality  and  tralli 
and  Christianity,  and  were  not  swerved  in  any  way  by  4uiy  piirale^ 
political  or  pecuniary  considerations  whatever.  Tlu^y  did  not  look  for 
reward  in  this  world,  and  very  few  of  them  received  it.  No  ela^a  of 
p4M)ple  are  more  thoruughly  found  fault  with  for  not  doing  Diiitr  bust- 
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ness  than  managers  of  institutions,  when  half  the  time  people  do  not 
know  what  nonsense  they  are  talking  in  so  doing.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
when  any  institution  comes  to  that  condition  when  it  ig  necessary  for 
the  law  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  its  inmates,  and  when  this 
does  happen  it  must  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  call  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  welfare  of  the  child  requires  that  where  the  question  of  its 
reformation  is  involved,  that  the  latter  should  not  be  jeopardized,  and 
that  its  progress  and  reformation  is  best  determined  by  those  having 
the  daily  care  and  oversight  of  the  child.  Who  else  is  to  judge  when 
it  is  tit  to  be  discharged  and  sent  back  into  the  outer  world?  Is  an 
outside  party  to  judge?  Can  the  ablest  judges  on  the  bench  determine 
by  any  means  whether  that  child  who  has  been  in  an  institution  for 
three  or  four  years  requires  further  detention  therein  or  not?  Again, 
it  is  a  very  great  and  awful  responsibility  for  any  individual  to  assume, 
because  it  requires  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  child  itself, 
and  because  you  cannot  know  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
child  unless  you  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  that  child.  Now,  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  parent  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  The 
child  is  the  one  subject  of  consideration  to  the  law.  Where  the  parent 
has  abandoned  or  exposed  the  child,  and  the  question  comes  up 
whether  the  child  has  in  consequence  been  involved  in  practical  wrong- 
doing, the  law  says  the  child  must  be  rescued,  and  therefore  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  parent  are  brushed  aside  and  the  child  is  sent  to  an 
institution. 

An  institution  is  the  last  place  for  a  child  who  has  a  home.  There 
is  nothing  which  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  home  and  the  natural 
home  influences  and  surroundings,  the  influence  of  family  life,  of  the 
family  circle  and  family  religion.  But  where  the  child,  from  accident 
or  from  any  fault  of  its  parents  or  from  the  nature  of  its  surroundings, 
is  deprived  of  these  home  influences,  it  is  necessary  that  some  place 
should  be  provided  for  it  to  prevent  its  growth  in  evil  practices,  and 
eventually  in  vice,  and  very  often  the  very  best  effects  have  resulted 
from  placing  such  a  child  in  an  institution. 

In  the  care  of  children,  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  religion, 
and  that  training  should  be  in  the  lines  of  parental  faith;  second, 
proper  education,  without  which  you  can  hope  for  nothing  in  ensuing 
work.  And  then  there  are  the  proper  physical  qualifications;  without 
them  the  mind  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  That  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  is  one  of  the  very  great  difiiculties  which  confront 
us.  Where  children  are  left  in  the  care  of  impecunious  parents,  they 
are  placed  at  an  early  age  in  factories  and  mills,  are  deprived  of 
the  fresh  air,  often  do  not  have  proper  food,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
physical  system  becomes  a  ruin,  and  the  mind  follows  the  ruin  of  the 
body.     And  lastly,  above  all,  proper  food  and  clothing.      Now,  econ-. 
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ontiKtfi  know  tbat  yon  cnn  feed  «  chiM  on  cerealn  and  thut  von  enn  !iJiri> 
a  t'hild  whit^b  will  bavt>  nn  ftpimretit  fut  jind  bealtbv  uppeartttiet*.  but 
ttie  moment  that  child  is  taken  sick  it  dieft.  It  Has  no  mttsele.  Von 
ciiu't  nndortttke  to  make  muftfle  and  to  mnko  solid,  nub«tantiAl  Htnih 
out  of  improper,  cboap  and  insafficii'nt  food;  and  it  would  be  on©  cif 
the  g^reatest  blunders  tliis  communitv  over  jiermitted  if  it  were  to  try 
Low  cheaply  the  children  of  the  City  of  New  York  could  1^  iittpportrd 
in  iDHtitutiouH,  for  it  can  more  advantapjeoiisly  make  the  only  other 
pTo%i»4ion  for  them;  that  is,  a  proper  cemetery  in  which  they  ctan 
interred. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  dependent  child,  and  what  are  we  gotq 
to  do  with  it?  If  neglected,  it  becomes  either  a  viciona  or  an  i(&0 
person.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  and  this  ie  the  material  out 
of  which  habitual  crimiualH  are  made.  The  objection  to  inHtitutiooii  is 
made  that  they  deprive  the  child  of  the  capacity  to  resist  temptation* 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  a  child  in  trained  in  an  institntitio, 
it  iloea  resist  temptatiou.  It  is  said  that  it  does  not  develop  energy  or 
invention.  Well,  to  a  certain  degree  thia  is  true.  There  are  inatitn- 
tions  which  teach  a  child  how  to  earn  ita  livelihood  in  a  practical  com- 
mon-seuRe  way»  and  there  are  others,  again,  which  do  not.  Th« 
children  are  compelled  to  profit  by  the  instmction  of  those  older  thaa 
themselves,  and  who  are  selected  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  is  aaid 
that  the  institntion  ig:iiorei?  the  value  of  proi>erty,  Now,  I  don't  know 
altunt  that.  In  very  many  inntitutionH  the  children  receive  prizes  for 
being  particularly  careful  of  their  persoual  apparel;  they  are  frequently 
corrected  and  punished  for  breaking  or  ruining  furniture  or  othi^r  ti^l- 
nras  of  the  institution.  They  know  that  everything  haa  a  dednit<» 
value ,  and  in  one  institution,  the  Burnham  Farm,  there  has  bccm  a 
system  introduced,  as  I  am  informed  by  those  in  charge,  which  works 
admirably,  to  teach  the  child  the  jjractical  value  of  money  and  its  ad* 
vantages  and  its  appUcations,  and  they  are  taught  this  in  a  very  prac- 
tical method.  The  child  is  not  necessarily  treated  as  a  pauper  in  an 
institution.  He  receives  his  rewards;  his  talents,  if  he  has  any,  ar» 
riKJOgnized ;  there  are  occasions  when  there  are  assemblages  when  tha 
prize  children  are  permitted  the  opportunity  of  infusing  their  knowl* 
edge  into  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  invited  guests.  I 
have  even  been  a  recipient  of  such  knowledge  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

And  then,  lastly,  it  is  said,  and  that  is,  after  all,  true,  that  permjiiil 
love  for  the  individual  child  does  not  eixist  in  any  one  in  an  institution; 
and  that  is  something  which  cannot  be  supplied.  Where  the  parent 
has  no  personal  love  for  the  child,  or  where  the  parent  is  taken  away, 
it  18  beyond  human  genins  to  supply  the  place.  Ynn  may  adopt  them; 
yon  may  place  them  iu  an  institution  or  leiive  them  out  of  it;  you  may 
turn  them  over  to  relatives,  but  for  that  |)oeuliar  love  for  the  ehiW 
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'which  the  Almighty  has  implanted  in  the  parent,  there  is  absolutely 
no  substitute  but  the  presence  of  the  parent,  and  if  the  parent  dies,  it 
disappears  absolutely.  There  may  be  other  love  for  the  child  which 
will  partly  compensate  for  the  parental  love,  but  there  is  something 
which  experience  has  shown  exists  but  once  and  only  in  the  father  or 
mother. 

The  only  question  which  I  consider  in  this  matter  is  the  benefit  to 
the  child.  And  now  comes  the  question  of  entrusting  the  committing^ 
to  private  individuals  or  to  salaried  public  officials.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  history  of  attempted  legislation  in  this  State  on  that 
question.  It  has  been  said  that  there  should  be  some  public  official  to 
act  as  a  check  on  the  private  institutions,  and  he  should  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  commitment  and  discharge  of  children,  and  the  sole 
care  and  oversight  of  dependent  children  in  the  county.  There  is 
one  place  -where  that  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  that  is  in  Canada. 
In  1893  a  bill  was  passed  entitled  **An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to,  and  Better  Protection  of.  Children,"  and  one  of  the  clauses  of  which 
provided  that  there  should  be  an  officer  known  as  the  Superintendent 
of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Childi*en,  to  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  he  has  almost  absolute  and  despotic  control,  without  the  right  of 
appeal  in  any  case,  and  can  do  just  what  he  chooses  in  regard  to  the 
children. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  man  or  woman  being  intrusted  with  any 
such  despotic  power  in  this  State.  Despotic  power  is  antagonistic  to 
the  very  principles  of  our  institutions  in  eY^rj  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual, public  or  private.  In  the  second  place,  I  fail  to  see  what 
qualifications  any  such  officer  should  possess.  Is  he  to  be  a  selected 
lawyer?  If  not,  how  is  he  to  be  familiar  with  the  laws?  Is  he  to  be  a 
judge  on  the  bench  and  accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh  evidence?  How 
else  is  he  to  properly  determine  the  future  of  these  children,  because 
people  are  very  apt  indeed,  unless  carefully  educated  in  determining 
these  questions,  to  be  deceived  by  persons  desirous  of  accomplishing 
their  own  ends  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  lie.  Is  he  to  be  elected  or 
appointed,  and  by  whom?  Where  does  the  question  of  politics  come 
in  the  case?  Is  he  to  have  a  salary,  and  how  much?  Should  he  be  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man?  Is  he  to  have  any  pre- 
scribed qualifications?  Is  he  to  have  any  religious  qualifications?  Is 
he  to  be  absolutely  secularless  in  the  question  of  religion,  or  is  he  to  be 
a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  or  a  Hebrew,  or  is  he  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church,  or  is  that  to  be  left  to  accident  or  chance,  or  to  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  party  appointing  him?  Who  is  he  to  be  responsible 
to?  Who  is  to  have  the  power  to  suspend  or  remove  him?  Is  he  to 
compel  economy?  Is  he  to  dictate  what  money  shall  be  paid  to  each 
institution,  and  is  his  authority  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  child  is  to  be  retained  or  discharged  in  an  institution?    There  are 
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now  thirteen  ♦police  jnaticea.  and   la^t  j^eur    (18^2)   tUeW  Wit 
chilli ren  neeeftHarOv  uml  legally  eommitt^d  to  iuHiitntioiiB.     Now  ho 
ooiihl  liny  one  mini  pass  on  the  question  wi  to  whether  each  child  wm 
legally  eoiamitted':* 

Ladies  and  gentleiuHa,  I  deHiro  to  thauk  yon  for  the  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me  to-nijrht.  I  have  no  theories.  I  Uav« 
been  too  long  engaj^ed  in  i^hild-wiving  wurk  to  have  theori»*B.  I  have 
triefi  to  give  yon  facts  an  they  are,  and  to  prescul  to  ynu  to-night  aim* 
ply  factn  without  argument.  But  if.  with  them,  1  have  (»iiggefli€Kl 
some  ideas  whit?h  yon  may  consider  worthy  of  carefoi  conftidemtion^ 
then  u\y  object  in  addrewaing  you  will  have  been  more  than  aoeom- 
plinhed. 


(The  Btate  Charities  Aid  Association  regrets  to  annonnct*  tliat  the 
Hon,  Charles  S.  Fairchildt  who  had  been  expected  to  clo«c  the  din^ 
cnssion  of  this  aeaaion,  wati  unavotilably  absent. ) 


PLACING  OUT  IN  WESTERN  STATES. 

By  Mr.  B.  W.  Ticb. 

ITf^rn  Agerd,   Kcw  Tork  CkUdreu's  Aid  Soeidf. 

OmoTs  OP  THE  Childbkk's  Aid  SocTUvrr. 

In  FebruAry,  1H53,  a  committee  of  child*lo\ing  men  formed  them 
selves  into  lui  aaaociation  to  lie  known  an  the  Children's  Aid  Sociei/l 
and  called  one  of  their  own  number,  the  Eev.  Charles  I*.  Brace,  to  taka 
charge  of  the  work, 

A  more  fortunate  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  Hii  wia 
poftsesseil  of  a  cultured  mindf  a  deep  love  which  was  fortifiiMl  and 
ill n mined  by  a  higher  light  that  aaDctified  hi«  efforts. 

He  waa  a  wonderful  organizer  and  carefully  planned  k)  emstrr  into 
successful  execution  his  great  schemes  of  philanthropy.  Hia  earljr 
work  waH  in  eHtabli.shing  boy  a'  meetings,  then  tudiiMtrial  schools, 
lodging  houses  and  the  placing  out  of  neglected  or  abaDdoned  children 
in  homes,  Ihut  in  the  East;  but  a^  the  work  enlarged  on  his  hands  n«w 
fields  were  opened  and  the  We#it  wa>i  found  to  be  the  land  that  promisini 
quickest  rewards  to  honor  and  indnatry. 

AnvmBTtBINO  FOK  HOMXS  ASTD   EVFLOTICENT  FOR  CfiUtDaKK. 

In  the  ftrit  year,  ''  circnlarft  stating  the  objects  of  the  8ocieiy  w«ra 
aoatlared  over  the  country,  and  in  a  few  mouths/*  sayv  Mr>  Brace  in 
Ilk  report,  *'  we  had  over  iUX)  applications  for  our  poor  boya  and  girl 
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many  from  substantial  business  men,  and  from  families  of  the  highest 
character.  A  number  of  these  applications  are  from  the  West,  whither 
our  means  have  enabled  us  thus  far  to  send  but  few.  ** 

During  the  second  year  of  the  Society's  work  863  persons  were  sent 
to  the  country. 

Of  these,  sixty-seven  were  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers  of 
children. 

**  On  Wednesday,  September  20,  1854,  a  company  of  forty -six 
children  left  the  office  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  being  the  first 
company  of  this  kind  from  this  city.  It  was  an  experiment,  the  result 
of  which  was  successful  indeed,  and  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the 
work,"  says  the  record  of  1854.  Of  this  number,  thirty-seven  were 
placed  in  homes  in  Michigan,  and  nine  in  Iowa. 

The  next  six  companies  of  children  were  placed  in  our  neighboring 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  eighth  company  was  taken  to  Iowa  and  consisted  of  only  seven 
children. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  companies  were  taken  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
consisted  of  forty-three  children. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  companies  were  placed  in  Illinois,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-six  children. 

The  thirteenth  company  of  children  found  homes  in  Wisconsin, 
July,  1856.   ' 

The  first  party  for  Ohio  was  sent  out  March  30,  1858.  From  1856 
to  1863  very  large  parties  of  children  were  placed  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  with  an  occasional  company  to  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Iowa.  Many  of  these  children  came  into  the  hands  of  our 
Society  from  Randall's  Island.  In  fact  whole  conipanies  were  from 
that  institution,  where  they  had  been  trained  for  a  short  time.  Some 
of  the  poor  dependent  children  in  these  early  parties  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  success  to  be  almost  past  belief.  About  two  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  enter  a  bank  in  a  prosperous  city  in  Indiana,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  cashier  that  he  was  brought  West  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  was  one  of  twenty-two  boys  who  found  homes  in  that 
vicinity.  Another  one  is  a  prominent  minister;  one,  a  wealthy  hardware 
merchant;  another,  missionary  and  Judge  of  Alaska,  and  another  was 
raised  to  the  high  position  of  Governor  of  one  of  our  western  States. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  Society,  not  only  to  find  homes  for 
dependent  children,  but  to  aid  whole  families  in  finding  a  means  of 
subsistence.  In  this  great  city,  frequently  the  bread-winner  is  unable 
to  find  work  that  will  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  and  four  or  five 
children.  Here,  the  family  would  soon  become  a  burden  to  the  city, 
and,  possibly,  to  keep  starvation  from  his  door,  the  father  might  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  taking  the  property  of  others  and  become  a 
criminal,  but,  sent  to  friends  in  the  West  who  guarantee  him  work,  the 
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boDor  of  UiH  lionF^ehold  is  preserved,  happiness  restored*  and  in  tk 

hfi  beoomea  a  tax-payer. 

How  Homes  aiie  Puovojkd. 

The  agent  who  providc*H  childreu  with  bomeR  goes  to  a  ifood  agricul- 
tural part  of  some  weBtern  States  and.  Beleetiiig  a  town  favorahlr  located, 
proceeds  with  great  caro  to  select  a  eommitte*-*  uf  Ood-feariujj;,  child* 
lo\iiig  men  and  women  to  aid  in  tioding  homes. 

Having  Heleeteil  sneh  a  committee  of  repreeentativi?  por*on«,  ihn 
nature  of  the  work  auil  th«*  duties  required  of  eai-h  perHon  in  fully  isx- 
plained.  Cireulars  are  then  printed  and  «ent  thronghont  the  ooniily 
announcing  that  on  a  certain  date,  usually  six  weeka  henre^  a  party  of 
children  will  arrive  at  the  given  town  for  the  purpose  of  fitiding  hoitiei» 
iuid  "anyone  desirous  of  taking  a  child  muAt  apply  to  and  b«?  n?com- 
mended  by  the  following  named  personB  eonatitnting  the  eommiiti*^" 

The  committee  in  secret  seRfiiou  pass  upon  the  qualiliratioDB  (»f  each 
aiJplicant  and  recommend  to  the  agent  the  Immes*,  which,  in  it*  judg* 
ment,  are  eon  side  red  best.  The  agent  also  ean^fiijly  lUBcertains  this 
motives  of  the  applicant*  the  number  of  children,  if  any.  in  the  family, 
and  satis rten  himnelf  that  the  child  will  be  well  eared  for  before  traiii* 
ferring  it  to  its  new  home. 

Very  frequently  do  we  find  that  the  person  most  anxious  to  take  a 
child  ia  the  very  person  that  none  of  the  committee  would  recommend, 
and  so  must  be  turned  qnietly  aside  to  await  hin  chance^  which,  how* 
ever,  never  comes. 

Biach  person  taking  a  child  is  given  a  cai-d  on  which  are  printfid  the 
rules  relating  to  the  taking  of  children,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  the 
name  and  age  of  the  child  is  written.  A  person  taking  a  child  uiid«r 
twelve  years  of  age  is  required  to  send  him  to  Hohool,  clothe  and  train 
as  if  the  child  were  his  own.  A  failure  to  ]ierform  any  of  these  duties 
is  considered  just  csanse  for  the  removal  of  the  chiM. 

The  local  oonmLitteea  »et  as  our  agents  and  are  authoriacod  to  hai« 
a  general  supervision  of  the  children,  to  care  for  childn^n  that  ai# 
not  satisfactory,  to  replace  children  in  approved  homi?s,  and  to  TsaH 
and  report  to  the  Society  the  condition  of  children  at  ila  rf^qnc^t. 


CHAHAcrrsB  OF  Affucaxts^ 

Most  of  the  applicants  are  substantial  farmers  who  take  the  eUUNB 
bec-ause  their  oii^  have  grown  up  and  have  struck  out  in  bust]|4lM  for 
themselves,  or  in  some  ceases  Providence  has  nevf^r  blessed  thw  homn 
with  the  hap piueaa  that  childhood  alone  can  give;  some,  too,  arv  young 
poitple  who  will  readily  shart*  their  home  with  a  poor  citild  and  care 
for  it  tenderly  for  the  **  chorea  **  and  little  aHHi»lauo<?  the  child  enay 
render.     There  are  all  kinds  of  applicants.     iSjme  men  wouUi  take  a 
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boy  as  they  would  buy  a  horse,  for  his  working  powers.  From  such 
we  turn  away  in  disgust. 

It  was  stated  in  this  convention  that  when  boys  reach  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  they  frequently  leave  the  home  that  was 
provided  for  them  without  having  received  any  money  compensation 
for  their  few  years  of  service.  We  grant  this  to  be  true;  but  they  have 
received  what  is  far  more  valuable  than  a  little  money,  a  training  that 
will  fit  them  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  as  farmers  or  trades- 
men, beside  the  schooling  and  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  foster  parents. 

As  a  society  that  has  had  forty  years'  experience  in  placing  out 
dependent  children  in  the  eastern,  the  central,  and  the  western  States, 
it  would  urge  the  managers  of  all  institutions  having  the  care  of  and 
the  authority  to  place  out  dependent  children,  lo  xecure  homes/or  them 
just  as  early  in  the  life  of  these  children  as  possible.  The  younger  the  child, 
the  sooner  it  becomes  rooted  and  the  stronger  are  its  affiliations  to  the 
home  life  of  its  foster  parents.  The  older  the  child,  the  greater  the 
possibility  of  the  home  not  being  all  one  could  wish  it  to  be.  A  farmer 
may  take  a  large  boy  because  he  needs  his  services,  and  can,  at  the 
same  time,  give  him  a  good  home;  but  a  small  child  is  taken,  out  of  a 
desire  to  train  it  up  as  a  member  of  the  family  circle  and  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  children. 

SuPEBvisioK  OF  Children. 

The  Society  employs  two  visiting  or  inspecting  agents,  the  duties  of 
whom  are  to  visit  each  child  recently  placed,  inquire  carefully  after  its 
education,  training,  clothing,  church  privileges,  etc.,  see  that  the 
home  is,  in  every  sense,  a  proper  one,  and  to  remove  the  child  if  it  is 
not,  and  report  the  results  of  said  visits  to  the  central  office,  where 
they  are  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society.  There  is  no  set  time 
for  visiting,  but  the  agent  comes  to  the  home  unannounced,  to  find 
the  child  as  he  is  every  day. 

Children  removed  by  the  inspector  may  be  placed  in  some  other 
home  which  he  may  select,  may  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  local  com- 
mittee to  await  the  selection  of  a  home,  or  be  temporarily  placed  in  an 
institution  and  turned  over  to  the  agent  who  next  arrives  with  a  party 
of  children. 

State  Agents. 

That  our  placing-out  work  might  be  more  thorough  and  systematic 
several  State  agents  have  recently  been  appointed.  They  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram  to  investigate  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  with  a  child  in  any  part  of  the  State,  visit  special 
cases,  and  sometimes  they  select  localities  which  they  consider  best  as 
points  of  distribution  for  parties  of  children. 
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OtTR  Plan  of  TismNo. 

The  arrival  of  the  eliildren  at  a  certain  town  being  advertlMl  i 
eral  weeks  in  advance  gives  the  committee,  which  m  composed  of  tho 
most  prominent  bneiness  men  of  the  oommnnity,  ao  opportnoiiv  to 
paaa  upon  the  titoess  of  the  ftpplirantH.  It  is  thuH  rojisouahlT  cfrt*in 
that  the  children  do  not  fall  into  improp«*r  hands. 

After  aa  interval  of  six  weeks  has  elapneil,  the  agent  goen  over  ih* 
grounil  again,  auil  if  any  nuBtake  was  made  it  can  then  bo  reotiB^d. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  one  of  the  visiting  ageala 
goes  to  Bee  each  chikl  in  hie  new  home.  Oarefnl  intiuiry  i»  maile 
among  tho  ueighbors  a;?  to  hiB  general  treatment,  and  when  anj  donbt 
exJHtK  as  to  tb<*  proper  amuuut  of  Miihooling  given,  a  call  is  matie  at  th« 
school hdUHO  and  the  teacher  oouwulted. 

The  length  of  timo  intervening  between  subsequent  visits  depGuds 
largely  upon  the  general  character  and  situation  of  the  child.  In  Mome 
eases  it  is  neeesaarj  to  make  several  visits  during  the  Hmt  je&r<  In 
the  majority  of  oases,  however,  we  do  not  And  it  neeeasary  to  make  m 
third  vinit  until  the  second  year.  Where  children  are  unqnestionahlj 
in  flrat-class  homea^  or  are  adopted^  as  fri^quently  happens,  and  a  dc«irii 
is  eipresseil  by  thone  having  them  that  all  communication  with  th© 
Society  should  cease,  their  wishes,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  respected. 

Oases  frequently  occur  where  an  no  promising  child  i*  placed  ia  H 
good  home  ;  he  is  naturally  annoying  and  troubleHome,  and  the  people 
feel  a  atroog  dispo^itioe  to  give  him  up,  and  probably  would  do  »o  if 
the  agent  were  at  hand  tu  take  him  away  ;  V>ut  as  he  is  not^  thev  get 
along  with  the  cliild  as  best  thoy  can,  concluding,  of  oonr*e,  to  have 
him  removeil  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Meanwhile  the  child  and 
people  l»ecomc  accustomed  to  each  other  ;  lus  disposition  is  better 
understood,  attachments  are  formed  on  both  sides,  he  remains  in  th« 
home,  and  ultimately  does  welL  Now,  a  premature  or  ill-timed  viail 
of  the  agent  would  have  given  an  opportunity  for  disposing  of  snch  a 
child  before  there  had  been  a  fair  trial,  au«l  he  would  prtibably 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  perhaps  be  regardetl  aa  difficnlt 
unmanageable,  where  a  little  judicious  *^ letting  alone**  iti  the  begin* 
ntng  gives  time  for  his  better  side  to  display  itself  and  pertnile  him  to 
lake  root,  so  to  speak,  in  the  family  life* 

As  before  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  committees  in  eMb  town 
where  a  company  of  children  has  been  placed,  the  Ho<'iety  has  ffpedal 
Btate  agenta.  These  agentn  are  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  N»bra*ka  sad 
Iowa,  and  they  look  after  any  special  cases  needing  immediate  at  ten* 
tion,  and  are  paid  for  their  services.  They  all  are  men  of  high  eham^ 
ter  and  standing,  two  being  lawyers  and  editors;  one,  the  mayor  of  Ml 
town,  and  who  has  himt^elf  raised  several  orphan  childfon  t  aoollier 
wan  for  many  yeara  an  agent  of  the  Society  in  New  York  and  la  now  a 
resident  of  the  West. 
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Our  agent  in  Central  Missonri  placed  the  first  company  of  children 
in  that  State  some  twenty  years  ago. 

BeOOBDS  Ain>  COBBESPONDENGE. 

Immediately  npon  the  return  of  a  plaoing-out  agent,  he  reports  to 
a  clerk  in  the  central  office  the  name,  history  and  matters  of  interest 
concerning  each  child  placed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  family 
taking  the  child.  This  information  is  entered  in  a  large  book,  and  in 
a  few  days  a  circular  letter  is  addressed  to  the  foster  parent  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  child.  In  the  letter  sent  out  is  an  addressed 
return-envelope,  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  which  are  two  num- 
bers, separated  by  a  line,  the  upper  indicating  the  number  of  the 
record,  and  the  lower  the  page  where  the  child's  name  is  entered,  and 
tinder  which  a  brief  of  all  correspondence  is  noted.  Beplies  to  letters 
are  carefully  entered  under  each  respective  name. 

T 

Co-Operation  with  Chtld-Savino  Institutions.  b 

The  Society  is  ever  ready  to  find  homes  for  dependent  children  fronr 
any  of  the  institutions  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  institutions  through- 
out the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  our  superior  facilities  for 
placing  children.  The  orphanages  outside  of  the  city  have  usually 
contributed  toward  the  railroad  fares  of  the  children  taken. 

Conditions  op  Co-Operation. 

1.  Age. — ^We  take  children  of  almost  any  age,  from  infancy  up  to 
**  teens,"  but  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  place  children  over  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  unless  convinced  of  a  previous  good  record.  Occasion- 
Ally  we  take  to  the  far  West  mere  infants,  under  two  years  of  age. 

2.  Parental  Relations, — ^If  a  child  be  brought  to  the  Society  by 
either  parent,  and  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  no  ability  to  care  for 
the  offspring,  the  parent  is  required  to  sign  a  release  of  authority  over 
such  child.  The  parent  may,  by  application  to  the  central  office,  learn 
of  the  progress  of  the  child,  and,  in  time,  correspond  with  him  if  the 
Society  deems  it  wise. 

3.  Health. — It  is  positively  insisted  upon  that  the  child  to  be  placed 
out  shall  be  of  sound  mind  and  good  health.  If  a  child  prove  to  have 
ill  health,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  him  to  the  East,  the 
institution  that  gave  him  should  also  receive  back  and  give  care 
and  treatment  to  the  child. 

4.  Religion. — Our  Society  is  non-sectarian  and  makes  no  specialty  of 
any  religious  denomination  in  its  work.  Its  object  is  to  save  the  child 
by  changing  its  sarrouadings  and  opening  up  new  opportunities  for 
improved  life. 
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We  ftim  to  place  all  ebildren  in  approTPtl  Chriatian  home«,  Proteil* 
ants  in  Protestant  fiimiliefi,  and  Catholic  chihlrea  in  Catholif»  C&miliaa. 
Our  c*omjnittee  usually  represents  the  various  denmuinations  of  Ibe 
town  M*lii»ro  tlip  c'liiKlren  arot^  tind  homes,  and  looks  after  the  int4*f«««tA 
of  the  children. 

ADTANTAaSS  OF   THE   WebT   OVER   IIIB    £a0T. 

1.  If  a   child   have    a   drunken  or  otherwine  niiHeralde   father 
mother  who  can  neither  support  nor  eare  for  it,  and  whose  iuHuei 
would  he  doeide*lly  injurious  if  a«ftoeiat^d  with  the  child,  the  farther 
the  child  ia  removed  and  the  more  complete  the  change,  the  bett<^. 

2*  The  social  poasibilitie^  of  the  We«t  are^  as  a  rule,  better  thao  in 

the  East.     In  hin  new  home  the  i*hild  of  misfortune  i»  re<'o>^ma».ni  ■* 

AU  important  factor  to  the  household.     He  is  one  of  a  Chriatiaii  fatnilj. 

He  sit^s  at  the  same  table,  goe»  to  the  same  Hchool  and  churcli«  M)d 

eujoys  the  same  holidays  as  do  the  farmer^^  cUUdreu.     Their  feativitM 

tftf^liis  festivities,  and  the  be«t  is  not  too  good  for  the  poor  lltUo  fd* 

tlow.     He  is  now  in  a  heAltliYi  happy  atmosphere,  oonducive  to  good 

ittesolutious,  and  he  strives  to  be  somebody, 

i'  3.  The  industrial  posHibilitios  are  greater  to  the  willing  active  lad 
fin  the  West.  Living  is  so  cheap  and  farm  work  so  much  in  demand 
^  that  no  half-grown  boy  need  be  depiendent  for  a  day,  should  he  be  to 
Till  fortunate  aa  to  lose  his  sitiuitiou.  Many  of  these  Imya  tliat  wet© 
phiceil  out  when  they  reached  the  period  of  manhood  were  the  Ixvkppf 
JK^!sscsK^^^H  of  u  tlue  team  of  horses  with  which  they  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  and  attained  a  farm  of  their  own,  securing  for  themselvw^ 
by  industry  and  economj,  a  competence. 


THE   OBJECT,    RISE    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF 

THE  NEW  YORK   FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL, 

By  Mra*  J,  V.  Bouvieb. 

S^retary,  Xeie  York  Foundling  HogpitaL 

It  is  no  idle  platitude  to  aay  that  the  essential  value  of  any  cjyv** 
Itable  organi;£ation  is  to  be  determined  by  the  practical  resuUii  dcvfr* 
aide  from  its  existence.  The  l>eiit  test  we  can  apply  to  the  principlisft 
n]»on  which  the  institution  is  reared  is  that  of  utility,  and  when  suoli 
usefulness  is  vitalizetl  and  enlarged  by  the  hif^her  aspirations  and 
nobler  accompaniments  of  Christian  force  and  gentle  refinement,  the 
organ iiuit ion  may  \n^  with  justness  rt^garded  as  hftvillg  rounded  ont  ita 
system  for  human  regeneration.  The  need  lor  a  Kew  York  foimdliaf 
hoapital  was  developed  in  the  experienc49  of  one  who  for  a  jieriod  i 
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many  years  prior  to  its  foundation  had  penetrated  the  deplorable 
misery  of  a  great  city's  depraved,  and  had  come  in  daily  personal 
contact  with  the  pitiable  members  of  suffering  humanity. 

Probably  the  saddest  phase  of  human  woe  is  that  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  helpless  infant,  **the  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears." 
The  infant  bom  in  poverty  alone  does  not  w^holly  lack  the  creature 
comforts.  Warmed  by  the  loving  heart  of  a  virtuous  mother,  it  re- 
ceives that  ministering  care  that  enables  Nature,  in  a  measure,  to  defy 
the  utter  barrenness  of  penury. 

Not  so  the  child  for  the  protection  of  which  this  institution  was 
designed.  It  was  the  untold  wretchedness  of  this  unhappy  class, . 
to  prevent  infanticide  and  rescue  the  mother,  that  moved  a  Sister  of 
Charity  to  found  in  this  city  on  the  11th  day  of  October,  1869,  in  a 
small  house  on  West  12th  street,  what  was  then  styled  *  *  The  Found- 
ling Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity."  The  suspicion  with  which 
this  institution  in  its'  origin  was  regarded,  the  severe  criticism  it 
evoked,  shall  constitute  no  part  of  this  paper.  But  the  reflection  may 
strike  you,  as  it  has  so  forcibly  occurred  to  me,  that  the  intelligent 
action  and  eternal  vigilance  of  its  founder  and  those  connected  with 
her  have  merited  the  success  the  organization  has  so  undeniably 
attained. 

During  the  first  month  of  its  existence  twenty-eight  little  waif s  were 
deposited  in  the  cradle,  and  so  rapidly  did  this  number  increase  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  1,399  babies  had  been  left  in  the  crib,  then 
outside  of  the  door.  No  year  since  has  so  large  a  number  ever  been 
received.  Obviously  showing,  in  opposition  to  the  cry  raised  at  that 
time — **an  inducement  to  immorality,"  that  the  very  conditions  the 
asylum  was  supposed  to  encourage  had  flourished  like  malignant 
weeds  long  before  the  institution's  mission  was  begun.  From  our 
daily  journals,  one  interested  must  notice  the  few  and  far  between 
cases  reported  of  infanticide,  proving  that  the  first  and  great  object 
of  the  asylum  is  being  accomplished. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  as  I  have  said,  the 
asylum's  work  had  assumed  such  formidable  proportions,  and  the 
public  recognizing  its  worth  and  giving  generously  in  private  con- 
tributions for  its  support  and  maintenance,  the  Sisters  were  com- 
pelled to  move  to  more  commodious  quarters.  Accordingly  a  spacious 
building  was  rented  on  Washington  Square.  There  the  good  work 
progressed,  and  so  wide  became  its  notoriety,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
were  the  city  authorities  with  its  usefulness  and  its  necessity,  that 
permanent  aid  was  asked  from  the  Legislature  and  granted.  A  per 
capita  allowance  from  the  city,  with  private  donations,  subscriptions^ 
and  a  few  legacies,  make  now  the  financial  support  of  the  hospital. 
In  1872  the  erection  of  the  present  building  was  commenced.  Later 
the  wing^,  pavilion  and  quarantine  buildings  were  added.     The  chapel^ 
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tb  all  its  ft*lornmentft,  was  the  gift  of  frieptlH  of  tUe  1 
Sn*-'b,  then,  are  the  aecommoilations  cujoyetl  hv  tho  hospiU 
torinination  of  tweiity*foiir  yean*  of  life. 

The  well'tried  methods,  the  detiuite  results  thjit  repretjent  the  fruit* 
fill  effort R  of  so  mftny  years,  I  Bhall  tnk©  np  Heporately.  TUe  flf«t, 
*'  The  ObjeetH  for  which  the  Foimdling  Hospital  was  Fcmiidi*d/'  I  bar« 
ulr<'ftdy  stated- 

The  fteeoad  iH  *'  The  Eeceptiou  of  the  Infant,  *'  In  former  time*  therv 
stood  night  and  day  outside  of  tho  iDHtitutioD  tloc^r  a  «n'ih  wh«»n»ili 
Kiletitly  were  depcj^ited  the  Httle  unfortunates  by  handH  aiikuowxi  to 
iha  Sisters.  There  it  was  found,  without  a  history,  without  a  rl<»w. 
80  numeroun,  however,  did  these  arrivals  Iweome,  and  also  ho  irr*«pcm- 
Bible  the  mtinner  of  depositing  them»  to  prevent  imposition  <the  ho^ 
pital  bt'iiipr  meant  for  one  cla»8^  the  Ulegrtimatoi  it  became  uetn**- 
sary  to  bring  the  eradle  inside,  and  thus  the  parent  is  eumj^elled 
to  summon  the  Bister  by  a  bell,  whereupon  he  or  she  deposits  lh«» 
babe  voluntarily  in  the  erib.  This  reform  proved  ta  be  the  p»ri  of 
wisdom,  as  it  enalded  the  Sister  to  interrogate  the  poor  mothpf,  to 
comfort,  to  persuaile  very"  many  of  them  tt»  remain  and  nourish  thinr 
infants,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  or  longeT.  This  was  ike 
opportunity  to  ltowu  the  work  by  saving  the  mother,  Thri^s  months 
to  foster  the  maternal  instinct,  three  months  of  eontaet  with  faltli,  witk 
hopot  with  charity  ~nmy  we  not  hope  for  good  fruit  to  be  borne.  When 
the  time  eomea  for  her  to  leave  the  institution,  frequently  a  ifood  aitua' 
tion  is  obtained  for  her.  and  she  can,  at  stated  intenrala,  viait  her  UUlt 
one.  From  this  love  fostered  for  the  ehihl,  numberteiM  nuutiafei 
have  resulted  between  the  parents. 

Third,  **<_>« tdot»r  Care.*'  If,  however,  the  mother  cannot  raniilii 
and  care  for  her  baby,  a  nnrse  must  at  once  be  procured.  She  mm*t  W 
a  reapeot^ble  married  woman  and  bring  a  doctor's  ccTtiticate  of  lu$r 
beftlth.  If  the  baby  is  left  without  a  name,  tme  is  given  it.  as  well  li 
a  number.  The  foster  mother  takes  the  infant  to  her  own  humt*  and 
keeps  it,  as  a  rule,  two  and  a  half  years,  A  card  is  givi«u  the  wonum 
on  which  is  printtni  the  rules  that  she  is  oldiged  to  observe,  and  on  it 
written  is  her  name»  aa  well  as  the  baby's  and  its  uumlier.  Within  a 
week  after  she  aasojiieB  tlie  ctat^  of  the  child,  her  home  is  viaitt«d  by  aa 
agent  of  the  hospital.  He  makes  a  close  and  csArcful  inapeetion  of  it 
and  its  surroundings,  satisfies  himself  as  to  her  reapeeiabihty  and 
reports  to  the  Sister  in  charge  of  this  department.  Hi»  work  ta  admiT* 
ably  supplemented  liy  the  monthly  visitation  of  ineiubera  of  the  81* 
Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  (to  whom  the  Sisters  owe  a  debt  of  icrali- 
tnde).  Hardly  a  mouth  passes  without  a  repres^^utativr  of  this  Can* 
ferenee  visiting  the  homea,  at  no  stated  tune,  and  wiiliout  ttoticv  iir 
appointment*  Whatever  he  aoee  unsatisfactory,  dirt  or  ni^gU^ct,  etCi 
ia  noted,  and  a  report  of  mme  seat  in  to  the  Sister.     On  tbe  litii 
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IVedneBday  of  each  month  the  nurse  is  obliged  to  present  herself  with 
the  child  at  the  hospital.  She  receives  her  pay,  and  the  infant  is  care- 
fully examined  by  two  Sisters  and  a  note  of  its  appearance  put  on  the 
book.  Should  the  little  one  be  ailing  or  ill  during  the  month,  the 
nurse  is  requested  to  bring  the  child  to  the  hospital  at  once  and  receive 
its  treatment  from  there.  Only  in  extreme  conditions  is  the  nurse 
permitted  to  call  in  a  doctor. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  physician  that  cases  of  pneumonia  in  mid- 
winter where  the  baby  was  brought  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  were 
cured,  whereas  children  shut  up  in  close  rooms  died.  Twice  during 
the  year  the  clothes  are  given  for  these  children.  On  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  May  the  summer  outfit,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of  November 
the  winter  ones,  and  the  quantity  is  noted  on  nurse's  card.  In  this 
part  of  the  great  work,  we  feel,  a  double  charity  is  accomplished.  It 
gives  employment  to  upwards  of  1,100  married  women.  From  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  the  methods  to  be  observed  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  child,  with  the  knowledge  that  in  breaking  these  rules 
they  lose  the  child  and  in  many  instances  their  support,  teaches 
salutary  and  abiding  lessons.  They  are  taught  to  be  clean,  provident, 
and  those  simple  sanitary  principles  which  are  efficient  preventives 
of  disease. 

Now,  we  assume  the  time  of  outside  care  has  expired,  and  the  child's 
life  in  the  hospital  begins.  Here  it  remains  until  either  reclaimed  or 
adopted.  While  this  period  cannot  with  exactness  be  said  to  mark  the 
formative  period  of  its  career,  yet  the  childish  receptiveness  is  im- 
pressed at  this  tender  age  with  a  certain  coloring  of  a  Gk)d- loving — ^I 
wont  say  God-fearing — life,  that  in  later  years  rarely  fades  and  is  never 
wholly  obliterated.  Here,  the  desires  of  the  institution  are  best 
realized,  and  within  this  short  time  are  condensed  the  lessons  that 
impress  their  seal  upon  future  times.  If  time  would  but  permit  me 
to  describe  this  home  that  they  now  return  to.  From  the  coal-bins 
in  the  cellar  to  the  workrooms  or  sewing-rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house 
everywhere  is  observed  the  greatest  cleanliness,  order  and  economy. 
In  the  machinery  rooms  no  greasy  floors  from  dripping  oil  can  be 
noticed.  An  invention  of  the  engineer  collects  this  oil,  passes  it  again 
through  the  machines,  in  this  item  making  a  saving  of  one-third 
in  the  use  of  oil  by  comparison  with  former  times.  In  the  laundry  all 
the  washing  is  done  by  machinery,  but  not  so  the  ironing.  One  item 
of  clothes,  1,900  pieces  arc  washed  every  day ;  you  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  work  done  in  this  department.  In  a  room  adjoining 
stand  two  large  iron  tubs  of  soft  soap  made  by  a  Sister  for  scrubbing 
and  cleaning  purposes  only.  Besides  the  large  main  kitchen  is  a 
smaller  one.  In  the  bright,  shining  copper  boilers  is  prepared  most 
of  the  babies'  food  and  the  drinks  for  the  nurses.  Besides  their 
three  meals,  each  wet  nurse  has  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  ten  o  clock,  tea 
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^  three  nml  a  bowl  of  f^ruel  at  seven  iu  the  eveniniu:*  Thero  aro  m^ve 
irarilK,  two  biibies  iu  each  iron  bed  and  the  nurHe'rv  cot  alongi(i<l6 
Attfteho*!  to  each  ward  ifi  the  bathroom,  with  from  Heven  to  eight  littli 
tubfl  in  eac*}i,  and  a  dining-room  for  the  run  roiindi*,  thereby  proWiHug^l 
gnsnter  attention  for  each  child  at  bia  or  ber  mealii.  In  the  sowing- 
rooms  is  done  all  the  cutting  out  and  all  the  elothes  are  ma^le  for  both 
mothers  and  children  under  the  care  cif  the  htJsjntaL  There  are  abtmt 
twenty  sewing- maeh in ea,  and  from  the  knowledge  gained  here  the 
women  secure  good  BttuationB  a^  HeamHtresfte^  and  exi>ert  opf^ralora, 
The  ladies  connected  with  the  New  York  Foundling  HoHpital 
there  every  Tuesday  morning  from  October  until  Jnlv  and  have  a  aewiii^ 
clsMB,  doing  moBt  of  the  UniKhing  work  and  much  of  the  making  of 
garments.  The  average  ia  2»500  pieces,  marked  by  two  latliea  from  nine 
until  one. 

**  Sound  in  mind  and  Bound  in  body  **  is  an  axiom  of  Siater  Irene's, 
BO  in  the  kindergarten  no  care  has  been  spared  for  its  highest  develop* 
ment.  Tliere  are  no  great  numbers  in  the  classes,  the  training  ia  to 
develop  and  preaerve  the  individuality  of  the  ehild;  no  cri^wda  without 
com|)auj,  as  GilibonB  laments  ;  they  are  brotherii  and  sinters*  Each 
child  receives  the  treatment  itn  nature  is  l>e8t  calculated  to  accept,^ 
A  visitor  going  through  the  house  remarked  to  me,  after  commentiti 
upon  the  joyouaneafi  of  the  children's  countenance:  ^'You  ttan  tea«^b  i 
child  to  do  and  to  say  things,  but  you  cannot  train  the  o]cpr&H»ion  of 
the  face."  As  bood  as  she  or  he  can  f^y  the  prayers  and  has  been  io 
the  kindergarten,  papa  and  mamma  are  coming  for  her  or  bim,  i 
they  taught- 

Adojition  wa.s  decided  ujK>n  n»  the  bc^t  methml  for  proiM»rly  pro. 
vidiug  for  the  unclaimed  I'hildren.  To  be  forever  pareutless  wa*  a 
condition  Bister  Irene  wanted  to  avoid.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of 
developing  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  at  an  age  liefore  the  Uule 
one  can  understand  its  origin  or  Burroundiug^,  the  child  is  placed  in  a 
permanent  home.  The  most  satisfactory  results  have  so  far 
attained,  and  each  day  evidence  is  accumulating,  proving  the  wiadofl 
of  adopting  the  child  during  the  latter's  infancy.  The  plan  is  preg 
with  importance,  as  even  the  most  easual  obser\'er  will  realize,  Hiati 
Irene's  l^est  care  and  judgment  have  be«n  expendcMl  in  this  phaiMi  of 
her  work.  With  the  view  of  exercising  the  most  judicious  and  efTecti? 
precautious,  an  agent  of  the  hospital  starts  for  the  West.  Principally 
in  nUnoiSp  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Miiuioaoka  and 
Miaacmri,  establiHhing  himself  at  some  convenient  place,  he  eansos 
his  mission  to  be  made  known*  tliat  persons  desiring  to  ailopl 
children  may  ftpply  to  him,  when  he  will  aubmii  to  the  instiintioo 
their  requeat  Then  commences  the  moet  aeAnjhing  inquiry  with 
reepeot  to  character,  responsibility  and  g«>iueral  repute  of  the  part|J| 
dasiliDg  Uj  adopt.     Alter  satisfying  himaelf  on   all  these  pointa, 
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returna  to  the  hospital.  Bands  of  about  fifty  at  a  time,  toddling 
emigrants,  with  joyous  expectancy,  start  to  meet  papa  and  mamma. 
Upon  each  child's  dress  is  sewed  a  piece  of  muslin,  upon  which 
is  inscribed  her  name  and  that  of  her  adopted  parents  and  her  destina- 
tion. The  matron  carries  for  each  child  a  printed  slip  in  an  addressed 
envelope  to  Sister  M.  Irene,  N.  Y.  F.  H.,  New  York  City,  to  be  given 
to  the  parents,  requesting  them  to  return  the  same  with  their  names 
and  post-office  address  in  full,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  confusion 
arising  from  misspelt  names  and  misdirected  letters.  Besides  this,  a 
printed  notice  is  sent  to  every  parent  requiring  a  letter  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  1st  of  every  May,  stating  the  condition  of  the  little  one. 
Over  a  thousand  of  these  reports  Sister  Irene  received  last  year. 
From  the  little  ones  themselves  came  the  quaintest  missives.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following: 

Dear  Sister, — I  suppose  you  are  well,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  I  am  getting  a  big  boy  now,  and  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  am 
getting  along  in  my  book  very  well.  Tell  Mr.  Hughes  to  send  me  that 
goat.  I  have  got  a  sloop,  and  she  got  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  I  could 
hardly  get  her  out,  and  my  name  is  Ignatious.     Good-by." 

Dear  little  Ignatius,  he  of  Loyola  might  with  difficulty  suppress  a 
saintly  smile. 

The  same  general  principle  of  active  supervision  over  these  children 
in  distant  parts  is  exercised  to  a  degree  only  slightly  less  minute  than 
I  have  described  in  the  Outdoor  Care.  For  many  years  the  Sisters 
themselves  visited  periodically  every  home,  but  now  the  agent  does  it. 
So  careful  and  efficient  is  this  system  that  of  the  9,000  adopted  children 
not  more  than  forty  but  Sister  Irene  could  lay  her  hand  upon  if  she  de- 
sired. Probably  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  institution's  benefi- 
cent work  lies  in  the  number  of  children  reclaimed  by  their  parents. 
The  reunion  of  parent  and  child  signifies  a  dual  blessing,  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  one  and  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  other.  This 
happy  result  is  directly  traced  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Sisters 
during  the  months  when,  nourishing  her  babe  within  the  institution's 
walls,  the  mother's  soul  has  been  awakened.  A  pure  and  holy  resolve 
has  been  taken  and  strengthened.  Saved  from  herself,  rescued  from 
the  impending  ignominy  of  a  life  of  shame,  the  mother  reclaimed,  here- 
after leads  a  virtuous  life,  teaching  her  child  the  lessons  of  God. 
From  the  ranks  of  these  once  foundlings,  the  country  to-day  in  all 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  in  the  high  and  noble  professions  of  the  min- 
istry, law  and  arts,  rejoices  in  the  brightest  ornaments.  Ignorant  of 
their  origin,  its  secret  has  never  been  disclosed  to  dwarf  their  ambition 
or  wound  their  sensibilities.  Nt)  less  than  24,331  foundlings  have  been 
received  ;  3,000  mothers  i)rotected,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  pro- 
vided with  respectable  positions,  and  the  reputation  of  numberless 
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families  ihm  inviolably  preserved.     Tbe  mortality  rate  is  about  21  per 
cent. 

As  A  ooQBervator  of  the  rising  pfenenition,  The  New  York  FountUin^ 
HoBpiial  mu»t,  I  think,  l>t^  reeog^ni/^d  to  1>e  nothing  less  than  an  iniftpir- 
ation.  Not  merely  doe«  it  shiel*!  autl  protect  the  new  bom  bal»e,  hut 
the  penerons  mantle  of  charity  covers  the  raother'ii  Hhame.  In  thia 
Pharisaical  world  where  the  wonian  and  the  rnan  are  jndf^ed  Viy  differ- 
ent Ntandards,  and  the  lapse  of  one  is  the  erime  of  the  other,  too  Aym- 
pathetie  an  aid  caouot  be  extended  to  the  erring  mother.  The  imprea- 
Kiouable  character  of  a  woman's  mind  and  her  tender  aensibiliiias  are 
apt  to  be  strongly  affeeted  by  the  inflnences  wliich  the  8i»ters  strive 
UQobtruBiTely  to  exert.  If  iiocoDdemned.  Ma^daten-Uke  i^he  ariaea, 
bent  npon  a  life  of  repentenee  and  eame*it  effort  for  the  future,  A  «oal 
saved  is  a  world  gained.  But  the  eonntrir-  owe«  a  peculiar  debt  to  the 
organisation  that  fostevfi  and  proteetH  the  young,  who»e  avowed  mia- 

^Ib  to  »ave  those  unable  to  save  themselves,  in  establishing  for  them 
ly  foothold  OD  the  broad  plain  of  life^  which  gives  the  firat  im- 
to  a  career  of  uhefulnesM.  Limitation  of  time  eominds  me  to 
linish  my  paper*  not  before,  however,  I  venture  to  honor  her  to  whom 
such  a  host  stand  tlie  eternal  dLditora,  who  can  say  with  Pope,  **M| 
father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee,*'  and  I  exclaim  with  MiltoOf] 
'*  These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good." 


Ihictissityn :  Mrs.  M.  E.  Euneveb, 
Matron,  Nbw  York  Ir^fawt  Asj/lum, 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  closely  identified  with  pnldic  charilali 
work,  especially  among  children.     The  last  fourteen  years  have 
spent  as  matron  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  during  which 
the  ioHtitution  has  sheltered,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ovar  S,8 
childreo,  and  some  3,CMiO  women. 

t  >nr  doors  are  open  day  and  night  to  receive,  without  red-tape  or 
charge,  aud  with  no  distinction  of  race,  religion,  color,  ur  eouditicio, 
any  unprotected,  homeless  mother  and  her  child,  two  months  Vtefore  or 
within  a  year  after  its  birth.  Children  alone  are  admitted  nj>  to  th«j 
age  of  two  years. 

Orir  aim  is  tn  shelter  these  needy  ones  in  a  home  atmosphikri» 
hel}iful  tenderness  which  will  hold  mother  and  child  in  so  itidissolnbll 
a  iM^Dd  that  the  child  shall  not   become  a  public  charge,  but  rema 
where  God  meant  it  should,  in  the  ru<»ther*8  care  and  nurture,  who  y1 
aided  to  support  and  educate  it  to  the  best  advantage,  aa  an  honor  to 
the  iu dividual  and  State.     We  try  to  keej*  mother  and  child  togethefig 
and  about  iH)  per  cent,  of  our  children  are  taken  uut  by  their  mothe 
or  claimed  later  t»y  them.     Others  are  adopted,  the  cloaeat  semtin 
into  the  condition  and  character  of  the  faintly  being  domand^d ; 
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legal  papers  of  adoption  being  required.  The  very  few  children  remain- 
ing at  the  age  of  eight  are  transferred  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society^ 
and  placed  by  them  in  western  homes. 

We  emphasize  the  home  element,  and  foster  the  home  feeling.  Both 
women  and  children  return  to  us  in  after  years  filled  with  appreciative 
love. 

Many  of  our  mothers  are  only  children  in  years.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  women  received  for  confinement  are  under  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
our  last  transfer  to  the  Country  House  at  Mount  Vernon,  there  were 
ten  mothers  with  their  children.  Six  of  these  were  confined  in  our 
Maternity,  and  their  ages  were  as  follows  :  Twenty -three  years,  nine- 
teen years,  two  of  seventeen  years,  one  of  sixteen  years,  one  of  fifteen 
years.  This  last  month  we  have  admitted  two  grills,  one,  fifteen  years, 
the  other  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  await  a  speedy  motherhood.  We  have 
had  several  cases  of  thirteen  years,  while  one  young  mother  had  scarcely 
reached  that  limit.  Nor  are  these  outcast  girls  of  public  shame,  for 
we  try  to  exclude  any  depraved  element  from  our  home  life,  but  women 
for  the  first  time  pregnant  are  our  special  charge ;  and  we  hold  in  our 
keeping  the  sad  secret  of  many  an  honored  home,  and  guard  the  skele- 
tons of  prosperous  families. 

Women  are  expected  to  remain  three  months  after  confinement,  but 
the  home  is  open  to  them  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  child 
may  be  left  to  be  claimed  by  its  mother  within  the  next  two  years  or 
given  up  for  adoption. 

The  Reception  House  and  Maternity  is  at  61st  street  and  Amsterdam 
avenue  in  this  city,  and  the  Country  House  at  Mt.  Vernon.     Letters 
and  visits  are  our  encouragement  and  comfort.      May  I  give  the 
following  outline  of  one  recent  letter: 
Dear : 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  arrived  home  safely.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Last  night  I  lay  awake  thinking  of  you  *  ♦  ♦  and  how  I  wished  I 
could  steal  into  your  room.  I  am  feeling  very  well  ♦  *  ♦  but  you 
cannot  imagine  how  lonesome  I  am.  *  ♦  ♦  I  feel  tempted  to  run 
away  and  spend  a  few  moments  with  you,  for  I  long  to  visit  that  dear 
home  where  so  many  go  with  a  heavy  heart  and  burden  of  sin,  but 
leave,  happy  and  trusting  in  Him,  our  great  Comforter,  the  Lord. 
With  love  for  the  friend  I  can  never  forget,  I  am,  and  ever  will  be, 

Your  little  g^l. 


E. 


Discussion:  Mrs.  Anna  T.  WiiiSON. 

Assistant  Secretary^  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

Topic:  Destitute  Mothebs  and  Infants. 

If  the  responsibility  for  parenthood  were  fully  recognized  there 
would  be  small  need  for  foundling  asylums,  or  conferences  on  the 
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Itttwdi  of  cariiig  fur  dependent   eliildren,  tts  it 
that  Ibi  Vttjority  of  children  snpi^orted  at  public  espouse  hftve 
one  or  both  parentA  livings  who  might,  in  mo^tt  eaaeii»  take  care  of  iheit 
children  thentBelveg,  if  thej  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

Any  work,  therefore,  which  inculcates  a  deeper  sense  of  parental 
fiponsibility  must   event uallT   decrease  the   niiml)cr  of  dependent 
ildren,  and  may  be  considered  also  as  tending  toward   the    moral 
Ti]ilifting  of  the  entire  communitv. 

In  thii»  connection,  it  is  important  to  mention  a  work  for  de»titiil# 
niothon^  and  inftints  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  numl>er  of  Tears 
in  the  L'itieH  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  recommends  itself  nod 
only  for  practical  and  economic  rea^ooSf  but  also  because  it  aima  to 
provide  for  the  children  of  such  mothers,  by  co-oi>erating  W'ith  natiifa 
innU^ad  of  working  against  it.  Herviee  places  are  found  in  familiea» 
oetly  in  the  country,  to  which  a  motht>r  may  go  and  take  her  ehild 
'iritb  her,  receiving  small  wages  in  return  for  the  help  she  readers  in 
the  houAehold. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  The  child  is  not  only  kept 
with  its  own  mother^  but  she,  herself,  is  placed  in  such  entindy  natnittl 
n^lations  to  the  community  that  she  is  able  to  become  self-sup]>ort- 
ing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ce  that  in  her  efforts  to  support  herself  and  her  ehild,  a  graater 
sense  of  respousibility  is  awakened,  and  the  mother's  whole  charactir 
is  deepened  and  strengthened  thereby. 

Of  this  work  in  Bo«ton,  it  is  said  by  one  who  waa  instrumental  m 
starting  it!  **  W©  believe  that  iu  thuH  keeping  mother  and  child  together 
wo  have  found  the  most  simple  and  effective  plan  that  eould  Im*  a«lo]»t6d* 
Guided  by  certain  princi])les,  and  Unding  it  best,  usually,  to  adhere 
to  certain  methods,  we  are  bc3und,  however,  by  no  rigid  rules,  and  aie 
able  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  those  whom  we  ansist.  EaoJi 
woman  is  regarded,  not  as  one  of  a  class,  but  as  an  individnalt  and 
receives  the  kind  of  aid  that  her  charaotei'  and  rircumstanct^s  rtH|mieu 
Thi?  experience  of  seventeen  years  haa  confirmed  us  in  believing  tbie 
to  be  an  effectual  method  of  bringing  about  the  end*  which  we  wkk  to 
accoiupUHh." 

The  work  haji  lieen  done  by  a  yerj  few  ladies  who  give  the  largw 
part  of  their  time  to  it.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them  has  herself  plaoed 
not  loss  than  ono  thousand  mothers  iu  situations  with  their  children, 
aud  the  larger  numlxr  have  done  well. 

The  work  in  Philadelphia  was  not  liegnn  until  mx  yeara  later,  and 
then  without  any  special  reference  to  the  one  carried  on  in  Boston. 

A  brief  history  of  its  origin  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  it  grew 
unt  of  the  esdgendes  of  the  situation,  and  was  not  a  preoonceived  plan 
on  the  jiarl  of  those  engaged  In  it. 

The  Children's  Aid  Sooietjr  of  P<mnsylvania«  under  wbeee  Aiie]tte» 
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it  was  undertaken,  had  been  specially  chartered  to  care  for  children 
left  either  without  parents,  or  who  were  so  neglected  as  to  have,  practi- 
cally, no  one  to  care  for  them.  From  the  beginning,  however,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  destitute  mothers  burdened  with  the 
support  of  an  infant  became  quite  as  serious  as  what  to  do  with 
children  absolutely  dependent  on  the  society  for  support. 

Young  and  friendless,  as  many  of  these  mothers  were,  with  scarcely 
more  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  life  than  the  helpless  babes 
they  carried  in  their  arms,  they  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  sympathy  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  saw  them  day  after  day,  and  realized  that  in 
many  cases  they  were  much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Most  of  them  were  desirous  of  keeping  their  babies,  but  all  avenues 
to  self-support  seemed  closed  against  them.  It  appeared,  at  first,  as 
if  the  society  would  be  obliged  to  follow  one  of  two  courses,  either  to 
take  care  of  the  child  and  leave  the  mother  free  to  become  again  a 
wage-earner,  or  to  support  mother  and  child  together.  At  the  best,  it 
seemed  a  choice  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  as  the  society  had 
small  means  and  no  institution,  the  course  easiest  to  follow  was  to 
take  the  child  and  find  a  boarding  home  for  it.  The  plan  of  separat- 
ing mother  and  child  was  not  decided  on,  however,  without  many  mis- 
givings, and  pains  were  taken  to  make  each  mother  understand  that 
this  did  not  mean  a  surrender  of  her  child,  but  that  she  was  to  con- 
tribute a  certain  portion  of  her  earnings  regularly  towards  its  support. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  results  which  followed  this 
course  of  action : 

1.  It  not  unusually  happened  that  the  child  died  ;  this  was  nearly 
always  the  case,  if  it  were  an  infant  and  placed  in  an  institution  ; 
almost  its  only  chance  of  living  was  to  find  for  it  a  boarding  home  with 
a  good  motherly  woman  in  the  country. 

2.  Mothers  gradually  ceased  to  care  for  their  children,  and  frequently 
deserted  them  altogether  ;  in  some  cases  of  unmarried  mothers,  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  first  offense  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
because  of  the  separation,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  ex- 
pression, **If  I  could  have  kept  my  baby  with  me,  this  would  not 
have  happened.  *' 

3.  Even  where  the  mothers  did  comparatively  well  in  some  respects, 
there  was  in  almost  every  case  a  marked  deterioration  of  character. 
A  hardening  process  seemed  to  have  taken  place  which  made  them  less 
amenable  to  good  influences. 

These  results  more  than  confirmed  previous  misgivings,  and  a 
genuine  relief  was  felt  by  all  those  connected  with  the  work  when  it 
became  evident  that  not  only  might  mother  and  child  be  kept  to- 
gether, but  that  it  could  be  done  on  a  thoroughly  practical  basis. 

It  has  never  been  recorded  just  how  it  came  about  that  the  first 
mother  was  sent  to  a  situation  with  her  child  from  the  Children's  Aid 
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and  doniaiid,  one  side  desiring  work,  tlie  other  Hide  wantiog  a  wurki^r, 
and  a»  time  went  on,  the  iPcreasitiK  number  of  employers  who  r<»gn*i 
larly  applied  for  this  kind  of  help  made  it  a  certainty  that  any  mothrr  i 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  work  eould  tiud  an  opportimitT  to  go  to 
a  Mituatiou  with  her  child.     Tu  such  an  extent  has  the  work  inereaaifil  \ 
that  at  eertaiti  aeaitons  now  it  ih  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  ;  ail 
other  times,  it  may  l*e  necessary  to  insert  adyertisemeot^  for  aerricM 
placOH  in  various  country  papers.      Here,  abo,  as  in  Boston,  a  woman  ^ 
ifl  helpeil,  not  beeanse  she  belongs  to  any  special  class,  but  on   th^ 
ground  that  she  is  a  mother  anxious  and  willing  to  support  her  child; 
situations  are  found  for  deserted  wives  and  widows  as  well  as  for  un- 
married mothers.     Printed  notices  are  sent  to  all   matemitj  hospitmlrj 
saying  that  a  sit  nation,  free  of  charge,  will  be  found  for  any  moihe 
who  wishes  to  keep  her  child  with  her.      An  agent  visits  almahou 
aud  persuades  mothers  to  take  situations  rather  than  stAy  the  twol 
year**  allowed  by  law,  before  their  babes  are  obliged  to  be  taken  away. 
The  fact  that  they  could  get  no  work  with  a  ehOd  was  formerly  aa  . 
excase  for  remaining  in  an  almshoujse  the  ftill  two  years  or  longvr. 
The  nurses  and  other  employ een  u»«ually  co-operate  very  heartily  and  ' 
urge  the  women  to  take  situations  wlien  offered  them.     They  have  also  I 
been  found  helpful  in  giving  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  dispo8itioit| 
and    character   tliau    could   otherwise    be   obtained*      Tliis  infonna^i 
tion  becomes  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  placing  ont,  enabling  tbo«#| 
intere<ited  to  work  to  better  advantage  in  securing  situations  auittfdi/ 
to  individual  needs.     An  exact  record  is  kept  of  everything  p>ertainili^^ 
to  mnther  and  child,  and  thui  is  continued  as  long  as  the  mothar  t« 
wQling  to  keep  up  relatiom*  ^ritli  the  So<?iety. 

Between  400  and  5fK>  mothers  are  now  seDt  yearlv  to  situatiomi 
in  the  C'Onntry,  eiach  mother  accompanied  liy  an  infant  or  older 
child.  In  answer  to  the  queHtion^  **  Do  the  majority  of  these  women 
give  satisfaction  to  their  employers  ?'*  the  answer  of  the  Soeiety  in  ia 
the  alRrmative.  It  is  said  they  do  etjually  as  well  lu*  thost*  who  tako  | 
situations  without  chihlren  ;  in  many  instances  they  are  cunsidernd  i 
more  reliable  for  help  in  the  country,  are  better  contented  and  ehaiifi 
their  places  less  frequently. 

Besides  Boston  and  PhiladelphiaT  this  work  is  carried  i 
extent  in  Cliit'ago  and  llurtalo.  The  matrons  of  county 
also  frequeutly  tlml  wituatiouH  in  the  same  way  for  those  who 
under  their  care,  and  it  is  probably  a  low  estimate  to  place  the  nmnbofi 
eared  for  everv  year  by  the  agencies  mentioned  at  between  1,000  and 
ii.UlM  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  figures  at  present  obUio- 
able  are  only  a  faint  indication  of  what  may  yet  be  aceompliah4Bd  lij 
this  thoroughly  natural  and  hnmaue  method  of  caring  for  infanta  and 
very  young  childien  who  might  otherwise  become  dttpeodent,  and  ^hiKi 
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if  they  survived  the  shock  of  separation  from  their  mothers,  would  very 
probably  pass  the  early  years  of  their  lives  in  an  institution. 

Believing  that  this  strengthening  of  the  maternal  tie  has  a  distinct 
value  as  preventive  work,  and,  encouraged  by  what  has  been  done  in 
other  cities,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  estab- 
lished last  June,  in  their  office,  an  agency  for  placing  at  service  desti- 
tute mothers  with  infants  or  very  young  children;  for  while  there  have 
doubtless  been,  at  various  times,  many  scattered  cases  placed  in  this 
way  from  several  institutions,  no  organized  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  New  York  City  to  enable  the  mother  to  become  self-supporting 
with  her  child.  Co-operation  has  already  been  established  with  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  the  Infants'  Hospital  Bandall's 
Island,  the  Sloane  Maternity,  and  many  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
character.  In  the  last  seven  months  sixty  destitute  mothers,  anxious 
to  keep  their  children  with  them,  have  been  placed  in  situations  in 
country  families. 

Young  women  with  their  babies  come  daily  begging  to  be  helped, 
and  a  much  larger  number  could  have  been  aided  if  funds  had  been 
available  to  employ  an  agent  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
throughout  country  districts,  from  which  the  demand  for  such 
help  almost  always  comes;  much  has  been  already  done  through 
advertisements,  and  the  local  committees  of  the  Association  have  been 
helpful  in  a  number  of  cases;  the  need,  however,  of  employing  a 
traveling  agent  in  addition  to  the  one  now  in  the  office,  becomes  every 
day  more  apparent.  This  agent  would  not  only  be  able  to  investigate 
and  find  new  service  places,  but  might  at  the  same  time  supervise 
those  homes  in  which  women  have  been  already  placed.  The  sux)er- 
vision  and  investigation  of  homes  for  adult  women  may  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  necessary;  but  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
practical  details  of  the  placing  out  are  convinced  that  without  it  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  selection  of  homes  is  in  many  cases  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
and  cannot  be  done  thoroughly  without  personal  investigation;  then^ 
too,  friendly  relations  kept  up  with  the  mother  and  child,  as  well  as  with 
the  employer,  cannot  fail  to  cement  the  tie  between  the  mother  and 
those  who  are  trying  to  aid  her;  she  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low their  counsel,  and  experience  proves  that  many  unimportant  dif- 
ferences can  be  adjusted  by  a  timely  visit,  which  otherwise  might  have 
resulted  in  the  mother  and  child  being  sent  adrift  and  left  again 
homeless. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  many  thoughtlessly  exacting  employers 
become  more  reasonable  in  their  demands  when  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  by  some  one  specially  interested  in  their  employees. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  a  situation  be  found  for  the  mother, 
but  she  is  to  be  sustained  in  what  must  be,  under  the  best  conditions^ 


a  diflieult  ponition^  and  eniibleil  to  rear  lier  cliild  properly.  ThiA  ottti 
oulj  be  done  lij  lieliifiil  pei^onal  reliitiona  maiutaiuiHl  for  a  iartn  of 
years*  The  BonicH^  of  local  Yolunteer  committees  may  b»»  lu  mA&J 
cases  eQliwti'd,  but  u.smilly  they  cma  Ottlj  be  oonHidtned  hh  Kupplemeot- 
ing  the  offli'ial  visitor's  work. 

The  importance  of  a  we  11 -organised  agency  for  finding  homoJi  for 
destitute  mothera  and  infanta  cannot  be  overeat i matted,  fMfK^cially  in  a 
city  which  supports  annually  in  three  inatitutiouH  alouo,  an  averagie 
uuml>er  of  more  thnn  2,5W  infauts,  or  very  young  children*  ol  wkam 
only  abuut  400  have  their  mothers  with  them. 

That  the  co-operation  of  the  moth«3r  ha4  been  found  neoesiiary  Is 
saving  the  life  of  the  child,  m  shown  very  clearly  by  the  graiiual  estab- 
linhmeut  of  mothers'  departments  in  various  institutions  for  jot]ii|( 
children.  One  of  the  largest  stated  in  a  recent  report  'Hhat  th^most 
faithful,  self-sacrificing  exertiona  on  the  psri  of  others  proved  inatiffi* 
cient  to  supply  the  mother'^  place,"  and  after  deeoribing  how  her  »«r- 
vices  have  been  enlisted  to  md  the  child^  adds  significantly  **  and  tbu«  the 
rescued  babe  liecomes  the  unconscious  saviour  of  its  unhappy  parent. ** 
It  is  hoj*efl  that  when  the  recently  entablished  agency  of  the  HUkUi 
Chanties  A.id  Assmnation  beconioa  more  widely  known  in  the  snr* 
rounding  counties  and  a  larger  number  of  families  are  found  wUiing  lo 
open  their  homes  to  this  kind  of  help,  iuHtitutions  haidug  young  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers  in  charge  mil  find  it,  not  only  a  valuable,  bni 
necesaary.  adjunct  to  their  work. 

It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  their  mothexs*  departxn€«iil« 
and  thufl  far  offers  the  liest  practical  solution  to  the  queflUon,  wbal 
shall  be  done  with  a  destitute  mother  having  an  infant  orobler  child 
to  support? 
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THE   RANDALL'S   ISLAND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


M^  Mn.  M.  £.  DuNFHT,  Superint^rndenU 

The  rapidity  of  American  action  finds  no  better  illustration  tJiati  its 
prompt  and  effective  dealing  with  pauperism. 

While  other  nations  through  learned  representative  bodies  meet  and 
discuss  theories  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  tre  grasp  th«  subject 
as  we  find  it.  and  labor  with  our  best  efforts  to  relieve  its  preaoBl 
necessities* 

As  a  matter  of  prevention,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  in  a  posi* 
tion  la  do  ao  to  pat  forth  every  effort  to  banish  this  blight,  and  it 
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Beems  to  me,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  result,  we  should  give  our 
unremitting  attention  to  the  'youth  who  become  paupers  through  no 
fault  of  their  own;  we  should  endeavor  to  instill  into  their  minds  by  as 
thorough  mental  and  physical  training  as  circumstances  place  at  our 
disposal  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education  and  honest  labor, 
And  that  their  future  success  in  life  depends  entirely  upon  their  own 
exertions.  This  is  the  system  pursued,  and  these  the  ideas  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  cared  for  and  trained  at  BandalVs  Island 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction. 

The  inmates  of  these  institutions  embrace  almost  every  kind  of 
children  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  public.  It  is  an  asylum 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted  children  whose  parents  or  friends  are  unable 
to  provide  medical  attendance  or  the  necessary  comforts  for  their  re- 
covery, for  the  crippled  and  epileptic,  feeble-minded  and  idiotic,  and 
is  a  general  repository  for  the  sick  and  defective  of  the  many  charitable 
institutions  for  children  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  differs  very  materially  from  all  other  in- 
stitutions. In  these,  the  sick  as  soon  as  cured  are  returned  to  their 
friends  or  the  institutions  whence  they  came,  while  it  is  only  the  men- 
tally or  physically  defective,  rejected  by  all  other  institutions,  who 
here  find  a  home  and  who  may  be  aptly  designated  as  the  forsaken 
portion  of  the  city's  children. 

Superintendence  over  j;hese  children  has  been  my  mission  at 
Bandairs  Island  for  many  years.  The  theme  involved,  therefore,  in 
the  subject  assigned  is  a  pleasing  one  to  me,  and  I  gladly  give  all  de- 
tails coming  under  my  observation,  adhering  closely  to  facts  and 
anticipating  with  pleasure  such  conclusions  regarding  plans  for  im- 
proving their  conditions  as  this  body  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  institutions  September  30, 1893, 
was  853.  Of  these  427  were  hospital  children,  33  epileptics  and  393 
feeble-minded  and  idiotic. 

Each  child  upon  its  arrival  is  examined  by  the  attending  physician, 
properly  registered  and  placed  in  the  ward  assigned  to  the  cure  of  the 
disease  from  which  it  is  suffering.  From  that  moment  until  pronounced 
thoroughly  cured  by  the  physician  in  charge  the  child  is  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  physician  and  nurse.  The  former  makes 
stated  reports  regarding  its  various  stages  of  cure  and  convalescence. 
All  that  medical  science  can  do  is  exerted  and  the  operations  per- 
formed to  sustain  life  in  most  cases  are  successful  and  worthy  of  mention 
in  medical  annals. 

The  diseases  from  which  these  children  suffer  most  are  principally 
of  the  eye  and  skin,  and  remain,  in  many  cases,  for  months  and  years 
obdurate  to  treatment. 

The  necessities  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  time  required  to 
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effect  lUB  oomplete    restoratiun  to  health   in    indiddaAl  eaa^  liA^ 
entailoil  an  otliicationHl  arul  an  in«Instrial  depart nifot. 

It  can  therefitre  ho  readilv  underfitood  that  these  children  eaunot 
be  brought  to  the  «tandard  attained  bv  those  of  Honnd  bodv  and  ZDind; 
first,  for  tbe  reason  that  those  wlio  are  sent  here  from  Biuknesft  ait<*nd 
school  only  during  thf  period  of  eonvalescenee,  when  it  should  he  re- 
luftubored  they  are  not  kept  eontinuouHly  at  eitber  mental  or  phyaioa! 
work,  but  are  »*ia|doTed  only  a  portion  of  the  day  at  i^aelu 

In  thin  dejmrttiient,  under  thi?  siiperviMion  of  trained  teachers,  in- 
fant mluda  are  expandt^d  and  receive  the  fii-Ht  ntdiinents  of  education. 
In  this  age,  when  education  is  not  only  a  fundameutal  necessity,  but  in 
reality  the  tirst  requi^it-e  of  an  American  citizeUf  who  can  forecjiAt  the 
lastiutf  IwmeHtH  of  this  primary  instruction  in  the  after  lives  of  tbes« 
children? 

From  the  general  statiKties  I  select  the  following  an  the  most  inter* 
enting.  In  the  educational  department,  aaauming  I0(i  as  the  maximum 
to  l>e  reached,  out  of  the  225  in  daily  attendance  150  have  attained 
this  limit  and  maintain  it.  The  branches  taught  in  which  this  pn>- 
firiency  is  maintained  are  language  lessons,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
grammar*  geography,  history  and  drawing.  The  gra4lG  attained  in 
these  .studies  in  th-?  highest  oliiBs  cnrres])ondt^  to  the  6ith  grade  in  the 
grnrnmAT  schools.  Drilling*  marching  and  calisthenics  form  a  spe«nAl 
feature.  All  children  under  six  years  of  age  are  instructed  in  tho 
kindergarten. 

In  the  industrial  department  which  has  Vieen  in  operation  five  Team, 
and  in  which  those  of  the  feeble-minded  who  are  capable  of  such  work 
are  al«o  employed,  the  following  tablen  represent  the  total  of  the 
work  performed  for  the  pa**t  year  and  emViracing  nine  months  of  the 
present.  In  the  sewing  department  the  girls  have  maile  dresacvi, 
cloaks  and  aprons  to  the  number  of  2,298;  miscellaneous  articles,  9li6, 
In  the  tailoring  department  the  boys  have  made  suits  aitd  shirt  waista 
to  the  number  of  2,218;  miscellautHms,  Ii2L  In  the  shoe-making  de* 
partmeut  were  made  and  repaired  1,2H7  pairs  of  shoes.  In  the  1>aiikrt 
and  cane-soat  department  were  made  44i»  articles.  In  the  tinware  de- 
partment were  nuwle  articles  to  the  number  of  H,5C^4.  In  the  gardening 
department  there  were  22,754  plants  raided  and  set  out. 

All  the  products  of  the  Industrial  School,  with  the  exeepticm  of  the 
children's  clothing,  are  sent  quarterly  to  the  general  storekeeper,  who 
clistributes  them  as  they  are  calletl  for  on  requisition,  to  the  different 
institutions  of  the  di^partment. 

In  the  school  for  feeble-minded  such  rudiments  of  education  a* 
their  intellects  will  al>8orb  are  taught  the  children,  and  from  Ihaee  who 
are  old  enough  industrial  occupation  is  exacted. 

Thi*  idiotic  ehiltlren  are  kept  isolated  in  separate  buildings,  and  bnl 
little  can  be  done  for  Uiem  nave  what  the  precepta  of  hnmanityang^Mi 
for  their  comfort. 
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That  the  obedience  to  the  rules  throughout  the  institution  is  satis- 
factory is  best  attested  by  the  common  consent  of  teachers  and  nurses. 
The  discipline  is  maternal  and  gentle,  always  appealing  to  the  heart 
for  reciprocation  rather  than  the  fear  of  the  punishment  following 
disobedience. 

Upon  the  entire  recovery  of  a  child  and  its  restoration  to  health,  it 
is  again  assigned  to  the  asylum  whence  it  came  or  to  the  home  from 
which  it  was  taken.  In  the  latter  case  the  assignment  is  not  easy;  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible.  Poverty  has  no  permanent  residence, 
neither  in  New  York  nor  elsewhere.  The  number  and  street  given  with 
the  child  as  the  residence  of  its  parents  on  its  consignment  to  the 
Island  still  remain,  but  not  the  abode  of  the  parents.  They  have 
moved  on,  where?  No  one  knows,  and  their  failure  to. remind  us  of 
their  rovings  best  indicates  their  indifference  to  their  offspring. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  provision  of  homes  for  chil- 
dren such  as  these,  for  upon  the  influence  of  the  home  selected  often 
depends  the  usefulness  or  uselessness  of  their  future  lives.  Too  much 
care,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  upon  placing  these  children  amid 
good,  wholesome,  moral  influences,  and  in  the  midst  of  Christian  fam- 
ilies. Bemember  they  are  growing  to  womanhood  and  manhood,  and 
that  early  teachings  of  morality  and  Christianity  can  alone  expand  that 
growth  into  healthy  maturity. 

Such  care  as  I  have  outlined  in  the  selection  of  homes  for  these 
children  would  certainly  prevent  their  lapse  back  to  pauperism,  by  in- 
culcating self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and  thereby  save  the  State  its 
burden  of  tax. 

Such  care  might  do  more,  almost  limitless  to  conceive  of,  when  the 
possibilities  within  grasp  of  all  in  this  country  are  considered.  The 
pauper  badge  of  childhood  is  no  bar  to  future  distinction.  In  America 
we  ask  what  the  son  is,  not  what  the  father  was. 

I  would  suggest  in  this  respect,  organized  watchfulness  over  these 
children,  when  placed,  and  over  the  influences  surrounding  them  (by 
whatever  means  it  could  be  effected). 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  improvements  on 
Bandairs  Island  except  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  the  older  feeble-minded  boys  and  girH  is  so  va- 
ried and  so  satisfactory  that  I  hope  in  the  near  future,  with  a  limited 
addition  to  the  present  number  of  paid  assistants,  to  be  able  to  dispense 
w^ith  the  workhouse  help,  of  which  I  can  speak,  with  a  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  years  of  actual  experience,  as  a  most  objectionable  feature  in 
institutions  for  children. 

If  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  a  change  of  this  kind  were  fully 
understood,  I  am  sure  that  the  authorities  would  furnish  the  Commis- 
sioners with  means  to  carry  out  this  idea,  which  is  in  accord  with  their 
intentions  had  they  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose. 


THE   DAISY  FIELDS   HOME,   AND    ITS  WORK 
FOR  CRIPPLED   CHILDREN. 

B.v  Mr.  H.  B,  TintSKR. 

Tlie  DftiBj  FieWa  Home,  at  Eagknvood,  N.  J,,  was  opened  on  Jnnd 
9,  1899,  The  object  is  to  establish  the  health  of  crippled  cliildien,  to 
retnrti  to  their  h<>me8  and  friends  tho«e  who  have  thenit  and  to  kc^p 
tlie  deHlitiite  and  friendtess,  thim  saving  them  from  HiindaU*t»  IbIaikI* 
and  to  train  them  in  aneh  ocotipationB  a»  thej  are  able  to  acquire  for 
self-support. 

The  children  are  taken  from  the  Orthopjedie  Wards  of  the  Xew 
Yi>rk  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  After  they  have  boen  operated  tipon, 
fresh  air  and  tender  uiirsing  are  in  some  ca-ses  absolntelv  neoeaaary  ta 
aave  their  live8.     Such  air  and  nuraing  we  endeavor  to  anpply. 

The  Home,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  increase,  aecommodatfl* 
twelve  patients,  boyn  and  girl&,  Vietweeu  four  and  ten  jenn  of  ageit 
%'arying  in  degrees  of  helplessness,  from  tho!<e  lying  in  portable  1>0(lji» 
to  thoHe  able  to  go  abont  on  emtches,  in  bracken  or  plaster  jackets. 
Some  are  very  feeble  and  inert  from  long  eontlnement  in  the  huHpitaL 

The  Home,  which  is  believed  in  its  scope  antl  mode  of  operation  ta 
be  swmewhat  unique,  was  started  to  supply,  in  a  very  aroall  degree,  m 
want  which  luunt  before  this  have  been  evident  to  many  a  viHttor  ai 
our  hoHpitttU. 

Heeing  something  of  hospital  life  we  were  awakened  to  the  fact  thai 
our  world  is  peopled  with  four  **  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  namelj^ 
men,  women,  children  and  cripples- 

Becoming  aware  of  this  fact,  imd  bearing  a  small  martyr,  who  had 
several  times  been  under  the  knife  and  risen  from  it  again,  say  that  he 
•*  could  stoop  down  almost  as  well  as  a  strtiet  boy/'  we  began  to  reialijpe 
that  this  little  chap  was  one  of  many  hundreds  who  eonld  neither  ait, 
kneel j  walk,  run,  nor  throw  up  his  hands  for  joy.  As  t4^  dancing, 
skipping  the  rope,  or  plajing  **leap  frog,"  they  are  merely  spectaclna 
for  him.  He  mnst  pass  through  childhood  without  these  joyous  recre- 
ations; he  must  get  out  of  the  way  and  staml  on  one  siile  while  othnr 
children  bound  and  dance  with  ecatacy  and  vigor,  for  his  tethered 
joints  hang  on  two  crutches,  or  swing  around  in  an  iron  brace,  while 
the  years  go  by.  Hnpple  and  elastic  he  can  never  be;  this  hobbling 
through  life  makes  him  not  as  other  men  are. 

The  helplesHne»8  of  the  crippled  child  is  hard  to  iinderatfted«  excefti 
after  a  close  examination  of  Ms  physical  condition,  and  of  the  rigid 
irons  that  encase  him,  which  attention  few  will  give. 

His  legs  are  passed  through  iron  rings,  that  are  join  oil  to  atifT  iron 
supports  on  one  or  both  sidi»«,  bound  round  the  body  at  the  vatat,  and 
again  at  the  shoulder.  In  this  cobl  metal  frame  the  child  is  literBllj 
locked. 
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A  being  so  manacled  can  do  little  for  himself,  and  must  be  carried 
and  lifted  all  day,  from  table  to  chair,  from  chair  to  piazza,  from  out- 
doors to  indoors,  from  downstairs  to  upstairs,  till  night  comes,  and 
he  is  laid  in  his  crib  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  his  iron  brace,  as  closely 
held  as  ever.  A  fall  is  no  trifle  to  him,  as  the  jar  may  cause  a  severe 
bruise  wherever  the  irons  press  his  bony  little  body.  Others  have  ab- 
scesses that  need  daily  to  be  carefully  and  scientifically  dressed,  and 
at  times  there  follows  the  surgeon's  knife  again,  and  another  long 
conflnement  in  l)ed. 

The  plaster  jackets  cut  and  irritate  the  flesh  into  worrying  sores 
unless  watched  closely  and  refitted  as  soon  as  this  source  of  pain  is 
threatened. 

The  crutch,  brace,  high  wooden  shoe,  and  other  artificial  appliances 
become  aggravating  and  injurious,  unless  the  growth  of  the  child  is 
constantly  watched,  and  accidents  carefully  guarded  against. 

In  many  stages  of  crippled  life  the  child  cannot  button  on  or  tie  his 
clothing,  fasten  a  shoe,  brush  his  hair,  or  even  feed  himself,  for  he 
must  always  hold  on,  yes,  hold  on  to  that  crutch  for  dear  life.  If  it 
fails  him  another  fall  means  a  surgical  operation  and  long  confinement 
on  his  bed,  with  heavy  weights  attached  to  him  for  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  as  a  penalty  for  inattention.  He  cannot  go  to  school  in  this 
helpless  condition,  the  jostling  of  the  boys  would  endanger  his  very 
life. 

The  dressing  and  undressing  must  often  be  performed  by  two 
nurses,  in  order  to  change  the  braces,  cleanse  the  body,  and  get  the 
child  into  its  night  or  morning  dress.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  often 
confined  to  their  beds  at  the  same  time,  lying  by  for  repairs  to  their 
braces  or  jackets,  or  with  illness  that  overtakes  them  suddenly.  At 
these  times  they  must  have  extra  attention  by  night  and  day. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  our  care  arises  from  the  fact  that 
death  hovers  round  the  crippled  child  more  closely  than  his  healthy 
brother,  and  some  come  to  us  with  their  death  warrants  signed.  Pro- 
fuse hemorrhages,  internal  gatherings,  sudden  aggravations  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  fatal  symptoms,  come  unexpectedly,  and  life  seems 
scarcely  to  flicker  before  it  is  extinct. 

We  have  shown  that  little  amusement  or  occupation  is  possible  for 
him.  Is  not  the  kindergarten  left  for  the  crippled  child  ?  Yes,  a  little 
of  it,  but  the  happy  tramping  of  little  feet,  marching,  jumi)ing,  and 
the  graceful  gestures  must  be  abandoned.  The  chairs  and  tables  he 
cannot  use.  Lying  prone  on  his  face,  on  a  bench  the  width  of  his  own 
height,  he  writes,  cyphers,  and  draws  on  a  table  4  inches  lower  than 
the  bench  he  lies  on,  and  so  accomplishes  a  few  of  the  kindergarten 
exercises.  Soon  tired  in  this  position,  he  leans  on  a  slant  against  a 
chair,  with  one  of  his  legs  out  stiff  before  him,  and  sings  or  recites  a 
few  verses,  making  gestures  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  on 
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to  the  chair  or  hih  frietiil  the  criitek  HeBOWi  Ijiag  oi|]lisliack,  Iml  am 
hiM  arms  soon  become  as  weary  as  his  legii,  biJi  exerciBafi  iniiBi  be  abort 
and  niiirh  varied. 

Wliat  then  can  the  cripple  do  ?  He  can  be  pleasant,  loving  and 
clieerfuJ  in  hia  dependent  position,  docile,  easty  to  be  entreated,  and 
fur  iBore  winninp:  than  those  bom  to  aelfiah  independence  through  the 
mediiiro  of  health. 

**Li  this  nothing  to  jon,  ye  that  pass  by  ?"  we  auk,  aa  we  cut 
aeam,  giisaet,  and  band  to  lit  the  iron  braces  that  encase  the  crippled 
child,  or  ^trap  on  the  heavy  leather  shoe,  screwed  to  the  high  wooden 
bhick  for  him  to  walk  on,  or  drenn  the  tender  opening  where  difte«Aed 
iMine  has  been  cut  away,  or  help  up  and  down  the  »taini  the  tired  Uttli^ 
body  we  long  to  see  as  full  of  life  as  we  were  in  our  own  bright  youth. 

*'  h  this  nothing  to  you,  ye  that  pass  liy  ?''  we  ask  again  and  again, 
as  if  pleading  a  cause  to  which  many  seem  deaf  and  blind. 

From  New  York  the  response  comes  reluctantly.  Occasionally  a 
friendly  hand  stretches  out  to  meet  tis,  but  other  pre-establinhed  in- 
ten?sts  at  liome  and  abroad  sweep  the  cripple  into  the  baekgromMl* 
where  he  seemA  to  l»e  indigenous  to  the  soiL 

Many  refrain  from  visiting  these  children  from  a  sensation  of  \n%y 
and  repugnance  that  grates  upon  their  nerves^  and  *'pass  by  on  th*^ 
other  side/'  forgetting  that  those  who  care  for  theats  wounded  and 
deformed  children  often  recoil  and  shrink  from  so  forbidding  a  taak, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  case  eontiuers  all  »i«-"kJy  sentiment,  and  few  who 
once  undertake  the  care  uf  thtjse  helpless  littlu  i>neH  can  conseien- 
tiouHly  turn  Imck  from  their  purj^ose  to  cleanse  aud  heal  them  if 
possible. 

There  are,  too,  many  bright  sides  to  this  picture.  The  lore  of  tbt 
children,  their  original  ways  and  speeches,  the  hope  of  soeing  th«i]i 
become  strong  iinil  self-supporting — theae  outweigh  the  sad  and  ho|i«* 
less  cases  aud  ent-ourage  the  nurse  to  ecmtinne  to  thi*  fud. 

When  stumbling  around  in  the  forest  of  small  crutches,  the  ludif9« 
reus  aide  brings  many  a  hearty  laugh  to  Inith  patient  and  nurse. 

The  loug  orutehes  become  a  kind  of  antenie  to  the  cripple.  With 
thera  he  waves  a  cheerful  good-by,  points  to  a  bird's  nest  or  a  star,  and 
Btrikes  a  merry  tattoo  on  the  floor  when  others  clap  for  joy.  They  eao 
open  a  gate  or  door  most  jidroitly,  unearth  a  sulky  t4>ad  or  pin  a  graM- 
hupper,  and  lie  used  for  support^  weapon,  toy,  or  tool,  aa  oceaaton 
directs.  The  vibrations  of  the  crutch  quick ly  indicate  whether  the 
mood  be  sullen  or  gay. 

The  prattle  of  theae  children  is  ao  earnest  and   original  that  it 
catches  the  attention  uf  the  busiest.       '*  Hend  us  some*  morr  folks  (e 
talk   to  UHt   and  send   the   pretty   ones  that  amile,"   says   C 
Another,  throwing  his  arms  about  one  he  loves,  exclaima,  '"^Oh,  I  wuh 
T  could  make  a  figger  of  you  on  one  o*  tLem  papern /*  nirautti)/  a  kin- 
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^ergarten    pad.       **  Mrs. ,   nobody  ever   loved    me    or  cared 

for  me,  not  since  I  was  bom,"  says  Jamie.     **  Why,  I  care  for  you, 

Jamie."     **No,  you  don't,  Mrs. .     If  you  did  you'd  let  me  live 

with  you."  "  But  why  should  I  take  so  much  pains  to  make  you  well 
if  I  do  not  care  for  you  ?"  **  Oh,  you  do  it  just  to  make  me  live, 
that's  all." 

A  keen  observer  of  five  years,  whose  mother  made  her  escape  to  a 
world  free  from  care  as  Minnie  opened  her  eyes  to  a  life  of  pain,  and 
whose  father  had  deserted  her,  settles  all  objectionable  questions  as  to 
**why  her  friends  don't  visit  her,"  by  saying,  "I  have  given  them 
away." 

Understanding  their  great  requirements,  their  helplessness,  the 
large  outlay  to  buy  braces,  crutches,  strong  shoes  with  cork  soles, 
plaster  jackets^  etc.,  all  of  which  must  be  kept  in  constant  repair  ; 
knowing  the  necessity  of  having  trained  and  skillful  nurses  to  dress 
their  wounds  and  watch  the  condition  of  the  supports,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  surgical  bandages  and  dressings,  and  the  frequent  carrying 
of  the  children  for  the  surgeon's  inspection,  and  adding  to  this  the 
fact  that  in  some  stages  of  crippled  life  they  must  be  carried  about  in 
the  arms  from  place  to  place,  we  readily  see  why  the  ignorant  and  im- 
poverished parent  allows  his  crippled  child  to  drift  slowly  but  surely 
into  settled  deformity. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  aim  is  to  take  for  six  months  of 
summer  these  children  from  the  Orthopsedic  Ward  of  the  Post-Grad- 
uate  Hospital,  to  do  all  we  can  to  invigorate  them,  and  return  them 
to  the  ward  again.  But  our  present  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  the  season  some  of  them  will  be  left  over  upon  our  hands, 
as  many  of  them  are  deserted  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  and 
others  are  orphans,  or  half  orphans  with  but  one  incapable  or  inef- 
ficient parent  to  care  for  them.  In  some  instances  a  kind  and  loving 
father  asks  us  to  take  charge  of  his  motherless  child,  as  he  has  no 
home  for  her. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  their  final  disposal.  The  inhospita- 
ble poorhouse,  with  its  scanty  supply  of  ignorant  attendants,  its 
-stingy  nourishment,  its  cold  chambers,  its  superintendence  by  a  selfish 
public,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  final  place  of  deposit  for  most  of 
these  afflicted  little  ones.  Homeless  they  must  be,  if  eflforts  such  as 
ours  to  benefit  them  cease  here.  Does  it  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  educated 
Christian  men  and  women  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  try  to 
bridge  over  the  early  years  of  the  crippled  life  of  these  deserted  and 
diseased  little  ones  and  try  to  lift  them  up  into  a  self-supporting  con- 
dition for  maturity,  so  that  some  of  them  at  least  will  be  able  to  stand 
in  line  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  undertake  the  battle  of  life 
without  the  crutch.  The  feebler  and  less  fortunate  must  be  more  or 
less  dependent  for  life. 


At  bent  we  can  do  but  Httl©  work  ia  a  very  lurj^e  fiald.     To  do  tlii» 

little,  we  mufit  arouse  many  others  to  help  us,  and  h^  willinjOf  to 
plough  8h>wly,  Burely^  but  Btt-adily^  tlirough  miiuy  anrioaw  ]iour«,  bat 
never  without  hopo  aud  th**  ohauoe  i>f  succeHs  liefore  ns. 

It  eo»$ts  a  great  deal,  you  Hay.  Ven,  that  ih  true.  The  cjire  that  mo 
invalid  require**  is  never  cheap.  In  full  heiilth  the  poor  manV  rhitd 
can  thrive  in  a  commoner  dwelling,  in  cheaper  clothing,  with  coamer 
fare  than  his  proHperoua  brother.  But  when  illneBB  and  physical  ia* 
firmity  attack  his  little  body.  Nature  aBserts  her  equality^  and  deroaii^ 
the  l>eflt  of  fotKl»  the  most  Bcieutitic  treatment,  and  the  teDderaii 
nurning  care  to  Have  and  build  up  the  delicate,  ^ufTerlDg  child  into  the 
Htrong  man's  vigor.  Aud  all  this  is  just  the  same,  whether  he  U»  ih»_ 
child  of  pauper  or  of  millionaire. 

Wlio  will  hi*lp  UH  ? 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 
AMONG   NEGLECTED  CHILDREN   IN 
THEIR  OWN  HOMES. 

By  Mr.  M.  Dttput, 
Supfrtnteryiint  tf  Sthooh  of  (At  Nw  York  ChUdrm'»  Aid  tibdd^. 

Time  will  p^^rmit  me  to  give  but  a  very  informal  and  haaty  pp 
tation  of  the  work  of  the  l*hildron*H  Aid  Soinety  in  conneotiuii  wil 
variouft  nchoolM,  When  the  organization  of  the  sehool»  was  planned. 
Mr.  Brace  was  fortunati^  in  having  hi»  attention  drawn  io  the  graduatei 
of  the  Oswego  and  Albany  Noi*mal  Schools,  ladies  who  were  not  anlj 
trained  to  teaoh,  but  were  also  in  sympathy  with  the«e  neglectdd  liiila 
ones,  who  lUd  not  disdain  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  wens  boI 
iaarful  of  their  soiled  and  muddy  garments,  but  were  glad  to  find  ui 
opportunity  to  ally  themselves  with  a  work  so  nearly  like  that  of  tli^ 
Haaier,  who  sought  such  f%n  these  to  instruct  and  reelaim. 

The  schools  tirst  established  were  located  at  cx»nters  wher^  pov 
aud  degradation  most  abounded,  in  the  Fourth  and  First  Wards,  in 
the  ragpickers'  dintriet  in  the  neighborhooil  of  Pitt  street* 
among  the  shanties  Im^-ated  upon  the  rock^  in  the  upper  f>art  of  l^ui* 
hattan  Island.  Is  i'.  possible,  then,  with  such  training  of  brain  and  of 
hand,  that  they  are  not  receiving  impressions  which  will  lead  them  to 
^alne  more  highly  the  things  that  aro  good  aud  pure,  and  to  vii^w  wtlh 
abhorrence  the  foulness  of  the  teni*mcut  and  nil  tln^  objei'tionablf^  «>nvi* 
roumifuts  which  have*  brought  to  ho  many  of  their  kind,  abamp  and 
despair? 

The  Children"*  Aid  Hocieiy  very  early  perceived  the  vnltie  of  th$ 
kindergarten,  aud  engrafted  tt  upon  its  machinery,  and  now  otio* 
nected  with  all  the  schools  of  the  Society  there  is  such  a  de|Ny;tinenl< 
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And  so  these  little  children  of  poverty,  bereft  of  many  comforts,  are 
brought  into  these  schools,  where  there  is  light  and  color,  and  are 
guided  by  teachers  who  are  enthusiastio  followerB  of  the  great  German 
philosopher,  Froebel. 

Can  it  be,  that  with  such  training  from  their  earliest  years  these 
children  can  fail  to  have  awakened  in  their  minds  desires  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  strangers,  and  which  must  inevitably 
tend  to  their  moral  and  social  elevation  ? 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  each  school,  we  have  a  visitor, 
whose  function  it  is  to  know  the  home  life  of  the  children  and  their 
parents,  and  report  to  the  principal  the  information  thus  obtained,  so 
establishing  a  link  between  the  school  and  home. 

**  Tell  Mrs. ,  the  visitor,  that  the  pledge  I  signed  at  her  request 

I  have  never  broken,  and  if  I  have  manhood,  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter, it  is  because  of  that  act,  and  the  influences  which  were  so  kindly 
thrown  around  me  while  a  scholar  under  your  tuition." 

Another  teacher,  a  principal  also,  said  to  me  the  other  day — and  in 
my  haste  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  state  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
also  maintains  eleven  night  schools,  where  work  of  a  most  interesting 
character  is  carried  on  night  after  night,  but  which,  for  want  of  time, 
I  cannot  now  describe — this  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  day  and 
night  school,  said  to  me:  **1  was  very  much  pleased,  a  short  time 
ago,  to  meet  a  young  man  (calling  him  by  name),  who  now  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  his  former  employer. 

<*  When  he  entered  my  school  he  was  a  barefooted  and  ragged  boy. 
He  became  interested,  was  punctual  in  attendance  and  remained  in 
the  school  for  one  or  two  seasons. 

''  He  left  us  to  learn  a  trade,  and  now  I  discover  that  he  remained 
with  his  employer  for  a  number  of  years. 

**  Recently  his  employer  died,  and  our  former  barefooted  pupil  is 
now  the  proprietor  of  that  establishment.  He  told  me  that  the  influ- 
ence of  my  night  school  was  not  as  circumscribed  as  I  might  suppose, 
but  that  it  had  crossed  the  ocean.  He  said,  'I  have  brought  my 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers  to  this  country,  and  they  are  now  with 
me,  enjoying  what  I  enjoy  and  sharing  with  me  the  benefits  for  which 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  school. ' " 

I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  schools  which  the  Ctdldren's 
Aid  Society  has  erected  require  not  only  to  be  maintained,  but  their 
numbers  should  be  increased. 

So  many  thousands  who  are  ignorant  of  our  language,  manners, 
customs  and  institutions  are  being  cast  upon  our  shores  that,  unless 
their  children  receive  the  care  and  instruction  the  schools  of  this 
Society  are  ready  to  bestow  upon  them,  they  finally  become  a  menace 
to  our  free  institutions.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  can  they 
be  so  well  taught  the  necessity  of  being  upright,  law-abiding  citizens. 


their  ilniy  to  one  anotber,  iha  allegianco  thej  owe  to  their  ftdopli 
country  and  the  elevating  indnences  of  morality  and  education  «*  fii 
thase  bcUooIb,  whose  power  and  influence,  as  exerted  in  their  honiMt  I 
have  eadeuvored  to  pcirt ray  this  evening.  * 

If  I  had  the  time  I  mipbt  furnish  Htill  further  evidence  of  ik»  Uk- 
fliiemxf  of  the  Children *»  Aid  Hociety's  sehook  upon  the  home  liffl  of 
theHf  otherwise  neglected  tihildren.  I  will  trespasi  upon  your  tijnt 
hut  for  a  moment  in  narrating  one  or  two  inatanoes. 

Talkinf^  with  the  prineipal  of  one  of  our  sehools  only  a  few  diiTi 
AgOt  she  said  to  me:  ''  Ptiitmng  through  Cortlandt  street  a  ahort  timt 
since,  I  entered  a  large  wholenale  eBtabliiihnieat,  and  was  greatly  atir- 
prined  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  bj  a  young  man  who  greeted  mf»  by 
name.  He  said,  *I  suppose  you  don*t  reraemVier  mo,  hut  I  waa  your 
scholar  long  years  ago/  for  this  teacher  of  whom  I  speak  haa  \ieen  far 
many  years  connected  with  the  Society.  *  I  Hved  at  that  tinie  on 
Eleventh  Avenue/  said  he. 

•*  *  You  knew  me  by  the  name  of »  now  I  am  glad  to  say  ihlt 

I  am  proprietor  of  this  estaldiKhment. 

**  *  My  htime  is  in  New  Jersey,  where  my  family  are  liying. 

**  *  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  plao0 
where  I  reside,  and  my  rise  and  present  standing  in  the  community  t 
owe  to  the  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  me  wliile  a  child 
in  your  school.*  *' 

A^  the  result  of  tijese  small  beginnings,  there  are  now  twenty-ont 
of  these  schools,  many  of  them  occupying  6ne  Hubstantial  bnildinga, 
the  gifts  of  Vienevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  city. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Bm*iety  we  teach  all  subjeelt 
as  well  and  as  thoroughly  as  in  sehools  of  the  same  grade  under  lb# 
cntiri'  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  are  fully 
qualified  and  equipjfcd  by  special  training  for  the  service  to  which 
they  have  l>een  railed. 

If  we  were  to  stop  here,  and  were  only  successful  in  bringing  Uia*6 
elLildrt*n  from  their  squalid  dwellings  and  miseralde  surroundiagH  aiul 
pla'jiug  them  in  coutac^t  with  ladies  of  culture  and  re&nement*  would 
we  nut  have  done  much  toward,  not  only  elevating  the  oMldreD,  but 
their  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  ? 

In  all  of  our  schools  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew  skillfnlly,  to  patcb, 
darn  and  cut,  and  complete  dresses  and  undergarment*. 

Auil  beside  all  this,  we  now  have  cooking  and  kitchen  gartlen 
elaases,  so  that,  when  they  are  obliged  to  sever  their  connection  wttli 
the  aehcM>lA,  thc*y  may  find  a  home  and  occupation  in  families  wb«r* 
their  services  are  so  much  required  at  the  present  day. 

Then,  too,  we  have  manual  training  idassess  fur  boya  in  Garpentry, 
modeling,  drawing,  fre«'haud  and  meelianieal,  and  so  piully  qualifying 
them  for  the  varioas  occupations  of  life. 


THE   WORK   OF   ST.  JOHN'S  GUILD   FOR  THE 

DESTITUTE   SICK  CHILDREN  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

By   CHABIiES  A.    TiKATiK,  M.D., 

President,  St,  John*s  Guild. 

More  than  twenty-seven  years  have  passed  since  the  organization  of 
St.  John's  Gnild,  and  during  that  time  it  has  given  aid  to  over  500,000 
of  the  poor  mothers  and  sick  children  sent  to  us  by  physicians  of  New 
York  City. 

It  is  an  incorporated  association  composed  of  670  members,  with  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  selected  from  the  most  prominent  merchants, 
bankers  and  professional  men  in  New  York  City.  It  also  has  an  aux- 
iliary board  of  women  eminent  in  charitable  work. 

Our  object  is,  and  shall  be,  to  afford  relief  to  the  sick  children  of 
the  poor  of  New  York  City,  without  regard  to  creed,  color  or  nation- 
ality. 

St.  John's  Guild  works  in  harmony  with  the  public  officials  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  all  the  different  hospitals,  dispensaries,  the 
religious  and  other  legally  constituted  institutions  of  New  York  City. 

The  Floating  Hospital,  which  cost  $25,000,  is  a  large  barge  fitted 
for  our  special  work,  having  a  capacity  for  1,400  patients.  It  has  two 
physicians  in  daily  attendance,  six  trained  nurses,  and  a  complete  staff 
for  the  prompt  performance  of  its  work,  in  making  each  week  six  daily 
trips  to  the  outer  bay,  where  the  sick  children  are  kept  until  the 
afternoon,  enjoying  the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  large  bathroom  on  the  floating  hospital,  under  the  charge 
of  an  experienced  trained  nurse,  refreshing  salt-water  baths  are  given; 
also  many  useful  hints  of  great  benefit  to  both  mothers  and  children. 

On  the  upper  deck  there  is  also  a  trained  nurse,  who  aids  the  weary 
mothers  in  the  care  of  their  little  ones  ;  while  those  who  are  too  ill  and 
weak  for  the  crowded  deck  are  broaght  into  the  sick  wards,  where  they 
receive  special  attention  from  physicians  and  nurses,  thus  enabling 
the  mothers,  if  they  desire,  to  take  a  much-needed  rest. 

Our  Sea-Side  Hospital,  with  10  acres  of  land,  is  situated  on  the 
beach  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  has  often  had  more  than  250 
patients,  is  provided  with  two  physicians,  matron,  five  trained  nurses, 
and  necessary  attendants.  Here  patients  are  retained  for  periods  of 
days  or  weeks,  varying  according  to  their  needs.  The  children  enjoy 
playing  in  the  sand,  each  mother  is  provided  with  a  flannel  bathing 
suit,  thus  enabling  her  to  also  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  the  sea  shore. 
The  cedar  grove,  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  affords  much  pleasure 
and  comfort. 
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The  Free  Oitj  Hoapital  lias  hr^en  equipped  for  it«i  work,  aad  ex»bl«i 
118  to  eoutmue  our  uaofulneas  through  the  winter  a.^  well  as  the 
summer. 

We  have  also  a  "  Committee  on  Special  Belief  to  Sick  Ohildri?©,** 
through  which  wo  are  able  to  afford  relief  to  the  aiok  in  their  hom<!«. 


The  hospitals,  tliRp«^nsarie«,  children's  homes  and  asylnms  of  all  f#- 
ligiouH  seetu  send  niok  eliildrftn  to  the  Hummer  hospitals  of  St.  Johtl*i 
Guild.  The  summer  eorps  of  physieittus  of  Iho  Health  Dt^partmenl 
aud  the  visiting  ]jhyHiciaus  from  the  huspitnlH  an<l  dispt*nh.ari«*»  ant 
freely  supplied  with  ticketH  (if  admission  for  siek  fhildreu  to  our  tloal* 
ing  and  seaside  hospitals.  Dtiriug  the  most  fatal  season  of  midsnm- 
mer,  the  trustees  of  St.  John's  Guild  do  their  most  nseful  work.  To 
see  at  one  time  more  than  1,0lW  sick  babies  ijuictlj  rmting  asleep 
iij  the  wards  and  ou  the  npper  decks  of  our  fli>atiug  hospital,  or  ta 
pass  through  the  wards  of  oor  seaside  hospital  and  witness  the  ]M\ac^ 
lul  ftlnmber  of  25o  exhausted  mothers,  with  their  ehildreu  snffcritig 
with  cliolera  infantum,  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  thonsands  of  Htim 
saved. 

Follow  me  or  the  physician  in  his  visits,  and  you  will  be  ahown  as 
illustration  of  the  work  of  St.  John'**  Guild. 

Scene:  Fifth  floor  of  a  crowded  tt^nement  house  in  New  York  Ci^«  I 
The  honest,  industrious  father  is  at  work,  leaving  home  at  6  ik.  IL  and 
not  returning  until  7  p.m.;  an  exhausted*  sick  wife  in  her  two  roiimi 
working  from  daylight  until  midnight»  never  a  moment  without  palA; 
the  four  dependent  children  from  six  years  to  three  mouths;  tliff 
father*8  pay,  $2  daily,  only  when  he  has  work.  It  is  Atl^^iist;  Uia 
drinking  water  from  the  faucets^  running  throngh  miles  of  pi (kMi  la 
warm;  the  air,  stitiiug-  The  children  have  insuflicient  food  and  rai* 
ment.  The  mother  is  too  proud  to  go  out  by  daylight.  Tlw»  Hitltf 
children  are  huddieil  together,  four  in  one  bed,  or  asleep  on  the*  floor* 
Probably  not  one  of  these  little  ones  has  ever  seen  a  growing  bladi»  of 
grnaa  or  leaf  of  a  tree.  They  are  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  tbeli' 
parents'  means  will  permit,  and  have  just  enough  to  keep  them  alir« 
w^bile  they  are  well;  but  yesterday  the  milk  waa  aonr^  and  the  poor, 
exhausted  mother,  tried  already  to  her  ntmoet,  baa  two  or  more  ehil« 
dren  stricken  down  with  oholera  infantum*  She  baa  nottiinK  for 
emergencies  or  sickness,  and  in  her  despair  she  aiiika  down  dia^ 
couraged,  wishing  that  death  might  gather  all  her  joimger  auHbriof 
ehildren  and  htirself  to  the  grave.  Then  she  shudders  at  the  tbought 
of  burial  with  the  nameless  stranger  and  criminal  in  Potter's  Field. 

She  hears  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  is  a  mesaa&giff  from  St.  Jolm's 
Guild  with  an  invitation  for  herself  and  four  aiok  ohildren  to  go  on  tbe 
floating  hoapital.     The  mother  pleads  inability  to  prepare  the  rial* 
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dren;  the  visitor  from  St.  John's  Guild  aids  the  mother,  who  by  7 
o'clock  starts  oflf,  carrying  one  infant  in  each  arm,  while  the  other  two 
older  ones  cling  to  her  skirts. 

They  reach  the  floating  hospital,  are  immediately  examined  by  two 
physicians,  who,  after  seeing  that  they  have  no  contagious  disease, 
directs  them  to  the  motherly  trained  nurse. 

The  mother  looks  at  her  loving  face,  neat  apparel  and  badge  of 
graduation,  and  immediately  feels  that  she  and  her  children  have  fal- 
len among  friends.  They  are  taken  to  the  pure  air  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  little  ones  receive  lavage  of  stomach  and  intestines  and 
are  given  an  abundance  of  diluted  sterilized  milk,  and  soon  are  free 
from  pain  and  able  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep — the  first  for  weeks. 
The  mother  also  is  hungry;  she  is  taken  to  the  dining-room  and  kindly 
waited  upon  by  the  matron  and  her  young  women  assistants.  Her  appe- 
tite surprises  her;  she  goes  again  on  deck,  feeling  that  she  has  regained 
new  courage  to  struggle.  She  returns  home  happy,  not  only  with  the 
thought  of  her  children  being  better,  but  that,  although  sick,  her 
children  are  not  friendless.  She  again  struggles  on,  when,  poor,  worn 
mother,  she  sinks,  too  tired  for  further  eflfort. 

St.  John's  Guild  knocks  again  at  her  door  and  takes  her,  with  her 
four  sick  children,  to  the  Seaside  Hospital  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island, 
where  they  receive  pure  air,  nutritious  food,  skillful  medical  treat- 
ment and  excellent  nursing. 

They  are  given  neat,  comfortable  beds,  and  in  three  days  the  chil- 
dren are  at  play  on  the  beach  during  the  forenoon,  or  asleep  in  the 
afternoon  under  the  shade  of  our  beautiful  cedar  grove.  Here  they  all 
remain  for  a  week  'or  more,  then  return  to  their  homes,  all  without 
having  cost  them  one  cent.  The  next  morning  after  her  return  home 
the  mother  wakes  with  the  thought  that  God  is  good,  and  that  her 
children  have  great  opportunities  for  life.  She  is  a  changed  person; 
has  been  taught  many  useful  lessons  by  the  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
in  the  children's  bathroom,  how  to  wash  a  child.  The  two  weeks  spent 
at  the  Seaside  Hospital  of  St.  John's  Guild  has  been  educational.  She 
is  not  only  a  recipient,  but  has  grown  wise  and  imparts  much  useful 
knowledge  to  her  neighbors. 

Thus  the  benefits  of  our  charity  extend  as  leaven,  and  many  more 
are  benefited  besides  those  coming  under  our  immediate  care. 

During  the  past  two  years  St.  John's  Guild  has  been  compelled  to 
continue  its  work  during  the  entire  year. 

The  work  of  special  relief  is  accomplished  by  thoroughly  trained 
women,  who  visit  and  act  in  the  cai)acity  of  missionaries  among  the 
sick  poor  children,  and  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  much  quiet 
suffering  among  those  who  do  not  know  how,  or  are  too  proud  to 
apply  for  aid. 
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HOW    MAY    THE     CONDITION    OF    CHILDREN 
BE  IMPROVED  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES. 

Bv  Mr.  SiAJcroK  Corr,  PkD*, 

Ihad  Work»,  Umv€r9Uy  StHkmeni,  Ntw  York, 

ETen  under  circninataDoes  mcmt  fAvorable  for  correct  obiwrniiioct* 
child  Ufc  rcmttinA  for  na  more  or  le»»  a  mTf^rr,  for  we  have  moTV  or 
lew  forgotteii  our  own  earlj  inoer  experiences  and  cannot  well  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  man  ife»  tat  ions  of  the  child's  character.  And 
the  diiKcolty  of  gaming  correct  knowledge  in  increaiied  when  we  attt*m|tt 
to  nndemtand  children  of  a  class  whose  phjBic4kl  and  mental  environ* 
ment  is  greatlv  different  from  our  own.  The  best,  therefore,  that  w# 
can  <lo  is  to  throw  out  shrewd  gnesses.  We  ma«t  not  pr**tend  to  any* 
thing  like  a  science  of  child  life  among  the  poor,  bnt  there  are  cmo  or 
t  wo  general  facts  which  we  ma v  note. 

In  the  timt  place,  the  normal  life  of  the  children  of  the  working 
peijple  in  the  tenement  house  districts  ia  not  at  all  to  be  classed  with 
the  life  of  juvenile  thieves,  vagrants^  waifs  or  criminals  of  any  sort- 
Belatively  to  these  latter  the  family  of  the  working  man  proviiles  w«n, 
mentally  and  morally,  for  the  children.  It  is  only  when  the  father  i» 
brought  into  distTOss  by  illnesH  or  enforeiHl  idleness  that  the  condiiionj^ 
of  the  home  become  evil.  When  this  happens,  the  ehihlren,  being 
naturally  the  most  sensitive,  suffer  the  quickest  deterioration. 

We  must,  in  the  second  place,  note  that  a  physical  slum  is  not 
neoeas&rily  a  moral  plague  spot.  At  a  meeting  of  tbc  ptibUe  achool 
teai-hen*  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  among  seventy  qucHtious  which  I  put  to 
them  wan  thi^:  !»  the  moral  life  of  the  children  of  the  nlnmH  loner  than 
that  of  the  children  of  the  upper  cIohscs?*'  To  my  asionishnMmt,  aU 
with  one  accord  declared,  **No,  it  i»  higher."  It  was  aft«rwi&nla  ad*  ^ 
mitted  that  there  was  greater  refinement  of  character  and  conduct  H 
among  the  prosperonn,  but  that  among  tlie  homesi  of  the  ptM>r  there  Is 
a  heroism  unknown  to  the  fortunate.  The  little  girl  or  boy  who  has 
been  com jic lied  ta  go  without  food  or  sufficient  clothing,  to  stand 
mmny  banlnhip^  and  to  see  many  sufferings  of  utbem,  may  grow 
patieut*  unmurmuring  and  tender,  to  a  degree  not  to  be  found  among 
the  sleek,  overfed  families  of  the  rich.  The  enforced  solf-rtvitrauil 
ami  alwtinen^'e  of  the  humble  give  them  dignity*  They  ding  to  od» 
anothi5r  for  life,  and  they  give  their  very  life  for  others.  Thei# 
qualiticH  are  compatible  with  eoarsenena  of  manuer>i  and  uucleanlint^sa 
cif  house  and  iH^r»*'iJ.  The  adAge  that  eleaaliiiesM  U  next  to  godll* 
neas  is  discTrimiuutitig.  for  go<llin€«is  ia  a  proud  virtue  B:iid  scU- 
conscious,  not  known  to  the  |H>or.  It  would  lie  most  untrue  had  th* 
adage  mn  that  cluanlineas  is  next  to  humanlineaa;  on  the  eontrttry,  tt 
may  be  farthest  from  humanliness.     As  one  of  thc^  t^sacthers  at  oar 
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Teoent  meeting  said  :  **  You  will  often  find  that  as  the  neighborhood 
grows  filthier  in  its  physical  aspects,  the  character  of  the  people  grows 
sweeter  and  purer. " 

Again,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  low  physical  surroundings 
do  not  easily  attack  or  taint  the  spirit  of  a  child.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  children  are  by  nature  idealists,  poets,  adventurers, 
dreamers.  Some  years  ago,  after  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  guild 
had  visited  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  on  Staten  Island,  every  boy  was 
for  weeks,  the  moment  school  was  out,  a  scout  or  an  Indian,  and  there 
were  war  dances  and  battles.  No  boy  saw  the  imprisoning  walls  of 
the  tenement  houses  or  heard  the  noise  of  the  city  traffic.  Luckily 
children  do  not  come  into  the  world  materialists,  and  those  of  the 
jjoor,  by  virtue  of  their  native  idealism,  transfigure  the  ugliest  sur- 
roundings into  the  splendors  of  fairyland.  So  at  least  is  it  until  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year,  but  soon  the  hard  and  severe  facts  and  privations 
of  life  close  in  and  around  the  child;  he  becomes  a  man  prematurely; 
he  knows  evil  too  soon,  and  the  question  for  us  is:  How  can  we  stave 
off  these  baneful  influences  which  under  special  circumstances  force 
the  child  into  habits  of  vice,  crime  or  general  worthlessness?  One 
would  naturally  put  much  hope  in  the  elevating  effects  of  the  school, 
but  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  school  life,  with  its  wider  knowledge 
and  higher  standards  of  conduct,  for  some  reason  or  other  does  not 
flow  into  and  stimulate  the  home  life.  All  teachers  testify  to  this. 
The  school  is  artificial,. conventional,  almost  unnatural  for  the  child, 
and  the  moment  he  bursts  into  the  streets  he  throws  off  the  routine 
and  the  teaching,  and  an  entirely  different  kind  of  character  manifests 
itself.  The  child  is  himself  when  at  play.  Even  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  home  are  imposed  upon  him,  but  the  home  standard 
differs  from  that  of  the  school,  and  the  child  finds  himself  in  three 
different  worlds,  which  clash  and  interfere.  The  first  problem,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  how  to  bring  the  public  school  to  bear  upon  the  home, 
and  how  to  combine  the  efforts  of  the  parents  with  those  of  the 
teachers.  To  accomplish  this  the  teachers  must  visit  the  homes,  and 
time  must  be  assigned  them  by  the  school  authorities  for  coming  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  parents.  Then  would  happen  what  cannot 
happen  now.  The  children  would  tell  at  home,  as  they  do  not  now,  the 
incidents  of  the  school  hfe,  the  historical  anecdotes  they  have  heard, 
and  the  wonders  of  science  which  they  have  been  taught.  At  i^reseut 
even  the  dialect  spoken  l)y  the  children  at  school  is  not  the  same 
as  that  used  at  home.  Again,  the  Board  of  Education  must  establish 
a  system  of  parent  visitors  to  the  school.  For  every  schoolhouse 
there  should  be  a  committee  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  children,  whose  duty  it  is  to  come  once  a  week  to  the 
school  and  listen  to  the  lessons.  At  i>resent  the  teachers  dread  to 
have  the  jjarents  visit  the  classes.     The  hours  and  the  routine  of  the 


Bchnol  ftre  so  enmiiresHed  thflt  there  is  no  time  eren  to  sbakiv  U«i^* 
with  a  visitor,  aud  th«^  rliildreii  are  Ht>  unftfcustomed  to  a  str»tign  Uee 
in  the  echoolroom  tlmt  their  atteutitm  in  divertivl  ;  but  aU  thi*  ui 
wrong.  Tht^re  ought  to  be  leisure  in  the  Bchool  for  the*  exereui*  of  iba 
higher  ftrmpntliiesi  and  civil iti**«. 

Again,  tho  outdoor  life  of  the  t'hild  could  \m^  itiipnivod.  It  m  of  the 
first  importance  that  tlie  children  Hbouhl  havt*  parkH  or  idaygrotiudii  in 
the  place  of  the  »troct.  The  beat  way  of  providing  the»e  iu  New  York 
Citj  wouhl  be  to  tear  down  the  rear  tenement  hounes  in  the  ceo  tor  of 
ereiy  block  and  convert  the  backyurda  into  a  little  pleannre-grouiid. 
The  clotbofl  lines  that  now  make  hideous  the  rear  view  from  tbo  win- 
dows of  the  tenement  houHes  should  he  aHHign€.»d  to  a  place  on  the  roof. 
An  archway  through  the  baaement  of  a  house,  iu  the  middle  of  i*«oh 
side  of  the  Idoek,  would  give  entrance  and  exit  to  the  public.  llii» 
interior  park  would  lie  under  the  snperviHion  of  a  city  ofliciaL  Tht^ni 
would  l>e  a  fonutain  in  tlie  center,  seats  for  idler«»  «wing«  and  other 
gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  young,  and  piles  of  white  sand  for  the 
baV>ies  to  play  in.  One  great  advantage  of  this  scheme  iit  that  tin* 
children  iu  each  block  could  play  near  their  own  homes;  wherea*,  if 
larger  parks,  covering  an  area  of  several  blockw,  were  to  In?  laid  out 
lUHtead  of  the  small  ones,  most  of  the  children  would  In?  forced  to  go 
eight  or  ten  blocks  away  from  home  iu  order  to  play.  The  ad  van* 
tages  of  playgrounds  are  Imth  mental  and  physical.  Tbe  cbildrvaa'a 
manners  would  grow  more  refined,  their  voices  ftwe«9ter,  tlieir  motmli 
better*  As  to  the  physical  eflfectr  the  air  would  b^^  purer  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercise  more  nearly  ad«*quate  to  the  needs.  Wliile  s|>€akiiig 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  of  the  teueuK'nt  Imune  dis- 
tricts, I  may  be  pardoned  a  moment's  digression  to  say  tliat  the  ebildnm 
in  New  York  are  far  from  being  in  the  deplorable  eundition  which  aiii> 
would  imagine  from  reading  such  books  as  ^*  The  (^ildreu  of  the  Focir/* 
rci'ently  published  in  New  York,  If  you  go  into  the  publie  sehoola  or 
kindergart eUH  *>f  the  east  side  you  do  not  see  miR4*r»bk%  emaelated  little 
faces.  Wht*n  I  anked  one  teacher  of  a  school  iu  Hester  »tre*>t  whether 
sht?  regarded  Mr.  Jacob  Riis'  book  as  giving  a  true  portraiture  t»f  tiir 
average  ebild  life  in  the  dumft^  she  replied,  '*  He  certainly  do*^*  not  giv* 
the  child  life  as  tr^  see  it  in  the  slums.**  On  the  whule,  wi?  mn&t  tmj 
that  while  the  poor  children  of  New  York  may  b#*  untidy,  they  haf* 
good  physii|ue«  and  strong  vitality.  The  contrast  in  app<*Aninci*  he- 
tM  een  them  and  the  children  of  the  poor  of  Loodoa  is  motit  atriking* 
Also  one  notes  a  most  striking  diffen»nce  between  the  spirit  of  New 
York  children  and  the  spirit  of  London  children,  which  is  uadoubtsiilT 
to  be  traced  to  the  difference  in  physical  condition.  In  times  of  nomal 
prosperity  it  in  safe  to  nay  that  the  workiugnien  of  New  York  baf* 
ample  food  for  their  families,  and  this  is  eonvertt*d  into  beallltjr 
animal  spirits  and  mental  alertni^is.     In  L#oudan»  on  the  conlmrj.  te* 
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cording  to  the  statistics  of  the  School  Board,  37,000  children  oome 
half  starved  to  school  every  morning  through  the  winter,  and  they  not 
only  look,  bnt  act,  as  if  they  were  fainting  from  hunger.  Their  condi- 
tion is  so  pitiable  that  many  of  the  good  people  of  that  great  city  have 
insisted  that  free  dinners  should  be  provided  for  the  public-school 
children.  In  some  places  such  dinners  have  been  provided.  At  one 
school  in  London,  where  they  had  just  started  the  free  dinners,  I  asked 
one  of  the  men  teachers  if  he  approved  of  feeding  the  children.  **  No, 
I  do  not,"  he  said,  ''for  in  the  morning,  before  the  children  have  had 
their  dinner,  I  can  control  them  and  keep  perfect  order  in  the  school, 
they  are  so  gentle  and  docile;  but  after  the  dinner  they  become  so 
lively  and  wideawake  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them. 
I  do  not  approve  of  free  dinners.  '*  Luckily  for  New  York,  its  children 
have  not  that  spurious  mildness  of  spirit  which  is  the  counterfeit  of 
real  virtue  and  the  symptom  of  physical  weakness. 

It  is,  however,  not  adequate  that  the  home,  school  and  outdoor  life 
of  the  child  should  be  improved  and  made  harmonious.  A  new  insti- 
tution, intermediate  among  the  three,  must  be  established,  partaking 
partly  of  the  freedom  of  the  outdoor  existence,  partly  of  the  informal- 
ity and  affection  of  the  home,  and,  to  a  degree,  of  the  intelligent  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  The  leisure  time  of  a  child  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  spent  chiefly  in  the  street  or  the  park.  In  order  to  organize  and 
elevate  the  leisure  moments,  and  prevent  their  becoming  an  occasion 
of  evil,  the  children  of  any  one  age  in  any  one  neighborhood  must  be 
organized  into  a  social  club.  Thus  far  the  significance  of  boys*  and 
girls'  clubs  has  been  overlooked  by  reformers.  The  result  is  that  the 
methods  of  club  life  have  not  been  properly  thought  out  and  systema- 
tized, and  the  number  of  clubs  for  children  is  totally  inadequate.  There 
should  be  as  many  young  people's  clubhouses  throughout  New  York 
City  as  there  are  public  schools.  For  every  grade  in  the  public  school 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  club,  which  should  in  outward  form 
as  little  as  possible  resemble  the  school.  Here  the  children  must  gov- 
ern themselves.  The  grown  person  who  assists  and  advises  must*  not 
be  the  public-school  teacher.  Discipline  must  not  be  apparent;  play 
must  stand  in  the  foreground,  sentiment  must  prevail.  There  must  be 
dances  and  games,  charades,  theatrical  performances,  operettas^ 
marches,  recitations,  tea  parties,  task^  Of  mercy  on  behalf  of  the  des- 
titute and  sick,  anniversary  celebrations  of  great  days  in  history  and 
of  great  characters,  and  the  like.  The  poetic  fancy  and  the  finer  affec- 
tions should  be  especially  stimulated  and  strengthened. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  mention  two  kinds  of  improvements  that  are 
specially  needed  in  New  York  City  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  These 
are  improvements  which  will  act  in  many  ways  upon  the  child. 

There  should  be  built,  at  every  second  intersection  of  streets 
throughout    the  tenement    house  districts,   an  underground    water- 
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closet  and  lavatory  for  pnl>lio  tifte.  Tins  p1iK?e  should  be  coii£tnict4»d 
in  the  very  best  Btyle,  the  walln  of  white  tile«  and  marble  slabs,  and  a 
man  should  be  in  charge.  If  arranged  and  managed  an  similar  ]>lai?ea 
of  convenience  are  in  London,  they  would  in  no  wi»e  prove  a  nui0iaiic# 
even  to  the  immediate  neighborhood^  whOe  for  the  community  at  Urg# 
they  woiilil  remove  sonie  of  the  moHt  VTilgar  and  oflfensive  featuri'*  of 
tenement -house  street  life.  At  present  all  aortfl  of  wagon*  and  tmek» 
line  the  gutters,  anil  these  are  uned  by  the  men  and  boye.  The  rf^nH 
in  mid.Hummer  i«  disgusting  to  the  RenseR  and  on  otTence  to  deeeney  and 
modesty.  For  the  nake  of  the  children,  if  fnr  no  other  rensan*  let 
underground  lavatories  be  builtr 

Equally  urgent  is  the  need  for  largr  jiuMm"  imi  Ij^  und  w»8h*houft<» 
in  every  ward  of  New  York  City,  In  each  bath^  t»enide»  the  tuba  and 
showeTR  with  hot  and  cold  wat^r,  there  must  lie  two  swimming  pooU, 
one  for  the  men  and  boy«,  one  for  the  girls  and  women.  Ea**h  pool 
must  be  120  feet  long  and  3()  feet  wide,  with  »  conntant  supply  of 
fresh  water.  These  pools  must  be  open  from  tht*  tlr**t  of  April  to  the 
first  of  October,  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night.  At  »|>eci' 
fied  hours  through  the  day  diiTereut  classes  from  the  public  schooU 
must  go  to  the  swimming  baths  for  their  lesson,  once  a  week.  Children 
accustomed  to  bathe  once  a  week  for  six  months  during  the  year,  fi\>m 
the  time  they  are  eight  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  eome  ta 
look  upon  a  weekly  bath  as  a  necesHity,  and  in  a  few  years  a  generation 
of  men  and  women  has  grown  up  which  will  l>eeome  regular  voluntary 
patrons  of  public  baths,  as  ready  to  pay  for  this  ne^^essity  an  they  would 
l>e  to  pay  for  their  meals.  The  swimming  pool  is  not  only  an  alluring 
way  of  getting  people  to  keep  dean,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  eihil* 
arating  forms  of  phvsical  exercise*  and  indeed  almost  tht*  only  form  of 
exercise  which  i»  suitable  to  the  hot  summer  months  in  New  York.  Evi^n 
from  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  a  private  nbower  bath  or  a 
tul)  cannot  compare  with  a  plunge,  but  the  latter  does  not  preclude  ibo 
former.  It  must  be  a  condition  of  entering  the  plunge  that  the  person 
has  first  used  soap  and  the  warm  shower.  A  still  further  advantage 
to  the  children  would  be  that  in  this  way  a  mcilical  officer  mi|rht, 
without  giving  offense,  t  asily  detect  the  presence  of  contagious  di** 
eases  of  all  sorts,  and  keep  a  general  oversight,  without  offensive  in* 
(piisition,  over  the  health  of  the  whole  population. 

The  advantages  of  a  public  wash-house  in  eonnei'tion  wtlh  the 
bath,  where  all  the  women  might  take  their  weekly  washing,  might  dry 
the  clotheH  and  fold  them  for  ironing,  are  too  evi«lenl  to  ne«Ml  apecifi- 
cation.  These  a«lvautages,  while  W^netUing  the  grown  people,  would 
b#  specially  oerviceable  to  the  cldldren.  The  tiny  homra  would  b* 
made  iiavciry  and  pleasant,  and  bettor  tltted  to  eountf^rut  t  th«.'  Allurt** 
mmils  of  the  street. 

The  kind  of  work  which  I  have  been  outlining  drPt-i*  ui.i  u^tji^ 
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the  sympathies  of  the  lich,  who  are  still  in  need  of  harrowing  tales  of 
distress  and  destitution  to  move  them  to  pity.  But  if  there  are  others 
here,  like  myself,  that  love  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  are  more  allured 
by  the  hope  of  bringing  gladness  and  power  than  of  relieving  pain  and 
misery,  they  will  take  up  such  work.  It  is  delightful  and  inspiring  to 
deal  with  the  normal,  honest,  simple  folk  of  the  working  classes,  who 
are  neither  drunken  nor  vicious,  to  enlist  their  co-operation  in  elevat- 
ing the  condition  of  their  class  and  in  beautifying  the  outward  sur- 
roundings of  their  homes.  If  reformers  paid  less  attention  to  the 
fallen  classes  and  more  to  those  from  which  so  many  fall,  and  if  they 
properly  organized  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  nbw  undeveloped 
and  scattered  in  the  well-to-do  working  classes,  there  would  be  no 
"submerged  tenth,*'  and  no  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  delinquent 
and  criminal  children,  for  that  class  wopld  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


Discussion:  Mr.  Bolton  HaIiL. 
Vice-President,  N.  Y,  Tax  Reform  League. 

1  have  no  criticism  to  make  upon  Dr.  Coit's  work;  there  are  so 
many  to  talk  and  so  few  to  work,  that  I  have  the  greatest  patience 
with  any  one  who  is  actually  doing  something.  Dr.  Coit  says  that  the 
family  of  the  workingman,  so  long  as  he  is  self-dependent,  provides 
comparatively  well  for  the  children;  but  the  need  comes  when  the 
family  is  brought  to  distress  by  the  lack  of  employment.  That  is 
true. 

Our  question  then  resolves  itself  into  how  to  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  are  out  of  work,  and  for  the  children  who  live  in 
the  tenements.  Our  remedy  is  to  supply  every  one  with  work,  and  to 
abolish  the  tenements,  not  the  tenements,  for  every  apartment  house 
is  a  tenement,  but  the  slums. 

The  first  difficulties  we  meet  in  trying  to  do  anything  for  the  chil- 
dren are  that  we  cannot  find  work  for  their  parents,  and  that  those 
wbo  have  work  get  wages  so  low  that  they  cannot  support  their  fam- 
ilies in  comfort  and  decency,  so  that  the  children  have  to  go  to  work 
almost  in  infancy. 

We  must  begin  at  the  foundation.     What  is  needed  for  work? 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  this  country  they  brought  little, 
and  found  nothing  but  land,  and  on  that  tJiei/  set  to  vork.  No  one  was 
without  employment  and  a  fair  return  for  it.  All  that  land  is  here 
still,  and  invention  has  made  work  a  thousand  times  more  effective,  yet 
millions  of  acres  lie  idle  and  thousands  of  men  look  in  vain  for  work. 
It  is  not  that  they  will  not  work;  if  it  were,  they  could  not  appeal  to 


our  sympathies.  Is  it  not  that  t!ie  eliances  for  work  and  the  mat^mU 
with  which  to  work,  every  oue  of  which  comes  from  the  soU,  are  «hnl 
up?  That  where  one  wonM  work,  he  must  poy  a  large  part  of  what 
he  produces  for  mere  permission  to  use  that  land,  or  for  thn*o  tsate* 
rials  which  are  in  the  land;  even  for  »\mvv  to  Jive  on  while  he  worlov 
Due  man  alone  niifflit  not  bo  abh*  to  support  hininelf  working  on  the 
Garth;  a  thousand  ui^n  furnish  all  the  varioties  of  skill  and  ability  thai 
Will  bring  forth  from  the  land  all  that  they  need  and  work  it  up  mto 
the  thou»aud  forms  in  which  they  need  it. 

But  the  land  is  kei»t  from  them  by  those  who  are  most  prudent  and 
aide  and  far-seeingi  by  *"  forestiillers,*'  who  know  that  some  time  or 
another  its  jjoasension  will  enable  them  to  tax  their  fellows  for  jM-rinis- 
Kion  to  labor  whore  their  labor  will  lie  eft'ective. 

Even  if  a  man  haj»  the  energi'  and  the  me^ns  to  get  to  oompam- 
tively  cheap  land,  he  must  choose  either  the  dread  loneliness  and 
impossibility  of  getting  more  than  a  more  living  in  the  country,  or  Ui# 
high  rents  and  restricted  opportunity  of  the  cities,  while  all  the  tima, 
within  walking  cbstauee  of  the  towns,  are  nntilled  fields  and  unuB«^d 
home  sites  hold  at  ^K>  a  lot. 

Hence  we  have  more  workmen  than  can  And  work;  when  we  have 
so  shut  up  minerals,  materials,  coal,  agricultural  lands  and  other 
things  which  men  need,  and  have  a  continuous  glut  of  the  Ialx>r 
market;  so  that  men,  in  spite  of  the  lalwr  combinations,  must  hid 
against  each  other  for  who  will  work  for  the  least  pay. 

Dr.  Coit  says  that  everything  that  improves  the  neighborhood 
improves  most  quickly  the  condition  of  the  children;  and  h«  snggissia 
small  parks  and  baths.  There  is  one  whose  condition  is  more  qnieklj 
affected  by  any  improvements  than  that  of  the  children,  tliat  la,  ihv 
hindlord.  The  tirst  eflfoct  of  public  parks  iuHide  the  bluck  or  outaida 
the  block  is  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land.  The  first  effect  of  any 
improvement  in  the  earning  capacity  or  the  Having  capacity  of  th« 
workingmen  is  to  raise  the  rents  in  the  neigh tK)rhood  in  which  they 
reside.  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  London,  whcrw  s^ 
much  has  been  done,  is  not  better  off  than  New  York,  where  so  litUa 
has  been  done,  but  really  worse, 

Wb  Mttot  Abomsh  the  TssumiaattB, 

If  this  is  to  be  done  it  must  \w  done  by  the  operation  ol  natural 
forces,  not  by  subscriptions.     How  should  we  do  this? 

We  must  make  it  profitable  to  build  good  houses,  and,  without 
checking  needed  improvement,  check  the  sj>e<'nlAtion  in  vacant  land. 
Were  taxes  based,  not  on  the  value  of  land  and  bnilding»,  but 
on  the  rental  value  of  the  land  aloue»  raised  as  this  rise's,  and  lowered 
as  this   falls,  there  would   be  little  inducement  to  hold   laud  vacant 
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if  it  could  be  nsed,  as  the  owner  would  have  to  pay  just  as  much  as  if 
it  were  used;  therefore  the  tendency  would  be  to  sell  or  rent  out  every 
lot  for  something,  if  only  for  a  playground  or  a  pasture.  This  would 
also  check  the  speculator,  who,  while  he  has  an  economic  use  in  mer- 
chandising, is  an  admitted  evil  in  land-owning,  and  would  take  off  the 
fines  for  improvement,  called  taxes.  It  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  small,  cheap  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
make  it  profitable  to  put  model  tenements  where  they  are  greatly 
needed. 

The  increase  of  building  would  keep  manufacturers  busy,  and 
reduce  tenement  rents. 

All  this  would  be  done  without  making  it  any  less  profitable  to 
own  good  houses,  as  the  amount  added  to  the  tax  on  rental  values  of 
the  land  would  be  deducted  from  the  tax  on  the  buildings. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  and  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  working  well  in 
New  Zealand.     Is  it  not  worth  trying  here? 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  purely  religious  work,  for  however 
miserable  the  body,  it  is  possible  that  the  soul  may  be  saved,  and  that 
is  what  Dr.  Coit's  remedies  amount  to;  he  wants  to  elevate  the  people 
morally  by  beginning  with  the  children.  But  this  is  a  hopeless  fight 
against  conditions  instead  of  against  causes. 

Teach  religion;  religion  to  the  employer,  that  he  may  treat  his  men 
fairly  and  pay  fair  wages;  fair  wages!  If  he  pays  more  than  the 
market  price  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  afiect  his  business,  it  will 
result  in  his  ruin,  unless  he  has  a  monopoly  or  other  special  advantages. 
Competition  among  manufacturers  themselves,  among  shopkeepers  and 
traders,  com]>els  them  to  buy  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  same  as 
they  buy  materials,  which  are  the  results  of  labor. 

Teach  religion,  especially  to  the  employees,  so  that  they  will  not 
strike;  so  that  they  will  be  contented  with  their  lot. 

Beligion  to  the  average  tenement-hoase  worker  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility— over- worked,  over-tired,  without  leisure  time,  without  the 
possibility  of  education.  Beligion,  to  amount  to  anything,  must 
begin  in  childhood,  as  part  of  education.  What  chance  is  there  for  a 
child  to  learn  it  when  he  must  begin  work  at  the  age  of  eight?  There 
is  no  use  in  doctoring  with  palliatives  at  a  system  which  makes  such 
things  possible. 

When  we  have  adopted  a  wrong  course  and  continue  in  it,  all  our 
efibrts  to  cure  the  evils  which  flow  from  it  will  result  only  in  creating 
new  evils,  often  greater  than  those  which  we  attempt  to  cure. 

For  most  of  the  ills  which  we  attack  with  beneficence  are  the  result 
of  a  bad  land  system,  and  we  may  patch  forever  with  only  the  melan- 
choly success  of  him  who  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  an  old 
garment — the  rent  is  made  greater. 
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HOME   LIBRARIES. 

By  Mr.  CnnjRLm  W*  Birtwell, 

OrMral  Secretary^  Boston  OhUdrtn'a  Aid  *Sf>ciffy, 

About  seven  rears  ago,  Roon  after  I  bocaiue  conneeted  wltb 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  I  found  myself  getting  acquainted  wilb 
eo  mn-ny  poor  boys  and  girls  tbat  I  did  not  sec  how  I  could  kemp  up 
my  social  relations  \sith  them.  I  bad  to  invent  some  {)ehem<}  far 
mtH^ing  a  larger  number  of  children  in  a  given  time. 

Bo  thin  little  plan  occurred  to  me»  I  had  l)eeu  making  ii  point  of 
good  reading  among  the  boya  and  girls.  Now  I  thought  I  would  gH 
them  to  help  me  distribute  this  reading  among  themselves.  1  dettignttt 
a  little  bookcase  of  white  wood,  stained  cherry,  with  a  shelf  for  HfU^m 
botiLn,  and  over  that  another  for  juvenile  periodicals,  with  a  glass  doof 
and  Yale  lock,  and  everything  aViout  it  neat  and  dignitiini. 

The  proposition  was  to  put  thet^e  little  bookcases  right  on  the  walk 
in  the  living-rooms  of  }>oor  families,  and  get  together  small  gronpa  ol 
readers.  I  forthwith  oHked  some  of  my  little  friends  if  they  voiil^*! 
like  to  have  a  library  in  their  homes,  and  in  each  ease  the  answer  ww 
**  Yes."  These  prospective  librarians  would,  in  tnm,  iwdeet  the  otbiv 
members  for  the  little  gi'oups  from  among  their  playmate**  or  work- 
mates, and  we  would  appoint  a  time  wh<m  I  should  arrive  with  Ihff 
boukcase  and  the  V>ook8,  and  we  would  organiice  a  home  library.  Al 
first,  a  group  was  made  up  of  fifteen  children,  but  later,  t"ii  wh-h  rbcMNm 
as  a  V>etter  number. 

We  didn't  pay  any  rent.  We  got  under  the  children  h  <>\vu  root 
Very  naturally  tsame  the  name,  **  Home  Libraries/*  ainoe  grown  d^^r  to 
Its.  At  first,  we  did  not  have  regular  meetings,  but  I  drop^MHl  in  oa 
the  children  when  I  could.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  shouhl  sy*» 
tomatize  a  bit,  for  we  had  started  without  any  rules  or  regulations^  and 
hatl  just  let  the  thing  grow.  It  seemed  desirable  to  have  regnkr 
wtK*kIy  meetings  of  each  group.  But  again  1  was  in  thi*  same  old  dilD- 
culty;  because  now  the/Troup/thad  multiplied  beyond  me.  Bo  I  induced 
a  few  friends  to  visit,  each  of  them,  a  library,  the  visitor  agn^ing  to 
meet  the  group  of  children  assigned  to  him  or  her  once  a  week  in  tb«» 
home  of  the  librarian.  Then  we  began  to  put  out  more  libraries  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

Presently  the  visitors  came  back  to  me  with  all  kinds  of  pni 
Again  I  must  work  out  some  fresh  scheme  for  economizing  tima. 
instea«l  of  talking  with  one  visitiir  at  a  time,  I  organijccil  a  ronftfiBuM 
of  the  visitors.     We  meet  nnce  a  month,   and  sjK-nd  an  hour  aad  ^ 
quiirter  in  discnissiou  of  the  problems,  small  and  groat,  arising  la  rt 
necttou  with  the  home  libraries. 
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The  selection  of  books,  I  might,  perhaps,  refer  to  next.  The  object 
was  to  bring  good  literature  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Such  children 
have  imagination.  They  are  always  ready  to  get  up  out  of  the  dirt  into 
the  realm  of  the  imagination.  I  selected  a  few  books  that  I  happened  to 
know  thoroughly,  and  made  up  sets  of  fifteen  each  and  added  juvenile 
papers.  But  soon  the  books  that  I  knew  well  enough  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  multiplying  libraries.  I  enlisted  the  services  of  several 
ladies  who  understood  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  help  me 
draw  off" the  cream  from  juvenile  literature.  Every  book  proposed  was 
to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  one  or  more  of  these  ladies,  whose 
written  review  would  enable  me  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  admit 
the  book  to  the  libraries.  The  reviewers  must  be  persons  of  wisdom 
and  judgment,  and  understand  the  canons  of  selection.  I  emphasize 
this  point  of  careful  selection  of  books.  There  are  people  who  believe 
that  the  way  to  good  literature — for  the  children  of  the  poor — is 
through  the  medium  of  the  dime  novel.  I  do  not.  At  the  beginning 
1  said  :  **We  will  try  a  thoroughly  good  class  of  books  with  these  chil- 
dren. If  we  find  that  we  must  use  books  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
take  to  them,  we  will  simply  *  close  up  shop.'  "  We  have  not  had  to 
retreat. 

In  each  set  of  books  we  must  have  so  many  stories  that  touch  the 
youngest,  so  many  fairy  tales,  so  many  domestic  stories,  as  I  might 
call  them,  some  long  stories,  some  short  ones,  some  travels  and  history, 
perhaps,  for  the  more  studious  members.  We  have  to  put  books  of  each 
kind  in  a  library,  so  that  each  child  may  find  a  certain  amount  of  food 
in  each  library  agreeable  to  his  or  her  taste;  for  the  libraries  are 
made  up  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  of  younger  and  older  ones,  in 
order  that  we  may  touch,  in  this  little  effort  to  improve  them,  the 
widest  possible  range  of  relations  and  emergencies. 

You  would  be  surprised,  I  think,  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  really 
good  writers,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  their  career,  have  tried 
their  hand  at  juvenile  literature.  So  we  think  we  send  admirable  read- 
ing to  the  children. 

We  want  these  children  to  learn  to  love  books.  We  want  them  to 
receive  the  pleasure,  the  instruction,  the  stimulus,  that  come  from  good 
reading.  To  encourage  intelligent  reading,  as  well  as  to  learn  what 
the  children  really  think  of  the  books,  we  have  a  form  on  which  the 
librarian  or  the  visitor  records  the  opinions  of  the  children.  There  is 
a  kind  of  evolution  about  these  opinions.  **  Nice  "  is  obnoxiously  fre- 
quent at  first,  but  in  three  or  four  months  the  comments  are  more 
varied,  and  in  a  year  or  so  wo  sometimes  get  really  discriminating 
opinions. 

Usually  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  or  three  months  a  set  of  books  is 
returned,  and  goes  to  another  neighborhood,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  sent 
to  the  gproup  from  which  the  set  in  question  has  just  come  ;  so  that  in 
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eacli  home  library  there  ir  a  constant  aupply  of  the  beet  jmTemle  lit«f?»- 
iure. 

We  have  some  cards  on  which  the  children  ftigtiifr  their  deeire  U> 
join  the  libraries,  and  the  parents  their  absent,  so  that  we  may  alwayt 
be  juBtitied  in  onr  relationH  with  the  children. 

The  visitorH,  also,  a»  they  l)ecomt»  ac(iaainted  with  tli**  families, 
record  on  certain  cards  the  fiictH  ftlioiit  the  familiett — th*^  agfw,  occnp** 
tions»  intellifjfence,  character,  habits  of  the  children  and  parents,  th* 
reading  matter,  if  any,  found  in  the  homes  upon  the  adrctit  of  the 
library  and,  at  later  periods,  any  changes  in  habita  or  cireomatancea — 
in  sliort,  a  general  history  of  the  family. 

The  Associated  Charities  have  suggested  many  of  the  homea  i& 
which  libraries  have  lieen  placed.  We  do  not  fear  to  put  them  any- 
nrhere,  except  that,  of  course,  we  do  not  place  them  in  home^i  wbef» 
there  are  immoral  women,  where  it  would  be  harmful  for  children  to 
meet.  I  rf?member  starting  a  libniry  in  a  family  in  which  the  mother 
waa  dejid  and  the  father  a  eonfirm»Ml  drunkard.  At  the  time,  I  aaid  w© 
might  tind  the  library  some  day  in  the  ash-barrel  ;  Vmt  I  said  thi&t  if  it 
did  not  get  there  too  soon»  it  would  have  paiil  for  itself.  Well*  the 
library  was  duly  iustnlled  in  tbttt  home,  and,  although  I  am  neither  a 
propbct  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  that  particular  bookcase  was  foond 
one  morning  by  the  children  in  the  aforesaid  aHh^barreh  The  childrea 
eagerly  rets  cued  books  and  bookcase.  We  mended  the  hooka  that 
had  not  been  too  badly  injured,  and  substituted  new  hooka  for  thoM 
that  had  been  ruined,  and  the  lil>rary  went  merrily  on  without  further 
aecident.  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  libraries  have  paid  larger  dividcndiiiii 
good  to  the  chihlren  than  that  one. 

Boon  we  found  that  we  could  do  other  tilings  besides  incnlcmtc  a 
love  for  reading.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  strangely  i^poniDt  of 
the  commonest  ways  of  having  fun  inside  one's  own  home.  They  do 
not  know  the  simplest  gamea*  Their  parents  are  drudging  all  day 
long,  or  are  ig^urant  or  negligent,  and  ilo  not  think  up  expedients,  tike 
other  people,  for  entertaining  their  children.  80  we  decided  to  include 
home  amuaementa  in  the  acope  of  the  home  libraries.  The  viaitoia 
learn  about  all  sorts  of  games — stand  in  g-up  gameci  and  sitting-dovm 
games,  garner  that  tax  the  brain  and  games  that  do  not»  g&mea  that 
very  young  children  can  play,  and  games  thai  the  older  ones  can  play — 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  tea^di  the  children  how  to  have  goo^ 
times  in  their  own  homes.  And  the  fathers  and  mothers  do  a  good 
deal  of  looking  on. 

Again,  these  children  and  their  parents  live  largely  from  hand  to 
month.  Bo,  to  encourage  a  provident  habit,  we  introduced,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  stampHwvings  system.  We  get  stamps  from  the 
Boston  Stamp -Savings  Society-     Viaitora  are  «cippl]0d  with  ^  id 

wtih  cards  checked  off  into  apaoeHi  and  al  each  maeiing  f  i  .t^a_ 
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pass  in  their  pennies  and  nickels,  and  bnj  the  pretty  stamps,  and  paste 
them  on  the  blank  spaces  on  the  cards.  When  a  card  is  filled,  or  "when 
the  total  valne  of  the  stamps  on  one  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 
while,  the  visitor,  who  has  been  watching  the  growth  of  the  child's 
account,  happens  around  with  the  suggestion  that  the  boy  or  girl 
should  have  the  stamps  redeemed,  and  go  with  the  visitor  and  open  an 
account  at  some  regular  savings  bank.  So  they  are  not  merely  told 
about  savings  and  savings  banks,  but  they  learn  that  if  they  go  out  of 
this  front  door  and  turn  up  that  street,  and  then  go  to  that  street,  and 
on  to  a  particular  number,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  they  will  find 
a  savings  bank  open.  So,  early  in  life  they  get  started  on  the  road  to 
thrift.  On  the  first  of  October,  1893,  the  stamp  savings,  independent 
of  the  accounts  opened  at  the  savings  banks,  stood  at  8837.60,  saved  by 
children  in  fifty-seven  groups,  an  average  of  314.69  to  a  group. 

All  kinds  of  influences,  in  fact,  gather  around  the  home  libraries. 
In  the  holiday  season  the  children  of  a  library  unite  in  their  festivities. 
In  the  summer  they  are  taken  on  excursions.  Once  a  year  we  have  a  sale 
of  plants.  We  sold  383  plants  last  spring  to  the  children  for  windows 
and  gardens.  We  said  that  all  who  would  appear  this  fall  with  live 
plants  should  have  a  little  treat.  Sixty  came  with  plants.  A  larger 
number  of  plants  were  known  to  have  survived.  Some  of  the  plants — 
we  had  a  similar  sale  the  year  before— were  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

In  one  neighborhood  a  visitor  worked  to  get  the  streets  better 
lighted  with  a  view  to  throwing  light  into  dark  comers  where  horrid 
things  went  on.  Unfit  dwellings  are  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
Illegal  liquor-selling  is  reported  to  the  Law  and  Order  League  or  to 
the  police.  Again,  one  of  the  visitors  found  that  two  men  were  regu- 
larly canvassing  the  neighborhood  in  which  his  library  was  situated 
for  the  pennies  of  the  children  for  policy  drawings.  At  my  request  he 
brought  me  the  names  of  the  children,  a  description  of  the  men,  the 
dates  on  which  they  had  appeared,  etc.,  and  when  later  an  efibrt  was 
made  by  the  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society  to  secure  more 
stringent  legislation  against  gambling,  this  was  most  telling  evidence, 
and  those  men  were  driven  out  of  that  business,  and  the  thing  has  not 
been  repeated. 

Visitors  report  cases  of  destitution,  cruelty,  truancy,  etc.  Visitors 
are  to  avoid  giving,  in  regard  to  which  we  follow  what  in  Boston  we 
should  call  charity  organization  principles.  In  a  recent  instance, 
indescribable  here,  discovered  through  a  home  library,  and  referred  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
the  General  Agent  of  that  Society  said  it  was  the  worst  case  that  ever 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice. 

Now  you  know  why  we  keep  the  number  of  children  in  a  group 
down  to  ten — that  the  visitor  may  know  all  the  children  in  his  or  her 
group,  and  their  homes;  and,  also,  that  as  the  children  grow  older  and 
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graduate  from  the  home  libraries,  the  Tisiiora  nmT  still  follow  th 
friends*  Back  of  all  other  forces  working  through  thi^  HbraricA  i 
per«oQAl  influenoe  of  the  visiiorfl. 

Wi?  are  prcpannpc  for  onr  li^radnates  a  liat  of  books  thai  are  in  the 
public  library,  and  ]»ropofte  to  print  the  list  with  the  tiuml«?n*  that  thf 
books  bear  in  the  library,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  choice  of  good 
reading. 

We  haTe  now^  nearlj  seven  years  since  the  first  home  library  wai 
established^  in  January,  1887,  MJLty-eight  libraries  in  artiyo  n}>oratJaii, 
with  fifty-two  volunteer  TiKitora,  and  a  membcrahip  of  64B  cbildnoi 
from  seven  or  eight  to  sixteen  or  aeventeen  yeam  of  afco.  Since  Jnn*, 
1889«  one  paid  aasiatant,  a  woman,  has  been  t*m ployed  in  thia  Ittmuy 
work.  The  Home  Lil>rarie8  constitute*  but  one  of  the  varioua  de|mri- 
ments  of  work  of  the  Boston  Chiklren's  Aid  Society. 

Dr  Coil  raised  the  iiuostiou  as  to  the  mural  character  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  we  are  talking  of  th« 
same  olaas.  If  we  refer  to  the  nkilLed  workman  and  hie  family,  that  9 
one  thin^.  If  we  mean  the  unskiUed  but  steady  workman^  that  in 
&n<)ther  thing.  If  we  are  talking  of  the  really  poverty ^strickeo,  that 
again  is  a  difTerent  matter.  I  lielieve  that  grinding  poverty  makaa  lof 
immorality.  The  poverty  that  means  unsanitary  conditions^  neKnWM 
to  rumshopa«  underfceiUng,  overcrowding,  enforced  proximity  to  maiflv 
meMifl  degradation, 

I  hope  the  day  will  eome  when  here  in  New  York  you  will  hare  a 
Home  Library  Association.  You  will  miss  it,  if  you  do  not,  Honid 
Liliraries  are  now  l)eing  established  in  various  citieH.  Your  CoUeg0 
Settlement  in  Rivington  Street  has  started  a  few,  bnt  yoii  nmd  m 
aaaociation  to  cover  the  whole  city. 


THE   EDUCATIONAL   FEATURES   OF   A 
REFORM   SCHOOL, 

By  Mb.  Evebt  Jakhkk  WKin>KLL, 

S^crelftry  ofttu  Bfttird  of  MnitOijrrn  of  the  Sooifty  for  tht   fttf*>rmat$an  4fJ%v9k 
Btlmtfuen^n,  RauHf  cf  Rtfugw,  Hnntlatt'ii  htoful,  X>  T- 

The  educational  features  of  a  reform  school  should  h%  ddaigoed  io 
meet  and  counteract  the  teudeucieii  and  aMaooiaticms  which  experienot 
shows  to  have  been  the  moat  common  oanaea  of  juvenile  <M3immitmia>la* 

The  majority  of  our  juvenile  deliuquenta  (and  it  ia  with  jar^mik 
delinquents  that  my  paper  has  to  do)  I  lielieve  to  have  beoa  moft 
sinned  against  tViaa  Hinoitig,  and  noworf«»  Add  i>fteD  l>etter,  ib^n  mom 
elever  compautous  who  have  l>een  akillfnl  enough  to  evade  the  cluidiMi 
of  the  law. 
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The  three  great  heads  under  which  they  are  arraigned  are  tmancy, 
vagrancy,  and  the  different  degrees  of  larceny;  the  two  first  being 
usually  the  result  of  improper  supervision  at  home,  and  the  third 
being  often  a  pretty  direct  result  of  the  other  two. 

Improper  supervision  at  home  involves  classes  of  people  widely 
different  in  character.  It  includes  intemperate  parents,  dishonest 
parents,  immoral  parents,  tactless  parents,  shiftless  parents,  unsym- 
pathetic stepfathers  and  stepmothers,  and  a  large  class  of  honest  and 
hard-working  parents  or  guardians,  whose  very  labor  to  support  the 
little  ones  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
their  proper  bringing  up. 

The  children  of  all  of  these  are  apt  to  drift  into  the  streets,  abso- 
lutely free  from  restraint,  and  with  no  safeguard  other  than  chance  or 
inherent  strength  of  character  to  prevent  their  falling  victims  to  the 
hundreds  of  temptations  about  them. 

Fear  of  a  licking  for  having  staid  out  too  late  often  starts  a  boy  off 
as  a  truant  or  a  vagrant,  the  unremunerative  character  of  both  these 
occupations  often  leads  to  the  first  theft,  and  human  experience  knows 
well  how  easy  is  the  second  step  when  once  the  first  has  been  taken. 
And  so,  many  little  ones,  who  very  properly  are  committed  by  magis- 
trates to  different  institutions  as  likely  to  become  menaces  to  society, 
are  really  the  thoughtless  little  victims  of  culpable  or  unavoidable 
lack  of  restraint  or  of  improper  supervision  at  home. 

From  the  nature  of  things  these  children  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  ranks  of  the  poorer  and  the  laboring  classes;  not  that,  inherently, 
poverty  or  labor  would  tend  to  make  them  vicious,  or  that  by  nature 
they  are  any  worse  than  the  children  of  the  rich,  but  because  the  sur- 
roundings among  which  honest  poverty  has  to  live  have  also  in  them 
unavoidably  in  the  big  cities  the  elements  of  vice  and  shiftlessness 
which  make  many  of  the  neighbors  deservedly  poor,  and  because  the 
honest  laboring  man  and  woman  often  have  no  leisure  to  counteract 
these  influences  upon  their  children;  while  the  children  of  the  richer 
classes,  often  with  natural  tendencies  no  better,  not  only  lack  the 
temptations  of  vicious  surroundings,  but  are  almost  constantly  under 
more  or  less  supervision,  which  tends  to  prevent  or  smooth  over  many 
a  boyish  scrape  for  which  their  less  fortunate  little  fellow  citizens 
would  probably  be  committed  to  a  reformatory. 

Whatever  the  reason  of  their  commitments,  however,  the  character 
of  the  classes  from  which  these  children  are  gathered  should  exercise  a 
very  important  effect  upon  the  nature  of  the  education  in  a  reform 
school.  This,  of  course,  should  tend  to  prepare  them  for  the  position 
in  life  which  they  probably  will  occupy  afterward,  and  which  the 
influence  of  the  reformatory  should,  if  possible,  prepare  them  to 
occupy  honestly. 

First  of  all,  a  strict  adherence  to  regular  hours  is  the  first  step 
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toward  con nterac ting  the  freedom  from  restraint  whioh  proSSSBSf 
ItttidfHl  them  iu  tronble,  eh  well  an  the  timt  step  toward  serritiif  ta 
acenstom  them  to  the  rontine  which  is  so  iiece8«arj  mn  elctmeni  io  Hm 
life  of  a  snccesgfnl  laboring  man,  clerk  or  nriisAQ. 

From  the  time  thev  rise  in  the  morning  until  thev  go  to  \hsI  ai 
night,  everything  nhonhl  be  done  at  regulaxtimee,  be  it  lumtiual  lftbar« 
Bohool,  or  play,  until,  gradually,  lieing  constantly  occupied  bticomai 
almost  an  much  a  second  nature  to  them  as  was  unrestrained  fre#doiii 
before  they  came  to  the  reformatory. 

The  day's  routine  should  include  enout(h  recreation  in  the  o]>en  ukx 
to  allow  for  the  child's  physical  welfare  and  for  the  proper  diaphiy  and 
outpouring  of  animal  spirits,  so  neoeatuyry  a  part  of  a  normal  child's 
composition,  and  the  rest  of  the  day— outnide  of  recreation,  mt^timea 
and  the  waahroom — should  be  pretty  evenly  divided  l>etween  th« 
learning  of  a  trade  or  useful  occupation,  for  po«.Hib]e  use  aft4?rwardi 
and  the  school,  which  in  many  cases  has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected 
lor  the  streets. 

The  needs  of  a  targe  institution  in  the  linea  of  tailoring,  shoe-mak- 
ings printing,  carpenter's  work*  cooking,  etc.,  etc.,  and.  for  the  giria« 
washing,  sewing  and  memling,  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  the  a])- 
portionment  of  the  children  to  the  learning  of  nst^ful  tradea;  and  for 
those  who  are  left  over  other  regular  employment  nhould  be  found, 
interesting  in  character  and  with  a  view  to  future  Uf*efulaesa, 

The  most  radical  r>f  these  extra  employments  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  has  been  the  erectioD  of  a  Urge  ship  on  tlid 
lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  built  from  the  deck  up  nith  masts,  sails 
and  rigging,  exaHly  like  those  of  a  regular  ship;  and  every  day  a  Urg9 
class,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  sailor,  is  taught  the  principles 
and  practice  of  seanianBhip.  The  boys  climb  the  rigging;  furl  and 
unfurl  the  sail^;  become  familiar  with  nautical  terms  and  directions; 
and  arc  fitted  for  beginning  the  duties  of  a  sailor  s  life,  so  attractivt^ 
and  in  many  cases  so  advisable,  for  boys  of  a  roving  disposition,  or 
with  improj>er  home  surroundings. 

The  aim  of  the  tchooU  should  be  a  careful  grounding  in  the  com- 
mon school  branches — reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog* 
raphy,  and  the  like.  Especially  should  the  children  be  taught  profifir 
forms  of  letter  writing,  the  preparation  of  accounts,  and  all  the  littls 
essentials  of  clearness  and  neatness,  so  necessary  ti-»  satisfactory  clerical 
work  into  which  many  of  them  may  drift. 

Lecturt?s  upiiu  civil  government,  hygiene,  or  topics  ol  genttml 
interest,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  conntrVt  ftl^  *1^ 
advisable ;  bnt  the  end  of  the  schools,  in  the  majority  of  c«ses,  should 
be  a  carefal  grounding  in  the  branches  which  vdW  aasist  the  ehildrfO 
in  the  simple  earning  of  au  honest  living. 

On  general  principleti,  more  elaborate  schooling  is  inadvisAblc,  mileis 
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in  special  cases,  and  with  direct  reference  to  assistance  in  skilled  arti- 
zansbip,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature. 

So,  we  have,  as  essential: 
A  habit  of  industry; 
The  regulation  of  hours  ; 
The  learning  of  a  trade ;  and 
A  good  grounding  in  the  common  school  branches. 

And,  in  all  of  them,  a  proper  regard  must  be  had  for  discipline ! 
Whatever  rules  have  been  formed  for  their  conduct  the  children 
should  be  constrained  to  live  up  to  and  observe  carefully,  for  every 
reason ;  and  especially  to  teach  them  that  a  proper  regard  must  always 
be  had  for  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

But,  essential  as  all  of  these  matters  are,  and  much  improved  as  a 
child  may  be,  and  probably  will  be  by  them,  a  thing  too  often  neg- 
lected, and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  mind,  is  a  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  children,  bom  of  real  interest  in  them  as  individuals. 

The  lack  of  supervision  which  has  brought  so  many  of  them  to  the 
reform  school,  has  also  resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  elements  of  love 
and  affection  being  shamefully  neglected  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  put- 
ting of  those  qualities  inia  their  lives  is  the  best  and  most  practical 
way  of  making  them  better  children. 

Unfortunate  is  the  institution  which  has  for  its  controlling  powers 
men  and  women  who  care  nothing  for  the  children  themselves  and 
who  prefer  strict  order  and  discipline,  based  on  fear  of  punishment, 
to  justice  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  child's  self  respect. 

I  contend  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  powers  of  a  reformatory 
should  be  that  of  encouragement, — to  show  the  hoys  what  splendid 
yellows  they  can  he,  rather  than  what  bad  fellows  they  are  !  The  endeavor 
should  be  to  find  out  and  develop  what  is  good  in  a  child,  rather 
than  to  be  constantly  spying  out  for  what  is  bad,  and  never  should 
a  child's  self  respect  be  unnecessarily  trodden  down. 

The  whole  attitude  should  be  to  treat  the  children  as  honorable 
children  ;  to  believe  their  statements,  unless  forced  to  disbelieve 
them ;  and  not,  as  I  often  have  seen  in  different  institutions,  to  regard 
them  all  on  general  principles  as  unworthy  of  belief  unless  their 
statements  are  proved. 

The  natural  tendency  is  for  a  boy  or  a  man  to  want  to  be  as  good 
a  fellow  as  you  think  him  ;  and  showing  him  in  yoar  treatment  of  him 
the  tremendous  satisfaction  of  being  respected  and  of  being  considered 
a  trustworthy,  honorable  fellow  will  often  give  the  necessary  spur  to 
those  faculties  so  long  dormant,  and  lead  to  the  making  of  an  honest 
man  ;  while  distrust  and  lack  of  respect  in  the  treatment  of  the  same 
boy  would  perhaps  lead  to  the  making  of  a  dishonest  man  by  develop- 
ing the  antagonism  and  rebellious  spirit  which  such  treatment  ought 
to  arouse  in  any  fellow  of  naturally  decent  feeling. 
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Then,  so  fAr  aa  poflsible^  among  tout  mana^rs,  J^^^'  iitip4tritif4iBr' 
dcnta»  jour  teachers  and  yonr  emploTt>es,  have  men  and  women  capnble 
of  feeling  a  real  interest  in  the  children  themselres  ;  and  in  let  that 
interest  develop  until  everv  bay  and  girl  in  the  inatitutiuo  fed  that 
thev  have  a  real  friend  who  cares,  through  affection  for  th«tD«  whether 
or  not  thej  turn  out  well. 

Let  there  be  no  chihl  under  vonr  care  who  haa  not  some  friend  to 
whom  he  known  lu»  well-doing  will  give  plejksure  and  hia  ill-dmag 
will  give  pain.  It  will  l>o  an  ineentive  which  manvof  them  never  Iuiv» 
known  before,  and  which  in  moat  cases  ought  to  devolop  tbcdr  fioiMil 
feelings. 

Of  course,  the  children  must  feel  t hat ^ just  as  with  law-abiding 
citizens  outside  the  institution— rules  must  be  obeyed*  an<l  dis<riplil 
must  be  preserved  ;  but  let  that  diseipUne  be  adniini»tered  under  | 
direction  which  places  justice  at  the  head  ;  which  is  willing,  in  th^ 
interest  of  justice  and  truth,  to  acknowledge  and  make  reparation  far 
an  error  known,  and  Mhioh  is  ever  tempered  with  a  loving  iiiterr«t 
in  the  children  themselves,  that  circumstances  often  have  denied  to 
them  before^  and  which  I  Iwlieve  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the 
elements  which  shall  make  of  them  good,  honest,  eell-rtaspeetia^  mni 
and  women. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  REFORMATORIES. 

Bj  Professor  T.  H.  Bmooa, 
Sapm-lnlemlfvU,  Menttd  and  Maumtl   Tminimj^  SttiU  InduiitrUd  i^J^ofd^  RoehfMltr, 

It  ffhould  lie  noted  at  the  outset  that  thi.s  institution  is  a  reform 
school  with  itidnstrial,  common  school  and  militarv  departments* 
Children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  tti%t*?en  are  received  upon 
commitment  bv  magistrates  haWng  compiHent  jurisdiction. 

This  paper  proposes  to  discUH^  inilustrial  training  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  State  Industrial  School,  Tlie  raiigc  of  ind um tries  re preaentM 
in  the  schools  is  sufllcieutly  large  to  vneet  th»»  varied  mmtJil  «Ji4 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inmates;  it  is  therefore  posaib1<*  to  prao» 
ticall  V  ofler  to  each  boy  his  choice  of  a  trade. 

In  wood -working  we  have  schools  of  carpentry,  wood -turning  and 
pattern-making  and  wood-carving*  The  schools  for  the  instruction  in 
iron- working  arc  blacksmtthingi  machine  •  i  ud  design*  and 

foundry  practice.     We  liave  aUo  steam  nn  ,  clei^rical  coo- 

ftrnction  and    repair,  including  the  actuai    op^M-atton  of  an   elctetria 
plant,  and  the  care  and  firing  of  steam  boilers.     Other  schools  n^oi^i^ 
tented  are  clay  modeling,  baking,  painting,  decorating,  «te.,  pnc 
bricklaying  and  phistering,  shoe-nuiking,  tailoring,  gardoninir,  xion* 
culture  and  laundiy  work. 
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In  each  of  these  shops  we  have  an  instructor  who  is  a  skilled  work- 
man in  the  trade  he  is  to  teach,  one  who  can  perform  a  piece  of  work 
himself,  which  shall  be  a  model. 

A  boy  coming  to  the  institution  is  at  first  set  to  some  of  the  vari- 
rous  household  employments,  such  as  care  of  dormitories,  dining-rooms 
or  playgrounds,  in  the  kitchen  to  assist  about  the  cooking,  or  at  repair- 
ing shirts  and  stockings.  He  is  thus  employed  until  his  military 
attainments  entitle  him  to  promotion  to  a  company,  when  he  is  certified 
for  assignment  to  a  trade  school.  He  has  been  in  the  institution  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  officers  to  become  acquainted  with  him  and  dis- 
cover his  predelictions.  The  boy  himself  in  conversation  with  his 
mates  has  learned  about  the  different  trade  schools  and  has  a  fairly 
definite  idea  of  what  he  desires  to  do.  As  far  as  practicable  the  boy's 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  learning  a  trade  are  respected.  If  he  have  no 
decided  preference,  he  is  placed  at  the  work  deemed  best  suited  to  his 
capacity.  Once  assigned  to  a  trade  school,  he  remains  there  during 
his  stay  in  the  institution,  unless  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for 
his  transfer. 

It  should  also  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  work  of  the  common 
schools  is  made  to  supplement  as  far  as  practicable  the  instr action 
given  in  the  technological  schools.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in 
all  grades,  so  that  a  boy  becomes  accustomed  to  making  and  interpret- 
ing working  drawings  before  he  has  begun  work  in  the  trade  schools. 
Freehand  drawing,  so  essential  to  the  skilled  workman,  is  also  taught 
in  all  grades.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  that  portion  of  geometry, 
the  practical  side,  which  has  so  largely  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
mechanic.  The  work  in  arithmetic  deals  largely  with  problems  which 
confront  the  skilled  workman.  At  the  same  time  the  shopwork  reacts 
upon  the  schoolroom,  for  the  boy,  being  required  to  do  work  in  the 
shop  involving  principles  which  he  studies  in  school,  sees  at  once  the 
necessity  for  learning  the  lessons  given  him,  and,  feeling  such  need,  he 
progresses  much  more  rapidly  than  he  otherwise  would. 

The  instruction  in  the  shops  is  wholly  individual,  class  work  is  not 
attempted,  boys  are  constantly  being  received  and  discharged,  a  con- 
dition that  renders  class  work  impossible.  In  this  respect  our  tech- 
nical schools  differ  from  others. 

In  the  carpenter  shop  the  course  of  instruction  consists  of  a  series 
of  blue-print  working  drawings  which  begin  with  the  use  of  the  gauge, 
tri-square  and  saw,  and  increases  in  difficulty  and  in  the  number  of 
tools  involved  until  the  boy  has  had  i)ractice  in  all  the  phases  of  his 
trade  with  which  he  will  come  in  contact  in  actual  experience. 

As  rapidly  as  the  boy  gains  skill  he  is  called  upon  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tical operation  in  the  making  of  the  varied  and  numerous  articles  re- 
quired about  the  grounds  and  buildings.  It  is  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  to  state  that  we  have  an  enclosure  of  10 


&cri*8,  largely  covered  with  buUilingi),  include*!  within  wliicli  Mt 
Dearly  12  aorea  of  flooriDg.  Thie  neceaaitate^  a  large  amotiDt  of  car- 
peuter  work*  Ottr  methodfi  at  this  point  diverge  widelr  from  lilt 
Manual  Traimtig  8<!haol  methoda.  Oiir  experiimoe  baa  shown  thai 
the  educaiiimul  vulue  per  ste  is  just  aa  great  when  the  ohjaot  which  \hm 
hoy  \xB»  made  is  put  to  i^ome  prac^tieal  use  aa  when  it  is  hmi^  npoo 
the  showboard  or  used  for  kiodiing  wood.  The  dovetailiDH^  thai  a 
boj  is  required  to  do  in  making  a  drawer  has  qnite  as  much  mental 
diHripIine  in  it  as  though  he  made  a  dovetail  from  two  piec4<A  of  lioard 
which  he  was  immediately  thereafter  to  throw  away;  hut,  iu  atldltioti  to 
the  educational  value  of  the  drawer,  dovetailing  is  the  added  ini««r*wt 
in  the  work,  because  of  the  u»e  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  Tn  be  aum, 
this  method  results  iu  the  Iobs  of  some  material,  k\»  tho  work  may  not  ba 
done  the  tlrHt  time  in  a  sufficiently  workmanlike  way,  which  oeoeaai* 
tatea  its  being  done  a  seoond  time;  but  the  more  rapid  progreaa  mad^ 
by  the  pupils  more  than  compenaatea  for  the  loss  of  uiaterial, 

In  the  wood-turning  and  pattern  shop  the  same  goneml  plan  i«  pur- 
sued. A^  Hoon  an^  a  boy  is  Butticiently  advanced  to  nmke  a  patt<m,  a 
working  drawing  is  placed  before  him  and  a  pattern  n^air»?d.  if  h« 
neglects  to  allow  for  Khriiikage,  the  casting  is  too  BumlL  If  he  fails  to 
prti^ide  proper  draught,  hiH  pattt^ju  will  not  draw  from  the  mould.  In 
either  easu  another  effort  is  necessary.  Boon  he  is  rec^uired  to  niak^ 
liis  own  working  drawingH,  from  skeletons  furnished  or  dinienaiona 
given.  J\ll  the  maebinery  uaed  in  the  institution  is  made,  just  as  far  as 
posHihle,  in  the  shops,  and  the  patterns  for  the  eastings  for  Ihoae  ma- 
chines are  made  by  the  boys  of  the  pattern  shop. 

In  the  wood -carving  shop,  drawings  and  clay  models  are  reqitii^ 
to  precede  the  carving. 

In  our  blacksmitliing  shop,  boys  first  act  aa  helpers,  then  an*  put 
on  a  tire,  being  taught  how  to  build,  eare  for  and  clean  a  lire,  forgts 
upset,  and  weld  iron,  temper  steel,  forge  tools,  polish  and  rtninh. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  materials  on  which  he  works  are  caMtioga 
from  the  foundry,  or  iron  or  steel  which  is  to  be  nseil  in  the  conatmc* 
tion  of  machinery.  He  is  taught  to  chip  and  flle,  to  uae  the  lallM^ 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  milling  machine  and  emery  gniider«  toforgf 
and  temper  tools  for  the  machinen  mentionc^d. 

In  the  foundry  he  learns  how  to  temper  the  5an<l,  pn^pare  moulda 
and  eorea,  to  charges  the  cupola,  and  take  off  a  heat.  The  pat  tenia  naed 
are  those  prepared  by  the  pattern  shop.  The  castings  are  all  itf«l 
for  the  various  purposes  of  the  institution. 

In  the  clay-modeling  shop  the  boy  is  allowed  ttf  follow  hia  own 
ideas  to  a  great  degree,  the  only  condition  being  that  whaterCT  hit 
undertakes  he  shall  work  at  systematically  and  bring  it  to  a  i 
degree  of  completeness. 

The  school  of  painting,  deoorating^   etc.,  gives  ioaimction  in  111 
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Art  of  mural  decoration,  painting  on  wood,  brick,  plaster  and  iron, 
kalsomining,  graining  and  wood-finishing.  The  work  in  decorating  is 
sll  done  free  hand.  A  large  amonnt  of  work  is  done  abont  the  build- 
ings by  the  boys  employed  in  this  shop. 

The  girls  are  taught  dressmaking,  plain  sewing,  household  econ- 
omy, hygiene  and  home  nursing  and  cooking.  The  work  in  cooking 
includes  the  properties  of  foods,  the  proportions  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
foods  required  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  proper 
selection,  preparation  and  serving  of  foods. 

This  brief  outline  of  ihe  work  of  some  of  the  shops  will  serve  to 
give  a  general  notion  of  the  methods  employed  in  them  all. 

Having  thus  given  an  idea  of  the  work  itself,  let  us  consider  the 
industrial  training  as  an  educational  element. 

The  average  girl  or  boy  sent  to  a  reformatory  is  weak  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally.  Systematic  exercise,  intelligently  directed, 
aids  in  overcoming  these  weaknesses. 

The  intellect,  having  a  powerful  influence  over  both  the  physical 
and  moral,  is  the  first  and  most  important  element  to  arouse.  Delin- 
quent children  lack  continuity,  without  which  there  can  be  no  indus- 
try, no  settled  purpose,  no  character.  To  overcome  this,  there  must 
be  something  of  sufficient  interest  placed  before  the  child  that  he  will, 
without  conscious  eflfort,  give  his  attention  to.  Once  given,  the 
teacher,  wisely  directing,  will  hold  it  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  thus 
lead  to  the  development  of  mental  strength. 

There  are  boys  in  the  State  Industrial  School  at  the  present  time 
whose  interest  we  could  not  arouse  in  the  common  schools.  Some  were 
naturally  so  weak  mentally  that,  after  weeks  of  conscientious  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  were  not  able  to  repeat  from  memory  a 
four-verse  stanza  of  a  poem  for  children.  Others  would  not  apply 
themselves  sufficiently  long  to  learn  anything.  Some  of  these  boys 
were  placed  in  the  clay -modeling  and  wood-carving  shop.  The  boys 
who  had  been  regarded  as  almost  idiots  soon  began  to  show  improve- 
ment. The  boys  who  had  been  especially  troublesome  elsewhere,  in 
the  clay  work  ceased  to  be  annoying.  When  a  boy  begins  work  with 
<;lay  he  seems  to  feel  himself  in  the  unity  of  things,  and  he  becomes 
happy  accordingly;  and  as  he  sees  the  formless  clay  take  shape  beneath 
his  touch  a  sense  of  power  is  born  within  him  which  arouses  and 
quickens  him.  The  boy  who  modeled  the  horse  from  which  the  cast  was 
taken  which  is  shown  in  our  World's  Fair  Exhibit  was  considered  a  dull 
boy  until  work  in  the  line  of  modeling  developed  the  talent  within  him. 

Another  boy  whom  I  have  in  mind  was  a  cruel,  cunning,  vicious 
specimen  of  humanity  ;  apparently  nothing  could  get  hold  of  him.  A 
few  days  since,  in  the  wood-working  shop,  where  he  is  employed,  he 
requested  me  to  look  at  a  moulding-board  which  he  had  made.  The  old 
spirit  seemed  to  be  gone  as  he  showed  me  the  result  of  his  handiwork; 
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'tinconficiouBlY  ho  liatl  found  the  secret  of  |iower.  Anoil 
name  shup  was  regarded  an  very  weak-minded,  little  motv 
idiot  He  could  uot  Iiohl  his  attention  to  one  tbiu^  fur  uny  tt|»j>r<*H- 
able  length  of  time.  He  was  the  vietim  of  «elf-abu«e.  Hin  Imdy  [i«r- 
iook  of  the  general  eharaeteristien  of  his  mind.  Gradnally  \w  Iiam  hoen 
giftiEiing  in  hij»  ^hop-work,  bis  eye  has  taken  new  hrigbtne&s,  a&d  hi« 
face  has  cleared.  In  the  shop  he  gives  excellent  attention  to  the 
iBstmctioo  given  him  and  is  showing  growth  in  the  us©  of  tooU.  Htt 
Bchool-work  shows   the   effect   of  the   shop-triiiniug. 

One  boy  was  a  persistent  offender  in  shop  and  sebooL  KotbinK 
seem€«l  to  reach  him  permanently.  When  decorating  was  introduecd 
as  an  addition  to  the  coui-se  of  instruction  in  tba  inunt  shop,  where 
this  boy  was  employed^  he  expressed  a  desire  to  do  the  dc>conitit« 
work,  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  His  first  effort  ybowinl  his  ability, 
and  a  new  manhood  asserted  itself  within  him.  These  are  the  exam pl€« 
of  the  effects  of  industrial  training  intellectually  on  the  most  anaatia- 
factory  individuals  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  The  benefits  are  niort 
marked  in  the  case  of  those  w  ho  have  less  to  contend  with. 

These  are  specific  examples.  Now,  permit  me  to  generalize.  The 
child  delights  to  do,  and  to  do  with  the  tangible.  Having  accomplished 
one  thing,  he  desirea  something  more  difHcnU  to  overcome,  Thi*  ii 
Nature's  way  of  giving  strength  ;  the  industrial  training  furainheii 
the  means  with  wliich  Nature  may  do  her  work.  With  an  inliorn  liking 
for  tools,  the  boy  has  no  sooner  done  one  thing  than  a  more  dilBcull 
one  is  furnished  him  ;  this  in  turn  to  be  followed  by  one  more  com- 
plex, each  one  involving  ths  use  of  some  tool  or  principle  that  the  pre- 
ceding one  ilid  not.  The  child'.H  interest  is  thus  constantly  chal|eng«<d, 
his  attention  hebl  uncoaHcioiiHly,  and  control  over  the  mental  curr»*nt 
is  gradually  gained.  As  he  progresses  in  his  work,  his  lessoning 
powers  arc  called  into  active  use  by  the  various  i*equiremcnt«  of  the 
shop«  the  other  mental  faculties,  also,  are  called  into  play  to  a  greater 
or  Ie«i8  degree,  and  the  result  is  mental  strength  and  quiekocMui,  inatcail 
of  weakness  and  inertDese. 

But  we  pass  to  industrial  training  as  an  element  in  moral  growth. 
The  great  failing  of  children  of  this  class  is  untruthfultiesa.  Their 
other  moral  infirmitiea  aeem  to  spring  from  thb%  sourc©*  Now,  ererj 
time  you  require  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  child  you  ar%^  helpiof 
him  to  correct  moral  growth.  He  puts  his  ideas  into  clay,  irou, 
wood,  stone,  brick  and  mortar,  a  garment,  or  whatever  tb»  -r 

\k\     The  instructor  lias  the  child*s  idea  in  a  tangible  form  b-  n. 

He  can  thus  nott*  the  |»ointD  in  which  they  are  not  trxithful.  C^m^tant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  must  result  iu  a  habit  of  lacactneas 
on  the  part  of  the  Itoy,  the  rctsnlt  being  that  from  habit  he  fetds  the 
truth,  thinks  the  truth,  tells  the  truth,  and  moral  upHfting  reaulta 
Furthermore,  the  employments  and  connected  subjects  havi«  ginici  iba 
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boy  abundant  wholesome  food  for  thonght.  He  no  longer  feeds  npon 
products  of  an  impure  imagination,  but  upon  the  products  of  a  healthy, 
strong  perception,  memory  and  reason.  In  the  gospel,  when  the 
chambers  were  swept  and  garnished,  the  devils  came  back  because  there 
were  no  angels  there.  So,  if  you  are  to  reform  a  human  soul,  you 
must  not  only  eradicate  the  old,  unwholesome  thoughts  and  desires, 
but  you  must  implant  the  good,  the  true  and  the  noble  in  their  stead. 

As  a  means  of  employment  for  the  inmates  of  reformatories,  in- 
dustrial training  is  superior  to  anything  else.  It  is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable  to  keep  such  inmates  at  study  all  the  time.  Too  much 
recreation  defeats  rather  than  aids  reformation,  as  it  tends  to  empha- 
size the  inmate's  natural  habit  of  idleness.  Contract  labor,  or  labor 
the  product  of  which  is  put  upon  the  market,  also  defeats  the  object 
for  which  reformatories  are  established,  because  these  systems  put  the 
stress  not  on  how,  but  on  how  much^  To  be  profitable,  each  inmate 
must  learn  to  do  one  thing,  and  do  that  only.  This  he  learns  to  do 
quickly,  and  thereafter  it  possesses  no  interest  for  him.  There  is 
nothing  to  cause  mental  or  moral  growth,  while  with  the  industrial 
training,  as  already  shown,  there  is  a  constant  introduction  of  new 
ideas  calling  for  increased  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
mate, resulting  in  continued  mental  and  moral  growth. 

Lastly,  as  a  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  when  the  in- 
mate is  discharged  from  custody. 

No  one  in  this  audience  need  be  told  that  unskilled  labor  is  to-day 
a  drug  upon  the  market;  that  the  great  mass  of  unemployed  are 
common  laborers.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  boy  to  secure  a  trade  apprenticeship  in  any  of  the  large 
shops  of  this  country.  If,  then,  the  doors  of  the  reformatory  open 
to  the  boy,  sending  him  out  into  the  world  without  the  skill  to  take 
his  place  as  a  craftsman,  handicapped  as  he  is  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  an  inmate  of  such  an  institution,  then  such  a  reformatory  has 
come  far  short  of  its.  mission. 

Of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  is  not  possible' 
to  retain  children  sufficiently  long  in  a  reformatory  to  teach  them  a 
trade  complete;  but  they  may  be  given  such  a  thorough  grounding  in 
its  fundamental  principles  as  will  enable  them  to  secure  profitable 
employment. 

In  the  years  that  are  coming,  when  public  sentiment  shall  have  be- 
come aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  that  is  owed  to  the  unfortunate 
of  God's  creatures,  children  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  will  into  vice 
and  crime,  thereby  making  their  commitment  to  a  reformatory  neces- 
sary; but  before  they  have  learned  the  sins  and  shame  of  the  noisome 
tenement,  the  alley  and  the  gutter,  loving  hearts,  aided  by  liberal 
hands,  will  have  gathered  them  into  the  kindergarten  from  which  they 
will  enter  the  trade  school,  to  receive  a  training  for  lives  of  industry 
and  self-respect. 
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THE   PLACING   OUT   OF   JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 

Bj  Mr.  Eljsua  M.  Cahphnteh, 

Sttprrintefideni^  A>r<?  York  Juvenile  A^^ftun^ 

In  1855,  thirty-uiae  jeftrt)  ago,  the  New  York  Juveoilc  AbtIuib 

eHtiihliabed  an  ageocv  in  TlliDois  for  anpreutiHnjc  jiiTenile  offenflrm 
auil  homeli^sH  eliihlrcn  to  the  farmers  of  thi*t  Htato.  Dnritjf?  tluit  rimr 
liX)  fhildrea  were  placeil  out  bv  the  Asylnm,  and  durluK  ^^^*  P«**t 
thirty-nine  years  5,456  childrt*n  have  been  pliwetl  out  amouK  th*?  Wfit 
fanner«  of  Illinois,  an  average  of  139  each  yt?ar. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  lieen  in  charRe  of  the  New  Yorit  Jtiv«-* 
nile  Ajsylum  as  its  Oenenil  Superintendent  for  the  pant  twentr^throe 
yo»iri9,  during  which  pi*nod  3,053  children  have  boen  placed  in  home*. 
In  thiH  paper  ih  presented  very  briefly  the  knowledt^e  and  experiimc^ 
thus  acquired,  ineluding  eleven  years'  previous  experience  in  a  nimthu^ 
institution. 

Three  questiouM  arise: 

F/rj«',— When  to  plaee  out  juvenile  offendera  f 

Sffcnnd.^Wliero  to  do  it  ? 

77/i>f/.— How  to  do  it  t  After  whi(}h«  a  fourth  question  anaen,  Wltal 
results  ? 

These  tjuestioufl  eaum^t  ba  properly  ftnswered  without  first  ankiiif , 
Who  are  juvenile  offenders  ? 

To  auHwer  thin  latter  question,  we  go  back  to  family  life.  The  dutj 
of  parents  is  to  care  and  provide  for  their  children  and  to  train  th^m 
torijjfht  habitH  and  a  right  life.  This  requires  their  eombined  intiri«iQC« 
and  efforts.  When  children  are  deprived  of  thene  eombined  eflforlii  by 
reason  of  death,  Heparation,  intemix^rance,  insanity  or  other  oaua«*»  th^ 
way  in  open  for  them  to  take  the  ttrst  wrong  step. 

When  left  to  the  care  of  one  parent  only,  and  the  time  of  that  pareol 
is  devoted  to  daily  labor  fur  the  support  of  the  family,  the  ehibl  ia 
pnu'tieally  left  to  himself  anti  is  in  great  ilanger  of  ai'quiring  the  halnt 
of  untruthful newH,  whieh  is  a  child't*  method  of  fielf-iiefenvn  whim 
ai^euBod  of  miHchief  and  his  feara  are  awakened.  This  habit  is  Hoaely 
followed  by  profanity,  dishoneaty  and  downright  disolxHlienei^  antl 
having  aequired  these  habits,  tht.*  children  arc  now  known  as  **  Juvenile 
Offenders.  *' 

We  now  ask.  first,  what  slimU  be  done  with  these  children  f  BhftU 
they  V»e  removed  at  ouoo  from  their  homos,  if  they  have  any,  or  from 
their  vagrant  street  life,  to  homes  in  the  country  ?  Certainly  not,  for 
any  one  aequainted  with  such  children  and  thi^b-  habita  knowm  full 
Well  that  a  change  of  pla?e  is  not  followed  by  a  ehaug*'  of  liabita. 
And  no  family  mil  tolerate  children  with  such  habits.     It  is  jnsl  hem 
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that  people  not  acquainted  with  such  children  labor  under  a  fprave 
mistake.  Thev  think  the  half-starved  children  that  roam  the  streets 
bv  day,  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations  and  sleep  in  boxes,  wagons 
or  under  stairways  at  night,  mourn  over  this  wretched  condition  and 
long  for  the  comforts  of  a  home.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
They  enjoy  that  kind  of  a  wild  life,  and,  if  removed  from  it,  seek  to 
return  to  it,  just  as  wild  animals  when  captured  strive  to  regain  the 
freedom  of  their  native  wilds. 

Before  such  children  can  be  placed  out  in  families,  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  that  they  will  remain  there  and  do  well,  they  must 
first  be  prepared  for  such  homes  by  a  course  of  training  and  discipline 
under  proper  restraint.  They  must  undergo  to  some  extent  a  change 
in  their  ideas,  tastes  and  habits.  To  effect  such  a  change  is  the 
object  of  a  reformatory  institution.  Time  is  required,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  growth  and  development  under  right  instructions  and  in- 
fluences. A  brief  period  of  a  few  months  will  not  suffice.  Observa- 
tion and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  a  period  of  about  two 
years  is  requisite  to  effect  a  change  and  growth  in  the  right  direction. 
The  asylum  apprenticing  agent  states  that  the  children  who  have  spent 
two  years  in  the  asylum  do  much  better  than  those  who  have  remained 
in  the  institution  but  a  year  or  so. 

Having  prepared  juvenile  offenders,  so  far  as  possible,  for  family 
life,  we  come  to  the  second  question,     "Where  to  place  them  out  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Children 
accustomed  to  street  life  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  return  to  it,  oven 
after  a  course  of  training,  though  they  may  not  continue  to  follow  it. 

Second,  parents  and  relatives  in  very  moderate  circumstances  are 
strongly  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  children 
when  they  have  become  serviceable.  Hence,  children  who  are  placed 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  their  former  haunts  are  tempted  to  leave  their 
new  homes  and  return  to  them,  or  their  parents  or  relatives  are  dis- 
posed to  induce  them  to  return  and  live  with  them. 

It  was  doubtless  these  considerations  that  led  the  directors  of  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  at  the  outset  to  select  the  State  of  Illinois  as  the 
place  for  establishing  their  apprenticing  agency,  it  being  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  States,  populated  by  thrifty  people,  and  the  distance 
from  New  York  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of  children  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 
The  third  question  : 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  method  of  placing  them  out — 
procuring  homes  for  them.  As  this  is  a  matter  involving  time,  trouble 
and  expense,  different  methods  will  suggest  themselves  according  to 
circumstances.  I  will  state  the  method  usually  pursued  by  our  ap- 
prenticing agent.  Having  selected  the  most  central  point  in  any  given 
county,  usually  the  county  seat,  he  advertises  for  three  weeks  in  the 
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principal  papers  of  the  county,  and  by  means  of  bftnd -bills  clistHhitt^ 
tbrongh  the  county,  thut  a  company  of  chiltlren  from  the  X*?w  Yatk 
Juvenile  AMylnui  will  iirriTe  at  the  place  named,  ou  the  duy  uaaunl, 
and  nill  stop  at  the  hotel  named.  The  notiee  atates  that  *'  homca  are 
wanted  for  these  children  with  farmers,  where  tbey  will  receive  kind 
treatment  and  enjoy  fair  advantagea.  They  have  Ihh>d  in  tbo  Aajluin 
from  one  to  two  yean*  and  have  received  in«truotioD  proparatorj  to  a 
term  of  appreiitieoahip.  They  may  be  taken  at  tirnt  upon  trial  for 
four  weekn,  and  afterward,  if  all  parties  are  Hati^tiedf  nuder  iudeatnr««« 
girln  until  eighteen*  boy«  until  twenty*one,  years  of  age.  The  indi^ti- 
lure  providea  for  four  months'  schooling  each  year,  until  the  child  has 
advanced  through  componnd  interest,  and  at  the  erpiration  of  tb« 
term  of  apprenticeship,  two  new  siiitA  of  clothes  and  the  payment  to 
the  girls  of  ^50,  and  to  the  boy^  of  s^Util  All  expenses  of  trauHjxtrta- 
tioD  will  be  assumed  l>y  the  Asylum  and  the  children  will  l>e  placed  ci© 
trial  aud  iiidentured  free  of  charge.  Those  who  desire  to  take  children 
on  trial  are  reqneste<l  to  meet  them  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  abova 
apecitied/* 

The  result  usually  is,  that  at  the  time  and  place  apeollSed  a  laS|E« 
number  of  people  will  Im  assembled  to  see  the  children  ;  som**  froni 
curiosity  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  children.  Among 
the  latter  will  be  found  wt*  11 -to -do  farmer??  and  tlieir  wivea,  wbiM* 
childreu  have  grown  up  aud  left  home,  aud,  feeling  lonesome,  they  de- 
sire a  ehild  for  companionship  and  for  such  8eriric4t»8  as  parents  require 
of  their  own  childreu,  at  the  same  timetaking  an  interest  in  the  clitld'a 
welfare,  very  ofteu  rcaily  to  do  for  the  child  in  education  aod  otb#r* 
wise  far  more  than  reiiuired  t»y  the  indenture.  For  liki'<  reasons^ 
young  farmers  and  families  that  have  never  been  blessed  with  chiUlreo, 
desii-e  them.  Oftentimes  a  family  having  boys  only  will  dc«ire  a  girl, 
or,  having  girls  only,  will  desire  a  boy.  Again,  there  will  Ijo  poor  peo- 
ple seeking  cheap  help.  Against  the  hitt^irr  our  agent  carefully  iljii'' 
criminates. 

The  agent  is  prepared  with  printed  blanks  on  which  is  entered  Ike 
name  of  the  child  applied  for,  the  name  of  the  applicant,  hia  re»id<*iii!V, 
poHt'Offiee  address,  railway  station,  financial  con^Ution  isize  of  farm 
and  whether  owned  or  rented,  etc.,  etc.),  number  of  children  and  afMi^ 
distance  from  church  and  day  school,  church  membership,  etc. 

In  pcnnittiug  an  applicant  to  take  a  child  nn  trial,  the  agent  flr«t 
aaliafieB  himself  from  the  appearance  of  the  applicant  and  from  eoo* 
varaation  with  1dm,  that  he  would  be  a  dei*imble  |>er?»on  to  take  a 
ehild.  He  then  seekH  information  about  him  from  written  reeofli* 
mendatlous,  or  through  the  hotel  proprietor,  postmaster,  minisi-r  n* 
oUiar  peraoos  who  are  usually  preseut  to  render  such  usidataiicr 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  period  of  four  weeks,  aud  in  nome  carn^  a 
longer  period  according  to  circumstanceii,  he  meets  the  a}>plicaisl  ami 
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<shild  by  appointment,  and  if  thoj  are  mutnally  satisfied  and  no  un- 
favorable information  lias  been  obtained  during  the  trial  period,  in- 
dentures are  executed  according  to  the  terms  in  the  notice  published 
at  first. 

If  at  the  close  of  the  trial  period,  the  applicant  or  the  child  is  not 
satisfied,  the  child  is  replaced  on  trial  with  another  family.  Some- 
times a  child  is  replaced  several  times.  In  one  instance  a  girl 
was  replaced  eleven  times  before  a  family  was  found  who  understood 
her  case  and  was  able  to  manage  her  successfully.  It  is  not  strange 
that  two  or  three  trials  should  often  be  made  before  the  applicant  or 
child  should  become  suited.  The  child  may  think  the  family  at  fault, 
until  two  or  three  trials  lead  him  to  discover  that  he  is  the  one  at 
fault,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  mend  his  ways. 

Results  — The  course  of  training  begun  in  the  institution  is  com- 
pleted in  the  family.  The  seed  is  sown,  but  years  often  elapse 
before  the  time  of  harvest.  Not  infrequently  a  boy  will  leave  his 
place  and  find  another  where  he  will  remain  contented.  Now  and  then 
a  boy  will  find  his  way  back  to  New  York  expecting  to  find  the  city 
life  about  the  streets  as  attractive  as  ever,  not  knowing  the  disap- 
pointment that  awaits  him  because  his  asylum  training  and  country 
life  have  lifted  him  to  a  higher  plane. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  who  had  spent  two  years  in  the  asylum  and 
a  year  out  West,  returned  to  New  York,  and  after  a  few  weeks  applied 
to  the  Asylum  to  return  him  West.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  he 
tried  boot-blacking  and  paper  selling,  thinking  to  enjoy  it  as  formerly, 
but  he  discovered  that  his  tastes  and  manner  of  life  had  changed.  He 
was  returned  to  the  West  where  he  remained  satisfied. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  the  exact  per- 
centage of  juvenile  offenders  who  have  been  restored  to  a  right  life  by 
placing  them  in  country  homes  in  Illinois  after  a  course  of  training  in 
the  Juvenile  Asylum.  One  reason  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
process  of  complete  juvenile  reformation,  in  very  many  instances, 
covers  a  period  of  many  years.  Such  children  are  not  reformed  by 
promises  or  by  resolutions,  or  by  a  few  months  of  good  conduct.  It 
is  a  matter  of  growth,  of  which  children  are  often  as  unconscious  as 
they  are  of  the  growth  of  their  bodies  of  which  they  gain  a  knowledge 
by  comparison  from  time  to  time.  It  is  first  the  bud;  then  the  ear; 
then  the  full  com  on  the  ear.  The  instance  given  above  affords  a  good 
illustration.  Nevertheless  we  feel  assured  that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  such  children  are  finally  reclaimed,  judging  from  the  great 
mass  of  information  obtained  by  our  agent  and  his  assistants,  by  the 
numerous  letters  constantly  received  at  the  Asylum  from  the  children, 
from  the  children  themselves  who  are  constantly  returning  to  New 
York  for  a  visit,  usually  after  the  term  of  indenture  expires,  and 
through  whom  we  receive   much    information  respecting  those  who 
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liAve  lived  in  the  neighViorhood  with  tbem  or  with  whom  thi»y 
met  from  time  to  time. 

The  namofi  of  hiwyers*,  physicians,  ministers,  Hchool  t^ncherK  uui 
proHpenms  farmers,  now  ticattered  throughout  Illioob  aud  oUMr 
weetoni  Htates,  and  not  n  few  who  have  returned  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  would  till  volumes.  We  are  eonstantly  meeting  with  glad  »«f- 
priAeH  in  tbia  direction. 


Ditcussiim  :  Miss  C.  H,  Pemberto??, 

AfttfiHifini  ^uperintt^ndentt  0hUdr9n*9  Aid  S(.metjf  (if  P$nnJtffit*titna. 

When  the  Cliihlron***  Aid  Society  of  PennRvIvaiiiaMtarted  a  few  ya 
Ago  to  take  charge  of  the  Ho-called  criminal  and  d4>liui{ncQt  ehUilfCD 
of  police  stations  and  courts,  it  was  said  that  to  place  such  childrsD 
directly  in  familioH  was  an  exceeiiingly  hazardom*  experiment.  TUmm 
children  had  hitherto  been  held  up  to  the  public  as  sometbiiif^  UttU> 
uhort  of  monsters.  They  were  the  rictims  of  hereditary  infliieucett,  the 
offHpring  of  degraded  criminala,  the  outcasts  of  Hociety,  and  only  stoua 
walls  could  hold  in  check  the  unnatural  depravity  of  their  injtiiieU^ 
so  we  were  told. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  examined  carefully  the  antece«lents  and 
home  Kurroundings  of  every  child  brought  to  it  as  inoorri^ldc  aBd 
criminal,  and  was  much  surprised  and  deeply  impressed  by  ilio  fatft 
that  nearly  every  caae  wa»  traceable  to  neglect  or  lack  of  pai^aolal 
oversight. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  announcing  a  great  discovery  when  we 
publisbed  our  statbticM  on  this  subject,  aud  demonstrated  that  sucll 
children  were  not  neceswarily  deprave<l  l»y  instinct,  and  different  from 
uther  children.  Th(»y  were  only  more  unfortunate,  in  the  respect  thai 
they  were  the  victims  of  circumstances  and  had  been  ne^tecte^l.  Il 
seemed  to  ns  as  if  tliat  part  of  the  charitable  public  which  loves  to 
take  care  of  little  elxihlren  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  made 
known  that  they  need  no  longer  look  upon  a  great  multitmle  of  Utile 
children  aw  incipient  monsters.  They  could  regard  them  «till  mm  chU* 
dren,  making  allowance  only  for  the  fact  that  they  had  been  negleeled* 
There  was  no  such  thing,  we  boldly  declared,  a»  an  '^ineornglble 
child/'  It  was  not  that  the  child  coulff  not  lie  corrected  of  his  f^nllfl. 
It  was  only  that  he  haii  rutl  r»een  thus  correctetl.  It  wa^  thus  that  lie  had 
come  to  l»e  called  "incorrigible/'  and  it  wa*»  l»ad  English  aceordlBg  to 
Webster,  to  call  him  by  that  name,  as  well  a«  bad  morals,  ba<l  tuititie* 
and  bad  Chnstiauity.  Thus  did  we  justify  our  bold  experiment  ol 
puttmg  little  pickpockets  and  thieves  directly  into  country  CanuUee 
to  1>oard,  tti  be  educated,  and  to  be  taken  oare  of.  It  oeedad  very 
little  argument  on  our  part  to  prove  that  il  the  child  waii  momly  sol- 
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fering  from  want  of  care,  the  sooner  you  turned  around  and  began  to 
take  care  of  him,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

You  may  judge,  therefore,  of  my  surprise  on  listening  to  the  paper 
just  read  and  hearing  the  same  arguments  that  we  had  so  courageously 
advanced  as  good  reasons  for  710I  putting  young  children  into  a  re- 
formatory, now  brought  forward  as  the  very  reasons  why  they  should 
be  put  into  a  reformatory.  Mr.  Carpenter  states  very  clearly  that  Itick 
of  care\%  the  chief  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  argues  that,  having 
acquired  the  habits  engendered  by  neglect,  the  only  alternative  is  the 
reformatory. 

The  question  of  placing  any  kind  of  child  directly  in  a  family  is  a 
question  of  practicability.  Mr.  Carpenter  asserts  that  no  family  can 
be  found  willing  to  receive  a  juvenile  ofifender  until  he  is  supposed  to 
be  reformed.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  asserts  that 
the  juvenile  offender  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  reform  as  he  is  of  care, 
and  that  no  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  reform  if  it  is  possible  to 
meet  his  needs  by  taking  care  of  him.  We  have  found  it  entirely  possi- 
ble to  take  care  of  the  juvenile  offender,  and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  find 
a  very  large  number  of  good  persons  in  rural  communities  ready  to 
assist  in  taking  care  of  him,  provided  we  are  willing  to  share  with 
them  the  burden  of  his  support  and  the  responsibility  of  his  future. 
This  is  just  what  we  are  doing  constantly,  and  wo  speak  from  much 
experience. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  unable  to  persuade 
the  Illinois  farmer  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
delinquent  during  his  entire  minority.  Naturally  he  would  rather 
wait  a  few  years  until  the  delinquent  has  grown  older  and  stronger, 
and  the  responsibility  would  seem  to  have  grown  less.  But  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  make  such  an  un- 
reasonable proposition  to  a  farmer.  A  one-side  i  bargain  is  a  poor  ex- 
periment in  any  business  transaction,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
philanthropists  have  been  so  long  finding  it  out. 

The  care  and  education  of  a  child,  and  especially  a  neglected  child, 
are  worth  paying  for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  as  well  worth  it  out  of  an 
institution  as  in  an  institution,  and  if  paid  for  out  of  an  institution 
you  have  the  advantage  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  While 
you  are  purchasing  month  by  month  the  care  and  education  of  the  child 
you  are  also  giving  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  bonds  which  are 
stronger  than  indenture  papers — the  bonds  of  affection  and  mutual 
interest,  and  when  the  business  of  dollars  and  cents  comes  to  an  end 
you  may  find  something  left  which  is  more  powerful  to  restrain  than  the 
highest  stone  wall  that  was  ever  built  around  a  group  of  unfortunate 
children. 
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THE     PLACING     OUT     OF      JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 

By  Db.  a.  J  At 'OBI, 

M«mber  OommitU^  on  ChUdrtn,  Strtfe  OkarUks  Aid  AtwodaOan, 

The  honor  ol  the  request  to  contribute  to  the  diseixsiiioii  of  Mr* 
CarjM^nter's  paper  I  acceptei  without  hesitation,  even  with  ««iH^«fiiMft. 
I  thoiiffht  I  eould  rondor  a  puhEe  service  bj  pleatHng  the  plftoiii|f  onS 
of  chiklren  in  contradiHtinetion  to  their  iuatitutioniEing.  Not  \mn$ 
aware  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  iuHtitutioti  (and  probably  oihert) 
anperintended  by  Mr.  CarjH*nter.  the  lecturer  of  thin  morning,  I  sup- 
poaed  I  had  Htill  to  deal  with  couditionH  and  praeticee  fought  by  me 
nearly  a  generation  ago.  At  that  time  I  could  prove  that  abnofit  every 
baT>y  eonlided  to  a  certain  public  institution  and  remaining  theo'eui 
but  a  few  months  had  dieil,  and  I  idainied  that  placing  out  was  tlie  oolj 
method  of  saving  life  and  complying  with  the  just  demands  of  elTiliA- 
tion. 

From  Mr.  Carpenter's  paper,  which  deftlfl  with  older  eluld?«ll,t 
learn  that  the  practice  of  placiijg  out  juvenile  offenders  hAs  hmm 
carried  out  since  1855;  that  altogether  3,053  ehildrt*n  have  been 
thus  ilJBpoBed  of,  and  that  the  reuults  of  that  practice  hjive  beea 
almost  universally  good,  The  principlea  and  the  methodn  of  ilieiT 
realization  have  been  detailed  in  a  few  pages  of  the  pamphlet  which 
bears  the  title.  **  General  Information  Inspecting  the  New  York  JuT#- 
nile  Anyhim.'*  To  it  I  have  the  honor  of  referring  you.  The  liest  feat* 
nre  of  its  teachings  is  this  :  that  the  children  are  not  treated,  as  fust  aa 
posiiible,  according  to  iron-clad  rules.  Account  is  taken  of  their  indl* 
vidualities.  Even  the  regulation  that  a  ehihl  must  remain  in  the  Jii¥«k 
nile  Asylum  two  years  In? fore  being  plac^  out,  in  order  to  purify  him 
of  the  spots  and  crookedneas  of  his  existence,  is  often  mo<lilied-  Even 
the  methods  of  placing  out  those  who  do  not  n^turn  to  tlieir  homeft  in 
New  York  are  variable.  Those  who  are  so  phveed  out  are  one^foitrlli 
part  of  all  who  have  been  admitted. 

C!om paring  the  reports  and  papers  contained  in  the  foitrfll  rolttJM 
of  the  '^Traniiaction^  of  the  Seventh  International  Congreaa  of  H^fgi- 
eno  and  Demography/'  hidd  at  London  in  1891,  1  tind  that  th^  sysliriD 
followtnl  in  Oreat  Britain  with  regard  to  truants  and  juvenile  affendeH 
of  all  kinds  is  not  at  all  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  results  can  hardly  be  the  same,  thongh  th0 
aame  end  l>e  aimed  at.  In  1891  they  had  in  England  19  trtumt  sehooli, 
ftnd  55  reform  and  141  industrial  schools.  The  former  hail  3%27f 
Inmates  in  1H59,  and  5,854  in  1891);  the  latter,  2,402  in  1864&,  mad  22.13} 
in  1890.  The  tniant  schools  received  their  inmates  for  a  fMUriod  of 
from  a  few  weeks  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year.     They  ww 
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times  diflcliarged;  when  relapses  were  reported,  the  parents  were  given 
reminders.  When  thej  proved  ineffective  the  children  were  taken 
away  to  an  industrial  school.  The  proper  attachment  to  it  was  en- 
forced in  the  beginning  by  a  few  days  of  solitary  confinement ;  in  1891 
we  were  told  that  the  London  School  Board  was  ** now  opposed"  to 
this  procedure.  .  The  reform  schools  had  always  a  prison  system,  and 
left  a  stigma  for  life  on  the  inmates,  who  were  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  in  a  chaotic  mixture.  I  was  present  when  the  statement  was 
made  that  these  schools  were  rather  a  success,  but  at  present  on  the 
decline.     We  were  not  told  the  nature  of  the  success. 

The  placmg  out  they  speak  of,  in  connection  with  these  schools, 
means  apprenticeship  after  the  school  period.  Places  were  always 
obtained  for  the  boys,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  were  said  to  have  got  on 
well.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  weakly  and  deformed 
children  are  excluded  from  the  schools  ;  as  no  disposition  is  made  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubfc  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  public 
institutions  in  which  these  deformed  waifs  will  turn  up — viz. ,  hospitals 
and  prisons,  or  both. 

The  discord  produced  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer  was  lulled  only  by 
a  remark  of  Miss  Davenport  Hill  (page  174),  who  said  that  **many 
children  sent  to  an  industrial  school  need  only  healthy  family  Jife  to 
turn  them  into  well-behaved  boys  and  girls." 

The  importance  of  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  of  all  classes 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Even  such  as  leave  much  to  be  desired  are 
better  than  none.  The  starving,  dirty,  loafing  and  criminal  boy  is 
better  off  with  a  regular  meal,  a  good  scrubbing,  industry  and  watch- 
ing. Under  the  proper  supervision  he  can  be  made  to  learn  order, 
cleanliness  and  the  elements.  Some  may  succeed  in  attaining  that  in 
a  short  time  ;  but  certainly  those  really  vicious,  having  become  so  by 
heredity,  by  acquired  physical  and  psychical  defects  or  diseases,  and 
by  the  bad  examples  of  the  street  or  home,  require  strict  watching 
through  many  years.  Indeed,  there  are  creatures  so  abnormal  that 
they  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  constant  danger  to  society  ;  the  time 
will  come  when  society  will,  before  harm  is  done  by  the  irrepressible 
criminal  instinct,  take  charge  of  such  forever,  in  the  interest  as  well  of 
society  as  of  the  faulty  individual.  This  class  of  inmates  Victor  Des- 
guin  wishes  to  gather  in  agricultural  colonies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if  ever  there  be  a  possibility  of  reclaiming 
this  class  of  delinquents,  no  placing  out  in  families  only,  but  strict 
supervision  in  an  institution  of  some  kind  or  other  is  demanded. 
In  every  case,  however,  there  are  great  difficulties.  I  believe  that 
great  superintendents  are  as  scarce  as  great  rulers  of  nations.  A 
superintendent — as  also  some  of  his  aids — must  be  a  healthy  man  in 
body  and  soul,  active,  firm,  patient  and  self-sacrificing.  That  is  why 
the  experience  of  a  single  institution  is  not  conclusive.     For  while 
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ibe  piinciiiles  laid  down  may  be  the  same  for  all  of  tbeiii»  tbeir  roAUtt*^ 
tion  di^penjH  on  a  (dogle  man,  who  may  be  either  ideally  <>oiti[>e1eDt 
or  fail  in  bin  i>urpoBe«  altogether.  For  be  be  ever  »o  cora  pole  tit  [*€*t 
ftoyally,  bin  reHuIts  depeud  to  the  greatest  extent  on  bis  help.  Hnh* 
ordiuatea  are  liable  to  be  the  reverse  of  aogels.  Whoever,  for  in- 
ntance,  has  but  watehed  the  promenades  of  orpViau  seboob  and  similar 
inHtitntions,  the  cliildreu  perhaps  well  clad,  walking  in  exemplary 
order,  and  attended  by  adiiltM,  mostly  femalea,  must  have  occiifiiouaUj 
noticed,  aa  1  have,  the  fretjuent  oiitl>ui'«t«  of  brutal  anger  and  tyran- 
nical tinwleft,  not  couched  in  choice  wordH,  which  are  more  hisaed  than 
Bpoken.  All  of  the  children  suffer  from  them  ;  some  are  trained  to  bd 
cowards^  some  hypocrites*  Home  rebels. 

In  inntitntiouH  of  the  kind  with  inmatea  ranging  from  saren  ytmn 
upward,  the  danger  to  health  or  life — which  is  unavoidable  where  in- 
fants of  tender  age8  are  accumulated — does  not  exist-  Mo#*t  of  the 
difteasei*  of  cbildliMod  bave  l»cen  endnre<l  or  passetl  by,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  that  age  in  Vmt  trilliug.  During  the  lin*t  nix  y<»ar»  of  lif* 
moHiility  in  ho  great  tliat  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  occur  during  that 
pcritnL  Of  100  deaths  in  New  York  City,  20.i»ri  take  place  in  the  tlrat 
year,  10  03  in  the  second,  4.37  in  the  tbinl,  2.40  in  the  fourth,  l.lU  in 
tbe  tifth,  and  3.20  in  the  sixth — that  i«,  51.28  in  the  firwt  »ix  yrmni. 
Tlic  period  from  tbe  sixth  to  tbe  eleventh  year  fttrniahes  but  L5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  ileathH.  ThuH  there  ih  comparative  safety  aa  f ax  aa  life 
aud  limb  are  concerned. 

But  there  are  drawbacks  which  have  not  escaped  tbe  alienlioii  ol 
pHychologi«t«  and  wImc  diHciplinarLans.  After  the  influences  of  sinirl 
and  previous  home  bave  been  overcome,  there  b  the  dangler  of  Ibo 
uniformity  of  tbe  impressions  which  muni  utWs  dwarf  individual  de- 
velopment. ThenumVicr  of  uamates  is  too  large  fi»r  iudivi«lual  tratntng 
and  teaching  ;  the  mental  and  emotional  last  is  apt  tO  \y**  tbe  naitie  for 
all.  It  may  happen  that  tbe  same  uniform  character  u  dcveloj»^  in 
all  ;  if  it  Ik?  not  genuine,  it  may  be  but  varnish,  or,  in  many  tnstancMw, 
Hgender  dissimulation. 

The  influence  of  tbe  children,  however,  upon  each  other  mmj 
prove  a  still  more  serious  danger.  If  they  be  kept  many  rcsani,  too 
have  them  younger  and  older,  weak  and  strong,  vicious  and  good. 
They  will  learn  from  each  other.  Ba^l  qualities  are  more  eonttt^otia 
than  gooil  tmea;  indeed,  those  evil  inclined  have  always  a  great*!r 
influence  than  those  who  are  well  disposed.  Tbe  latter  are  more  Itabltf 
to  suV»mit  to  tbe  aggresi^ive  boastfulness  of  those  morally  tnfcvic 
Tlie  contagion  of  vice  is  greater  in  all  ages  than  that  of  virtue, 
latter  is  mono  nagalive  and  unobtrusive.  Bad  exam  pica,  smnitj 
words,  loose  habita^^iesual  degeneration  being  very  common  in  lar81^ 
aohools  and  institutions— create  a  bad  atmosphere.  There  ss  a  motml 
atmosphere,  aa  Ihere  ta  a  mst«on>logic9Rl  one.    Tbe  induetiG^  of  •  tiad 
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heart  and  bad  habits  is  a  psychical  malaria  from  which  everybody 
suffers  who  is  within  its  reach,  producing  a  general  deterioration. 
Though  there  be  no  marked  criminality,  a  moderate  number  of  cases 
with  slight  moral  ailments  will  spoil  the  average.  A  sick  ward  with 
a  single  typhoid  case  may  not  be  endangered;  if  you  accumulate 
more  cases  the  disease  will  spread.  It  is  distribution  and  dissemination 
that  give  safety.  Thus  it  is  that  the  general  health  of  a  community 
is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  the  aggregation  of  many  instances  of  phy- 
sical or  moral  sickness,  though  the  single  cases  be  but  mild. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  institutions  are  large  edifices, 
no  longer  houses  or  shanties.  They  are  big,  comparatively  luxurious, 
and  equipped  with  much  comfort.  The  meals  are  always  ready  at  cer- 
tain hours,  bathrooms  are  handy,  the  work  is  done,  most  of  it,  invisibly 
for  most  of  the  inmates.  They  are  served  even  without  their  asking, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  without  their  raising  a  hand 
in  co-operation.  Even  if  they  be  called  in  to  help  under  the  rules  of 
the  place,  everything  is  on  a  large  scale  and  under  a  system  of  divided 
labor,  and  makes  them  unfit  and  untrained  to  adapt  themselves  to 
other  and  smaller  siuToundings.  If  they  be  discharged  after  many 
years  they  are  but  little  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  Every  devel- 
opment ought  to  be  gradual;  no  transition  must  be  sudden  and  abrupt. 

The  records  of  the  placing-out  system,  as  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  (and  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
also)  look  more  favorable  and  more  encouraging.  The  placed-out 
children,  after  having  been  carefully  trained  a  year  or  two  and 
weaned  of  former  impressions  and  habits,  participate  in  the  family 
life  of  the  people  they  may  live  with.  No  stigma  need  cling  to  them; 
j)ersonal  attachments  are  formed  at  home  and  abroad  with  children 
and  adults  of  different  ages  and  stations  in  life.  If  they  remain  they 
form  part  of  the  growing  population.  They  are  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves  and  attend  to  themselves;  there  are  no  halls  and  dormi- 
tories lighted  with  gas,  no  dining-rooms  warmed  from  an  invisible 
source  below,  no  bathroom  ready  for  them,  exactly  as  for  those  better 
situated.  They  learn  the  difficulties  of  life  and  also  the  satisfaction  of 
conquering  them.  In  this  way  they  grow  up  men  and  women  of  the 
people,  to  whom  they  belong  as  an  integral  part.  Meanwhile  it  is 
expected  that  the  institution  from  which  they  came  will  take  note  of 
their  development;  change  their  quarters,  if  they  happen  to  be  badly 
selected;  look  out  for  opportunities  of  school,  church  and  trade  in 
proper  time;  return  those  evil  disposed  to  the  mother  institution  for 
months  or  years;  change  residence,  if  the  soil  prove  malarious;  select 
the  consumptive  for  emigration  to  a  State  with  better  climatic  facili- 
ties; and  may  aid  the  pre-eminently  gifted  to  embark  in  professional 
studies.  I  imagine  it  has  been  so.  If  not,  or  not  quite  so,  the  infiu- 
ence  of  conferences  like  yours  ought  to  accelerate  the  realization  of 
these  postulates. 


This  looks  almost  icloal  umlor  the  ciroTimstances  of  tlir  iiitic*t«it9ttk 
centurj,  and,  ifrftctically,  I  am  afraid,  it  doet*  not  lUwava  work  tn  etttiie 
satiMfoction.  In  the  very  Juvenile  Atiylum  children  nre  lulmittad 
either  liecmuie  of  poverty  and  for  a  home,  or  for  truAUcy,  disobtnlkiiije, 
vagmucy,  stealing,  etc.  There  ii^  a  mixture  of  can^eM  for  mAmhtkim 
which  canuot  poRHibly  lead  to  the  denired  resultH,  From  what  l»Uli»  T 
eonld  »ay  in  the  few  minute»  allotted  to  ine»  it  ih  clear  to  my  iiiind  that 
these  several  elasaoH  lielori^'  to  ditferent  iafltitutions  and  ought  not  to 
be  plac*Hl  in  a  pofiition  where  the  Ilmivou  of  iniquity  cau  work.  Tba 
muliiplicaHon,  not  the  dimmutifm^  of  institutioun  i»  a  neceAsity;  and  IB 
thiH*  vks  iu  another  point,  I  differ  t^ntirely  from  some  of  the  opi&icioii 
expreH»*cd  during  the  eoarso  of  your  diseun^iou.  Very  large  inMtto- 
tiotiH  are  always  unwieldy  aud  fail  iu  reaching  the  individuaL  We 
require  mttut/  wvl  nmnU  institutions,  if  we  must  have  them.  II  llwt 
end  cannot  be  reaehed  under  the  prenent  way  of  managing  iuMtitQlioHli 
which  make«  it  an  object  to  the  trnsteea  to  gather  in  many  hnjitllPd 
head-moneyB,  blindly  fumiahed  by  the  tax-paying  community,  tb^ 
a jsiem  muHt  Ik*  changed.     The  dangers  arising  from  instit  iiiK 

in  general  fall  on  the  community  at  large.     It  in  human  aoi :  •  b 

suffers  from  the  ailmentH,  iitiquitien  or  inc<impeteneT  of  thax*  who 
ouce  were  its  wards,  and  iB  held  responnible  for  their  shorioomiii^ 
through  life.  It  in  almost  ineomprehemtible  that  the  manieiiiftlllj 
and  the  State  ahould  furuinh  large  fund»  to  private  persona*  ooxioita 
to  act  oa  truateea,  who  may  have  plenty  of  sentiment  and  good-will* 
but  need  not  have  baaiDeaa  comp«»te&co  and  logic,  to  take  in  ^  1*' 

charge  of  the  people's  money  and  hundreds  of  children,  the  i  .  i  *  i- 

sena  of  the  BepubHe,  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  make  such  »t«i*»- 
menta.  or,  perhapji,  it  was  »o.  When,  a  generation  ago,  I  dirociod  Ih4' 
attention  of  Ihose  who  were  eoncerne<l  to  the  fact  that  a  ao-call«d  pri- 
vate institution  to  which  I  was  attached  received  611  a  montlt  f<jr 
evi^ry  iumattf  from  the  city,  JilUOJKIDaiiiiaaUy  from  iheState»  and  SOOll 
only  from  private*  eoutributions,  I  was  expelled,  Aud  here  I  am  with  ih« 
same  hL*ra»y  and  the  claim  that  the  city  aud  State  are  not  only  n^|K>ii* 
sible  for  the  funds  required  for  the  supporting,  training  and  dir«eling 
their  neglected  and  refractory  children,  but  owe  it  to  tlii*ni»elTi«i  sad 
to  their  own  safety  to  «»ee  to  it  that  they  are  eompeuHateil  for  thoir  e^jo- 
siant  outlays  by  raising  independent,  self-supporting  and  foir-mlndvd 
men  and  women. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  bt?twt«en  me  and  soaie  of  Ihoae 
who  liave  expres»sed  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  dep«!ndecii eltildj^ii 
in  charge  of  the  city  (I  will  add  the  Btote  or  society)  i»  too  Urgfw  I 
urge  my  point  with  much  hesitation*  as  I  have  to  dissent  i 
the  leeturer  on  **  Dependent  Children  in  New  York,**  who  a| 
bitforo  yau  day  l>efore  yeiiterday,  aud  whose  opinions  I  have  leamt^d  lo 
esteem  very  highly  theise  many  years  of  her  searching,  feorleaa  and 
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"beneficent  labors,  both  in  private  and  public  capacities,  in  the  service 
of  unhappy  childhood.  What  I  believe  and  urge  is  that  the  city  takes 
care  of  too  few  children  instead  of  too  many.  First  of  all,  no  statistic- 
ian can  ever  tell  how  many  cases  of  waywardness,  irregular  habits  and 
criminal  propensities  and  wrong  actions  on  the  part  of  the  children  are 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  city.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  nearly  20,000 
children,  more  or  less,  found  no  place  in  the  public  schools.  This 
very  day  there  is  no  room  for  school  children  who  seek  admission. 
Thus  much  of  what  we  complain  of  and  what  you  try  to  remedy  by 
other  measures  is  an  article  of  our  own  making.  Secondly,  we  have 
a  large  class  of  people  among  our  immigrant  population  who  are 
unfit  to  raise  their  children  so  as  to  become  valuable  citizens.  If  many 
of  them  could  be  deprived  of  their  offspring  it  would  be  a  blessing, 
both  for  the  latter  and  the  community,  of  which  they  are  some  day  to 
become  members.  Meanwhile  they  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and,  con- 
secutively, vice.  But  that  cannot  be  done  under  our  laws.  Still, 
many  of  the  inmates  of  our  institutions  are  just  these  neglected  and 
unschooled  children.  Thirdly,  those  parents  whose  children  have  be- 
come intractable  and  perverse  because  of  their  own  shortcomings  or 
insufficiencies,  are  forever  unfit  to  deserve  being  trusted  with  the 
bringing-up  of  their  offspring,  whom  they  will  raise  or  allow  to  develop 
into  criminals.  They  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  sacred  office 
of  raising  the  young.  Unless  the  city  or  State  take  charge  of  them 
they  will  grow  up  enemies  of  the  community.  It  is  preposterous  that 
no  fault  is  ever  found  with  the  appropriations  for  police,  penitenti- 
aries. State  prisons,  and  electrical  chairs,  and  for  new  courts  of  justice 
and  their  various  officers,  but  there  is  a  hue-and-cry  over  appropria- 
tions when  required  for  preventing  the  dire  necessity.  The  ounce  of 
prevention  is  refused  with  obstinate  clamor,  the  cost  of  the  pound  of 
doubtful  cure  is  meekly  submitted  to. 

The  children  who  at  present  crowd  the  dens  and  sidewalks,  grow 
up  without  schooling,  under  the  influence  and  control  of  illiterate, 
careless,  criminal  parents,  and  of  the  examples  of  their  neglected, 
brutal,  thieving,  depraved  neighbors,  with  soiled  souls  under  their 
dirty  skins  and  rags,  hungry  and  therefore  malicious,  not  to  speak  at 
all  of  those  whose  very  system  is  physically  predestined  to  moral  de- 
ficiency and  criminal  tendency — they  are  those  whom  you  have  to  meet 
somewhere,  either  in  institutions,  not  to  reform,  but  to  form  them,  in 
places  you  pick  out  for  them  where  they  can  be  brought  up  away  from 
the  din  and  mire  of  the  large  city,  or,  in  future,  at  the  voting  places 
where  they  select  your  masters,  or  on  the  highways,  or  in  the  hospitals, 
the  lunacy  asylums,  the  prisons.  Is  that  overdrawn?  Or  is  it  that 
this  class  must  be,  after  alJ,  looked  upon  as  the  benefactors  of  benev- 
olent society?  Is  it  not  ludicrous  and  farcical,  worthy  of  Mephisto- 
phelian  philosophy,  that  the  liquor  saloons,  which  aid  in  feeding  vice 
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with  aU  its  appurtenances  imd  liangerH^  furnish  the  bittk  of  th«?  laou 
you  eagerly  receive  for  your  lustitntioDH? 

The  city  and  State  require  sober^  iuJuHtrious  aiitl  fairly  infonund 
citizeuA,  The  neglected  population  can  become  so  only  when  takf*&  by 
the  hand  early.  The  larger  the  number  you  save  from  ibeain*eUi,  denj», 
brutality  and  bad  example,  the  lietter.  Let  your  class  of  ile}««Qdtiiit 
children  be  as  large  as  posBible.  It  is  large,  and  lA  growing.  Tll^iv 
will  never  be  a  stigmii  attached  tothoite  whom  the  community  protoeti^ 
to  save  them  and  itnelf  at  the  flame  tiuie.  That  in  the  prol>lem,  a*  tl 
must  be  the  programme,  of  the  present  and  the  future.  By  perform- 
ing thifi  duty  towani  ourselves— t;a  11  it  humanitarian,  politic,  social* 
iatie,  what  you  please — and  by  accepting  the  watchword  of  aociAlijiiii: 
love  and  aolidarity,  we  shall,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  mnltitndea, 
escape  political  deterioration  and  anarchy. 

Have  we  the  means?  We  have  ample  funds  for  police  and  prino&a, 
for  cai>itol8,  court  houBe8  and  cathedrals,  for  speedway»,  docka  and 
tinphaltum;  we  can  certainly «  if  we  wish,  build  8choalhout^ea  for  our 
cliildren,  and  institutiong  for  the  indigent,  and  can  afibrd  to  eXabonto 
planH  and  raitie  the  fund^  for  the  improvement  of  neglected  childilu>o^ 
not  only  in  their  interest,  but  that  of  the  community  and  ours^Toa; 
indeed,  a  slight  change  of  the  verse  of  the  New  Teatament  covem  it  all; 
What  you  do  unto  the  lowlieBt  of  them,  yon  do  unto  yonraeWea. 


THE   WORK  OF  THE    BURNHAM   INDUSTRIAL 

FARM. 
By  a  Membeb  of  thk  Boabi>  of  MAKAOSia, 

The  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  institution  Ls  to  reach  a  oliaB  of 
boyfl  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  having  developed  nuurk/id 
criminal  tendeucie«f  have  not  yet  joined  the  ranks  of  proleasioBal 
criminals. 

The  Bnmham  Farm  has  been  modeled  partly  after  ih%  Fmidl 
school  at  Mcttray,  and  partly  after  the  highly  sucNMaafiil  Raube  Haua 
near  Hamburg  in  Germany. 

The  salient  points  of  the  system  are  work,  drills  and  re«s«ftiii»a  that 
will  ensure  a  sound  body,  technical  instruction  in  some  simple  iimde, 
and«  most  important  of  alb  the  fo^^tering  of  the  moral  natnre  by  care* 
ful  and  judicioUA  treatment.  The  daily  routine  of  study,  work  ajid 
recreation  begins,  except  in  winter,  at  5  a-  M*  Almost  the  only  re- 
minder of  the  reformatory  is  the  frequency  of  the  roll  call.  Tbia  ia 
neoesaary  because  of  the  absence  of  all  restraining  bolta,  liara,  or  walla. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  tliree  grades.  Upon  eutirring  lli<»  taati- 
tution,  they  are  placed  in  the  third  or  '*  Inmate  **  gndt\  After 
mix  montha,  if  not  kept  back  bj  miiooiiduct,  they  ace  advmaced  t^i  Uie 
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second,  or  **  Cadet "  grade.  Six  months  later,  under  the  same  condi- 
tion, they  are  again  advanced  to  the  first,  or  ** Graduate"  grade. 
They  are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  under  a  system  of  marking 
called  the  ''mill  system,"  and  copied  from  that  in  use  at  Mettray, 
France.  Every  boy,  while  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  receives  a 
salary  of  10  mills  a  day,  divided  into  3  mills  for  his  morals,  2 
for  deportment,  3  for  his  education  and  work,  1  for  the  care  of 
his  body,  and  1  for  the  care  of  his  clothes.  If  these  mills  are  for- 
feited by  misconduct,  he  loses  his  grade  accordingly.  The  cus- 
tody of  a  boy,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  minority  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  but  he  does  not  often  remain 
at  the  farm  more  than  two  or  three  years.  When  he  reaches  the 
graduate  grade  suitable  employment  is  provided  him,  and  he  is  re- 
leased on  parole,  although  the  farm  still  has  control  of  him.  He  re- 
ports to  the  farm  by  letter,  signed  by  both  employer  and  parent  or 
guardian,  the  first  of  each  month  for  six  months,  after  which  he  re- 
ports every  six  months  until  he  is  either  discharged  or  arrives  at  his 
majority. 

The  Method  of  Division. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  boys  is  both  the  congregate  and  the 
family  or  cottage  system.  All  graded  **  Inmates  "  are  members  of  the 
congregate  family,  and  although  they  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of 
the  institution,  they  have  only  the  use  of  the  public  reading-rooms^ 
dormitory  and  dining-room,  and  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  trusted 
as  much  as  the  more  advanced  boys.  When  a  boy  reaches  the  **Cadet " 
grade,  he  is  placed  in  a  family,  which  consists  of  not  more  than  twelve 
boys.  Each  family  has  assigned  to  it  a  comfortable  house,  with  sit- 
ting-room, dormitory,  etc. ,  and  each  boy  of  the  family  has  access  to  it  at 
all  times  except  when  he  should  be  at  work.  He  uses  it,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, as  he  would  his  own  home.  In  charge  of  each  of  these  families, 
there  is  a  Worker  who  looks  after  the  wants  of  the  boys,  generally 
assigned  to  work  with  him  in  his  own  department.  The  Worker  be- 
comes thoroughly  familiar  with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  each  of 
his  boys,  and  is  thus  able  to  exercise  a  constant  and  beneficial  infiuence 
upon  the  entire  group.  The  boys  of  a  family  are  inclined  to  associate 
together,  and  to  make  use  of  the  cottage  for  home  pleasure,  when 
they  might  otherwise  be  out  and  getting  into  mischief  or  trouble,  and 
each  boy  has  a  certain  pride  in  upholding  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  family.  A  boy  remains  in  his  family  until  he  is  discharged,  unless 
some  very  flagrant  case  of  disorder  demands  his  expulsion  from  it. 

The  Industries  and  Educationaij  FACiLinES. 

The  industries  of  the  institution  are  broom-making,  printing,  knit- 
ting, blacksmith,  carpenter,  paint,  shoe  and  taUor  shops,  office  and 
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tyix^writmfc*  farm,  *lairv  fttitl  laumlry  work,  luisidfi**  which,  someof  th<^ 
l)oys  tLBsist  iu  the  tllQiiif^-room,  librfLrv  and  duruiitory  wurk,  in  littcud* 
ing  to  lamps,  coal,  wood,  etc*,  and  in  other  hoiifiehohl  dnties. 

A  common-school  education  is  all  that  in  attemjjte*!  thus  far.  Far 
the  puriJtme  of  ntncly,  the  boys  are  divi(ied  into  two  chwtHOH,  tbt?  jtmior 
ami  senior,  the  jnniors  going  to  school  for  about  tliri»e  liour»  in  the 
mornings  iind  the  seniorR  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  afU'nii>on. 
In  ihe  Hnmnmr  a  vacation  of  two  monthfl  from  Hchi>ol  work  is  giT^n  to 
both  clafiML^s. 

There  i&  a  well-organized  fire  brigade.  In  two  minuten  from  Ih^ 
Bounding  of  an  alarm  the  boys  have  their  hose  attaehed,  ready  for 
a^'tion.  Sometimes  an  alarm  iH  sounded  early  in  the  morxiiiig,  l«u|f 
lH^fi>rt*  tlie  boys  are  awake.  The  whole  number  tumble  out  in  night 
shirtH  and  trousers  ready  for  duty  in  almo6t  as  little  time  as  ao  many 
trained  firemen  would  take. 

FUNIAHlfSMTfil. 

Boys  are  charged  for  carelei^H  breakage,  all  damage  to  clo 
through  carelessneiw,  for  ilestmction  of  articlen  belonging  to  the  I 
and  for  all  injury  that  is  the  rt^snlt  of  willful  mi»chiet  When  any  clia- 
order  oecur»  iu  a  dormitory,  or  family,  or  any  place  where  a  gron|>  of 
boy«  are  working  together,  and  where  the  iiidividual  eulprit  cannot  bo 
known,  all  the  boys  are  tlned  equally  a  sum  in  the  aggregate  eqnai  Ut 
the  value  of  the  article  damaged. 

Any  boy  running  away  from  the  institution  loses  his  rank  anil  all 
accumulatcil  earnings  of  mills,  but  not  necessarily  his  place  iu  this 
family.  When  a  graduate  runs  away«  each  graduate)  ia  lined  li)0  milla. 
Thi»i  is  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  the  shame  and  dingliice  tliat  has 
fulleu  upon  the  whole  grade.  In  flagrant  caaes  of  inanbordinalioQ, 
gross  and  continued  profanity,  persistent  thieving  and  Ijiug,  and  other 
outrageous  misdemeanors,  a  complaint  againat  the  boy  may  h^  lodged 
at  the  office.  Tale- bearing  is»  however,  not  encouraged*  Aoj  OOOI* 
plaint  must  he  signed  by  the  person  making  it  and  by  one  witiieaa  lo 
the  acts  complained  of.  A  council  is  aometimes  called  by  the  Superin* 
icndeut  or  his  re[»resentative  of  all  the  officers,  wt>rkor8  and  t»oys  of 
th«*  iuHtitution.  Before  the  ci>uncil  the  complainant  apptmrs,  togftthrr 
irith  the  accused;  evidence  is  Ukeu;  the  boy  has  an  oppi»rtunity  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  sentence  is  passed  by  a  jury.  The  s*-'ntent^  is  writteo 
up(»n  a  form  pro\'ided  for  the  purpose,  and  put  upon  flleiu  thereconla 
of  the  institution.  The  chief  punishment  inflicted  is  complete  ii»oIa^ 
tion  from  the  other  boys.  Boys  can  only  lie  sentenced  t4>  the  corrtn^tion- 
room  on  a  vote  of  the  Council  or  the  order  of  the  HupiTintendeuL  All 
Uncs  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent  l»efore  they 
eon  be  definitely  chiirge*l  to  the  offender. 

By  thia  juat  system  of  rewards  and  punishm«nta»  mad  by  Ihn  coo* 
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Btant  personal  Btiperyision  of  the  workers,  a  boy  is  appealed  to  in  a  way 
most  likely  to  bring  ont  the  good  in  him,  and  many  a  young  rascal  all 
bnt  dead  to  moral  inflnences  and  npon  the  steepest  down-grade  of 
crime  has  been  converted  by  it  into  an  honest  lad. 

Ninety-two  boys  have  been  in  the  institution  during  the  past  year. 
Thirty-eight  have  been  sent  to  situations  or  returned  to  their  homes. 


THE  WORK  OF    THE    NEW  YORK   CATHOLIC 
PROTECTORY. 

By  Mr.  WiLiiiAM  J.  Fanning,  Secretary. 

In  the  year  1863,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute  Boman 
Oatholic  Children  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  duly  incorporated  by 
An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  The  act  provided  that  such 
corporation  might  take  and  receive  into  its  care  children  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  such 
corporation  as  idle,  truant,  vicious  or  homeless  children  by  order  of 
any  magistrate  in  the  City  of  New  York,  empowered  by  law  to  make 
committal  of  children  for  any  such  cause  ;  and  further  provided  that 
said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  place  the  children  in  their  care 
at  suitable  employments,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  suitable 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  shall  have  power  at  discretion  to 
bind  out  the  said  children  with  their  consent,  as  apprentices  or  serv- 
ants during  their  minority  or  for  any  less  period  to  such  persons  and  at 
such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employments,  as  shall  be 
adjudged  most  conducive  to  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such 
children. 

The  work  performed  under  this  charter  by  the  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence,  in  caring  for 
delinquent  children,  cannot  be  described  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  paper. 

Those  who  feel  suflScient  'interest  in  the  subject  to  examine  the 
annual  reports  of  the  institution,  copies  of  which  are  laid  before  this 
conference,  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  trouble,  as  it  has 
been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  officers  and  managers  from  the  beginning 
to  embody  in  these  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  most  minute  details  of  the  work 
accomplished.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  documents  will  show  how, 
.  guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  the  officers  and  teachers  of  this  insti- 
tution have  from  time  to  time  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  certain 
preconceived  notions  or  theories  of  how  best  to  care  for  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  State  entrusted  to  their  keeping. 


I  may  liere  mention,  by  waj  of  illuBtration,  one  notable  infiiaxicr  : 

It  was  the  belief  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Catholic  Proteotorr,  that  on» 
of  the  best  meann  of  serurinf^  the  future  fiafetr  and  prosperitr  of  the 
bovH  committed  to  their  caro  wan  hv  tearhiog  them  a  thorotiffh  knt»wl- 
ed^e  of  farming,  so  that  when  they  ahonld  arrive  at  t hi*  proper  atfe  ihvy 
might  timl  Hteady  emphiymeut  io  this  healthful  oeoupation,  remi»vetl 
from  the  alhirement«  and  temptations  of  city  life.  They  lo<jked  for- 
ward in  KinidiDg  forth  a  suceetwion  of  well-trained  boys  to  tjie  rich  and 
rapidly  growing  lieldrt  of  the  We«t.  Accordingly,  as  tioon  aa  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  inKtitut ion  warranted  the  fttep,  the  mana^em  pur- 
chaaed  a  farm  of  Romo  MM)  at- res,  situated  in  Sullivan  County ,  in  tl 
State,  and  erected  thereon  suitable  buihlingM  to  aceommotlate  a  lar 
Duiutier  of  boy H,  who  were  there  carefully  inHtrneted  in  the  nseof  farming 
implements,  and  in  everything  pertaining?  to  the  business  of  farming. 
To  the  great  dinappointment  of  both  managern  and  teachers  it  waai 
demonBtratcd  thai  boy«  born  in  a  great  city  like  New  York  could  no 
be  induced  to  give  up  it**  busy  and  ever-changing  nceuea  for  th»^  ofii* 
and  nnevHutfuJ  life  of  a  farm.  AJthough  everythiDg  was  don' 
their  liven  pleasant  and  agreeable,  they  would,  neverthelejua, 
flrst  op;>ortnnity  to  encape  and  return  to  their  early  haunts  in  ifa 
metropolis.  Eventually,  the  enterprise  proving  impracrticable.  th*^ 
farm  was  dinpoaed  of  at  a  4*onftiderable  loss  to  the  institution. 

The  lesson  deriveil  from  this  experiment  was,  that  the  only  way  Id 
insure  anocess  on  the  part  of  these  New  York  City  boys,  after  their  < 
charge  from  the  institution,  waa  to  teach  them  tome  useful  lrad«*  or 
occupation,  at  which  they  could  aeoure  employment  in  the  city.  In 
this  latter  tield  our  efforts  have  met  with  signal  Bncocaa, 

We  found   that   diMculties   in  fleouring   positions   for  onr  boj 
appoartHl  to  grow  less  every  year,  a  fact  which  we  attribute  lotl 
more  thorough  education,  both   manual  and  menialp  whioli  our  im* 
proved  facilities  enable  us  to  impart. 

Expcrienct*  hai*  taught  us  that  Iw^tter  results  flow  from  pUcing  1I10 
childrt^u  ju  and  about  the  City  of  New  York  than  by  sending  tbtms 
away  for  auy  considerable  distance,  as  we  are  enabled  to  ki*«*p  onr- 
aelves  informed  of  their  coudition,  aud  oocaaionaUy  lend  tb^m  ft  Imll 
ing  hand  or  cheer  them  with  a  word  of  encourage m»^nt. 

It  has  also  been  onr  experience  that  better  results  can  Im>  attaint! 
by  keeping  these  children  at  the  Protectory  until  their  characK^f  1 
molded  into  ways  of  righteousness,  and  they  have  rftceiTed  a  thorr»UKli 
echolaetic  and  industrial  education,  than  by  delegating  ihia  funclioii 
to  others  who  may  or  may  not  perform  it  conscientiously, 

I  am  speaking  now  of  those  cummitti?d  to  our  care  as  vici' 
lin(|neut  children,  as  di«tinguiHhe<l  from  those  who  are  entrti 
by  parents  and  guardians,  or  committed  to  us  for  the  minor  otfennev 
of  truancv,  etc.     The  former  should  remain  in  the   in*^t'»'**i"t*   I'-m 
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enough  to  nndergo  thorough  and  complete  reformation  before  they 
are  permitted  to  leave.  It  is  better  by  far  that  the  State  should 
pay  the  per  capita  allowed  by  law  for  two  or  even  three  years,  and 
thereby  secure  that  reformation  which  is  almost  invariably  achieved 
in  our  institution,  than,  by  prematurely  discharging  them,  incur  the 
risk  of  their  relapsing  into  their  previous  vicious  habits,  and  thus 
becoming  a  menace  to  society.  Hence,  the  practice  of  placing  out 
delinquent  children  is  exceptional.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the 
parties  are  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  institution,  boys  and 
girls  of  this  class  are  bound  out  to  respectable  families.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  rule  is  to  visit  these  children  four  times  a  year,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  proper  officers. 

The  present  system  of  industrial  training  in  the  male  department 
includes  stenography,  typewriting,  printing,  electro-typing,  machin- 
ery, shoe-making,  chair-making,  stocking-making,  tailoring,  black- 
smithing,  wheelwright,  carpentry,  gardening,  etc. ;  and  in  the  female 
department,  refectory  and  laundry  work,  sewing  in  all  its  branches, 
glove-making,  stenography  and  typewriting,  the  last  two  named 
branches  having  been  added  to  our  system  within  the  past  two  years 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  girls  acquire  the  knowledge  with 
wonderful  facility,  and  but  little  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing 
for  them  good  and  lucrative  situations. 

During  the  same  period  another  new  and  useful  feature  has  been 
added  to  the  female  department,  namely,  the  cooking  school,  which 
was  inaugurated  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Juliette 
Corson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able  of  American  women  in 
movements  for  improving  American  cooking,  promoting  domestic 
economy,  and  founding  cooking  schools. 

Miss  Corson  having  imparted  her  methods  to  the  Sisters  in  charge 
of  the  school,  the  latter  have  since  conducted  the  classes  with  results 
which  bid  fair  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
branches  of  our  industrial  system  for  girls.  Special  care  has  been  ob- 
served in  establishing  this  school,  to  introduce  the  most  approved 
appliances  in  the  way  of  ranges  and  cooking  utensils,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  and  believed  that  the  Protectory  will  in  the  near  future 
supply  a  long-felt  want  in  this  community — that  of  thoroughly  trained 
cooks.  It  is  the  intention  that  all  the  girls  of  the  institution  may  se- 
cure at  least  an  elementary  instruction  in  cooking.  It  has  been  well 
and  truly  said  that  this  is  an  art  *'  which,  either  as  an  accomplishment 
or  a  livelihood,  is  becoming  in  every  woman,  whether  she  be  a  queen, 
a  citizen-wife,  or  an  honest  and  respectable  domestic. " 

The  educational  branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  each  department 
are  catechism  and  Christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  grammar,  history,  geography,  free-hand  drawing, 
linear  drawing  and  music. 
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The  guiding  prinHjile  whirb  prevailw  thronghont  the  entire  institu- 
tion w,  coDstaut  fK'oupaiitm  for  evi^ry  mmiiie  whether  vmmg  or  old. 
Tlie  timt*  is  about  eqimlljr  divided  l>etween  eduefttiounl  and  indn»- 
tritt!  pmrsuiiB,  witb  reasonable  timti  for  recreatii^n,  care  being  IbUlm 
til  At  no  taak  ehall  be  so  protracted  aa  to  become  irkwome  or  di» 
ublf^ 

Bi^ligiouH  and  moral  instruction  hold  tbe  first  and  highecit  pl^m 
in  our  M^yHtem  as  being  the  only  Hoiid  and  safe  baniM  upon  which  tme 
education  c^n  rest.  Our  highest  aim  is  to  make  goo*!  and  moral  mrn 
and  women  of  onr  wards,  and  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  good 
citizenfihip.  The  male  department  is  in  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  iht 
ChrLstian  Ht^hoolw,  and  the  female  department  of  the  Bisterw  of  Chahtr, 
**two  religious  organizations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  whi>so  lives,  asi 
directed  by  their  respective  inHtitutes,  must  l>e  characterised  by  pU'ty* 
sobriety  and  Christian  labor,  disengaged  from  worldly  and  ]JoUtica1 
interests,  *' 

By  their  mild  and  persnafdve  ways  and  exemph&ry  Uvea*  ihej 
invariably  win  the  confidence  of  their  wards,  and  are  thus  enabled  lo 
lead  rather  than  coerce  them  into  correct  Imbits  of  tbonght  aii4_ 
action. 

Military  drill  has  recently  l>een  introduced  among  the  larger  In 
and  there  is  now  a  battalion  of  200  boys,  under  the  eiEi>erienee<|  train* 
Ing  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  Yurlu 
This  training  it  is  believed  will  result  in  giving  them  a  manly  nod  m«T 
carriage,  teach  them  self-resjiect,  and  make  them  athletic  air 
in  mldition  to  impressing  upon  them  the  great  precept  and  |  i  f 

ol>edience. 

Every  opportunity  is  made  use  of  to  arouse  in  onr  b«y«  tljc  hi 
sense  of  patrioti.sm  and  love  of  country.  To  this  end  it  has  Um^ 
onr  custom  to  celebrate  Washington's  Birthday  hh  s  special  holiday. 
On  these  occanion^n  the  boys  and  girls  entertain  large  numl>t«rs  of  is* 
vited  guests  by  literary  exercises,  mnsie^  military  drill  and  ealisthenicai 
anil  it  usually  happens  that  some  distinguished  citizens,  invited  for  Ui# 
]»urpose,  address  the  children,  explaining  to  them  the  significance  of 
the  celebration. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  large  number  of  our 
wards  are  to-day  occupying  positions  of  trust  in  banks  and  CH>Bmi«rotml 
houHes  of  this  city,  where  they  have  been  employed  withotti  liMtAHc^r 
ui>on  the  recommendation  of  our  managers  or  officers;  and  among  tbn 
workshops  throughout  the  city,  onr  lH>y»  reflect  credit  niKkn  ottr 
institution  l»y  the  intelligt^nce,  industry,  and  morality  which  ehmtmo^ 
terize  their  Uvea. 

The  total  number  of  children  received  by  our  institntioti  since  iia 
organization  is  something  over  24^,(HX).  The  number  now  in  iha  Pto- 
t<*ctory  i»  2,348,  of  whom  there  are  1»T2<J  boys  ami  t»28  girls. 
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Children  committed  to  the  Protectory  are  received  in  the  first 
instance  at  what  is  called  the  House  of  Beception,  situate  at  415 
Broome  street,  this  city,  where  they  are  at  once  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  provided  w^ith  new  clothing  throughout,  the  old  ones  being  in 
almost  every  instance  destroyed.  They  are  kept  at  the  house  of 
reception  at  least  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  receive  a 
thorough  medical  examination,  and  their  antecedents  are  carefully  in- 
vestigated. Our  charter  gives  us  the  right  to  reject  any  child  whose 
record  is  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  or  her  presence 
among  other  children  would  tend  to  contamination.  In  such  case,  we 
recommend  that  he  or  she  be  sent  to  an  institution  strictly  reformatory 
in  its  character.  If  after  this  probationary  period  the  boy  or  girl  is 
approved  by  the  Reception  Committee,  he  or  she  is  sent  to  the  Pro- 
tectory in  Westchester.  In  every  instance  extreme  care  is  observed  in 
withholding  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  institution  the  cause  of 
commitment  of  each  new  arrival,  who  in  turn  is  cautioned  not  to  dis- 
close the  same  to  his  or  her  associates.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is 
obvious.  It  tends  to  maintain  social  equality.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
Protectory  each  boy  or  girl  is  examined  by  a  competent  teacher  as  to 
his  or  her  educational  advantages  and  classified  accordingly.  In  most 
Instances  the  boys  are  permitted  to  select  whatever  industrial  pursuit 
they  may  prefer,  provided  it  is  deemed  to  be  within  their  capabilities. 
If,  however,  after  a  siifficient  trial  the  boy  does  not  show  an  aptitude 
for  the  work  assigned  him,  he  is  put  at  something  else,  until  finally 
his  special  talent,  if  he  has  one,  is  discovered. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  beg  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  derived 
from  this  conference.  It  is  in  my  judgment  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  eventually  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  problem  of  child- 
<;aring  work. 

That  such  co-operation  is  highly  advantageous  has  repeatedly  been 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  and  oflficers  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory,  by  the  courtesy  extended  and  assistance  rendered 
them  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
especially  by  its  distinguished  president,  Mr.  El  bridge  T.  Gerry,  whose 
advice  and  friendly  aid  have  been  always  at  our  command. 


Discussion :  Mrs.  Chables  Bussell  LowEiiL. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  those  for  whose  devotion  and 
^ood  intentions  I  have  the  highest  respect. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  Protectory  while  I 
Tvas  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  I  became  convinced 
that,  not  only  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  but 


tlie  maniigers  also,  were  nnselfiBblj  wortciog  for  the  good  of  tJi6  chSl* 
dreD  uiid<*r  their  charge. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Protectory  by  Mr.  Henry  L*  Hognet,  for 
many  yearn  the  devoted  President  of  th*^  Board  of  Managers^  and  T 
recall  two  facts  which  fthow»  I  think,  tho  sjiirit  of  the  Board,  at  that 
time  at  least.  The  first  is  that,  during  two  years,  the  boys  in  iho 
shoe  shop  were  kept  at  work  at  an  annual  loss  of  ^,0(M)  a  year,  for  th*» 
Bake  of  the  lienetit  to  the  boys,  while  in  another  kindred  inRtitntian 
in  this  State,  dnring  those  two  years,  hundreds  of  large  boja  w<9r<» 
allowed  to  spend  the  whole  day  In  idleness,  beoaus^  the  dAliftgtri 
conld  not  employ  them  at  a  profit  to  the  institution. 

The  second  proof  of  the  real  desire  of  the  managers  to  tieneflt  the 
ehildren  under  their  char^^e  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  th« 
complaints  aad  recommendations  of  the  Btate  Board  of  Charities  wcw> 
received.  The  Board  was  thanked  by  the  managers  in  their  annttal 
report  for  pointing  out  defect.^  in  the  institution,  and  the  changes  mu^* 
gested  were  promptly  made. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  can  say  and  all  that  I  ^inoisnilj 
feel  in  regard  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  managers  of  the  Protectofy 
and  of  the  Chrisstian  Brotliers  and  the  Histers  of  Charity  to  do  good  1^ 
the  children  under  their  charge,  still  I  believe  that  their  ayatem  tft 
WTong,  and  that  they  do  harm  where  they  only  strive  to  do  good. 

1st.  I  am  sure  that  no  institution  containing  over  1,700  hoya  and  ov^ 
f5o*j  girls  tinder  one  management  can  havn  th**  best  influence  upon  the 
children.  There  are  in  the  Protectory  several  ilifferent  divisions,  Imt 
the  chiltlren  in  each  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  The  mere  effect  of 
massing  children  in  this  way  is  bad. 

2d.  Mr.  Fanning  haJi  said  that  vicious  children,  tmant  childre^i  mod 
destitute  children  are  received,  but  there  is  no  difference  mmde  in  tlw 
institution  among  these*  children,  and  although  he  has  told  us  thai 
children  sentenced  for  ofFf  nces  ure  warned  against  t>alking  abt>ut  th^ir 
past  to  their  comrades,  of  what  avail  is  that  ?  Will  a  child  who  is 
filknl  with  pnde  and  importantte  hecnttxe  he  has  been  tried  and  sen- 
tenoed,  hecaune  he  is  a  criminal,  deny  himself  or  deny  herself  the 
gratification  of  boasting  of  the  crime  and  all  its  circnmstancc«  and  r«* 
suits  to  the  other  children  who  will  be  duly  improsaed  by  the  encit* 
ing  story  ?  It  is  impossilile  that  contamination  shonld  not  en«o* 
from  the  want  of  classitication  in  the  Prot4*ctory. 

M.  The  very  perfection  of  the  industrial  training  given  is  an  injurf^ 
for  it  makes  it  a  necessity  that  the  chUdreu  should  seek  the  city  agaitt 
in  order  to  earn  a  living.  Whatever  the  cUMculties  which  presemled 
themselves  in  conncftiou  with  the  farm  in  Bullivan  C<)nnty,  the  nuMK 
agers  should  not,  it  seems  to  me^  have  given  it  up.  Cert^iiuly,  amoQ^ 
BO  great  a  number  they  could  have  found  some  boys  who  could  haf^ 
been  trained  for  garden  or  farm  work.     If  they  had  tried  the  plan  ailf^ 
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gested  bj  Mr.  Jones  to  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Befnge,  to  make 
the  transfer  to  the  farm  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  to  make  learning 
farm  work  an  honor,  they  surely  would  have  succeeded  in  some  measure. 
This  question  is  of  one  great  importance  and  one  which  affects  all  the 
institutions  in  the  State,  of  which  only  one  that  I  know  of,  the  Bumham 
Farm,  is  really  teaching  its  boys  farm  work.  'VHien  we  consider  the 
great  evil  of  the  crowding  into  the  cities  and  th'  great  need  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  and  that  the  State  is  supporting  at  public  expense 
about  28,000  children  and  educating  almost  every  one  to  trades, 
which  fact  renders  it  impossible  that  they  shall  earn  a  living  except  in 
the  cities,  our  want  of  common  sense  and  our  want  of  common  in- 
telligence in  our  dealing  with  this  important  subject  must  be 
acknowledged. 

4th.  Another  wrong  done  by  the  managers  of  the  Protectory  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  long  periods  for  which  the  children  are  detained, 
many  of  them  five  and  six  years,  and  some  ten  years.  This  a  wrong  to 
the  children,  because  it  crushes  out  independence  of  character,  and  a 
wrong  to  the  taxpayers,  because  of  the  heavy  burden  put  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  these  children.  New  York  City^has  paid  for  many  years 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  Protectory  for  the 
maintenance  of  children,  but  no  one  in  New  York  cares  enough  for  the 
rights  of  the  taxpayers  to  protest.  The  Protectory,  however,  also  re- 
ceives children  committed  by  Westchester  County  officials,  and  when 
these  children  are  demanded  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  placed  in  free  homes  and  the  taxpayers  be 
relieved  of  their  support,  the  managers  refuse  to  give  them  up,  and 
contend  that  having  been  once  committed  to  their  charge,  they  have 
the  right  to  force  the  taxpayers  of  Westchester  County  to  continue  to 
pay  for  them.  If  the  managers  would  keep  the  children  only  one  or 
two  years,  their  numbers  would  be  much  decreased,  the  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  would  be  diminished,  and  the  discipline,  instead  of  injuring 
the  children,  would  doubtless  do  them  much  good. 

5th.  The  managers  of  the  Protectory  have  no  right  to  say  that 
their  system  does  not  injure  the  children,  since  they  offer  no  informa- 
tion to  the  public  as  to  the  results.  In  the  report  for  1892  for  instance, 
which  Mr.  Fanning  has  spoken  of  as  satisfactory  and  complete,  it  is 
stated  that  more  than  600  children  were  discharged  during  the  year, 
but  it  is  not  stated  to  whom  they  were  discharged,  whether  to  parents 
or  to  employers,  how  old  they  were,  how  long  they  had  been  in  the 
institution,  or  whether  they  were  fitted  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  also 
stated  in  the  same  report  that  26,00Q  children  have  been  cared  for  by 
the  Protectory  during  its  thirty  years  of  work.  But  what  has  become 
of  that  great  army,  men  and  women  now,  influencing  the  city  for  weal 
or  woe,  is  not  stated  beyond  a  reference  to  a  few  special  cases.  If  the 
managers  know  anything  about  them,  they  owe  it  to  themselves, 
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thcr  owe  it  to  the  public,  which  ha«  ftuppHed  the  moneT  to  »0|ij 
thene  ohUilren,  ta  aav  no  ia  their  next  report  and  to  show  the 
of  their  training. 

Btit  I  have  done.  It  in  an  unpleasant  duty  to  point  oat  the  mistttlEii 
and  errors  of  those  whose  motives  one  sincerelj  admireii. 


IS  CO-OPERATION  AMONG  CHARITIES  FOR 
CHILDREN    DESIRABLE? 

Bj  Mr.    CHAHLBfi   D.    KeIlLOOO, 

Oeneral  S^ertiary^  V/tartiy  Onjanisailon  iioeidy  df  IkB  CUt/  of  Nne   Fdi 

How  Bensitive  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  contributor  are  lo 
elaims  of  rhildhood  on  stKUetY  uecnl  not  lie  told  here.  It  is  eoougli  l4> 
say  that  in  the  lin«'  of  purely  benevolent  endeavor  the  a^eneies  far  111* 
care  of  dependent  children  are  the  most  numerous,  the  prorisiosifl  of 
leprislation  are  the  ampleHti  and  the  contriVmtious  are  the  moai  fgtUft' 
ons.  No  »tatenieut  in  more  obvious  t^  every  one  than  that  th«*  roalmof 
childhooil  is  the  one  in  whieh  all  our  hopes  of  a  bett4>r  fntnn^  He.  H«r» 
is  tht*  one  province  where  humane  labor  has  the  assurance  of  «ticc«Mi; 
here  uhme  can  w**  effect ually  tap  the  ntreams  of  soeial  disorder  atul 
divert  t}n*m  to  green  paHtnre«  of  fruitfulueHs  and  rlebj^lit.  No  inqutrr, 
therefore,  is  of  greater  importance  than  **  wlial  can  charitahle  t^ndeaTor 
do  more  for  dependent  children  ?  **  Of  this  va«t  field  the  'mqtdrr 
assigned  to  me  extends  only  to  what  co-operation  can  contribute  lo  Uia 
iniprcivement  of  our  methods  of  caring  for  the  little  one«  de]i<^udeQl  on 
philanthropy? 

The  condition  of  benevolent  or  municipal  work  for  childm)  to  }i«9 
York*  notwithstauding  much  excellent  performance^  iss  on  the  wholn, 
far  from  perfect,  if  not  tleeidedly  faulty.  For  this  very  reason  it  pfw* 
sents  a  situation  which  all  the  more  obviously  illustrates  what  improvin 
ments  are  imperatively  needed.  This  eimdition  is  bad,  not  lH*(*aupi*t]ie 
poverty  of  the  people  is  so  great  in  the  metropolis,  still  leMB  b«.H^us«  of 
a  relative  lack  of  interest  in  the  ]>robleni,  but  iMH'anse  the  legislation  i* 
»o  defective,  and,  also,  chiefly  because  there  are  no  ri*sponsib|e  sujier* 
Tision  and  no  concert  of  action  among  the  282  agrnciea*  of  ih«^  dify 
engaged  in  some  form  of  labor  in  iM^half  of  childhood  dep^sniiimt  Qpoii 
public  sympatln*.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  10,000  chiJdfvai 
under  sixteen  yvmrs  of  age  under  Ihe  care  of  these  agt-neies.  and  in  tli# 
whole  aggregation  there  is  Vmt  little  ius]N>ction,  no  unity  and  no  c*m* 

•Tliim*  oosnpiiiM  lUty -•«¥«&  liidiuitrUI  uid  vdacatioiut  M^hoola,  Afl^-fbQr  ^onaa  m%ttm 
^ItOAnn^f  r^rmMt94,  trnffotf^aew^n  d*f  nnmr'rle*,  twvnty  wTtn  iyMlMU.r  Ml4  tain  it  hnmm 
artalOiM  i9t  which  ■#¥•11  ara  foraiek  chitai^o).  twt!olf^av«  tmspMSfy  bOOMl,  l#«a«f  if« 
iMNOlUla  l«o  ujluDia  for  dsfocttra  ehlMreii.  »ticl  mrea  ntarmwAarim, 
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cert.  The  experience  of  one  asylum  avails  nothing  to  another.  Hardlj 
one  of  these  agencies  can  form  any  conception  of  the  cumulative  effect 
of  all  these  diverse  and  conflicting  enterprises  upon  either  family  life 
or  the  future  of  their  beneficiaries. 

To  look  at  the  lowest  consideration  first,  think  of  the  money  econ- 
omy of  a  better  system.  In  New  York  there  is  power  conferred  on 
police  magistrates  to  commit  to  some  private  institution,  managed  by 
persons  of  the  same  religious  belief  as  their  too  often  utterly  irre- 
ligious parents,  such  children  as  are  adjudged  dependent  or  delin- 
quent. Under  this  system  there  were  in  1889,  as  shown  by  an  official 
report,  20,384  beneficiaries  lodged  in  twenty-eight  institutions,  w;hich 
received  money  from  the  city  treasury  for  their  support.  During  the 
8ame  year  these  institutions  received  over  92,476,400,  of  which  nearly 
three-fifths  were  derived  from  the  tax-payers  as  such.  Now,  while  the 
law  under  which  the  City  of  New  York  proceeds  in  its  children's  work 
is  common  to' the  whole  State,  yet  certain  counties  have  not  always 
been  governed  thereby,  as  Albany,  Erie,  Kings,  Westchester  and  Rich- 
mond. In  Albany  County  no  child  can  be  committed  to  any  insti- 
tution except  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  ;  in  Kings  County 
the  warrant  must  come  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. In  these  two  counties,  therefore,  the  work  is  systematized  and 
brought  under  the  inspection  and  administration  of  a  single  executive 
head.  This  is  simply  enforced  co-operation.  Look  now  at  the  con- 
trast :  In  New  York  City  1  child  to  every  101  of  the  population  was 
in  the  care  of  some  institution  managed  by  a  private  corporation,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  any  legally  responsible  officer ;  in  Albany 
County  the  ratio  was  1  child  to  250  souls ;  in  Kings  County,  1  to 
745.  These  seem  to  be  the  immediate  results  of  two  varying  systems, 
one  helter-skelter  and  the  other  unified.  As  Kings  County,  containing 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  cannot  differ  in  its  social  needs  much  from  its 
trans-pontine  neighbor,  see  what  the  result  would  be  if  its  ratio  could 
be  reached  in  New  York.  Over  17,000  children  would  be  released  from 
institutional  life  ;  :$2,122,654  would  be  saved  to  the  purses  of  those  who, 
from  benevolent  motives  or  in  taxes,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions,  of  which  $1,273,592  would  be  wiped  from 
the  tax  receiver's  books. 

Thiai  argument  is  based  on  the  figures  for  1889.  Since  writing  it, 
proofs  are  received  of  a  report  for  1892  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
political  methods  lately  obtaining,  shows  that  both  Albany  and  Kings 
have  fallen  from  their  praiseworthy  position  and  now  show  a  propor- 
tion of  dependent  children  more  like  that  of  New  York.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  force  of  my  argument.  Kings  has  risen  from 
1  in  745  to  1  in  315.  Erie,  which  employs  two  placing-out  agents, 
maintains  but  one-twentieth  of  the  proportion  of  New  York,  one- 
seventh  of  Albany  and  one-sixth  of  Kings. 
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But  the  money  aspoet  is  trivial  comjiiired  witli  tlic  transo^Bti 
moral  si^Mcauoe  of  this  huge  cliild-pau}HriMiu  uf  Uih  eitj.  It  ni*";*!)!! 
that  *232  ageucieftf  eommimding  several  milliana  of  iooome,  ar<^  oo  tUn 
one  hand  nnfleriuinuig  and  dfmolijNhiug  family  life  at  a  frightful  mt^, 
and  on  tho  oth^r  hand  m  disqualifying  thouHand»  of  children  atuitiaQY 
by  all  the  unnatural  influences  of  institutionalittiu  for  wholusomt*  lirtog 
in  the  future.  Sut^h  results  could  not  take  plaee  if  theifti  agt^ncie* 
were  co-openitmg  in  their  work,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Ch  -  ^40- 

izatiouist  uaea  the  term  eo-operation.      The  average  eoat  t^  lie 

af  iHaiutaining  oaeh  child  shelt-ered  in  the  twenty-oight  suVMidls^Nl  i&* 
etitntiouH  is  about  ^120  as  estimated  from  reports  of  the  State  Bciartl  of 
Charities,  which  sum  is  almost  eiiactly  one-fifth  of  the  wagfs  of  a 
laborer  at  S2  per  day  who  has  work  every  day  in  the  year  except  legal 
holidtiVK*  If  a  lalHiring  man  in  such  good  circumHtauceH.  who  buyt 
everything  at  retail  and  has  rent  to  pay»  can  afford  to  liriug  u|i  hia 
*5hildren  independently,  an  institution  buying  at  wholeiiale  and  pro- 
vided with  an  equipment  of  great  buildings  can  do  the  same  thing  for 
much  let^H,  There  iH  protit  a^  a  business  enterprise  in  niuning  sacb  aa 
institution,  and  it  in  snllicient  to  tempt^ — I  will  not  say  the  df*sigiung — 
liut  many  visionary  persons  or  religioua  enthusiasts  into  the  btuiiuiiiaL 
It  is  for  thh*  reason  that  New  York  is  exceeaively  BUppUed  with  iii»ti- 
tutions  for  sheltering  children.  It  costs  the  promotors  of  them  littla 
or  nothing  to  try  an  experiment,  and  the  experiment  soon  showi  a 
protit  that  suggests  enlargement.  If  the  worktrrs  among  youth  ww 
ABSOciated,  and  so  surveyed  the  whole  field,  auil  knew  each  wliAl  the 
other  wafi  doiiig,  and  especially  if  tliey  were  aeting  under  tho  ijiapc>9- 
tion  of  the  proper  city  official  boards,  it  would  not  lie  possible  to  found 
or  maintain  an  iui^titiitiou  so  injurious  to  social  life. 

Again,  nbserve  the  temptation  offered  to  parents  to  yield  their  chil- 
dren toin^titutionalism.  The  oouvictitm  of  Uiose  who  havt!  stadii*d  th« 
matter  ia  that  life  in  an  institution  is  particularly  deleterioua  to  nonztal 
childhood,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  esc^^pt  as  a  remedy  for  ?efy 
much  graver  misfortunes.  We  need  not  stop  U"*  prove  thia  point,  \m%  can 
only  say  that  it  ia  an  axiom  of  our  better  courts  that  family  IH^  %r%eu 
under  adveraity,  is  never  lightly  to  be  set  aside  by  a  magistrate!.  Bui 
the  actual  condition  of  affaita  is  thii;a  stated  by  an  experienced  stu^eiil 
of  our  city  charities:  •*  Every  incentive  to  parents  to  place  tlu^ir  dul- 
dren  upon  the  public  for  support  was  created  by  the  proviaiona  uf  law, 
and  eVHry  deterrent  was  remcjved,  for  the  lau'  demanded  uotMag  frooi 
the  parent  in  return  for  the  support  of  his  ohUd,  and  did  not  dtfptVrW 
him  of  any  rights  over  the  chOd.  althuugh  relieving  him  of  iy^erj  doty.** 
The  remedy  proposal  for  tlds  state  of  things  ia  almost  uniforoily  to 
weld  these  institutions  into  a  single  system  through  official  impOEv 
viaioB,  and  to  Cf>mpel  them  to  adopt  rules  that  larg^  cxperieiKW  lias 
ahown  to  be  requisite.     What  the  laws  of  most  StttUsa  do,  thoae  of  N^v 
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York  and  California  do  not  do;  bat  what  the  statutes  fail  to  require 
here  could  be  imposed  by  voluntary  co-operation.  Consider  what  de- 
gradation to  parents  must  ensue  from  releasing  them  from  the  loving 
duties  and  the  wholesome  responsibility  of  caring  for  their  own  tender 
flesh  and  blood.  The  transfer  of  such  duties  is  a  heart-hardening  act 
to  begin  with;  the  freedom  from  care  thus  gained  makes  dissipated 
living  easier.  What  would  have  gone  to  the  support  of  the  child  is 
rarely  laid  up,  but  finds  its  way  to  the  tap-room. 

Graver  still  are  the  consequences  to  the  children.  Something  we 
have  said  of  institutional  life.  We  cannot  discuss  it  beyond  asking 
you  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  effect  on  yourself,  if  you 
had  exchanged  a  mother  for  a  matron,  a  father  for  a  disciplinarian, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  varying  ages  for  500  associates  of  the  same  age, 
the  freedom  of  home  for  the  restraints  of  an  asylum,  and  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room  for  one  of  fifty  occupants  all  wearing  gingham  of 
one  pattern,  eating  out  of  dishes  of  one  pattern,  reciting  in  a  sing- 
song of  one  pattern,  lessons  of  one  pattern,  sleeping  under  coverlets 
of  one  pattern,  and,  doubtless,  dreaming  dreams  of  the  same 
pattern.  The  consequence  would  be  souls  of  one  pattern,  without 
enterprise,  without  versatility,  turned  out  on  the  world  fit  only 
for  government  and  treadmill  work.  This  is  an  ancient  complaint. 
Now,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  mode  of  providing  for  dependent 
childhood.  Chalmers  thought,  three  generations  ago,  that  there  was 
enough  generosity  in  the  natural  conditions  of  society  to  absorb  all  its 
dependent  children  into  family  life,  making  needless  all  institutions 
except  those  for  the  expert  treatment  of  defective  classes.  Confirma- 
tions of  Chalmers'  opinion  abound,  and  for  forty  years  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  has  given  New  York  a  demonstration  of  it;  and  I  suspect 
that  organization  would  take  a  contract  to  place  in  Western  homes 
nine-tenths  of  the  dependent  children  in  our  institutions  within  two 
years.  It  does  little  more  than  touch  this  phase  of  child  need  because 
there  is  no  general  co-operation.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia during  its  entire  existence  has  never,  or  rarely  if  ever,  placed  a 
normal  child  in  an  institution,  even  for  mere  temporary  shelter  while 
being  fitted  out  for  incorporation  into  a  private  family;  and  its  applica- 
tions for  children  constantly  exceed  the  supply  of  children.  In  1879  the 
City  of  Hartford  employed  a  woman  of  experience  to  find  homes  for 
the  children  to  whose  support  the  town  contributed,  and  before  the 
first  year  expired  she  reported  "that  there  is  no  difl&culty  in  finding 
**  homes  for  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  children,  and  as  it  is  univer- 
•*  sally  allowed  that  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  be  restored  to  family 
^*life,  the  question  now  is,  where  shall  we  get  the  children  ?"  Now, 
why  are  the  children  not  forthcoming,  seeing  our  asylums  are  swarm- 
ing with  them  ?  It  is  chiefiy  because  the  institutions  will  not  give 
them   up.     To  say   nothing  of  the  religious   prejudices  alleged  for 
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reiftitiiiig  tbeir  beneficiaries,  it  in  easy  to  see  tbut  the  surrender  of  ffaflr 
inujiiteH  to  tlomestic  life  would  l»oth  cut  dowu  the  income^  of  thisAe 
iUHtittitioiis,  wbii'h  are  puiti  per  capita  out  of  the  taxt«,  and  would 
militftie  againitt  the  whole  schemt^  of  inBtitutional  lift?  bjr  di*eloii*uig 
the  lack  of  need  for  it  I«  it  credible  that  our  prt?«ent  aytiiefii,  or 
ruther  want  of  system,  wonld  long  eiidurt*,  if  all  who  were  uitere«t«d 
in  chiJd-work  were  iu  i^ouference  to  itiforiu  I'aeh  other,  to  ndieve  eiich 
othtT,  to  create  a  eominandinf?  Rtandard  of  practice,  and  to  euforce  it 
by  the  jjublicity  and  the  iiioral  weight  of  their  co-operative  judg'Q^**^^. 
Only  the  iut)re  oln-iouK  and  imjiortaut  pbasea  of  the  question  havt? 
been  here  luldnced,  for  these  are  all  that  «o  short  a  paper  ean  cover. 
There  are  other  lines  of  comment  that  mnst  be  pamted  over,  and  a  few 
words  said  in  coneluHion.  There  are  three-score  iiiMtitutioiiB  in  Xew 
York  inna^'t'il  in  nohing  priictically  tlte  l»e*it  methods  of  useful  educa- 
tion for  destitute  children.  Would  not  the  schools  of  our  anyluma 
\>c  the  better  fttr  thiH  experience"/  There  are  so  many  day  tiuneri««s 
lio8]utalB,  and  freeh  air  niiasious  for  tiiek  children.  Would  not  our 
fifty- four  home«  fcir  receiving  children  have  a  better  sanitary  adminii^ 
t  rat  ion,  und  rear  more  wholesome  bodies  on  better  diet,  if  they  availed 
themselveH  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  medical  branch  of  «*  I  ' 
work?  There  are  seven  reformatories  in  the  County  of  New  ^  r  k 
Could  nothing  Vmi  elicited  for  the  improvement  of  their  adminiHtration, 
or  from  their  flucceasei*  for  securing  a  healthier  dincipUno  in  our 
asylums,  if  the  experience  of  them  all  were  a  joint  (>Ofif«eiiaioD? 
There  are  more  than  2,000  pc^rsons  in  the  city  actively  engaged  in  Um» 
management  of  the  various  branches  of  child-relief.  Think  what  ml* 
vantagcH  would  follow  if  they  formed  a  united  organiam.  Then  tbo 
M-mest  and  most  efficient  would  come  to  positiona  of  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  infuse  into  the  whole  Rystem  their  wHs<lfun;  then  ther 
would  repress  the  pauperized  importunities  of  parents  who  art*  ready  to 
disrupt  the  tenderest  tien  *>f  their  families;  then  the  l>eHt  ex|3eri«*oc<» 
would  touch  the  lives  of  4<I,IXK3  dejiendent  little  ones  with  equal  forcr; 
then  ecou*»rnioH  of  expenditure  whether  of  the  purse  or  of  com- 
piiMsionate  service  would  everywhere  appear;  then'  the  commtioxtj 
woulil  put  its  heart  at  their  feet  and  heed  them  joyfully  and  tntaLui^lj 
in  a  eontidence  sweetened  by  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  human  natiin** 
Hurely  **  united  they  would  be  an  army,  but  divided  they  are  a  mob,'* 


Discutiinn:  Mr.  TBoifJks  M.  MuutT, 

Secrelarjf  Sttp^rim*  Council,  Society  of  Si,  Vincent  th  PamL 

The  paper  just  read  liy  Mr,  Ki*Uogg»  of  the  Charity  Orgaiiixaliaft 
Society,  presents  facta  for  our  oonaideratiou  which  have  bi?tm  familiar 
for  years  to  all  people  engaged  in  charitable  work  of  any  kii»*L 
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While  the  world  lasts  there  will  be  bad  parents  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, despite  every  efifort  made  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  affairs,  but 
if  we  cannot  entirely  eradicate,  we  can,  at  least,  do  our  share  as  good 
citizens  towards  lessening  the  evil  which  seems  to  be  increasing  each 
year;  hence  this  convention;  hence  this  discussion  on  the  feasibility  of 
co-operation  among  charitable  societies  for  children.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  permit  me,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  not  familiar  with  our  society,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its 
workings. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  extends  over  the  whole  world. 
Branches  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  China,  Africa, 
Australia,  India,  Egypt  and  South  America.  The  Council  General  or 
head  of  the  Society  is  in  Paris.  The  Superior  Council  of  New  York 
hdB  a  circumscription  extending  from  Maine  to  California.  This  terri- 
tory is  subdivided  into  Central  and  Particular  Councils  and  Confer- 
ences. We  have  in  New  York  the  Particular  Council  with  its  fifty -three 
Conferences,  which  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Particular  Council  is  the  Council  of  Direction  for  the  Confer- 
ences, and  meets  monthly.  It  is  composed  of  the  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Conferences.  There  is  a  Conference  or  branch 
in  almost  every  parish.  Each  contains  from  fifteen  to  forty  members. 
The  boundaries  of  the  parishes  mark  the  limits  for  each.  In  this  man- 
ner the  ground  is  covered  so  completely  that  there  is  almost  complete 
supervision  over  our  poor. 

The  rule  of  the  Society  (the  same  rule  is  observed  in  every  part  of 
the  world)  requires  that  the  poor  be  visited  at  their  homes  at  least  y)nce 
each  -week.  Each  case  is  given  in  charge  to  a  certain  member  whose 
duty  it  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  to  report  his  pro- 
gress at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Conference.  We  find,  from  long 
experience,  that  the  only  effective  way  of  improving  the  condition  of 
our  poor  is  to  be  in  touch  with  them;  hence  the  importance  of  weekly 
visitation.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  work  is  purely  voluntary, 
no  member  of  a  Conference  receiving  any  recompense  whatever. 

The  one  great  object  of  our  Society  is  the  preservation  of  the  family 
life.  Every  member  is  expected  to  do  his  i)ortion  of  the  work  of  visit- 
ing the  poor  at  their  homes.  The  relief  which  is  given  to  the  family  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  member  in  person.  He  is  expected  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessities  of  the  family,  with  their  weaknesses,  with 
their  virtues.  He  advises  them,  encourages  them,  and  does  everything 
possible  to  make  them  self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  and  above 
everything  else  he  impresses,  or  seeks  to  impress,  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  their  homes  intact,  recognizing  the  fact  that  no 
institution,  however  well  conducted  or  jjerfect  in  its  arrangement  or 
kindly  in  its  treatment,  can  take  the  place  of  even  an  ordinarily  well- 
conducted  home. 
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d  an  tnstitiition  reqnira  the  repremcn 
^jjimm  ^i^rfc  f»  te  nuke  tip  the  attractions  of  home.  I 
%4Mifr  V^  y*"*i>  ^®  largeneflA  of  Dumbers  forbids  thai  abamloa 
^  .^glUJI^i^  vydi  may  bo  safely  allowed  full  vent  in  the  family 
^j^JH^  Jl»  lift  dold  grows  tip,  the  diiicipUDe  is  necessarily  mortet- 
i  lo  a  greater  extent  in  depriving  hiin  of  that  iuilifiil* 
i  la  th/t  peenliar  rharacteriHtio  of  the  boy  or  girl  rearad  la 
I  %l|M|ik^  Vilt^  He  becomes  bo  used  to  direetioii  that  hft  is^  in  a  s^mae, 
y  lam^tTr^  The  very  liest  we  eaD  expect  of  liiin  is  thai  hjt  wiU 
Mk^%  H^H  waU-behaved  member  of  society  and  be  able  to  pruridn  for 

)H^ill  know  that  the  diflfereDt  institntions  have  been  of  iacalimlabla 

\  lo  »i>cietT  by  caring  for  those  who  otherwiae  would  have  no  ooo 

for  them»  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  couditinoa  which 

[ti4ij^«w  their  existence  a  necessity.     So  firmly  eonvincMMl  arc  wp  of  Iho 

j  %kA^'tiixrity  of  home  over  institution  life,  that  when  we  find  a  fasiuly 

luilh  a  good  mother,  even  though  the  father  may  be  a  dritnkard  or 

we  leave  no  effort  untried  to  keep  that  family  together*     We 

^nlik  OT^r  them,  adviHe  thom   and   asnitst   them  in   every   potfaihle 

Aa  Mr.  Kellogg  has  stated,  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  duwkaav 
dMi*i]>ated  parents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  supporting  thm 
|iaiiilte«  is  so  great,  and  the  facilities  for  doing  so  are  so  many,  tliail 
iiiiue  concerted  effort  should  be  made  on  our  part  to  check  the  #vil 
.And  to  prevent  the  wholesale  foisting  of  chiUb^n  upon  the  pablie 
^rtiarge. 

The  question,  **  Is  co-operation  among  ohantiea  for  childnsn  demr^ 
able?"  to  my  mind  athnits  of  but  one  anawer,  and  that  iu  the  ailmui* 
live*  But  is  eo-operaiion  possible?  When  we  look  al»ant  us  and 
ohaerve  the  numerous  religious  organizations  working  directly  a^jnil 
iiMsh  other,  one  viewing  tbe  other  with  distrust  at  lett«t,  if  not  willi 
aversion;  when  we  tiud  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  ^^itli  '  ,n 

their  banners  lighting  againnt   eacb  other's   progresat   8a  ite 

endeavoring  to  tear  down  the  pillars  of  society,  deapite  the  (act  thai 
they  themaelvea  mn^t  be  buried  in  the  ruins— when  we  see  all  lbia»  wa 
might  despair  of  earnest  co-operation,  ilid  we  not  obeervu  hatv  aail 
there  signa  which  point  to  a  possibility  so  mnch  to  be  deamd,  No 
matter  what  our  religious  l»elief,  there  is  a  common  field  in  which  wa 
all  may  work  without  eompromi«ing  our  faiths — that  iiK  Ibe  field  td 
charity.  Cold,  indeed,  would  be  that  charity  which  would  dJacfiini* 
nate  or  refuse  because  of  a  ditferenee  in  belief,  when  want  waa  wtittiMi 
on  the  face  of  the  applicant. 

There  ia  no  reanton,  therefore,  why  we  should  not  all  oo-op«ifmt«  im 
Ihia  sublime  work.  But  to  be  effective  this  eo-o]ieration  mual  ba 
6iriie6t,  aincere  and  oordiaL     We  must  all  sink  our  prejudiooa  or 
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antipathies,  and  be  open  and  above-board  iu  onr  dealings  with  each 
other.  The  proselytizing  spirit  must  be  suppressed.  If  in  onr 
different  spheres  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  each  other,  we  should 
cheerfully  act  together,  respecting  too  highly  the  confidence  i)laced 
in  each  other  to  betray  it  in  any  way.  If  this  sort  of  co-operation  is 
possible,  we  will  cheerfully  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  and 
enter  earnestly  and  conscientiously  into  the  work.  Of  its  necessity 
there  is  no  question,  and  we  again  express  our  belief  that  it  is 
possible. 

Why  do  we  think  so  ?  Because  in  the  few  instances  we  have  tried 
co-operation  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  As  a  member  of 
a  conference  of  our  society,  I  have  had  for  the  past  sixteen  years  the 
most  pleasant  relations  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  a  society,  by  the  way,  which  is  doing  really  practical 
work  in  the  direction  of  compelling  parents  to  support  their  offspring. 
Why,  in  the  year  1892  alone,  it  forced  back  on  the  people  who  would 
have  rid  themselves  of  this  burden  1,812  children;  it  has  become  the 
terror  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  lost  the  parental  instinct,  and 
if  it  occasionally  makes  a  mistake  and  seems  unnecessarily  harsh,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  complaints  against  it  are  so  few  compared  with  the 
amount  of  good  it  performs. 

In  our  relations  with  the  officers  of  this  society  we  have  ever  found 
them  impartial,  always  courteous,  and  were  it  not  for  their  aid  we  wonld 
often  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  we  had  undertaken. 
Please  bear  with  me  while  I  give  a  case  in  point : 

We  had  assisted  a  family  several  weeks ;  the  husband  was  dissi- 
pated, the  wife  very  little  better,  the  children  neglected.  We  tried  to 
effect  an  improvement,  without  any  success,  however,  until  we  called 
the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
to  the  case.  Mr.  Jenkins  sent  his  agent  to  them,  with  the  result  that 
the  parents  who  had  some  paternal  instincts  left  were  so  thoroughly 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  children  that  they  turned  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  are  to-day  sober,  respectable  and  self-supporting. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  without  co-operation. 

Another  case  will  show  the  direction  in  which  co-operation  is 
needed.  This  is  also  from  my  own  personal  experience.  A  drunken 
father,  a  careless,  shiftless  mother,  six  helpless  children,  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  father  to  reform,  and  a  decided  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  to  get  rid  of  her  children.  We  take  the  case 
in  hand;  we  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  mother  to  keep  the  family 
together,  with  the  help  of  our  conference.  Matters  are  moving  along 
nicely,  when  the  representative  of  another  organization,  differing  in 
religious  belief,  interferes,  assists  the  family  and  finally  agrees  to  take 
four  of  the  children.     The  mother,  heedless  of  the  promises  she  has 
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step  in  and  have  them  placed  temxjorarilj  in  a  Catholic  inatitiittdft^ 
free  of  charge  to  the  eitj  or  county.  We  maj  add  that  erentnaUT 
we  flueceodod  in  makiDg  thiB  family  fielf-supportiug,  and  to-dajr  ihtf 
are  living  Roberly  and  industriously,  and  the  fhildron  are  growing  up 
with  the  promises  of  beooming  useful  citizens.  The  difBenlliea  Mtt* 
nected  with  this  ease  would  have  been  very  few  liad  there  beoQ  earsitl 
co-operation. 

In  co-operating,  each  organization  would  feel  that,  inete^  of  ob- 
stacles being  placed  in  its  way,  the  experience,  the  aaaiataQee,  Ibe 
advice  of  each  would  he  placed  at  the  diBposal  of  all. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  presents  another  illuatratioiiollbe 
advisahility,  the  possibility  aud  the  efficiency  of  eameal  co-operallott* 
On  all  of  the  committees  are  to  be  found  people  of  diifereni  rellgioQi 
convictions,  working  together  harmoniously  and  with  good  rosulU  Cof 
the  Improvement  of  the  poor.  No  one  attempts  poaching  on  Iba 
other's  domains;  in  fact,  so  earnestly  ia  this  noderstood  that  tbe  pfn^ 
feasional  who  changes  his  religion  with  every  organization  with  whieb 
he  comes  in  contact,  no  longer  tinds  bo  many  willing  to  i>eceive  bilM» 
and  must»  perforce,  doriae  some  other  means  of  earning  m  livvUbood 
without  work. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  in  corporation  that  it  would  b# 
nselesM  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all  in  the  time  allotted  la  na. 
The  »ubje4^t  appeals  ao  forcibly  to  my  mind  that  I  fear  I  have  Mlwm^ 
encroached  upon  the  time  of  others.  Each  of  ua  mceta  with  espetimhem 
of  a  kind  that  will  be  useful  to  give  to  others.  We  all  have  aodfr' 
thing  to  learn.  Every  day  oi>ens  our  eyes  to  something  new  in  IbiJ 
great  field  of  cliarity.  The  frei|uent  intercourse  one  with  tbe  otbor 
will  tear  down  the  barriers  which  prejudice  has  built  betweeai  na;  ft 
will  reveal  to  us  that  "there  is  a  touch  of  nature  thai  makea  alt  Ibf 
workl  akin/*  We  will  see  one  another  in  a  more  favorable  light;  many 
misconceptions  will  be  removed  ;  we  will  loarn  to  be  more  t  id  tyrant  ga 
our  views,  and  wdl  naturally  be  drawn  more  closely  together  in  Ibe 
bonds  of  charity,  and  will  cheerfully  give  erodit  where  emdtt  il| 
deserved. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  a  vast  improvement  in  the  meUiodfl  of 
dealing  with  children,  and  intelligent  and  concerted  action  on  Uit 
pai-t  of  all  to  save  to  sot^iety,  to  the  State,  those  precious  little  OOfli 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  had  their  lives  caat  ia  ywf 
rough  places. 

K  co-operation  of  this  kind  should  be  attempted,  permit  ne  le 
promise  for  the  society  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  all  Uie 
it  can  poasibly  give  in  the  good  work. 
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Discussion:  Mr.  Ghables  W.  BntrwEiiL, 
Delegate  from  the  Conference  of  Child- Helping  SocieiieSf  Boston^  yfass. 

The  last  half  century  has  been  marked  by  a  striking  development 
of  organizations  for  conference  on  social  problems.  It  has  been 
pointed  ont  that  in  the  main  the  movement  has  been  from  the  inter- 
national to  the  national,  and  from  the  national  to  the  local  conference, 
the  latter  finding  expression  in  charity  organization.  Close  upon  this 
subdivision  of  territory  has  followed  a  constantly  increasing  specializa- 
tion of  subject.  The  Conference  of  Child-Helping  Societies  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  of  which  I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account,  illustrates 
organization  for  local  conference  on  a  special  subject. 

Early  in  1890,  representatives  of  four  child-helping  agencies  in 
Boston,  all  of  which  happened  to  be  private  societies,  addressed  the 
following  call  to  the  public  and  private  child-helping  agencies  in  and 
near  that  city: 

''The  question  having  been  raised  by  representatives  of  various 
societies  in  Boston  and  vicinity  engaged  in  the  care  of  children  and  in- 
terested in  finding  homes  for  them,  etc. ,  whether  such  societies  might 
not  co-operate  in  some  way  to  their  mutual  advantage,  we,  the  under- 
signed, would  suggest  that  a  conference  of  delegates  from  such  so- 
cieties be  held  on  Friday,  February  14th,  *  *  *  for  an  interchange 
of  views  upon  this  subject. 

"We  would  respectfully  urge  your  board  to  appoint  as  many  as 
two,  if  possible,  and  not  more  than  five,  of  your  own  number,  or  those 
in  your  employ,  to  represent  your  Society  at  this  conference.  It  is 
hoped  that  delegates  will  be  chosen  who  will  be  able  to  be  present,  as 
we  are  desirous  that  your  Society  shall  be  represented.  Any  persons 
officially  connected  with  your  Society  will  be  welcome  at  the  meeting, 
but  only  delegates  will  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  appointment  of  dele- 
gates will  imply  nothing  more  than  a  willingness  to  consult  together 
for  the  common  good  of  our  work  in  behalf  of  children.'* 

About  sixty-seven  delegates,  representing  twenty-seven  societies, 
met,  and,  after  discussion,  voted: 

**  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Chair 
and  eight  others  to  be  chosen  by  him,  to  consider  and  report  at  a  future 
meeting  of  this  Conference  what  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  difficul- 
ties, improve  the  methods,  and  increase  the  efficiency,  of  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  Boston  and  vicinity  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth; 
and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  its 
own  number,  and  to  invite  such  societies  as  it  may  please,  in  addition 
ta  those  now  represented,  to  send  delegates  to  any  future  conference  " 
'  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  Committee  of  Nine  appointed  a 
subcommittee  of  three  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  permanent 
organization.     The  subcommittee  met  from  time  to  time  for  about  a 
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^eaff  and  with  niucb  pains  oonst  meted  one  scheme  after  aoothfirl 
volHnj?  eomliitiiitiou  and  eo-operation  of  varioiis  kindn  and 
especially  iu  the  diri'ctioii  of  placing  cluldren  in  familiees  but  at 
abandoned  them  all  for  iJie  final  re^nlt  of  thi^ir  thonght — a  i^erman^nt 
general  conference  of  eliild*helping  agencies,  deliberative  rather  than  | 
executive  iu  character.  A«  people  holding  diflerent  opinions  and  fol* 
h)wing  radically  diHerent  methtulB  wero  to  be  bronght  together,  Uw  I 
phiu  muHt  be  at  once  Btmple  antl  inelusive.  Clearly,  too,  it  wonld  be  ] 
fatal  to  the  very  purpoiies  of  the  organization  to  adopt  Bchemfii  of  ti- 
ecntive  co-ojjeration  which  might  coiiimit  the  whole  b<»dy  to  apMAc  1 
and  prescmt  methods  and  embarrftji8  freedom  of  thought  and  dtmrnt^  | 
sion. 

At  a  second  meeting  of  the  Conference,  held  February  5,  1891,  th«> 
plan  referred  to  and  a  conBtitntion  embodying  it  were  report «hI  and 
adopted.  The  constitution,  avoiding  the  qnestiou  of  the  exact  t«rn* 
tory  to  be  covered,  provided  that  the  organization  »honid  be  CftUfd 
"The  Conference  of  Child-Helping  Societies/*  The  followiogj 
extracts  from  the  conntitntion  will  throw  further  light  on  tUe  pnrpaMi 
and  plan  of  organization  of  the  Couference: 

**  Its  object  Bhall  1>e  the  diseuHsion  of  problems  relating  tothenUAl 
care,  education,  and  protection  of  dependent,  exposed,  wayward 
delinquent  children «  an<l  the  recommendation  of  meaaurea  far  Ihiir 
welfare. 

'*  Any  official  of  a  child-helping  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  membif- 
ship.  Any  person  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Gonferencs  aJuIl  bt 
eligible  to  associate  membership. 

'*  Each  member  shall  pay  a  yearly  assessment  not  exceeding  oiit 
dollar,  the  amount  to  be  Hxed  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  io  fislldiit. 
at  that  meeting. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Coafer^moe  shall  be  a  President,  one  or 
Vice-Presidents,   a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Ch&irnaan  of 
Standing  Committee,  who  together  shall  l>e  a  Council  charged  witlilkf' 
general  super'^ision  of  the  Conferenre." 

It  wa»  provided,  alf^o,  that  there  t^hould  be  Standing CommillMoiiia 
*•  Meetings  and  Membership/'  **  Library/'  and  *' Information  mod  tJo- 
operation";  that  the  Council  should  couvene  the  auoiiai  morting  in 
October  or  Noveml3er,  and  should  call  at  least  two  other  meetinipi  dnr^ 
ing  the  year. 

The  membership,  it  nhould  be  noted,  includes  public  as  well 
private  agencies,  and  not  merely  such  an  deal  with  children  exclusively^ 
nor  even  of  necessity  directly.  So  there  are  members  from  the  As 
ciated  Charities,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  City  HiMioii*^ 
ary  Society,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Institutions,  the  Htnt«?  Bc«fd 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  the  College  Settlements,  the  Maaaanhnsctt^ 
Emergency  and  Hygiene  AstK>eiation,  etc.,  as  well  aa  of  the 
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and  institutions  whose  titles  tell  of  direct  or  exclusive  work  for  children. 
Yet  in  every  instance,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  vital  relation  to  some 
phase  of  the  child  problem. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  ground  of  eligibility,  the  child-problem 
members  represent  themselves  only.  After  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion they  ceased  to  be  the  accredited  delegates  of  the  appointing 
bodies;  the  latter  were  thus  absolved  of  responsibility,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Conference  simplified. 

In  1892  there  were  two  hundred  and  three  regular  members  and 
nine  associate  members,  the  former  representing  sixty-four  agencies. 

What,  now,  has  the  Conference  done  ?  One  of  its  earliest  meetings, 
in  November,  1891,  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
city  truant  school  from  Deer  Island  and  proximity  to  institutions  for 
criminals  to  the  mainland,  in  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  by  our 
Liegislature.  The  law  had  been  passed  five  years  before,  and  provided 
that  the  school  should  be  so  removed  **  forthwith."  Curious,  indeed, 
is  a  City  Hall  dictionary  !  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  members 
of  the  School  Committee  were  among  the  earnest  speakers  at  this  inter- 
esting meeting,  which  was  of  value  in  the  agitation  that  has  finally 
induced  action  by  the  city  government.  A  truant  school  in  accordance 
with  the  law  is  building. 

In  February,  1892,  at  the  request  of  the  Ward  VHI,  Conference  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  the  question  of  **  baby-farming"  and  legisla- 
tion for  the  better  protection  of  infants  was  laid  before  the  Conference. 
There  resulted  a  union  of  forces  between  our  Conference  and  the  State 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  in  behalf  of  the  needed  legislation.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  an  officer  of  the  Board  in 
drafting  a  bill,  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  notified  of  the 
hearing  on  the  subject,  representatives  of  the  Conference  addressed  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  the 
bill  was  favorably  reported,  and  passed.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  an  officer  of  the  State  Board  reported  to  the  Conference  as  to  the 
working  of  the  law. 

During  the  meetings  of  1892  it  was  planned  that  the  Conference 
should  survey  successively  the  work  of  the  State,  of  the  city,  and  of 
private  charity,  in  behalf  of  destitute,  neglected,  dependent,  and  way- 
ward children.  We  got  as  far  as  the  private  charities,  when,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  we  had  to  abandon  any  thought  of  exhaustive  treat- 
ment, and  content  ourselves  with  a  few  samples. 

The  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  was  the  subject  of  a  meeting 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  our 
judges  and  draft  legislation  to  remedy  a  defect  in  our  laws  through 
which  we  had  discovered  that  juvenile  offenders  were  being  committed 
for  non-payment  of  fines  to  institutions  for  adults.  At  this  meeting 
probation  work  was  presented  as  well  as  the  work  of  institutions. 
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The  progT&mme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  he  1m 
on  the  twontr-flrst  of  this  month,  inclucles  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  a  paper  nn  **  Children  in  AlmshoniuHi  in 
MaafiaehiisettM,"  and  an  address  on  **  The  Pnhlic  Care  of  Children  ui 
Australia/'  by  Mise  Spence,  from  whom  we  are  to  have  the  plettvure  of 
hearing  this  afternoon « 

The  article  in  the  October  number  of  "Lend  a  Hand  *^  on  *'  Ammal 
Heports  of  Child-Caring  Organizatiouft/*  hj  Mr.  Folks,  the  se«rrelaffj 
of  the  asBociation  imdor  whose  auflpioes  we  are  met,  is  to  be  publislMd 
as  a  separate  pamphlet  at  the  exjienfte  of  the  Conference  for  dislribu* 
tiou  to  members  and  throughout  the  Htate,  The  paper  should  be 
cironlated  in  your  own  city  and  State. 

A  manual,  also,  is  being  prepared  to  laj  before  the  judges  of  ihb 
State  information  as  to  the  altematiyes  the  law  affonls  them  in  Iht 
disposition  of  juvenile  ofifenders  the  character  of  the  rarioufi  iiuftllii*> 
tions,  the  use  of  prolmtion,  private  charities,  etc. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  all  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Yet  I  an 
confident  that  we  arc  only  at  the  thrcii^hold  of  the  possibLlities  of  su^h 
a  representative  body  of  public  opinion  thus  simply  and  effectiveiT 
fooused  on  deHuita  subjects.  The  one  eantiou  is  that  such  a  confoT" 
enoe  shall  not  allow  itself  to  exert  induence  in  excess  of  iU  knowU4|^ 
Ita  opinions  and  recommendations  may  easily  be  taken  for  more  thafi 
they  are  worth  by  a  public  that  is  unable  to  measure  accurately  ita 
fund  of  information* 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  re[K)rt  to  my  fellow-members  the  adjumbli 
object  lesson  in  the  art  of  conferring  that  has  been  presented  bere  Hii 
past  few  days 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Miss  C.  H.  8i-ence, 

Htjnher  of  tht  StaU  ChUdrtns  Cotfnril  of  South  AuatmUa, 

[Ths  addr«ss  of  Miss  Sponoe  was  ext^mporftneous,  and,  an  aooount  of  1 
lateness  of  the  hoar,  qnite  bnef.  In  her  remarks  the  following  artlola 
reprinted  by  consent  from  Tfte  Christian  Adi*oe.at§  ot  November  9, 11193^  was 
referretl  to  as  a  more  extended  expression  of  her  views  upon  the  snbjeel.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  commnuity  in  the  world  that  has  i^aaped  th/9 
problem  of  dependent  and  delinqaent  children  more  thorou  "  "  "  aq 
the  Australian  Colonies  have  done.      This  branch  of  public  .m$ 

unconsciously  come  to  be  regarded  as  rather  educational  Ihttti  chaii* 
table  work.  All  over  the  island-continent,  and  in  Tasmania  ^«a«I  New 
Zealand  as  well,  each  government  accepts  the  position  of  pAfpmtMl 
ipiardian  to  those  children  who,  through  orphanliood,  destitution,  par- 
ental neglect  or  individual  delinquency,  fall  into  its  euatody.      Eaeh 
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goTemment  in  its  collective  capacity  has  decided  that  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  for  each  little  waif  is  to  find  for  it  a  home  and  a  mother; 
and,  if  that  home  and  that  mother  are  satisfactory,  to  keep  it  there  till 
the  age  for  earning  a  livelihood  is  reached.  The  reform  was  initiated 
in  South  Australia  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  successful  experi- 
ment was  imitated  by  the  other  colonies  after  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
vals, and  with  some  differences  in  details  of  administration,  which  are 
valuable  as  proving  which  are  the  best  methods. 

Thus  the  barrack-like  institutions  have  been  emptied,  and  only  a 
central  receiving  depot  maintained,  to  which  children  are  committed 
pending  the  selection  of  a  suitable  home,  and  to  which  children  may  be 
returned  if  the  home  needs  to  be  changed.  Instead  of  large  schools — 
misnamed  industrial — we  have  the  children  dispersed  in  ordinary 
homes,  going  to  public  schools  with  other  children,  and  learning  the 
ordinary  duties,  enjoying  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  excitements  of 
life,  generally  in  country  homes,  near  to  school,  church  and  Sunday 
school. 

The  movement  owes  its  birth  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Miss  Emily 
Clark,  niece  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  post-office  reformer,  and  cousin 
of  the  Misses  Davenport  Hill,  well  known  in  philanthropic  circles,  who 
are  now  working  hard  for  natural  homes  for  workhouse  children  in 
England. 

We  recollect  the  great  wave  of  justice  and  common-sense  protesting 
against  the  herding  of  dependent  children  among  adult  paupers  which 
led  to  the  building  of  great  district  i^chools,  where  children  could  b& 
kept  apart  from  these  failures,  and  fed,  lodged  and  taught  together. 
An  improvement,  no  doubt,  on  the  old  enormity,  but  the  massing  to- 
gether of  hundreds  of  children  of  low  physical  and  moral  calibre,  daily 
reinforced  from  the  streets,  the  gutter  and  the  brothel,  never  breathed 
on  by  the  gracious  influence  of  the  home  or  the  inspiring  emulation  of 
the  ordinary  school,  never  individualized,  never  mothered,  only  drilled 
and  marched,  trained  in  routine  obedience  and  conventional  man- 
ners, was  the  poorest  preparation  for  the  varied  duties  and  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  life. 

Scotland,  indeed,  had  in  great  part  dispersed  her  poorhouse  chil- 
dren into  country  homes,  for  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Jail  had 
noted  that  children  from  the  poorhouse  drifted  into  prison  in 
alarming  numbers,  and  he  stirred  up  ministers  and  laymen  to  press  on 
the  authorities  the  experiment  of  well-selected,  well-supervised  country 
homes,  and  was  successful.  In  Ireland,  Protestant  orphans  had  been 
dealt  with  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  but  England  took  no  note  of 
these  examples.  She  built  the  great  schools  and  stuffed  them,  and 
these  white  elephants  are  the  great  obstructions  to  reform  now. 

In  South  Australia  an  industrial  school  was  to  be  built,  when  Miss 
Clark  and  others,  including  myself,  tried  to  persuade  the  authorities  to- 


try  tbo  Scottish  and  Irisli  plan,  offeriug  to  tind  Uomee  and  rititoni 
means  of  a  central  and  branch  committees.  The  proposal  wwi  i«j«el«4; 
the  etock  argument  brought  forward  that  the  children  would  \m 
starved  and  ill-treated — **  Look  at  Oliver  Twist  I  '*  The  sohool  wta 
built,  matron,  teachers  and  attendants  engaged,  and  it  became  no  po|i- 
idar  that  in  two  or  three  vears  it  was  kg  full  that  a  new  wing  vma 
needed. 

Mif*9  Clark  and  lier  friends  again  applied  for  p«rmiii»ion  to  dfi^ 
with  the  overflow,  and  this  time  we  were  successful.  The  applieallaiia 
for  chUdren,  both  on  subsidy  and  for  adoption,  wei'e  ho  iitimeronii  that 
the  school  was  nearly  emptied  ere  long,  and  very  soon  attea^fm 
was  called  to  the  improvement  of  the  children  and  the  economy  to  tbtt 
finances  through  the  change,  and  we  had  visitors  and  inqn tries  from 
the  other  colonies.  It  was  easier  to  make  a  beginning  in  South  Ana' 
tralia  than  elsewhere,  for  whea,  in  1H52.  our  first  Legislature  Btof»ped 
all  grants  for  denominational  churches,  it  also  decreed  that  no  public 
money  should  be  given  for  denominational  schools,  whether  edvc** 
tional  merely  or  charitable  as  well.  Thua  South  Australia  offered  lb* 
least  resistance  to  the  reform;  and  it  seemed  to  depend  on  the  str«iigtli 
of  the  subsidized  schools  in  the  other  colonies  whether  the  ehaa^ 
should  be  easy  or  difficult.  The  economic  saving,  however,  made  U 
acceptable  to  Parliament;  and  a%  appointments  are  not  taade  Ob  ptfflj 
or  political  lines,  there  liaa  been  no  opposition  in  AnatrmUa  aueb  aa  I 
hear  is  made  in  Ameriea,  where  institutions  are  thrvaletied,  thai  a  raln^ 
able  branch  of  patronage  is  in  jeopardy.  In  some  sabaidiised  arpJuii* 
i^s  in  Victoria  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  boarded  cmt 
DOW,  which  shows  that  even  institutions  can  learn  something. 

The  Scotch  system  depends  entirely  on  paid  official  iii8pei*tor8,  and* 
I  believe,  still  works  satisfactorily;  but  all  over  Australia  the  co-opem-^ 
lion  of  volunteers  has  been  secured,  so  that  the  cost  of  superriaiaii  ii 
leasened,  and  the  system  is  far  more  popular  than  if  it  were  mmrtify 
oflScial.  There  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  in  Australia  aa  to  Um 
method  being  wise  and  successful.  And  the  reformatory  trwatmatl 
of  young  offenders,  who,  by  the  elastic  system  carried  atit«  emu  he 
transferred  to  the  industrial  side  and  given  a  foster  home  or  a  aerrloe 
home  when  he  or  she  is  ready  for  it,  has  also  been  snccossful,  so  lliai 
with  an  increasing  population  we  have  a  deereaaing  criminal  list. 

Such  families  as  the  Jukes,  so  powerfully  descrilj«*d  by  the  lal4il)r. 
Dngdalo  ;  such  tribes  as  that  of  Ishmael,  traced  so  carefully  by*  tlM 
lamented  Oscar  MeCuUoch,  can  never  curse  ns  in  Aastralia.  Bj  gv4* 
iinfi  hold  of  the  children  we  strike  the  most  elfective  blow  at  Iba 
hereditary  pauper,  criminal  and  lunatic,  the  curses  of  modem  cifilisa* 
tion.  Dr.  Dugdale  says :  *'  The  worst  thing  in  evil  her4>dity  ia  tbal  ll 
perpetuates  evil  environment.  The  real  taint  and  curse  of  illegitimary 
is  that  it  generally  leads  to  a  neglected  childhooil.**     Experieiioe  iok 
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working  more  thau  twenty  years  among  these  children  in  South  Australia 
satisfies  me  that  environment  is  a  more  important  factor  than  heredity. 
We  are  apt  to  talk  of  heredity  as  if  we  only  inherited  our  ancestors' 
diseases,  vices  and  evil  passions.  We  inherit  more  ;  we  inherit  facul- 
ties they  do  not  use,  and  recuperative  powers  they  did  not  exert.  Each 
child,  too,  is  bom  into  a  somewhat  different  world,  with  somewhat 
different  opportunities  from  his  parents  ;  and  if  we  do  not  herd  low- 
typed  children  together — if  we  take  the  children  of  the  slums  into  the 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  country,  away  from  the  dirt  and  the 
knavery  and  the  blasphemy  he  was  born  among — we  will  find  them 
developing  faculties  which  were  smothered  in  the  pestiferous  atmos- 
phere of  what  was  called  their  home.  It  is  paralyzing  to  effort  to  look 
on  heredity  as  accountable  for  all  things  evil,  and  as  an  unconquerable 
enemy. 

«««  «  *  *  *  *  * 

Where  local  funds  are  concerned  there  is  a  natural  desire  for 
economy,  and  many  people  have  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  as 
many  childless  families  eager  to  adopt  as  there  are  children  needing  a 
home.  But  we  have  not  found  this  the  case  even  with  children  really 
orphaned;  whereas  the  bulk  of  our  State  children  are  those  of  un- 
worthy parents.  If  you  wait  till  these  children  are  taken  for  nothing, 
you  will  either  keep  your  institutions  full  or  you  will  expose  the  child 
to  the  danger  of  being  exploited.  In  my  own  experience  the  adopting 
foster  parents  are  not  always  the  best,  though  these  children  may  be 
better  dressed.  Sometimes  more  indulged  than  is  good  for  them; 
sometimes  more  repressed,  their  development  is  often  inferior  to  that 
of  children  mixing  with  other  children  in  a  subsidized  home.  We 
have  all  over  Australia  a  proportion  of  children  who  are  really  adopted, 
but  we  never  lose  hold  of  them.  Sometimes  the  foster  parents  tire  of 
them,  or  they  do  not  get  on  well  together,  and  they  are  returned  and 
sent  to  another  home,  either  for  boarding  out,  or,  if  older,  for  service. 
The  great  abuse  under  the  English  Poor  Law  was  the  hard-and-fast 
apprenticeship;  the  oppressed  child  could  not  escape;  the  dissatisfied 
master  or  mistress  could  not  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  or  refractory 
servant.     The  great  merit  of  our  Australian  methods  is  their  elasticity. 

The  second  limitation  which  cripples  efforts  for  boarding  out  in  the 
United  States  is  that  the  authorities,  when  persuaded  to  make  pay- 
ment for  board  of  children  in  good  homes,  stop  payment  at  the  age  of 
ten,  on  the  ground  that  a  child's  services  are  worth  its  keep  and  care 
after  that  age;  but  in  Australasia,  as  regular  school  attendance — not  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  but  for  the  whole  yenr  through — is  compulsory, 
and  enforced  by  law,  the  colonial  governments  lay  down  the  rule  that 
all  through  the  school  age  the  foster  parents  must  be  compensated. 
Children's  Aid  Societies  often  make  up  by  private  contributions  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  local  taxpayers  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  but 
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whir  sliould  not  tlie  whole  thing  be  done  rightly  when  iti«  foi 
of  the  ctimmiiQity  to  keep  a  chilil  in  one  good  home? 

Local  hodie©  are  not  so  much  alive  as  the  collective  coD«cieuoe  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  so  costly  lotb» 
world  as  a  mined  life. 

South  Auatralitt  was  for  fourteen  years  serTed  by  a  Boarding^Ool 
Commitieef  working  under  and  helping  the  Destitute  Boaixl  (an  unpaid 
body  of  gentlemen,  w  ith  a  {laid  chairman  and  official  staA'},  and  aidMl 
by  over  100  vinitorH,  moHtly  all  ladies,  who  visited  the  ehildrva  r»gTt- 
larly  at  their  boarding  and  service  homes  f*o  long  a%  they  werft  Itt 
the  care  of  the  Destitute  Department,  That  was  until  nixteen  for  boyi 
and  eighteen  for  girls*  Seven  years  ago  the  care  of  the  ohildren  of  Ib6 
State  was  given  to  a  Stat©  Children's  Council,  appointed  by  gov«*rs- 
meat,  consistiug  of  five  geutleraen  and  seven  ladiea,  all  unpaids  but 
with  an  official  secretary,  iuspectors,  and  staff. 

New  8  >uth  Wflkv'^  ha^  a  council,  which,  however,  does  not  deal  with 
the  reform  schools,  only  with  dependent  children  placed  out  at  board 
or  at  service.  Victoria  has  no  council*  but  a  very  strong  central  d#* 
]>artment»  and  she  ha<i  organized  the  most  efficient  county  coinmiit4Mi& 
of  all  the  coloDies,  who  save  the  department  a  great  deal  of  clerieml 
work  as  well  as  inapectorial  work.  But  in  do  case  do  the  colonial  de- 
part men  Ia  leave  all  inspection  to  volunteers.  Efficient  anperriaioa  U 
the  key  to  the  situation. 

Some  people  think  that  once  they  put  a  child  in  a  home  all  is  well 
There  are  homes  and  homes,  some  good  and  some  bad^  Some  rei 
good  homes  do  not  suit  some  children;  some  chihlren  need  to  b© 
in  several  before  they  take  root  and  do  well.  The  rate  of  anbaidy  ]^i 
all  over  the  Australian  colonies  for  a  healthy  child  oyer  two  years  old 
is  5  shillings  a  week,  or  $1»20,  paid  quarterly.  Infanta  and  sickly  or 
afflicted  children  ara  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  This  pays  for  board, 
lodging*  clothing  and  care.  M<5dical  attendance  is  provided  by  itoc" 
tors  paid  by  the  Destitute  and  the  State  Children's  Departmeoia  aU 
over  the  settled  i>arts  of  the  colony.     Our  supervision  is  threefold. 

1.  No  child  is  placed  out  of  reach  of  a  visitor  or  a  yiaiting  com* 
mlttee,  who  must  see  the  child,  the  foster  mother,  and  the  home»  otie# 
in  six  weeks,  or  in  three  montha,  according  to  the  rt^gnlations  in  emch 
colony,  and  report  thereon. 

2.  The  teacher  of  the  school  must  fill  in  a  report  ones  in  three  months 
fts  to  how  many  days  the  child  has  been  absent;  if  it  was  pnnctnal. 
cleiin,  well -behaved,  and  looked  happy.  A  specimen  of  the  haud-m'rit- 
ing  is  enclosed »  and  a  mention  of  the  gra<le  made.  If  the  child  19  ati««iit 
more  than  live  days  in  the  quarter,  the  foster  parent  ia  warned  thAt  if 
this  continues,  the  child  will  Ije  removed. 

8.  The  official  inspector  aeea  the  child  and  the  home  twice  a  year. 
Beaidea  these  checks,  there  is  a  strong  public  feeling  oo  behalf  of 
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these  children,  and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  cmelty  or  of  privation, 
letters  are  sent  to  the  department  and  inquiry  is  made.  In  service 
homes  we  have  not  the  teacher's  report,  but  the  children  can  write,  and 
do  write,  freely  to  the  department  if  they  have  anything  to  complain 
of.  Indeed,  they  often  write  to  say  how  much  they  like  their  places. 
The  same  visitors  supervise  the  service  boys  and  girls  sent  from  foster 
homes  and  those  sent  from  the  reform  schools.  In  many  cases  the  re- 
formatory boys  are  preferred,  for  they  are  older  and  have  had  training 
in  farm  work.  The  reformatory  girls  are  with  us,  as  they  are  every- 
where, the  most  difficult  subjects,  but  on  the  whole  our  success  has 
been  fairly  good  with  them. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  homes  for  such  pay  and 
under  such  conditions.  The  good  foster  mothers  court  inspection,  the 
bad  or  indifferent  dislike  it.  When  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  committing  magistrate  gives 
an  order  for  it.  Of  the  whole  amount,  a  little  over  £12,000,  which 
nearly  1,000  children  cost  South  Australia,  there  was  a  return  of 
£1,600,  or  over  a  seventh  to  be  subtracted.  On  a  hasty  glance  one 
would  think  that  5  shillings  a  week  and  cost  of  supervision  would  cost 
much  more  than  that,  but  there  are  over  200  children  at  service  who 
only  need  supervision. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  TO  ITS  NEG- 
LECTED AND  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

By  Professor  Francis  Wayland. 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School ^  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Wayland,  of  Yalo,  was  on  the  programme  for  the  final 
address  on  the  above  topic,  but  the  time  occupied  by  previous  speak- 
ers had  been  prolonged  far  beyond  the  designated  limit,  and  he  felt 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  a  very  general  survey  of  the  subject. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  crimes  of  magnitude  and  even 
atrocity  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  among  children  of 
tender  age  ;  that  when  arrested,  and  confronted  by  the  magistrate,  they 
display  a  cool  impudence,  a  brazen  indifference  to  the  result  of  the 
trial,  and  a  copious  supply  of  ingenious  lies,  which  would  do  credit  to 
middle-aged  felons.  Burglary,  highway  robbery,  arson,  murder,  not 
seldom,  have  been  brought  home  to  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Nor  should  this  be  matter  of  surprise.  They  have  been  educated 
and  trained  in  schools  of  vice ;  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  success- 
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rcrime  was  the  only  tiling  worth  living  for;  have  l>een  prfu 
they  **maile  a.  haul/'  auil  punishoil  ouly  when  theycmiii*  h^h 
hamletl.     Their   ** homes"  huve   been    fonl    dens,  reek'mg   with  tilths 
Bwaruiiug   with   veniiiuj    the  scene  bf  infamous   orgies   of  men  and 
women* 

And  all  thif*  with  the  flufferanee  of  the  State,  We  have  refiVKd  %0 
see  tliftt  the  Stnte  it*  practically  mannfaetnring  eriminalH  at  a  rmt«  otkl^ 
limited  by  the  materiai  A  few  voluntary  noeieties  ht^re  and  there  do 
what  they  can  to  Huatch  children  from  nueh  evil  suirouudingB,  but  m 
every  large  eity  thousands  upon  thousands  are  not  reached.  Nor  can 
they  be  reached  l>y  merely  permLsftive  efforts.  The  remedy  lies  only 
in  compulsory  action. 

No  child  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  parental  cns^trKly  when  the 
ilievi table  effect  of  wuch  custody  is  to  demoralize  and  Incritninate  chil- 
dren exposed  day  and  night  to  such  iufltience. 

Compulsory  ed negation  ?  Oh,  yes,  that  is  well  enough,  pt^rlmpa,  ai 
far  aa  it  goes.  But,  rememVier,  that  the  child  obliged  toattrtiil  ar]iocil 
a  few  hoivrs  in  each  day,  if  we  can  conceive  of  a  truant  scbocd-law  luung 
really  enforced  in  our  citie«,  would — during  all  the  remaitiuig  hotm  of 
the  twenty-four,  when  not  actually  as^leep — l>e  in  the  control  and  under 
the  example  of  more  congenial  teachers,  with  object  leHsona  of  Ibe 
most  inciHive  character. 

So  we  come  back  again  to  the  point  fn»m  which  we  started.  The 
Bt&te  must  remove  all  children  so  situated  as  to  be  in  the  plain  path  to 
crime  from  their  so-called  *•  homeH," — another  word  bi^ginniug  with 
**h/'  would  better  de*icribe  their  abodes — and  place  them  under  intlu'^ 
ences  suited  to  their  moral,  intelleetual  and  material  n«HsU.  The 
Htate  has  the  undoubttnl  legal  right  to  adopt  this  ptdicy,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  these  poor  little  vietinid,  demanda 
that  the  power  Ix*  unsparingly  uned* 

The  speaker  had  no  time  to  specify  in  detail  how  such  a  ayatem  eonld 
be^tl>e  carried  into  effect,  but  be  insisted  that  it  wai*  wholly  practicmbi» 
and  a  mc*aaure  of  almolute  necessity,  if  we  would  •'  save  the  iKiya  i 
girls  *'  and  protect  the  community. 

Let  us  try  a  plan  of  prevent iom  We  have  matle  full  and  nil 
factory  trial  of  reformation,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  dooa  not  seem  lo 
good  philosophy,  or  sound  mtirahi,  or  wiseeeonomy,  orChriaitAnst^li 
manship,  to  encotirage,  or  at  the  least  to  permit,  a  erime  aebool  in 
order  to  furnish  a  sui>ply  of  pupils  for  ft  reform  school^  ar^  Imlcrt 
inmates  of  a  jail  or  prison. 
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[It  has  seemed  desirable  that  there  should  be  published,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  addresses  of  the  Conference,  a  more  detailed  statement 
conoeming  existing  conditions  in  New  York  City.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  submits,  therefore,  the  following  paper.  ] 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  CHILDREN  AT  PUBLIC  EX- 
PENSE  IN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 
IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  points  in  question  with  regard  to  the  public  support  of  de- 
pendent children  in  private  institutions  are  : 

1.  The  admission  of  the  children. 

2.  The  rate  and  method  of  payment. 

3.  The  discharge  of  the  children. 

I. — ^Thb  Admission  op  the  Childrbn. 

Children  who  are  to  be  supported  at  public  expense  are  admitted  to 
the  various  institutions  in  one  of  three  ways  : 

1.  By  judicial  commitment. 

2.  By  formal  surrender  by  parents,  transferring  the  custody  of  the 
child  to  the  institution. 

3.  By  informal  surrender  by  parents,  without  judicial  commitment 
or  formal  surrender. 

The  fourteen  institutions  which  operate  solely  under  the  general  law 
of  1878,  and  its  amendments,  to  which  admission  of  children  who  are 
to  be  supported  from  public  funds  is  procured  only  by  judicial  com- 
mitment, with  the  number  of  children  the  city  was  supporting  in  each 
institution,  on  January  1,  1894,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Institution  of  Mercy 914 

Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 967 

Dominican  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 727 

Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic 610 

St.  Joseph*s  Asylum 706 

Ladies'  Deborah  Nursery  and  Child's  Protectory 347 

St.  Agatha's  Home  for  Children 301 

St.  James'  Home 115 

Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans 160 

St.  Michael's  Home  65 

St.  Ann's  Home 329 

St.  Ehzabeth's  Industrial  School 52 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 1,121 

Asylum  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 110 

Total 6,424 

An  examination  of  the  special  statutes  providing  for  mandatory  per 
capita  payments  by  the  city  to  eleven  other  institutions,  the  first  of 
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which  statates  was  enacted  ia  1851»  and  the  last  in  1889.  s^ems  la  leare  I 
^oubt  as  to  the  fact  that  in  nine*  of  these  caaea  the  admisnion  ia  nnd 
the  aole  control  of  the  managers  of  the  institutions,  i.  «.,  ohildreo  who 
are  to  be  supported  from  public  fands  may  be  received  directly  frcmi 
parents,  These  nine  institutions  with  the  number  of  children  whom 
the  city  was  supporting  in  each  institution,  on  January  1,  1891,  are  : 

Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asvlum  Society ,  r  • .      6ftl 

The  Children's  Fold  of  the  Oitj  of  New  York. lee 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. ..•  1,808 

New  York  Juvenile  As  J  Inm ,   .••••  liOIS 

New  York  lufant  .4i*ylum , 40ft 

New  York  Catholie  Protectory. ...••«.«•.•.•••..  2, 108 

Nureerj^and  Cbild's  Hospital ..• 440 

t  AssociatioQ  for  Befriending  Children  and  Young  Girla  ...      219 
i  Five  Points  House  of  Industry * /. 371 

Total,,...-.. 7/27» 

Although  seTcral  of  these  nine  institutions  receive  also  ohildpea  com- 
mitteil  by  magistrates,  the  Catholic  Protectory  receiWng  nearly  all  its 
children  from  this  source,  tbey  are  all  free  to  receive  children  directly 
from  the  pureuts,  at  the  city's  expense,  without  such  commtlmeoit 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  wording  of  the  statutes  proTidiag 
for  mandatory  payments  (the  italtoa  are  our  own) :  **  To  *  *  *  IIm 
sum  of  $2  per  week  for  each  and  every  orpbiiu,  half-orfihan  and  il^s^iiilo 
^hild  receirefi  and  supporteii  by  said  iiiatitntion,  the  expense  of  whow 
support  is  not  paid  by  private  parties  "  (C  jnsoliJation  Act,  Soctioii  191^ 
Subdivision  21,  paragraph  5). 

In  the  esse  of  these  nine  institutions,  there  is  no  public  official  or 
department  to  decide  whether  or  not  such  children  U',  0^  Ihomi  not 
judicially  committed)  Khould  be  supported  at  public  expeiuse»  and  wiih 
one  exception,  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  there  is  na  Hmil 
Axed  by  Uw  to  the  number  of  children  who  may  be  receirod  lad 
supported  by  the  institutions  without  judicial  commitment  and  at  tiM 
city's  exi>ense.    The  number  of  children  judicially  committed  to  lb* 

*TIie  two  otiaer  specUl  togtilnttoD  Initltutloiui  mo  ttM  Amenc^o  f^nuto  Oiueltas 
Soelotj  ftQd  tlifl  fi<>br««  Sli^Uotiog  OatfdlftaSooictj*  la  tb«fte  two  iDiUtciUaas  \hm  etty  ww 
•appartlii|{  on  J&auArf  1,  l&&i,  1,001  obUdroo,  To  th«  rortmer  liutilutloa  Uie  jter  ca^it^  j/mi^ 
naaU  tan  mfcadmiory  oalj  for  chlldreii  commltud  by  inai|:i«trftt«fl,  Th<  «pcci»l  fttaluia  Is 
fiittmioe  to  tba  iJbUar  txuiUiutloii  provldM  f:>r  mibiidalory  paymonU  for  ehlldrui  **c0m* 
mlttid  or  lDtra«t«d  to  lU  can  in  punnftnc«  of  th«  proTl*loot  of  Uw«**  but  m  It  bAAfta 
apeclftl  IcglalftUoii  pn^Tldf tig  for  aarroiiaer  of  cUat4ri»u  bj  parvolJi,  pftytnaal  hy  ihm  eiiy  tar 
•ach  children  •e«Etift  to  b«  preveiitfd  hy  SoctUm  1^  Clup.  1.18,  Laws  of  1S84.  TU*f«  tf*  aim 
olb«r  inctltottoDt  Dot  Ifielsded  in  ttlt  lint,  receivlug  mMitUtory  jmt  e^pltc  «l!o«r«Bcitt  iloa 
tb«  cltT,  bat  which  do  Dot  eftra  for  losrolj  d^pfmlnU  rhitdrcn.  Hum  art  UitillMliOMi  $m 
defeotlTfi  ctiUdr«o.  bo*ptt«ii  and  refonaatorio*  r«o«lT(j:kg  do  dkUdroa  n&d«r  fmuiMa  f  «tfv 
of  aga. 

1 1t  aboold  ba  stated  that  tb«»o  two  Invtltutioni  ri«alT«  oalj  II  p<r  wiiik  tt9m  lte«l^ 
traisttry  for  ohUdreii  reoelTed  firom  panata,  though  both  rtoolTt  $2  |Nr  wtsk  iBrslillfia 
«oomltl#d  hj  maglitratee. 
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twenty-five  institations  daring  the  year  ending  October  81,  1892,  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Police  Jastioes  for  1892  (p.  41)  to 
be  8,876.  The  total  number  of  mothers  and  children  admitted  by 
twenty-three  of  these  twenty-five  institutions  foi  children  receiving />er 
capita  allowances  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1892,  was  8,091,* 
of  whom  about  1,000  were  mothers  received  in  foundling  and  maternity 
hospitals.  A  small  proportion  of  the  children  were,  of  course,  received 
by  the  institutions  nominally  or  actually  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the 
expense  of  individuals  or  societies  or  counties  other  than  New  York, 
but  of  the  14,244  children  in  these  twenty-five  institutions  on  October  1, 
1892,  the  city  was  paying  per  capita  allowances  for  the  support  of 
12,779,  or  89  per  cent.  These  facts  indicate  that  about  half  of  the  chil- 
dren supported  by  the  city  are  not  committed  by  magistrates,  and  hence 
cannot  be  passed  upon  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  the  admirable  investigations  of  which  organization  resulted  in 
1898  in  the  disapproval  of  1,891  or  more  than  half  of  the  8,728  applica- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  children  referred  to  that  Society  by  the 
Police  Magistrates  (Beport  of  N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  1893,  p.  24). 

Section  1  of  Chapter  488,  Laws  of  1884,  which  provides  for  the 
surrender  of  children  by  their  parents  to  orphan  asylums,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  support  of 
children  not  judicially  committed.  It  provides  that  no  corporation 
shall  receive  money  from  public  funds  for  any  child  committed  by 
parent  or  guardian  under  the  provisions  of  that  section  unless  it  has 
been  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  such  child 
has  no  relative,  parent,  or  guardian  living,  or  that  such  relative,  parent 
or  guardian,  if  living,  is  destitute  and  actually  unable  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  such  child.  The  word  ''committed  "  is  used  in  this  section 
as  synonymous  with  "surrendered."  As  a  matter  of  fact, however,  this 
statute  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  nine  institutions  named,  presuma- 
bly for  one  of  two  reasons;  either,  first,  that  the  children  are  surrendered 
to  tliem  in  accordance  with  their  special  charters  and  not  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1,  Chapter  488,  Laws  of  1884  ;  or,  second,  that  the 
children  are  not  formally  surrendered  to  them,  but  are  simply  received 
by  them  from  the  parents. 

II.— The  Bate  and  Method  op  Payment. 

Are  the  present  arrangements  based  on  sound  business  principles  and 
sound  principles  of  public  policy  ?  From  this  standpoint  we  offer  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  large  number  of 
special  statutes  directing  per  capita  allowances  to  be  paid  to  various 
*  See  Report  of  state  Bow4  of  Cli*rUie«  for  X893,  pp.  650-W7. 
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inHtittttioQii  from  the  citj  treosnty.  A  notable  instanee  is  Umi  uf  Uie 
tnatcruity  and  foundling  hospitiils  and  kindrod  insiitotionM — faiif  d 
theao  institutions  receiving  allowances  for  *' needy  mothers'*  at  Uionilt 
of  $216  per  year,  and  two  at  the  rate  of  $260  per  year ;  two  leoeiytiif 
aUowances  for  infants  at  the  rate  of  $120  per  year,  and  two  at  thib  nto 
of  8138.70  per  year.  In  the  ca^e  of  two  of  thest^  six  institutions  thefvk 
no  limit  tixed  by  law  a&  to  the  length  of  time  tho  city  may  l>e  reqainnl  to 
pay  for  the  mothers,  and  no  limit  as  to  the  number  who  may  be  roootfvd; 
in  case  of  two  others,  the  payment  for  Any  particiiJar  woman  muni  not 
be  for  more  than  one  year ;  in  regard  to  the  other  two,  a  limit  of  $8^000 
aggregate  payments  per  year  is  fixed. 

Why  should  there  be  in  some  casei  no  Hmit»  in  others  a  limit  am  to 
time,  in  others  a  limit  as  to  amount?  On  what  gronnda  <mn  mnk 
diverse  arrangements  be  justified? 

2.  The  city  receives  no  re|K)rts*  iind  mukes  no  inquiricii  nM  to  lA#  flso*- 
li^r  in  which  its  appropriations  to  these  institutions  are  expend«}d»  ot 
what  proportion  its  contribution  bears  to  the  total  rcc^eipts  and  etpen* 
dituros  of  each  institution,  and  has  no  ofHoer  and  no  doi»artmeist  wticae 
duty  it  is  to  secure  Huch  information. 

The  bills  audited  by  the  city  contain  lists  of  chihlren,  alaling,  is 
the  case  of  the  general  legislation  int»tittitionii,  the  name  of  tmA 
child,  its  number  on  the  books  of  tlie  institution,  present  age*  name 
of  committing  magistrate  and  date  of  commitment.  The  bilhi  of  the 
special  legi»^lation  iusti  tut  ions  genenilly  give  onlj  the  inft^rmatioo 
ref^nired  by  the  special  statutes  under  which  they  oparala  The  detaik 
of  these  bills  therefore  vary,  liut  are  in  nearly  all  casea  very  incomplete 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  general  le^slation  institutiona  and  111 
some  caaes  include  only  the  name  of  each  child  and  the  period  oomored 
by  the  bilL  Each  bill  is  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  from  an 
officer  of  the  institution  certifying  that  it  is  correct,  and  that  the  ntun- 
bejr  of  inmates  has  not  exceeded  the  number  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  uould  seem  very  desirable  th  it  all  the  special  legialalioa 
institutions  should  also  include  in  their  bills  the  age  of  each  child  aod 
date  of  its  admisaioUf  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  objection  ooidd 
be  urged  to  snoh  a  regalation.  These  bills  are  with  three  excep^iofta 
submittetl  and  paid  monthly.  The  amonnt  of  the  bill  of  any  institution 
will  evidently  depend  upon  the  number  of  children  atlmitt^*d  and  Uia 
ilates  of  their  admission  and  discharge.  Tlie  statements  of  Iha  tnallN* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  cases  is  veri  fie^l  b v  '  ^  itnieQl 

papers  which  are  sent  to  the*  Comptroller,  or,  if  there  is  iv  itoMint, 

by  the  certificate  of  the  physician^s  examination  of  the  children  nfiOB 
their  admiasion.  In  regard  to  the  other  limit  of  tha  biQ»  tba  diaebaffn 
of  the  children,  there  was  until  within  a  law  yean  no  ymMioMoSL    II 
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was  discovered  in  June,  1892,  that  two  of  these  institutions  were  re- 
ceiving payments  from  the  city  for  children  who  had  been  discharged, 
and  in  this  way  these  two  institutions  had  been  overpaid  to  the  extent 
of  several  thousand  dollars  each.  The  investigation  by  the  Comptroller 
indicated  that  the  error  was  probably  the  result  of  careless  bookkeep- 
ing. Since  that  time  the  Comptroller,  at  his  own  instance,  has  sent  an 
officer  to  count  the  children  in  the  various  institutions  and  to  examine 
their  books  about  once  a  year.  This  method,  if  carefully  followed  out, 
affords  a  verification,  from  independent  sources,  of  the  bills  for  that 
particular  month,  but,  of  course,  it  may  be  at  any  time  modified  or 
abolished  by  the  Comptroller.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  pro- 
vided and  made  mandatory  for  all  bills  such  means  of  verification  as 
business  methods  suggest,  and  which  errors  in  the  past  have  proven 
necessary. 

As  these  bills  are  merely  lists  of  children  and  not  statements  of  ex- 
penditures, the  city  has  no  means  of  knowing  officially  whether  the 
amounts  it  appropriates  are  too  much  or  too  little,  or  whether  they  are 
exi)ended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  or  for  buildings,  indebt- 
edness or  investments.  The  actual  cost  of  maintenance  must,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  number  of  children  in  the  institution,  the  ages  of  the 
children,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  clothing,  the  amount  of 
education  and  industrial  training  given  and  the  rate  of  prices  prevailing 
in  the  markets.  All  these  vary,  but  the  city  pays  each  institution  one 
fixed  rate.  One  of  these  rates  was  fixed  as  long  ago  as  1866,  and  several 
others  were  fixed  in  1867. 

We  do  not  understand  that  those  who  suggest  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements should  be  improved  desire  a  lower  standard  of  care  for  the 
dependent  children  of  the  city.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  lower  per  capita 
allowance  that  is  desired,  but  a  more  business-like  system,  a  system  by 
which  the  appropriations  by  the  city  would  bear  some  definite  relation 
to  the  actual  expenditures  for  maintenance,  which  must,  of  course, 
vary,  as  stated  above,  with  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the  children,  the 
standard  of  care  and  the  rate  of  market  prices. 

8.  It  was  evidently  the  original  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  also 
of  the  institutions,  that  the  city  should  contribute  in  these  per  capita  al- 
lowances only  Apart  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  Undoubtedly  the 
general  impression  is  that  the  city  7iow  pays  only  a  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  children.  That  this  was  the  original  intention  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  payment  per  capita  were  originally  less  than 
half  the  present  rates,  and  that  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  city  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  it  was  done  by  special  appropriations 
granted  upon  the  condition  that  equal  amounts  should  have  been  raised 
by  private  contributions.  In  the  early  statutes,  too,  certain  safeguards 
were  provided  as  to  the  amounts  that  the  city  might  be  required  to  pay. 
Different  rates  of  payment  were  provided  in  several  cases  for  children  of 
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cliffereni  »ges.  It  wq,%  providttS  (m  wtkiltStSSm  tluit  the  ataautii  pud  lij 
Uie  oliy  fthotild  Id  no  case  exoaed  the  Xmai  aotoml  ocMt  of  the  Ba|ip«ffl  U 
A  cbikl  of  the  same  nge  in  aoj  of  the  pabltc  ioBtitQiionB  of  Iba*  eilj* 
In  one  ttnttite,  providing  for  the  appropiiAtion  of  a  lamp  aum  eaob  ^i«r 
bj  the  city  to  a  private  institution,  it  was  prorttleil  that  a  T«arlj  ctal** 
meat  as  io  the  manner  of  iU  expenditnre  shonld  he  aubmitlcjil  to  %hm 
Compti-uUer.  Later  legislation  not  only  swept  away  tb«e  tafeguardt* 
but  more  than  donbled  in  aeveral  cases  the  rata  of  paymeol,*  ao  Ibal  il 
DOW  can  Ue  eonclnsively  nhown  that,  in  many  caset.  the  JMr  capMa 
allowance  from  the  city  not  only  pays  the  whole  of  the  oost  of  matotM* 
anoe  of  the  cUildren,  but  leaves  also  a  Rurplns  for  bnildingi  or  the  ean* 
oellation  of  indebtedness  incurred  in  previous  years  or  for  other  pnrpoaaa, 
A  fltttdy  of  the  reports  made  by  these  institutions  to  the  Staio  Bo«rd  of 
Charities  shows  that  at  least  nine  of  the  twenty-three  insiltsitioiui 
received  more  money  from  the  public  funds  during  the  jear  oodiag 
October  1,  1892,  than  was  expended  by  them  during  the  Mnae  period  lor 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  children  in  the  iaHtitutiODs  (inelndiag  mom 
for  whom  the  city  doe^  not  make  ptr  cttpiUi  [mymentB,  but  whom*  oa  ii 
thus  shown,  it  does  nevertheleHH  actually  support);  the  excess  of  appro* 
priatious  from  the  public  treasury  over  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  <jf  Ibo 
children  varied  in  the  dilTereot  institutions  from  363  in  one  institutioQ  lo 
$24,300  in  another;  the  total  excess  of  appropriations  from  public  finids 
over  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  in  the^^e  nine  institutions  $65^108. 
In  t] lis  calculation  we  have  mmle  a  libenit  interpretation  of  iho  lena 
*'miiiutenauce/'  including  under  that  heail  expendituree  designalod  h$ 
the  institutions  in  their  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Oharilioa  jm  paj* 
ments  ''  for  salaries  of  officers,  wages  and  labor,**  **  for  proviatofna  Ottd 
•applies,"  **  for  clothing/'  *' for  fuel  and  lights,"  *'forindel)iedi»OMoUMff 
tlian  that  upon  real  estat*?,'*  "  for  furniture,  beds  and  beddiog***  "tor 
ordinary  repairs,"  and  an  itt^m  *'  for  all  other  purposaa.^  Wo  hftfo  BOl 
included  payments  ^*  for  indebtedness  upon  res!  estate/*  *'  for  Irafldlftgi 
and  improvements/'  and  **  for  investments.'* 

4.  The  present  system  soema  to  discourage  and  diminith  pvivolt 
benevolence  in  Ivehatf  of  dependent  children. 

lirs.  Iiowell  states  that  of  the  18,900  children  supported  hf  cliodfy 
in  this  city,  2,7O0>  or  one-seventh,  are  supported  in  private  institutiotta 
at  private  expense  (14  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure)*  and  lliai 
1,200  lire  supported  at  public  expense  in  public  institutiona.  Aa  if  lo3 
bel  iw  8,8  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  for  all  purptuMM  of  tlio 
twenty-three  institutions  caring  for  the  remaining  15«000  ohtldfOtt*  Ii 
oontributed  by  private  benevolenoe (7  percent,  of  the  total  oxpondtlof  )* 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  about  21  per  cent  of  the  expaote  ol  oarlog  lor 
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dependent  ohildren  in  this  city  is  borne  by  private  benevolence,  and  79 
per  cent,  by  the  city.  In  Philadelphia,  the  only  other  city  for  which 
the  statistics  are  available,  the  proportion  borne  by  private  benevolence 
is  97  per  cent.,  leaving  only  8  per  cent,  to  be  met  from  the  public  funds. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  before  referred  to,  shows  that  the  amount  received  by  these 
twenty-three*  children's  institutions  from  legacies,  donations,  voluntary 
contributions  and  interest  and  dividends  on '  investments  during  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1892,  was  less  than  half  the  amount  expended  by 
the  same  institutions  during  the  same  period  upon  buildings  and  im- 
provements; that  it  was  but  one-fifth  more  than  the  amount  expended  in 
cancellation  of  indebtedness  upon  real  estate;  and  that  a  sum  equal  to 
more  than  half  of  the  income  from  private  sources  was  placed  in  perma- 
nent investments;  the  total  receipts  from  private  sources  being  only  29 
per  cent,  of  the  exi>enditures  for  other  purposes  than  maintenance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proportion  between  the  receipts  from  private 
sources  of  these  twenty-three  institutions  and  their  total  expenditures  for 
all  purposes  is  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year,  for  in  1892  the  receipts 
from  private  sources  equaled  8.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures;  in 
1891,  9.1  per  cent,  in  1890,  8.8  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  income  from  private  sources,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  by  no  means  the  same  among  the  various  institutions.  Eight  of  these 
twenty-three  institutions  were  founded  prior  to  1860,  t.  e.,  before  the 
era  of  special  legislation  for  mandatory  per  capita  payments,  and  of  the 
total  amount  received  by  the  twenty-three  institutions  from  private 
sources  in  1892,  these  eight  institutions  received  $181,520,  or  77  per 
cent.  Of  this  amount  $42,985  was  received  as  interest  or  dividends  on 
investments.  Of  the  remaining  3138,535,  three  institutions  which  en- 
gage also  in  benevolent  work  of  a  more  general  nature  received  $121,077. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  institution,  which  received  from  the  city  nearly 
$250,000  in  1892,  received  from  private  sources  less  than  $500,  and  in 
case  of  twelve  institutions  the  receipts  from  private  sources  were  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures. 

It  is  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  that  the  total  amount  received  from  parents  for  the 
support  of  children  during  1892  was  $7,773.  Comparing  this  with  the 
total  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  we  perceive  that  it 
is  ¥98  of  the  whole  amount,  or  an  average  of  about  50  cents  per  year 
for  each  child.  The  contributions  from  private  benevolence  and  the 
payments  by  parents  are  so  inconsiderable  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
these  private  institutions  are  practically  supported  by  public  funds. 

*  Although  25  institutions  for  dependent  children  reoeive  per  capita  paymentB  from  the 
city,  the  ttatistics  given  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  paper  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  do  not  include  the  reports  of  the  Ladles'  Deborah  Nursery  or  St. 
Ann's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  for  which  no  returns  are  given  in  the  Report  fbr  1892. 


This  IB  perhApa  the  mofii  %'itAl  point  of  tbe  whole  problem.  Bt 
present  legiedjiiiou  oil  power  of  diBcharge  of  cbildreD,  either  indiciallT 
committed  or  formally  surrendered  by  parenta,  is  vested  in  the  manngtiv 
of  the  inHtitiitions,  on  tbo  groand  that  only  those  who  ure  in  cla«c  ahiI 
daily  oontiiot  with  a  child  can  decidt)  when  he  ia  so  far  reformed  thai  ba 
may  be  aafely  diacharged  with  a  view  to  his  future  moral  well-bdng. 

The  caus4>8  of  permaneut  commitment  are  very  elwarly  ataied  by  the 
President  of  the  Now  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cmel^  lo 
Children  to  be  these  :  (ft)  destituiioD,  (b)  ill -treat  men  t»  (c)  delinciiiency. 
It  IB  important  to  romMmVier  that  only  the  laat  of  theae  CAUaea — 
L  €,,  delinquency — carries  with  it  any  auggestion  of  rfiron^daimj  on  tha 
part  of  the  chihl,  any  anggeation  of  a  need  of  reformation.  We  moat 
alao  bear  in  mind  the  very  large  number  of  children  reoeived  by  the  ten 
inatJtutioLis  without  judicial  commitment^  inclndingeach  yenrmore  thnn 
a  ttiouBAUd  foundlings  and  infanta. 

It  would  aeem  that  the  sooner  parenta  of  ehihtn^ii  committed  or  aof^ 
rendered  by  reason  of  destitution  only  are  enabled  again  to  take  oltafge 
of  these  children,  the  better  for  oil  concerned— for  the  parenta,  for  Iba 
children,  for  the  tax-payera.  In  considering  the  discharge  of  theae 
chililren  there  is  no  tjuestion  of  reformation. 

It  seoms  evideutf  too,  that  children  whose  parenta  are  vicious,  or  hare 
withheld  proper  food  or  shelter  from  them,  or  have  utilized  them  in  or 
exposed  them  to  illegal  practiceSf  sbould  in  most  coses  nerer  be  returned 
to  snch  parents. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  considered  the  ohildren  committed  for  dalto* 
quency.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  been  tmable  lo  obtain  any  atajialira 
AS  to  the  number  of  children  committed*  retpeottvely,  lordealiiQtuyii  and 
i]l*treatiueut  8uch  statistics  would  be  of  great  aaaistanoe  in  arrivion 
at  a  clear  uuderstauding  of  the  problem*  The  nnmber  committed  for 
JQveiiile  delinquency  during  the  year  ending  October  31^  IHSiSy  is 
stated  in  tbe  report  of  the  Board  of  Police  Justices  to  bo  210,  i.  c,  f 
|ier  cent,  of  the  whole  number  committed.  In  Iheae  caaea  there  ia  some 
foroe  in  the  argument  that  only  those  in  personal  and  daily  contact 
with  them  (not  the  managers,  of  conrae,  who  must  get  their  informa* 
tion  at  second-hand,  but  the  supetintendenta,  matrons  and  teaohara)  oan 
judge  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  child.  We  mnst  remember*  bow* 
ever,  that  the  oooduct  of  a  chihi  under  the  oonditions  of  inaHtQlknal 
life  may  give  litUe  indication  of  what  ita  conduct  would  be  in  tbe  o«t* 
side  world.  There  is,  too,  a  oonaiderablo  difleranoe  in  the  afi«i^ 
period  of  detention  of  child rtui  of  this  elaaa  in  Tariona  inatitntioiMb 
Mr.  E.  M.  Carpenter,  Superintendent  of  thtt  New  York  Javaoila 
Aaylnm,  who  has  had  many  yeara  of  experience  with  way  waul 
childreBf  aialea  that  in  his  opinion  two  yeara  ia  the  avenge  period 
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required  for  the  reformation  of  delinquent  children.  In  other  institu- 
tions receiving  the  same  class  of  children  the  average  period  of  detention 
is  considerably  longer,  as  is  shown  by  the  proportion  between  the 
number  supported  and  the  number  discharged  per  year. 

In  one  institution  which  receives  children  committed  for  destitution, 
ill-treatment  and  delinquency,  and  also  children  surrendered  by 
parents,  there  were  on  October  1,  1892 : 

269  children  who  had  been  in  the  institution    4  years 


196 
81 
73 


22 

7 
5 

2 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Tho  argument  for  vesting  the  i)Ower  of  discharge  in  the  managers  of 
the  institutions  can  apply,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  to  only  6  per 
cent,  of  the  children  judicially  committed,  and  has  little  or  no  application 
to  the  large  number  of  children  received  without  judicial  commitment. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be  grave  objections  to  vesting  the 
power  of  discharge  of  all  children,  whether  delinquent  or  otherwise, 
solely  in  the  managers,  under  the  present  conditions  in  regard  to  per 
capita  payments. 

Is  not  any  system  unwise  which  compels  managers  of  an  institu- 
tion to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  upon  matters  in  which  they  are  interested 
as  a  corporation  ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  position  into  which  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  are  forced  whenever  they  consider  the  discharge  of 
a  child.  Individually  they  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose,  but  as  a  cor- 
poration they  have  a  financial  interest  in  admitting  as  many  children  as 
possible  and  in  detaining  them  as  long  as  possible,  and  as  managers, 
they  are  relieved  from  the  financial  pressure,  t.  e.y  the  necessity  of  giving 
or  soliciting  contributions,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  children  received  and  the  increase  of  the  average  period  of 
their  detention.  We  cannot  make  this  more  clear  than  by  quoting  from  a 
recent  report  of  one  of  these  institutions.  After  stating  that  the  receipts 
from  the  city,  together  with  a  small  income  from  invested  funds  ($3,472 
in  1892),  now  cover  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  institution,  including 
the  expenses  of  a  Western  agency  costing  over  $7,000  per  year,  the  report 
says  :  'VUntil  the  capacity  of  the  Asylum  was  materially  increased,  an 
annual  deficit  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  had  to  be  covered  by  ap- 
peals to  private  contributors." 

If  it  could  be  conclusively  proven  that  the  discharge  of  every  indi- 
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tMu&I  chilti,  from  1851  to  the  present  nmo,  had  heoti  deeidcMl  sololjr  an 
its  owD  merita,  tbe  various  interests  of  tbeinstitutioa  being  in  every  case 
eutirelj  disregardel,  still  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  a  Byatem  it  tuiwifle 
whicb  ploA^es  manaf^'ern  in  a  position  so  open  to  criticism  and  Hfmnnif 
that  in  tbe  future  all  mnnagers  will  be  aide  on  all  oecaaiona  to  dinrafud 
all  interesta  exoept  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  child  under  consideration. 

We  say  all  managers  and  upon  all  occaJBioDs,  for  in  caae  of  cbiklrto 
committed  by  raigistrate-4  or  legally  surrendered  by  their  piu-enta  thoro 
is,  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  camniitmeut,  abstdut^'ly  no  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  managers.  Whatever  may  have  lieen  tlie  cir* 
onmstances  of  the  original  commitment  or  surrender,  even  thongh  ii 
may  have  been  the  hasty  act  of  an  angry  parents  or  prompted  by  the 
jealoQsy  or  selfisbneBs  of  a  8tep*parent»  or  based  upon  evidence  after* 
ward"^  foand  unrelinlile,  or  whatever  altered  conditions  may  bavo  subee- 
ijuently  arisen,  a  deserting  parent  returning  to  take  up  bis  re«poi)fltbili- 
ties,  a  siok  piireot  recoveriog  strength,  unexpected  financial  oaaiatsaoe 
being  received,  lo»t  relatives  being  foand,  or  any  other  ciretirtuitAtieQa 
whatever,  making  the  discharge  of  a  child  ever  so  desirable,  it  roata  mhmsh 
Iniely  within  tbe  power  of  the  managers  to  retaiJi  the  comtuiiied  eluld 
during  its  whole  miuoritj,  /.  e,^  girln  until  eighteen  and  lioyn  until 
twenty -one,*  and  tbo  child  legally  surrendered  l>y  its  perente  for  the  fnU 
period  agrocd  upon  by  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  whether  it  be  for 
minority  or  for  a  shorter  period.  A  writ  of  haheoi  corpHu  can  bring  Uie 
child  into  court,  but  the  judge,  aeeording  to  present  legislation  Mid 
decisions,  has  absolutely  no  choice  bat  to  return  the  child  to  the  ioell* 
tution,  provided  the  commitment  is  regalar  upon  its  face.  It  eerli^J^ 
8e«>mfl  that  some  pro  vision  should  be  made  whereby  a  child  should  I  e 
discharged  at  aoy  time  when  the  facts  of  the  cjuio  warnuit  s^ch  die- 
charge. 

We  have  thus  far  srpoken  principally  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
preaent  system  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  Tliis 
does  not  indicate  that  we  regard  this  feature  of  the  syati'm  as  the  moel 
important.  TJiera  are  other  and  more  serious  evils  to  bo  avoided.  The 
unwise  admission  of  children  means  pauperized  pareuta;  thf?ir  nnniae 
detention,  institution i zed  children.  We  need  not  undertake  to  prove 
the  poasibility  of  iostitutionhdng  children.  Any  one  who  reada  the  pt9^ 
ceedingB  of  this  Conference  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impreesed  by  th# 
almost  unanimous  recognition  of  tliis  possibility.  It  haa  lieen  elaled 
here  that  a  child  in  a  well -regulated  family  is  at  least  ^n?  yci 
iu  experience  than  one  of  the  sftme  age  in  an  institution. 

It  must  be  noteil  that  only  867  children  were  placetl  out  by  ado 
or  indenture  by  these  twenty-three  institntions  during  18^2  ("388 
ibeee  being  eent  out  from  one  institution).    From  nine  inatitutioiia  i 

*  JUtbongli  lbs  '*  g«D«ml  k«i«UiUoo  **  iii«tittiUooj  do  aol  roc«it«  ]^iii«at  from  ti*  dty 
for  e%U*lrB&  «fter  liuf  nadi  III*  ^«  of  tlxtvea. 
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children  weie  adopted,  indentured  or  placed  out  in  families  or  sent  out 
of  the  State  during  the  year. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  fully  appreciates  the  immense 
amount  of  time  and  careful  consideration  given  to  the  care  of  the 
dependent  children  of  the  city  by  the  managers  of  these  various  insti- 
tutions. The  very  fact  that  honored,  benevolent  and  public-spirited 
citizens  are  willing  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  this  work 
and  to  make  so  many  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  renders  it  doubly  im- 
portant that  the  scientific  improvement  of  methods  should  keep  pace 
with  increased  devotion  of  time,  energy  and  means,  and  that  our 
methods  should  continually  be  revised,  not  only  in  the  light  of  our  own 
experience,  but  of  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Association  has  always  urged  the  removal  of  children  from  insti- 
tutions to  families  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  believes  that  a  certain  number 
of  institutions  (preferably  small  institutions  in  the  country)  will  always 
be  necessary  as  receiving  and  distributing  stations,  but  for  children  who 
are  not  distinctly  delinquent  it  holds  that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  family  homes,  preferably  in  the  country, 
should  and  can  be  provided  for  all  dependent  children  who  are  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  by  adoption  or  other  agreement,  if  possible,  by  pay- 
ment for  board,  if  necessary.  For  such  children,  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic supervision  is  very  essential.  Ample  support  for  this  position 
will  be  found  in  the  placing-out  and  boarding-out  systems  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Australia,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  our  own  State  and  city. 

SUHMABY. 

The  features  of  the  present  system,  which  appear  to  be  open  to 
criticism,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  The  admission  of  children  to  institutions  supported  at  public 
expense  upon  the  surrender  of  parents,  without  judicial  investigation^ 
tending  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  children  and  the  pauperiz-- 
ing  of  parents. 

n.  The  indiscriminate  differentiation  in  the  rates  of  payment  for 
children  of  the  same  class,  without  reference  to  the  actual  or  proper 
cost  of  maintenance. 

TTI.  The  lack  of  regulations  limiting  the  liability  of  the  city  to  the 
various  institutions. 

rV.  The  absence  of  legal  provisions  requiring  the  verification  of 
bills  for  children  charged  upon  the  city. 

V.  The  lack  of  all  supervision  by  the  city  over  the  expenditures  of 
institutions  to  which  city  moneys  are  paid;  the  result  being  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  institutions  receive  more  money  from  the  city 
than  they  expend  for  *' maintenance,*'  using  this  term  in  its  broadest 
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senfie  to  inolude  all  espemes,  ezoepi  for  "indebiodiMW  upon  real 
estate/'  **  buildmga  and  improyementa  "  and  "  for  InTeatnuenta.** 

YL  The  disooturagement  of  prirate  benerolenoe  hj  plaoiiig  the 
burden  of  maintenanoe  ao  largely  upon  the  eitj. 

YH.  The  Testing  in  the  managers  of  inatitiitioiia  of  the  sole  power  to 
discharge  children,  thus  compelling  them  to  sit  as  judges  upon  qoea* 
tions  in  vhioh  the  institution  haa  a  peounlaiy  Interest* 

Yin.  The  direct  inducement  ofliared  by  the  present  s;ystem  of  ptr 
ag»Ua  paymenta  to  retain  children  in  institutions  as  long  as  possible, 
thereby  increasing  the  burden  of  the  dty  and  **  institutioniiring  **  the 

IX.  The  absence  of  all  prorinona  for  reriewing  tho  daeisioiia  of 
managers  in  regard  to  the  diacharge  of  children,  even  In  SKoeptional 
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sense  to  include  all  expenses,  except  for  ''indebtedness  upon  real 
estate,"  ''  buildings  and  improvements  *'  and  ''for  investments." 

VI.  The  discouragement  of  private  benevolence  by  placing  the 
burden  of  maintenance  so  largely  upon  the  city. 

Vn.  The  vesting  in  the  managers  of  institutions  of  the  sole  power  to 
discharge  children,  thus  compelling  them  to  sit  as  judges  upon  ques- 
tions in  which  the  institution  has  a  pecuniary  interest. 

Yin.  The  direct  inducement  offered  by  the  present  system  of  per 
capita  payments  to  retain  children  in  institutions  as  long  as  possible, 
thereby  increasing  the  burden  of  the  city  and  "  institutionizing  "  the 
children. 

IX.  The  absence  of  all  provisions  for  reviewing  the  decisions  of 
managers  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  children,  even  in  exceptional 
cases. 
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PRBSIDBNT. 
PBOF.  GHABLES  F.  GHANBLEB. 

VICB-PRBSIDBNT. 
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8BCRBTARY. 
MB.  HOMEB  FOLKS. 
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36th  St 
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Dr.  K.  H.  Derby.  9  W,  35lb  St 
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Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge.  262  Madison  At«. 
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Mrs.  d'Oremienlx.  109  E.  3Ut  St 
Dr.  Wm,  R  Draper,  19  K  47th  St 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eiiton.  2  E.  29th  St 
Dr.  Cyms  Edson,  54  W.  l^th  St 
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Mr.  Alfred  Ely,  175  Second  Ave. 
Mr.  Kichard  H.  Ewart.  115  Franklin  St 
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way. 
Mr.  James  B.  Ford,  507  Fifth  Ava. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  George  B.  Fowler.  11  W.  i&Oi  8t 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddinga,  Colmiilill 

College. 
Mr.   William    Irwin   Gilhooly^   Tainpl* 
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Mrs.  F.  G.  Goddard,  10  W.  33d  84 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Glaaafotd.  56  W.  SIM  8t 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin.  36  W.  10th  St. 
Mrs.  K  L.  Godkin,  36  W.  10th  8t 
Mr.  James  J.  Gtxjdwiii,  45  E.  34Ui  ] 
Mrs.  Wm.  Preston  Griffin.  208  B. 
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Miss  Louise  Griawold.  9  W.  9th  8L 
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Mrs.    Alexander    Hamilton,    Irrington, 

Mr.  J.  Noble  Hayes,  120  Bioadway. 

Mrs*  H.  Hemnan,  59  W.  56th  St. 
Hod,  Abram  S,  Hewitt,  9  Lexington  Ave. 
Dr.  John  H,  Hinton,  41  W,  32d  St 
Dr.  Charles  Hitchcock,  57  West  36th  St. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hoheon,  1820  K  St,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 
Mr.  CharleB  BusseLl  Hone,  Bd  Wall  St 
Miss  E.  H.  Hoppin,  32  W.  21st  St 
Mrs.  Arnold  Hagiae,  1741  Rhode  Ifiland 

Are.,  Washington,  B.  C. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland,  14  W.  9th  St 
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Mrs,  Kichard  ^L  Hunt,  2  Washington  Sq. 
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Mr.  Wm.  M.  Ivina,  34  Nosjiau  St 
Dr.  A.  Jaoobi,  110  W.  34th  St 
Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  lOO  E.  58th  St. 
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Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  197  Madison  Ave, 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Jonefi,  21  E.  11th  St 
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FranoiB  P.   Kianioutt    M.   D.,   42  W. 
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Bev.    John    W.    Kramer,    Bath  Beaoh, 

L.I. 
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Mrs.    Herman    Stewart    La    Boy,    M 
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Kr.  Alfred  Pell,  U  E.  36th  St 

Mr,  Henry  E.  Pellew,  Katoimh,  N.  Y* 

*MiM  Eliza  P.  Perkins,  North  WnAhing- 
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Mr.  Alexander  Proadfit,  Union  Club. 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Pyne.  34  E.  36th  St 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Randall,  48  Exchange  PL 
Dr.  Aimee  J,  Raymond,  116  E.  30th  St 
Miaa  Emily  Redmond,  6  Washington  Bq, 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Rice,  Jr..  55  W.  33d  St. 
Mw,  William  B.  Rice,  17  W.  16th  St 
Mr.  George  L.  Rives.  32  Naaean  St 
Mr.  J.  H.  Robb,  23  Park  Ave. 
Ur.  Chandler  Bobbins.  116  W.  2lBt  St 
MiBS  H.  L.  Bobbins.  116  West  2lfit  St 
Dr.  Jane  E.  Rohbina,  95  Rirington  St 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robineon,  24  Waiihington  Sq, 
Mr.  Livingston  Roe,  139  W.  47th  St 
Mrs.  Hilbome  L.  Rooaevelt,  62  E.  34th 

St 
Mr,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  422  Madison 

Ave, 
Mta.  Theodore  BooieTslt,  422  Madison 

Ato. 
Dr,  J.  West  BooseTslt  32  East  31at  8t 
Mr.  Friuicis  M,  Roeer.  29  W.  17th  St 
MiM  £,  £.  RoftseU,  126  W.  13th  St 
Mrs.  F.  Le  Roy  Stitterlee,  21  W.  19th  St 
Miss  Ellen  Sanford.  36  W.  59th  St 
Mn.  Wm.  H.  Schieffelin,  242  E*  15th  St 
Hon.  Oil  Sohnn^  Pooftnitco  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Miss  LoaiM  Lee  Schnyler.  106  £.  22d  8t 
Miss  Georglna  Schuyler.  10$  £.  99d  at 
Mr.    Philip    Sohnylerp    IB  Washington 

Mrs.  James  A.  Scrymser,  107  E.  2l8t  St 
Mi.  Arthur  Q,  Sedgwick,  8  K  10th  St 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  SeHgman,  15  BroAd  81 

Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  12  W.  SSili  St. 

Mr.  Gardiner  Shermsoi,  214  West  End 

Ave. 
Mn.   Wm.   Donglas  Sloane,   642    Fil^i 

Ave. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Smith,  37  Fifth  Avs^ 
Airs.  Frank  Sollivan  Smith,  160  W.  Smk 

St 

Mr,  Jm.  H.  Smith.  58  W.  25tli  St        

Dr.  Stephen  Smith.  574  Madison  At 
Mr.  Henry  Spragno.  146  Bro«dwi(y. 
Dr.  M.  Allen  StArr,  22  W.  4Stli  St 
Miss  Alice  Sterne,  141  W.  llStk  81 
Mn.  A.  J.  A.  SUrling,  Bos  717,  F 

field,  K  J. 
Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  69  Wall  ] 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone,  150  W.  59th  BL 
Mrs,  J.  B.  Trevor,  Yonkcra.  N.  Y. 
Dr,  W.  G.  Thompson,  49  E.  30th  St 
Miss  Phujbe  Anns  Thome,  558  MsaiMA 

Ave. 
Mrs.  Merritt  Tnmble,  59  £.  35tli  9L 
Mrs.  Lncius    TuckemiAn,    1600    I   8li» 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Miss  Emily  TiickennAn,1600  I  8t,Wfti^ 

ington,  D.  C. 
Miss  S.  M.  Van  Amringe,  106  R.  WHk 

St 
Mrs.  John  A.  Vandeipoel,  294  IfadiMn 

Ave. 
Prof.  Wm,  R.  Ware,  Colnmbia  OoUig^ 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Weir,  37  W.  33d  St 
Mr.  Richard  W.  G.  WelUng.  2  Wall  8t 
Bin.  John  Walht  58  2,  35tb  St 
Dr.  George  G.  Wbodook^  75  Fatk  Ava. 
Mr.  Alfred  T.  Whito,  130  Water  81. 
Mr.  Bdkche  McE.  Wbitlook.  49  WaU  I 
Mr.  Horace  White,  51  K  56lh  8t 
Mn.  Frederiok  W.  Whiiri4ga.  16  E.  Hit 

St 
Dr.  H.  a  Wimaois,  06  W,  0401 81 
Mr.  Biohaid  H.  WUliams,  U  W.  i$th  81 
Rev.  Theodora  0.  Wiltiajna,  Parii  Ava 

HoCaL 
Mrs,  Theodora  CL  WlUiama,  IWk  Am 

Hotel. 
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Mr.  Oharles  F.  Wingate,  119  Pearl  Si. 
Mr.  Bnohanan  Winthrop,  279  Fifth  Ats. 
Mi88  Josephine  Wiener,  18  W.  12th  Si. 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Worihen,  63  Bleeoker  St. 
Dr.  W.  Gin  Wylie,  40  W.  40th  St 
Mrs.  G.  Wynkoop,  128  Madison  Ave. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Engrland, 

Mr.  0.  B.  P.  Bosanqnet,    Bock  Hall, 

Alnwick. 
Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  Crickhowell,  South 

Wales. 
Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  138  HaTerstock  Hill, 

London,  N.  W. 
Lieut -Gen'l  Gardiner,  Cromwell  Boad, 

S.  Kensington. 
Mr.  Alsager  Hay  Hill,  Athenssum  Club, 

London,  8.  W. 
Miss  F.  Dayenport  Hill,  26  Belsize  Aye., 

London,  N.  W. 
Miss  OotayiaHill,  190  Mary lebone  Boad, 

London,  N.  W. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Baronet,  Loton 

Park,  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  15  Buckingham  Street, 

Adelphi,  London,  W.  C 
Mr.  A.  J.  8.  Maddison,  32  Charing  Cross, 

London. 
Mr.  William  Bathbone,  M.  P.,   Green 

Bank,  Liyerpool. 
Miss  Louisa  Twining,  Glenyille,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

France. 

Mme.  Pape  Carpantier,  Paris. 
M.A.Caubert,  « 

M.   F.  Marbeau,  *' 


Miss  Anna  PierrepontMcIlyaine,  1  Bue 
G5the,  Ayenue  Marceau,  Paris. 


Germany. 

Fran  Walter  Simons,  Elberfeld. 

Scotland. 

Dr.  A.  Campbell  Clark,  Glasgow. 

United  States. 

Bir.  Edward  Blatchford,  375  La  Salle 
Aye.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Mi.  George  W.  Cable,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  Galesburg,  Bl. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  John  Glenn,  " 

Mr.  Gheorge  S.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland,  Newx>ort,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Boston,  Masa 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

CoL  Geo.  K  Waring,  Newport,  B.  L 

Miss  Wormeley,  Newport,  B.  L 
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The  Prealdent  «id  8«:ret»ry  of  *ll  ViaUlng  Oommlttao*  uro  ta^ffid^  m«mb««  of  tit« 
*i^  &r«  entitled  to  roto  it  an 7  of  It*  reguUr  meetlnga. 
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Mn.  J.  A.  Lintner,  FresH,  62  Jay  St, 

Albany. 
Mn.  Montgomoiy  Throop»    Vie9'Pres*t^ 

186  Stftte  St.  Albftny. 
liias  J.  A.  L&Q»ing,  ikcY  140  Washing. 

ton  Ave.*  Albuiy. 
Mw.  A.  V.  Clapp. 
MtBs  E.   A,  Demptey,  2e  Soulb  Hawk 

St,  Albany. 
Hra.    Wm.  L.   Ld&roed,  296  SUie  St, 

Alb&oy. 
Mra.  George  D.   Miller,    125  State  St, 

Albany. 
Mrs.   Gfirtnido    PmyQ,  138    State    St, 

Albany, 
Mrs.  Bleeeker  Bandera,  21  Washington 

Are.,  Albany. 

AJte^any  Cuimty. 

lira.  Wtn.  Folwell  Jones,  Pres't,  Walls- 

Tillc. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Arnold,  Sec'y,  Angelioa. 
MiB.  Robert  S.  Armatrocig,  Cuba. 
Mra.  Edgar  W.  Chamberlain,  Belmont. 
Mrs.  Sarah  d '  Autre m  on t  Angelica. 
Misa  Mary  d*Aiitremout         '* 
Mim  Sarah  Hart,  " 

Mn.  Mary  Saunden,  Belfast. 
Mn.  Sarah  S,  S«ott  Angelica. 
Mrs,  Frank  8.  Smith,       *• 
Mr.  Thofi.  C.  Thornton,    " 
Misa  Emma  Whitmore,     ** 

Broeme  Coanty. 

Mr.    Charlaa    a    Hall,    FrtsX    Bing* 

bamton. 
ReT.    John     MoVey,     Ut     Vic^PntX 

Bingham  ton. 
Bew.  Samael  Dnnham,    2d   VU9-Pre»X 

Bingham  ion. 
Mr.  B,    B,    Lockwood,    8t<fif  d  TWoj*, 

Bingham  ton. 


Mn.  J.  H,  Barnes,  Bingham  too. 

Misa  Julia  C.  Buab, 

Mn.  tt  H,  Crary. 

Mn,  James  W.  Doubleday*  *• 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely, 

Mra.  Charles  S.  Hall,  •• 

Gen.  E.  F.  Jones,  *• 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Lererutt,  " 

Mr.  A.  H,  La  Monte.  •• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaa.  Middlabrook.  BiSf^ 

hamton. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Richarda,       Bingh 
Mr.  Julius  E.  Rogen,  ** 

Miss  Emily  C.  Smith*  ** 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Stillwell,  '• 

Mn,  A,  L.  Webat^r, 

Cattarttu|yni»  County- 

Hon.  H.  G.  Button,  Prt^U  Mfteliiai. 
Mn.  L.  E.  Adams,  S€4?%  Pranldjiitina 
Mn.  Luella  Ashley,  Ass't  Sec'^^  ] 
Mr,  George  C.  Babcock,  Penia. 
Mn.  T.  J.  BiRsell,  Olean. 
Mn.  £.  A.  Bush,  Machiaa. 
Han.  A.  G.  Dow,  Randolph. 
Bar.  J.  M  Field,  Machiaa. 
Clafenoa  King,  M.  D.,  Maohiaa. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Sexton.  PrankUnTiUe. 
Mr.  Eben  Sibley,  Napoli. 
Dr.  Walker,  Franklinnlle. 
Mr.  A.  Ward.  EllicoUriUe. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Portrilla. 
Mr.  Joel  Wilson,  Sandnaky. 
Mn.  MeUnda  WUtaie,  Yorkahl^l 

Chautaii4|iia  Coanty. 

Mn.  Gaotga  W,  Pattanon,  PruX  W«l- 

flald. 
Mrs.  R.  a  Wright,  *Sec'y,  WaatMd. 
Mrs.  Eva  Bly,  ^layTUla. 
MfH.  Wm.  Bookala? er,  Dunkirk. 
Mn.  Myron  T.  Dana,  Fradonia. 
Mrm.  Bobart  Groaa^  ** 

Mn.  Eimberly,  Mayvilla. 
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Mrs.  Larmonth,  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Owen,  Dewittyille. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Plumb,  Westfield. 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Skinner.         ** 

Mrs.  Walter  Sessions,  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Tew,  ** 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Webster,  Fredonia. 

Advisory  Members. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Manrin,  Jamestown. 
Hon.  Daniel  Sherman,  Forestyille, 
Dr.  Thoe.  D.  Strong,  Westfield. 

Chemongr  Coontj. 

Dr.  William  0.  Wey,    Prea%   Elmiia. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hall,  See%  ** 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Armitage,  ** 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barney,  " 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Bates,  «< 

Mr.  D.  W.  0.  Gnrtis,  Horseheads. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  0.  Curtis, 

BIrs.  Frederic  Hall,  Elmira. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Hull,  " 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Lnqneer,  '* 

Mrs.  G.  H.  McKnight, 

Miss  Helen  A.  Payne,  « 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Pratt,  '* 

Mrs.  C.  Preswick,  " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Sackett,  « 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Staart,  «< 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Shoemaker,  ** 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Tompkins,  *< 

Miss  Josepha  Tyler,  " 

Dr.  Theron  A.  Wales,  «* 

Mr.  James  L.  Woods,  ** 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Woodward,  " 

Mrs.  K  C.  Wright,  " 

Mrs.  Arcalaons  Wycko£f,      " 

Chenango  County. 

Mrs.  Jane  Bradner,         Norwich. 

Mrs.  David  Follett,  " 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Ghiemsey,  ** 

Hon.  Daniel  M.  Holmes,  ** 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Marqnis,  « 
Mrs.  John  Mitchell, 

Dr.  Ormsbee,  « 
Dr.  T.  G.  Packer,  Smyrna. 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Prindle,  Norwich. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Stanton,  «* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stoddart, 

Colombia  County* 

Mrs.  Maroia  C.  Powell,  PresX  Ghent 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Percy,    Vice-Pre8%  Chat- 
ham. 
Birs.  Charles  H.  Bell,  8ec*y,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  A.  M  Angell,  Ghent 
Miss  H.  M  Angell,     « 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  L  A.  Fish,  Chatham. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Moflbt,  Hudson. 
Mr.  Samuel  Moffat,  *< 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Percy,  Chatham. 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent 
Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Chatham. 

Cortliind  County. 

Bey.   G.  H.  Brigham,  PresX  Cortland. 

Miss  E.  V.  Stephens,  Vice-PresX    " 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crane,  Sec^y,  Homer. 

Mi.  H.  S.  Brookway,  « 

Hon.  W.  H.  Clark,  Cortland. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Fletcher,        *< 

Mrs.  Fanny  Keese,  *' 

Mrs.  C.  Hitchcock,  Homer. 

BeT.  J.  L.  Robertson,     Cortland. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Robinson,  ** 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shankland,  '* 

Miss  £.  Stephens,  *< 

Mr.  E.  D.  Webb,  " 

Delaware  County. 

Rev.  Arthur  Browne  Livermore,  PreaX 

Delhi. 
Miss  Eatherine  Foote,  8ec*y,  Delhi. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shepard,  ** 

Mr.  John  Sherwood,  " 

Dutohesfi  County. 

Miss  Mary  Macomber,  PreaH,  Millbrook. 
Mr.  Richard  H.    Mitchell,   5ecV>   Oak 

Summit 
Miss  Helen  Boice,  Millbrook. 
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Hr.  and  Mrs.  Fnuik  Gjurpenier,  Sonih 

Millbrook. 
Mr.  Jdo»  W.  Cham  plain,  Millbrook, 
BeY.  J.  K  Lyall,  Sontli  MiUbraok. 
Mrt.  J.  E,  Lyall.       •* 
Hn.  Eichard  U.  Mitchell  Oak  Stimmit 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Swift,  Millbrook. 

Mr.  GurdoD  Swifts 
Mrs,  Cfurdon  Swift,  ** 

Mr.  and  Mw,  Enoch  Wilbor,    *' 

Erie  Cornitjr. 

iSm,  B«niitd  Biflow.  FnaH.  220  Fraok* 

lin  Bt,  Buffalo. 
Mra.    E.    B.     Alward,     nce-PreaX    63 

JohnsoD  Park*  Buffalo. 
Miss  Ada  KenyoD,  Stc'ij,  359  Prospect 

Aye.,  Buf&lo. 

OommUtu* 
Mrs.  G.  H.    Lewis,  656   SeTenth   Bt, 

Bnlfialo. 
Mrs.  Lester  Wheeler,  G23  Delaware  Ato., 

Buffalo. 
MiiisMuUigaD,  55  Johnson  Park^  Buffalo. 
Miss  Lathrop,  55  Johnson  Park,        ** 
Mn.  Bew&rd  Simons,  U7  Park  St,  '^ 

Advisory  CbmmUk€* 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sweeney,  SumncT  St.,  Buffalo. 
Mr.   Chas.   P.   Norton,   Erie  Co.  Bank 

Bhrg,  Buffalo. 
Mr*  Jottiah  Munro,  509  Delaware  Ave., 

Buffalo. 

Esifx  Caanljr. 

Mr»  Frank  Eoyoe,  PrtsX    Westport 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyon,  ine^Fre^i,     •• 

Mm.  Frank  Boyoe.  ike  if,  «• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Eddy, 

Mrs.  W.  G,  Hunter,  «• 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lee, 

Mr.  Itfid  Mrs.  L.  a  Kewell, 

Franklin  Coanty. 

Mrs.  Brown,  Malone. 
Mr.  Thomas  CantwelU  *' 

Mrs.  John  L  Gilbert,  ** 

Mrs.  Samuel  Qreeno,  ■* 

Mr.  A.  a  Hadley.  '• 


Mrs.  George    Hawkins,    Malcmci. 

Mrs.  C,  J.  Lawrence, 

Mr.  Mallon, 

Mr.  Henry  Miller, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Paddoek, 

Bev.  Charles  L  Terople, 

Falt«u  Countj. 

Mrs,  H.  A.  Pratt,  Pr^X  GlutemriU*. 
Mrs.  a    M.  BiirdicOi,    l«f    nct-FrmX 

Johnstown* 
Mrs.    Joseph    Thyne,    2d     Vk^i'rmX 

Johnstown. 
Mrs.  G.  W,  Hildreth,  S€e'y,  Glovennlti. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Walrad,  Treat,,  Johnstowm. 

sutcuTivB  ooiocrrrBK. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Cross,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  0.  G.  Alvord,  Gloversviliew 
Mr.  M.  A.  Fuller, 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander,  JohnstowiL 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Arery,     GloversviUe. 

BIrs.  A.  H.  Arery, 

Dr.  Eugene  Beach,  '  * 

Mrs.  Frank  Burton,  '* 

Mrs,  Eliza  Case,  JohnstowiL 

Bto.  E.  R.  ChurchiU.  GloTenTBlib 

Mrs.  M.  8.  Dewey,  •* 

Mrs.  liiehard  Evans,  Johnstown. 

Mrs.  M,  L  Fiillt^r,  GIoversTiUe. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Gr^tD,        '* 

Mm.  G.  W.  Hildreth, 

Mrs.  D.  MoKwen, 

MfB.  MaiioQ  Milk, 

Miss  Bella  Pierce, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Powell,  Jolmrtowa. 

Mr,  Aaron  Simmons,  QlorenviUa, 

Mrs,  W.  F.  Steele, 

Mrs,  G.  A,  Btreeter,  Johnstown* 

EeT.   and  Mrs.  Joseph   Thyne,  Jeliftt* 

town. 
Mrs.  James  M.  Wood,  GloTsrsTiU*. 
Mrs.  Catharine  Warner,  Johnilown. 


ilenmtm  Comity. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Moore,  /*r«jX  Le  Boy. 
Mrs.  O.  J. Griswold, VidPntX Btf 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tosier.  teV.  BstinJik 


stk 
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Mrs.  L.  Boyee,  Le  Boy. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Coohrane,  Le  Boy. 
Mrs.  Lonise  Hay  ward. 
Mrs.  George  Holden,  Batavia. 
Miss  Lnoy  Hoi  den,  ** 

Mrs.  H.  a  Hatchins,        ** 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Keeny,  Le  Boy. 
Mrs.  F.  Lord,  Batayia. 
Mrs.  Holden  Miller,  Batayia. 
Mrs.  Perry  Bandall,  Morganville. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Worihington,  Batayia. 

Oreene  Connty* 

Mr.  Wm.  Van  Orden,  PresX      CatskilL 
Mrs.  H.  Edgar  Selleok,  Vice-Pre8%  " 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Day,  Vic€-Pre8%  «• 

Mrs.  SamnelL.  Penfield,  See'y,  " 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Bonghton,  «« 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Day,  Jr.,  ** 

Mrs.  Orrin  Day,  ** 

Mrs.  Anna  Fitoh,  « 

Mrs.  John  A.  Griswold,  *' 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Henderson,  " 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Penfield,  *< 

Mrs.  Emily  Boggen,  ** 

Miss  Bachel  Salisbury,  <« 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Wey,  «« 

Herkimer  Connty. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Bnrrell,        Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Alonzo  H.  Greene,  ** 

Miss  A.  Loomis,  ** 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Petrie,  *' 

Mrs.  Fannie  Waterman,  Newport 

Kings  Connty. 

Mrs.   J.    S.   T.    Stranahan,    FreaX  269 

Union  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  2d  Vice-PresH,  30  First 

Place,  Brooklyn. 
Miss   Eliza   H.    Brown,  Oor.  8ec*y,  128 

Montague  St,  Brooklyn. 
*Mi8s  Dora  B.  Bobinson,  Bee.  8ec%  44 

Court  St,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.    Tunis    G.    Bergen,     Treaa,,   127 

Pierrepont  St,  Brooklyn. 


EXECUTITE  COMMUTES. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  ChairmarL 

Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Leffingwell. 

*Miss  Dora  B.  Bobinson. 

•Mrs.  D.  T.  Leverich. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Brown. 

Bey.  S.  H.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Price. 

OOMMTTEBIS  ON  GHILDBXN. 

IsL  OowfUy  Nursery  and  Home  for  DestU 

Me  CMdren,  in  iXerling  Place, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Perry,  Chairman,  30  First  PI. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Anderson,  564  Henry  St 
Mrs.  John  Yanderbilt^  Flatbush. 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Pierce,  153  Clinton  St 

2d.  Children  in  other  Institutions, 
Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,   Chairman,   127 

Pierrepont  St 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Dike,  194  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Cross,  101  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Coutts,  110  Hicks  St 
Mrs.   Thomas  W.  Bidsdale,   155  Gates 

Aye. 
Miss  Charlotte  Bradford,  175  Columbia 

Heights. 

OOMMITTEBS  ON  HOSFTFAIiS. 

1st  Wards  for  Women, 
Mrs.   James  B.  Brinsmade,   Chairman, 

166  Columbia  Heights. 
Mrs.    Gustayus    Brett,    187    Columbia 

Heights. 
Miss  White,  2  Pierrepont  PI. 
Miss  Packer,  2  Grace  Court. 
Mrs.  Henry  Sheldon,  124  Pierrepont  St 
Miss  McLean,  265  Henry  St 

2d.   WardsforMen.  ' 
Mrs.   Charles  C.  Price,  Chairman,  499a 

Monroe  St 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lewis,  125  Hicks  St 
Miss  Sarah  Coe,  125  Hicks  St 
Mrs.  E.  W.  McGuire,  445  Putnam  Aye. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Baylies,  418  Putnam  Aye. 


•  Deceased  1894. 


^^^^^^^^^^K           ^^^^^^^^^1 

^^             3d,  Asylum  for  Insam, 

LiTliiffitos  Conntj.       ^^ 

Mi9.  John  AikmAu,  Ctiairman,  198  Car- 

Bev. Cbarlee  Boynton,  Prgst^  Geu«a«aJ 

roll  8t 

MiM  £li£iibetb  Nortb,  ike%            "        | 

Mw.  H,  Strybing,  495  WafiblDgton  Ave. 

Mra.  B.  F.  Angel,                               -        J 

MiB8  Elizo  H,  Bkiwd.  138  Moutagno  St 

Bev.  J.  E.  Kittridge,                         *•       1 

*lilisB  Dora  B.  Bobinsoa,  U  Couft  SL 

Biiaa  MiuiLeod,                                  '^^m 

Mm  C.  A.  Silver,  20  Sidney  PL 

Mr.  Austin  Wadsworth,                    ^^H 

Mxa.  Job.  HA^lharat,  114  Remaen  St. 

Mra,  C.  F.  Wadaworth,                    ^^H 

Mm  E.  H,  MftoniDg,  64  Montftgne  St 

^^1 

Mrs.  Theo,  Dreir,  36  Monroe  PL 

Mi>nt^oiiierj  Goanty.             V 

Mi«,  Wm.  Jones,  109  Lefferto  VI 

Miaa  S.  Louise  BelU  ikc*y,  Amaierdaa,  1 

Miiia  Brftilford.  175  Columbia  Heigbla, 

Mra.  X  B.  Van  Denreer.                **           1 

Mr».  Henry  R.  Pierson.  170  Remsen  Bi 

Mra.  M,  A,  Trapnell,                     ••          J 

Miaa  !L  Bennett.                          •*         ■ 

4^  HospUai/ar  IneurMes, 

^M 

Mrs.   F.   H,    LeffingweU,    CTiaJrman,   85 

Hew  ¥ark  County.        ^H 

Jornlemon  SL 

(For  BelleTUe  and  other  PnbUc  Inilit^J 

Mrs.  Robert  Calder,  109  Clark  SL 

tiona.)                    JtM 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bentley,  409  ^IcBonongh  St 

^^H 

*Mrs,   G«o.  P.  Bradford,  175  Colombk 

omcwMM,                  ^^H 

Heigbtfl. 

Miaa  BoeaHe  BuUer.  Pru%  31  B,  Mfl 

Mth.  Cerqna,  572  Heurj  St 

St,                                                        ■ 

MiB.  A.  B.  Stone,  riee-P^rX   lao  Wj 

69tii  St                                             1 

Miae  G.  L.  Hoyt«   TVetuurer,  90  WiiM 

^^^L 

ington  Square*                                    ■ 

^P               1*L   Wardtf/or  WomerL 

Mra.  J.   R.   Couper.   St^f,  105  1,  MM 

•Mrs.  D.  T.  Leveriob,  Chairman,  76  Hioka 

St 

Mi«.  J,  G.  Wilbur,  544  Waabington  Are.     ' 

MIjw  BoaaUe  BuUer.  ObdnMn.       ^H 

Mrs.  Dr.  Omuaioii.  117  Elliott  PL 

Mra.  A.  B.  Stone.                              ^^M 

Miaa  Hoyt                                          ^^M 

Mr.  J*  H.  Cboate.                               ^^H 

M    Wards  for  Mm. 

Miaa  £.  V.  Clark.                             ^H 

Mr.    O«o.    H.    Piab^,    Chairman,    910 

Mrs.  a  8.  FkifobUd.                        ^H 

Tbioop  Ato. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Pr««ton  Griffin.               ^^M 

Mm  Bobert  Odder.  109  Clark  St 

Mi«.  Lydig  M.  Hoyt                         ^H 

Mra.  DftTid  Inring«  67  Hanoook  St 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Jonea.                              ^^| 

Miaa  McMabon*                                ^^^| 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Oakley.                           ^H 

1^^ 

^^UKm  H.  A.  EicbardsoQ,  520  Nostnmd 

MzB.  Wflliam  B.  Rioe.                     ^H 

^B       Ave. 

Mrs.  Stirling.                                   ^^M 

^^blrii.  Cbaa.  £.  Faller. 

Mra.  K.  P.  Wheeler.                        ^H 

^^^HCm  Gertrude  Palmer*  Manaion  Houae. 

Miia  Wianer.                                      ^^M 

^^nixa.  Joaepb  0.  Hendrix,  907  President 

Mr.  William  E.  Wortben.                ^H 

1              8L 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Wbeelock.                             J 

^^L                                                     *Deoeai 

ed  1894.                                                           J 
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Mr.  John  A.  MoKim. 
MzB.  F.  P.  Kinnicntt 
Mrs.  A.  UnderbilL 
MiBS  Emily  Schwab. 

BTAMDINO  OOMMITTBIS. 

Training  School  for  Nurses,  BeUevue  Bos- 
pUal,— Managers. 

Mm.   Wm.  Preston  Qriflan,  Fres%  208 

E.  15th  St 
Mrs.    Bobert   Huntington,    Vice-Preset, 

Bhinebeck. 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Osbom,  Secretary,  32  Park 

Ave. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Pinohot,  2  Ghrameroy 

Park. 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  O.  Taylor,  121  K  2l8t  St 
Mrs.  James  H.  Benedict,  14  E.  70th  St 
Mrs.  George  Montagne,  14  E.  S4th  St 
Mrs.  Peter  Hayden,  106  Fifth  Aye. 
Mrs.  Fred.  S.  Dennis,  542  Madison  Ays. 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Beid,  451  Madison  Aye. 
Mrs.  Goetohins,  52  W.  58th  St 
Miss  Fellowes,  38  W.  11th  St 
Miss  Cunningham,  109  E.  36th  St 

Medical  Wards,  BeUevue  HospUal. 

Mrs.  Edwards  Spenoer,  11  W.  16th  St     . 

Mrs.  StudweU.  140  W.  70th  St 

Mrs.  Oallaher,  80  E.  65th  St 

Mrs.  John  Wells,  52  E.  25th  St 

Miss  L  M  Kobb^  52  £.  25th  St 

Mrs.    Pfeiffer   {assistant    visitor),    2006 

Fifth  Aye. 
Mrs.  Furman,  49  W.  19th  St 
Miss  Madeleine  Smith,  17  W.  17th  St 

Surgical  Wards,  BeUevue  HospiiaL 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley,  Chairman,  10  W. 

10th  St 
Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  160  West 

59th  St 
Mrs.  Wm.  Starr  Dana,  17  W.  17th  St 
Miss  Sylyia  Livingston,  64  W.  39th  St 
Miss  Maria  B.  Miller,  58  W.  9th  St 
Mrs.  Horace  L  Fairchild,  56  W.  58th  St 
Mrs.  Carroll,  18  Washington  Sq. 


Miss  Hughes  {assistant  xHsitor),  426  E. 

26th  St 
Miss  Bunker,  24  E.  49th  St 
Miss  E.  Oakley,  10  W.  10th  St 
Miss  Mari^,  111  W.  43d  St 

Alcoholic  Wards, 

Mrs.  Stirling  {femaU  ceOs),  67  W.  38th 
St 

Pavilions  for  Insane. 

Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  Chairman,  76 
Park  Ave. 

Emergency  HospUaL 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Osbom,  32  Park  Ave. 
Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  St 
Mrs.  H.  B.  BaU,  42  W.  36th  St 
Mrs.  Davies,  22  E.  45th  St 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Parks,  28  W.  57th  St 

Oouvemeur  Hospital, 

Miss  E.  y.  Clark,  Chairman,  Clarendon 
HoteL 

Earhm  HospUaL 

Miss  McMahon,  The  Hanover,  2  E.  16th 
St 

Fordham  Hospitai, 
Miss  Emily  Schwab,  Morris  Heights. 

N.  r.  CUy  HospUal 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Jones,  Chairman,  21 K  11th  St 
Miss  Eleanor  Agnew,  3  W.  47th  St 

Almshouse,  BlackwetTs  Island. 

Biiss  Wisner,  Chairman,  18  W.  12th  St 
Miss  C.  B.  Townsend,  Flushing. 
Miss  Haven,  29  W.  11th  St 
Miss  Bichards,  126  E.  28th  St 
Mr.  C.  March,  25  Washington  Sq. 

Workhouse,  BtackvoeUCs  Island. 
Mrs.  Stirling,  Chairman,  67  W.  38th  St 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Kno  York  Oly  Asylums  for  the  Insarie  at 

Onolda  Couatr*           ^H 

Ward's    hland,   Blackn>eU*$  Island, 

Mrs.  Hngb  L.  H.  CUrk,  Hornet        ^H 

BaH's  lalund  and  CtrUral  Jslip, 

Mrs.  A.  B,  Cowles,                               ^^^1 

Dr.  G^rg«  G.  Wli6dook«  Chainnan,  75 

Mrs.  D.  P.  McHarg,                          ^H 

Park  Av«. 

Miss  Ehoda  Stereii*,                        ^H 

MiaaMafyWood*                              ^H 

HaH's  Jjtomi 

MifliEliiaYale,                                 ^H 

Mrs.  A.  Underbill*  987  Bladison  Art. 

^^1 

Onondaga  Counlj.          ^^H 

EcmcZolTj  Island  InstUuiiona. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bnrlingame,  Syraoitaa*        1 

Mrs.  £.  P.  Wbdeler,  Ckairmanr  Park  Ave. 
and  71tt  8t 

Mr.  Dbvis  Cossitt,  Onondagik  ^^H 
Dr.  Juliet  £.  Hanchetl,  SyzAOOM^   ^^| 

Misa  Arria  8.  Htintington,     •«         ^H 

ClbOdrmV  BofpOaU                             ' 

Mite  M.  0.  King,                              ^H 

Mrs.  Chjtrlea  B.  8adgwiek«     -•         ^H 

MiB.  Bobert  D,  BAilieff,  ^B  Inring  PI. 

^^H 

/VbM*'  BtmpUoL 

OnUrio  County.          ^^| 

Itts*  Bobert  D.  Btdliefir^  58  Irring  PL 

Mra.    Charles  C.  Saokett,  8ee%  CaaaaJI 

daigna.                                                  M 

/(t<ol  ^tyliflii* 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Sackett,  Oanandaigii^      1 

Hn.  A.  B.  8totie,  160  W,  59th  St 

Dr.  and  Mis.  John  H.  Jeirett,  Gansftifl 

daigna.                                              fl 

^^kwcid/  Omimmu  OH  Niw  T<^k  CUff  Train- 

Advis(^  Mmhtrs*                 ■ 

^^ing  Schod  for  Ifwrses,  Chariiy  HospUal. 

Mis.  8.  C.  Hart,  Canan daigna,          ^^| 

Mrs.  Frederic  Bhinelander  Jooea,  Chair- 

Mrs,  L  B.  ^rnith.                               ^^^ 

Miss  BoBslie  Boiler. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairchild. 

anuig«  Coonly.          ^^m 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Ghoaie. 

(  HtJ2of« /or  O^  and  Ibtm  qf  ilM^^H 

Mr.  ETeretl  P.  Wheeler. 

I^^^^H 

Br.  £.  H.  Borst,          Kevlraiflw^^l 

^^L                             If^rm. 

Mn.  J.  N.  Diokey,  Ste'y,  •*  ■ 
Mrs.  Grant  Edgar.                             ^^1 

Hon.  M.  H.  Hifsobberg,                    ^^H 

^Hmis.  €.  May tiafd  Parker.  103  W.  58ih  SI. 

Mrs.  Frederic  D,  Hitoh,                    ^^| 

^ 

Dr.  John  T.  HowelU                         ^^| 

^^H 

Mis.  J.  M.  Stontenburgh^                 ^^| 

^■P                  NlAfmra  Counlj. 

^^H 

Mr.   E.   H.  James,   Prm%    Lockpori 
Mrs.  John  Hodge,  TVwm.,                •« 

OHiuini  Conniy.         ^^| 

Ml.  Sainael  A.  DysingoT,                  •* 

Rev.  P.  S.  Dnnham.  Albion*           ^^H 

Mr.  John  Hodge,                              <• 

Mr.  George  W.  BedeU,    '*                ^H 

Mre.  It  H.  Jamea,                            ** 

Mr.  PearU  Coann,                               ^H 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  J.  Maaafleld,  ^* 

Mr.  Clark  D.  Knapp,                         ^H 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Potter,            «' 

Mim.  Charle«i  Pahner,                         ^H 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Swan«     "               ^^H 
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Oswego  County. 

Mr.     George     C.    McWhorter,    Prea't, 

Oswego. 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lathrop,  Treas,,  Oswego. 
Mr.  John  B.  Alexander,  " 

Bey.  Benjamin  Bacon,  *' 

Mr.  John  A.  Barry,  " 

Bey.  George  Baylis,  Mexico. 
Mr.  John  C.  Churchill,  Oswego. 
Mr.  George  T.  Clark,         «* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Coon,  Oswego. 
Mr.  Orin  P.  Gaylord, 
Mr.  Dudley  M.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Edward  Lee, 
Mr.  Henry  D.  McCaffrey 
Mr.  Gilbert  Mollison, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Oliphant, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Bandall, 
Dr.  Banier, 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Bowe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Mexico. 


Putnam  County. 

Miss  Martha  Barnes,  CarmeL 

Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Crane,  '* 

Mrs.  Lra  Hopkins,  ** 
Miss  Lavinia  E.  Lnddington,  ** 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Miller, 

Mrs.  Leander  Quick,  '* 

Mrs.  Coleman  Barrett,  " 


Queens  County. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  WiUits,  PresX  Glen 
Cove. 

Miss  Cornelia  King,  Vtce-PresX  Jamaica. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Comwell,  Sec'y,  Freeport 

Mrs.  J.  Kent  Boyd,  Hempstead. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bergen,  Freeport 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Bergen,       *« 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Cocks,  Old  West- 
bury. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Coles,  Glen  Coye. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cox,  Garden  City. 

Miss  Addle  F.  Graffing,  Freeport. 


Mr.  Bei^.  D.  Hicks,  Old  Westbury. 

Mrs.  Benj.  D.  Hicks,  ** 

Miss  Jane  Ingraham,  Hempstead. 

Hon.  John  A.  King.  Great  Neck. 

Miss  Ma?y  B.  King,  Jamaica. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Ludlum,  Hempstead. 

Mrs.  Horace  Prior,  Boslyn. 

Mr.  Bobert  B.  Parsons,  Flushing, 

Mrs.  Bobert  B.  Parsons,         *« 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Pettit,    Hempstead. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Biddell,     ** 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Boddy,  Merrick. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Bushmore,  Hempstead. 

Mrs.  K  H.  Seaman,  Bidgewood. 

Mr.  Dan.  Underbill,  Jericho. 

Mrs.  Dan.  Underbill,       " 

Mr.  A.  N.  Weller,  Hempstead. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Willets,  Boslyn. 

Mrs.  Edward  Willets,  Old  Westbury. 

Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Willits,  Glen  OoTe. 

Mrs.  Fred.  E.  Story. 

Rensselaer  County. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Tillinghast,  FresH,  Troy. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Gurley,  Sec'y. 

Bev.  James  Caird,  Troy. 

Mrs.  Gen'l  Joseph  B.  Carr, 

Mr.  Frankin  Field, 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Cluett, 

Mrs.  William  E.  Gilbert, 

Mrs.  Frank  Gilbert, 

Bev.  E.  Halley,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hillman, 

Mr.  J.  R  Huntington, 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Kellogg, 

Dr.  James  McChesney, 

Mrs.  B.  H.  McClellan, 

Mrs.  John  H.  Peck, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Thomas, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Warner, 

Bichmond  County. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prea%  West  New 

Brighton. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Bobinson,  Vice-Pres%  New 

Brighton. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  West,  Sec'y,  New  Brighton. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Bonnell,  West  New  Brighton. 


Mifls  P.  de  T.  Lenmhon,  New  Brighton. 

Hrsw  G.  D.  L'HiiiUer,  Bos^bonk,  CUftoD* 

Miss  Mftry  M«nh,  **  ** 

Mn.  L  K.  MvtiD, 

Ito,  W.  H-  MoUoy,  New  Biighton. 

Miss  Laan  Smith,  ** 

MnB.  li.  F.  Whmn,  West  New  Bngbton. 

Rorkland  Cotititj* 
Mn.  Wm.  Ihiryea,  Nyaok. 

SU  Ljiwrenee  Counlf • 

Mr.  H.  D.  Elliwoith,  FresX  CasxUm. 
Mr.  T.  Strentfleld  Cl^kson,  Vi(i€-Pn9% 

Potadiun* 
Miss  Annie  Clark»oti,  Sec'jft  FoUdam. 
Miss  Josephine  Kirbj,  ** 

Mrs.  MintiA  ElUworth«  Canton. 
Mis,  Hannah  Gale, 
Mn,  G.  O.  Tappan,  Potsdam, 

Schenectadjr  Counlj. 

Mf .  Jno.  L.  8wits,  Fn8%  S5  North  Ferry 

HUt  SoheneeUdj. 
Mr.  Charks   £.  Kingsbtirx.  Sk^  311 

SUte  8t,  Sohendokady. 
Mz.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  De  Camp,  U  Stale 

BU,  Scheoeotadj. 
Mr*  John  J.  Hart,  145  South  Cen|er  St, 

Schenectady* 
Mrs.  A.  C.  SewaU,  725  E.  liberty  8t, 

Sohenectudy. 
Mrs.  VtoomaB  Steires.  flOe  Liberty  St, 

Scheneoiady. 
BeT.  Waiter  H.  Waygood.  Soheneotady. 
Mxv,  A*  M.  White,  20  Onion  Ats.*  6ohe- 

nectady. 

Seholiftile  Coimiy. 
Mnu  Stephen  Mayhem,  Schoharie. 
Mrs.  Jaoob  NoTiiJe,  Middlebarg. 
Mra.  Charles  White, 
Mrs.  William  Whitting,  SohohaH*. 

HfnH;«  Conoty. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Hadley,  PresX  Waterloo. 

ReT.  C*  F,  Porter.  Si€*y,  Lodi 

Mm,  h*  E.  Pierson,  TVeoj*.  Waterloo. 


L 


Hon.  Peter  V.  N.  Bodine»  Lodi 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Carter,  Waterloo, 
Bev.  £.  H  Diokinson,  Seneca  FlfUla. 
Eer.  Robt  M.  Dnfl;  D.D..  Wsurloo^ 
Miss  ETelyn  Hen  ion,  Seneca  Falls. 
Miss  Mary  M  HuDt,  Waterloo. 
Eev.  J.  W,  Jacks,  Bom  ulna. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Manning,  Waterloa 
Mrs.  Mary  Meddick  Nellis,  Ovid. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Patterson,  GeH' 
Rev.  H.  A  Porter,  Ofid. 
Mrs.  Jonaibon  Thomas,  Ovid, 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  DiedriokWiIleri,Fay«il4 

St^ulM^n  Coonty, 

Mrs.  JdiB  Dftveopott,  Prt^X  Bath. 
Mr.  Aognstna  dc  Peyster,  ik€%  Bath* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Barton,  BatiL 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Bums.  •- 

Mr*  John  Davenport,  ** 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kingftley, 
Hon,  J.  F.  LitUe>  •• 

Mrs.  Robert  MoPhereon,  ** 

Htiffolk  County. 

Mr.  William  KiooU,  Prts'i,  Islip. 
Mias  Amelia  Smith,  ikc*y»  Yaphauk. 
Mil.  NiooU  Floyd,  Centre  Morieheik 
Mrs.  John  S.  Havens,         *' 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hawkina,  Yaphank. 
Mr.  Selab  B.  Strong,  SelaiiJcaL 

Tompbiiii  County. 

Mn,  Ohaa.  M.  Titns,  Pr^X  Ithaca. 
Mias  Jane  L.  Hardy,  lat  VictPruiimi, 

Mias   H.  N.  Williama,  M   llewPrmX 

Ithaca. 
Mrs.  Flora  a  Gillette,  ikc%  Ilha«^ 

Mn.  George  Ap^r.  " 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Bostwiok. 

Mtb,  Jane  Boetwick,  *' 
Mrs,  J.  P.  McGtaw, 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Morgiui,  ** 

Mra.  A.  H  PlatU,  ** 

Mfa.  D.  B.  Stewart,  •• 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Turner. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  WiUiama*  ** 

Miss  H.  N.  WiUiama,  ** 


mM 
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Ulster  County. 

Mr.  John  Brodhead,  PresX  KiDgston. 

Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Dayis,  Vice-PresX 
Shokan. 

Mr.  Louis  Beyier,  Vice-Pres^U  Marble- 
town. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bruyn,  Vke-PresX 
Bruynswiok. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Norton,  Vice-PresH,  ffigh 
Falls. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Fitch,  Vice-PresX  Kingston. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Westbrook,  Vice-Prea't,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mr.  Ghas.  F.  GanUne,  Vice-Pres%  Bon- 
dout. 

Mr.  John  W.  Searing,  Sec'y,  Kingston. 

Mr.  F.  J.  B.  aarke,  Treas,,  •' 

Mr.  E.  S.  Andrews,  Glintondale. 

Mr.  Beuben  Bernard,  Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Glearwater,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  B.  Glarke,  Kingston. 

Miss  Kitty  EL  Gantine,  Stone  Bidge. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Grane,  Bondout 

Mr.  D.  G.  Davis,  Shokan. 

BeT.  B.  De  Witt,  Glasco. 

Miss  E.  De  Witt,  Saugerties. 

Miss  M.  L  Forsyth,  Kingston. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Forsyth, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Forsyth, 

Mrs.  William  B.  Fitch, 

Miss  K.  B.  Forsyth, 

Miss  P.  B.  Forsyth, 

Bey.  John  Gleason,  Bosendale. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Gillespie,  Marlborough. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hardenburgh,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  John  Hutton,  '* 

Mrs.  Gharles  Hardenburgh,      *' 

Mrs.  George  B.  Hibbard,  ** 

Mrs.  J.  F.  G.  Hoes,  ** 

Mrs.  G.  O.  House,  West  Shokan. 

Mr.  Asa  Le  Feyre,  Forest  Glen. 

Hon.  James  G.  Lindsley,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  John  MoEntee, 

Mrs.  Jefferson  McGausland, 

Miss  Sarah  McEntee, 

Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Nott, 

Miss  Kott, 


Mr.  A.  W.  Beynolds,  Kingston. 

Mr.  De  Witt  Boosa,  " 

Bey.  W.  A.  Shaw, 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Stow,  " 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Sheffield,  Saugerties. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Stebbins,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Snyder,  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tompkins,  Kingston. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Hoeyenbergh,     " 

Miss  Mary  Van  Leuyen,        " 

Mr.  Solomon  Van  Orden,  Forest  Glen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Waters,  Kings- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Ettie  Wood,  Bosendale. 

Mr.  F.  Arthur  Westbrook,  Kingston. 

Bey.  Denis  Wortman,  Saugerties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Thos.  Willis,  Glin- 
tondale. 

Miss  Henrietta  Wynkoop,  Kingston. 

Warren  County. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Crosby,  PresX  Lake  George. 

Bey.  G.  B.  Gow,  D.D.,  Vice-Prea'U  Glens 
Falls. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  King,  Oor,  8ec*y,  Warrens- 
burgh. 

Bey.  Bobert  Barbour;  Lake  George. 

Miss  Crosby,  *' 

Bey.  A.  J.  Fennell,  D.D.,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Gow,  " 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hitchcock,  •• 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holden,     «* 

Dr.  G.  B.  Martin, 

Miss  Piatt. 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  West,  Lake  George. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Wilson,      " 

Miss  Wilson,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Wing,     *• 

Washington  County. 

Mrs.  A.  McDougal,  Pre8%        Argyle. 

Miss  S.  E.  Taylor,  Vlce-Prea't,      *« 

Mrs.  A.  Barkley. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Grandall. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hall. 

Mrs.  B.  Madden. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Milliman. 

Miss  Carrie  Boss. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Bouse. 


HzB.  Nanoy  Soott 
Mi88  Anna  Soott 
HzB.  J.  D.  Smith. 
Hn.  0.  W.  Taylor. 
B6T.  T.  B.  Tumball. 
Hn.  Rodney  Van  Wormer. 
Miss  Belle  M.  Watson. 

Wayne  County. 

BeT.  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Prts% 

Newark. 
Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Vary,  8ee%    Newark. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  DaTid,  Lyons. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Groat,  Newark. 
Bev.  J.  G.  Head,  Clyde. 
BeT.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  D.D.,  Lyons. 
Miss  B.  B.  Byerson,  Clyde. 
Mrs.  J.  £.  Stoddard,  Pahnyra. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Tinsley,  Lyons. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  £.  B.  Wells,  Qyde. 


Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Gould,  PretX  Tarrytown. 
Mr.  Henry  K  Gregory,  Sec*y,  214  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 
Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  Irrington. 
Mr.  Charles  Eddison, 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Morse,  Tarrytown. 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Newton, 
Miss  Gertrude  Nichols,     *  * 
Mr.  Charles  Bockwell,      <* 
Mr.  Lucius  T.  Yale,  *« 

Tates  County. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Armstrong,  PruX  Peon  Yan. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Ayers,  Vioe-FrttX        <• 
Ifiss  Mary  Curtis,        "  ^ 

Mrs.  Delos  HoUowell,  «<  •• 

Mrs.  (George  Bruen,  TVecw.,  " 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Long,  8ee*y,  ** 


TWENTT-SECOI^rD  ANNUAL  EEPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE    CHARITIES  AID   ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
respectfully  submits,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  its  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report,  covering  the  work  of  the  Association  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1894. 

This  year,  of  1894,  is  an  exceptional  year  in  the  annals  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.  It  marks  more  important 
undertakings  accomplished,  more  important  reforms  initiated, 
than  have  ever  before  been  crowded  into  a  single  year  of  our 
existence.  It  has  brought  with  it  also  one  great  loss,  which  we 
share  with  you  in  common.  The  late  President  of  your  Board, 
Mr.  Oscar  Craig,  died  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1894.  Mr. 
Craig  was  not  a  member  of  this  Association,  he  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  but  he  used  his  high  and  honored  oBScial 
position  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  who  are  striving  to 
raise  the  down-trodden  and  succor  the  helpless.  For  this  is  what 
he  did  himself.  The  insane,  the  prisoner,  the  poor  epileptic, 
found  in  him  a  friend,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  battle  in  their 
behalf  with  voice  and  pen.  Strong  in  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
his  great  moral  courage  and  extraordinary  industry;  gentle, 
because  so  strong;  just,  because  so  true;  these  qualities  made 
Mr.  Craig  a  power  for  good.  He  was  the  firm  friend  of  this 
Association,  using  his  great  influence  to  promote  our  reform 
measures,  however  unpopular,  when  once  satisfied  they  were 
beneficent  of  purpose  and  sound  in  principle.  Nor  did  he  ever 
lose  an  opportunity  of  bearing  public  testimony  to  the  value  of 
organized  volunteer  aid  united  with  official  service,  illustrating 
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by  the  work  of  this  Association  in  connection  with  that  < 
his  own  Board  The  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Craig  ad- 
dressed a  pubhc  audience  was  in  Chicago,  at  a  Congress  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  the  last  words  uttered  by  him  ther© 
were  to  urge  the  formation  of  State  Charities  Aid  Associations 
in  every  large  State  iu  the  Union. 

Mr.  Craig  did  not  live  to  see  established  the  State  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  time  and  tliought.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  your  Board  which  selected  the 
site,  as  author  of  the  bill  of  the  Association,  introduced  in  1898* 
and  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters  in  the  Legislature,  he 
was  so  identified  with  this  great  reform  that  when  our  bill  to 
establish  the  Colony  was  introduced  a  second  time,  in  1894,  a  few 
weeks  only  after  Mr.  Craig's  death,  we  gratefully  paid  hinj  the 
highest  honor  in  onr  gift  by  naming  after  him  the  State  Colcmy 
for  Epileptics.  That  the  original  suggestion  should  have  oomt 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  an  additional  tribute  to  Mr, 
Craig.  The  following  words,  drafted  by  one  of  our  managers^ 
now  stand  engraved  upon  the  Statute  hooks  of  the  State  of  New 
York: 

'•There  shall  be  established  in  Livingston  County,  in  thfa 
State,  a  colony  for  epileptics,  to  be  known  as  the  Craig  Colony, 
thus  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Oscar  Craig,  of  Rochester^  New 
York,  whose  efficient  and  giatuitous  pubUc  services  in  behalf  of 
epileptics  and  other  dependent  unfortunates  the  State  desires  to_ 
commemorate.*'    (Laws  of  1894,  Chap.  363,  Sec.  L) 
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QEKKBAL  SURVET  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PAST  TSAR. 

During  the  past  year,  besides  continuing  its  regular  visitation 
of  State,  County  and  City  charitable  institutions,  the  Assoctalion 
has  carried  on  an  unusual  variety  of  work,  including 
following: 

L  A  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinqueof 
Children,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  held  November  li-I*, 
1893.  The  primary  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  offer 
an  opportunity  through  mutual  discussion  for  education  id 
progressive  methods  of  child-saving  work.  While  it  is  impoi* 
sible  to  measure  the  value  of  such  educational  work,  it  is  kBOwn 
that  several  important  reforms  have  indirectly  resulted. 
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2,  The  Associafcioti  has  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  ©stab- 
lishiog  and  orgauiziiig  a  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  thos  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  issue  the  efforts  of  four  years  in  behalf  of 
dependent  epileptics,  600  of  whom  are  now  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  almshouse  population  of  the  State- 

3,  The  Association  has  secured  the  passage  of  an  important 
law  affecting  the  commitment  and  care  of  dependent  children 
in  Kings  County,  This  act  provides  for  an  investigation  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  a  report  of 
the  facts  ascertained  to  Magistrates,  previous  to  the  commit- 
raent  of  children.  It  also  authorizes  any  Magistrate  to  review 
any  such  commitment  at  the  request  of  the  institution  to  which 
the  chUd  was  committed  or  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

4,  The  Association  placed  before  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion a  very  complete  statement  of  existing  conditions  in  Now 
York  City  in  regard  to  dependent  children,  together  with  a  table 
of  the  statutes  passed  since  1851,  providing  for  mandatory  pay- 
ments by  New  York  City  to  private  institutions.  This  infor- 
mation was  considered  of  much  value  by  the  Charities 
Committee. 

5,  The  Association  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Charities 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  an  amendment  providing  for 
State  supervision  over  all  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional 
and  reformatory  institutions,  both  pubHc  and  private,  within 
the  State;  including  the  Constitutional  recognition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  a 
provision  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  and 
defining  the  duties  of  these  supervisory  bodies.  This  amend- 
ment, with  some  additions  made  by  the  Committee  on  Charities, 
was  iiccepted  by  the  Convention  and  adopted  by  the  people  at 
the  recent  election, 

6,  The  Association  has  inaugumted  a  system  of  supervision 
of  children,  formerly  public  charges,  but  'who  have  been  placed 
out  in  families.  There  are  fully  6,000  such  children  in  the 
State,  and  there  is  no  organization  charged  with  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  their  condition  and  protecting  their  rights.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  any  adequate  investigation  of  families  desiring  to 
take  such  children,  they  occasionally  find  their  way  into  ex- 
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amely  nnsui table  homes,  and  a  much  larger  number 
deprived  of  due  educational  privileges  through  the  absence  of 
any  organized  watchfulness,  A  beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  visitation  of  all  childreu  placed  out  in  families  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  Almshouse  Commissioners  of  Newbui^* 
The  Local  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  City  and  Town 
of  Newburgh  has  engaged  an  agent  to  continue  such  supervision 
and  to  find  good  family  homes  for  children  dependent  upon  tba 
city.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Children's  Home  has 
already  been  reduced  by  this  means  from  45  to  33. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Agency  for  Providing  Situations  in  the 
Country  for  Destitute  Young  Mothers  with  Infants,  discharged 
from  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  this  city,  baa  been 
actively  carried  on,  142  women  having  been  placed  in  situations 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  June  1,  189*^. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Association  for  a  single 
year  and  the  statement  that  the  number  of  inmates  of  public 
charitable  institutions  subject  by  statute  to  its  vi.sitation  is  no 
l^s  than  85,000,  and  that  no  other  unofficial  organization  is 
working  in  this  field,  should  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
all  good  citizens. 

We  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
the  Association  is  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  students 
of  social  problems  and  political  institutions.  The  whole  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existeoiOi 
has  been  a  study  at  first  hand  of  one  great  branch  of  the  puUic 
service  and  an  effort  to  give  it  a  wiser  dii^ection  and  to  tncrsaee 
its  efficiency. 

Nowhere  perhaps  does  the  State  undertake  a  more  dAlkato 
task  than  in  assuming  the  care  of  its  dependent  and  defectivie 
members.  As  a  result  of  its  study  of  State,  county  and  dty 
charitable  institutions,  the  Association  has  recommended  and  se* 
cured  important  modifications  in  their  organization  and  metb* 
ods.  Experience  has  proved  that  for  certain  lines  of  work  the 
State  is  a  better  unit  than  the  county.  The  Association  has 
secured  State  care  for  the  insane  and  for  epileptics.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  recommends  that  one  line  of  puMi<"  charitv. 
distribution  of  out-door  relief,  be  discontinued. 

It  is  a  most  hoi)eful  sign  of  the  times  that  these  ix^litical 
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social  problems  are  being  made  subjects  of  study  and  investiga- 
tioo  in  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  aud  we  note  with 
pleasure  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in 
Columbia  College  during  the  past  year.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  charities,  no  less  than  the  private,  may  profit 
by  the  clearer  ideas  and  the  loftier  ideals  gained  by  college  and 
university  training. 


CHARITIES  ARTICLE  OF  THE   REVISED  CONSTITUTION. 

The  adoption  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  most  far-reachiug,  if  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  reforms  accomplished  by  the  recent  elec- 
tions, of  November  6, 1894.  Through  the  long,  hot  summer,  the 
delegates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  assembled  in  Albany, 
comprising  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  were  en- 
gaged in  collecting  information^  sifting  evidence  and  seeking  to 
Bolve  the  many  problems  brought  before  them  from  every  part 
of  the  State.  Only  those  who  have  closely  watched  the  con- 
ficientious^  faithful  work  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body 
know  the  difficulties  which  confronted  them,  and  can  estimate^ 
at  their  true  value,  the  results  accomplished. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments,  taken  as  a  whole,  represent 
the  conservative  reform  views  of  the  best  students  of  oiu*  day  on 
niattei-s  concerning  the  judiciary,  and  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  our  State  government,  and  show  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  public  opinion  towards  higher,  purer  forms  of  adminis- 
tration. Their  condemnation  of  bribery,  corruption  and  gam- 
bling; their  protection  of  the  educational  and  charitable  interests 
of  the  State;  their  severance  of  State  aud  mnnicipal  elections* 
as  one  of  many  beacon  lights  held  out  to  encourage  mu- 
nicipal reform;  their  watchful  care  of  the  ballot-box;  their 
provisions  for  mom  speedy  justice  in  the  courts;  all  these,  with 
many  others  of  the  amendments  recently  adopted  by  the  people, 
by  the  large  majority  vote  of  over  30,000,  give  hope  and  promise 
to  all  who  love  our  republican  form  of  government,  and  dehght 
to  watch  the  realization  of  its  high  ideals. 

That  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  new 
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icies  of  the  CoDstitiition,  will  always  be  I'egarded  by  lift  M  ft 
;b  honor  aud  great  privilege.  This  possibility  was  not  con- 
templated when  midBunioier  brought  with  it  the  usual  vacation 
season,  and  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  circumstance  that, 
early  in  the  session  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  one  of 
our  publications,  entitled:  '*The  Support  of  Children  at  Public 
Exi^ense  in  Private  Institutions  in  New  York  City,*'  with  ite 
supplemental  *'  Table  of  Statutes,"  had  been  sent  to  the  officers, 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Charities  of  the  Convention, 
This  publication  attracted  much  attention,  owing  to  its  clear 
statement  of  facts,  its  valuable  statistical  information,  and  the 
absence  of  partisan  bias  which  clmracterized  it  during  the  then 
raging  sectarian  controversy.  Tt  was  not,  however,  until  tbi 
middle  of  July  that  we  received  a  request  from  t'  ^'  -n. 
Edward  Lauterbach,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  '  i*^ 

that  we  should  prepare,  to  be  submitted  by  him  to  his  Com- 
mittee, any  amendment  we  might  wish  to  see  incorporat^nl  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Gladly  and  promptly  wo  responded 
to  this  request. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  our  desire  to  see  estaWisiied  a 
comprehensive  system  of  State  supervision  for  all  the  charitaUe« 
eleemosynary,  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  in  the 
State.  The  Legislature  had  already  accomplished  this^  in  jVirt, 
by  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy*  But  neither  of  these  ofiScial  bodies  had 
the  right  to  visit  the  10,000  inmates  of  the  prisons,  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries, which  were  without  State  supervisory  insp4H:tion  of 
any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  over  62,000  inmates  of  charitable  intititu* 
tions,  was  also  require<l  by  law  to  inspect  the  1 8, TOO  innsateeof 
insane  asylums,  thus  duplicating  the  work  of  another  State  body* 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  had  been  established  for 
this  express  purpose.  To  substitute  for  these  tangled  conditionti 
of  omission  and  duplication  of  work,  a  simple,  comprehen^ft 
system  of  State  supervision,  which  should  cover  all  the  inatitu* 
tions  of  the  State;  should  classify  them  into  their  natursl 
divisions  of  charity,  lunacy  and  coiTection;  should  provide  for 
each  division  a  State  official  body,  responsible  flolely  for  tbd 
thorough  inspection  of  the  institutions  of  its  own  diviaiiNSf 
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seemed  to  us  a  much-needed  reform,  one  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Convention. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  covering  these  points, 
was  accordingly  prepared,  with  the  full  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  our  sister  volunteer  society,  the  New 
York  Prison  Association^  and  taken  to  Mr.  Lauterbach,  in 
Albany*  He  at  once  presented  it  to  his  Committee,  stating  that 
it  was  prepared  by  the  Association  at  his  request,  and  a  public 
hearing  was  ordered  for  the  following  week,  at  which  all  persons 
interested  in  the  proposed  amendment  for  the  creation,  by  the 
Constitution  J  of  a  State  Commission  for  Prisons,  a  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  and  a  State  Board  of  Charities  were  invited 
to  be  present.  The  opening  argument,  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  at  this  hearing,  July  24th,  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Charities  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  of  the  Convention,  is  here- 
with appended.     (Appendix  C,  p.  72.) 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  amendment,  from  that  time  until  its  final  adoption 
by  the  Convention,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1804,  by  a  vote 
of  114  to  17.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  original  text  went 
through  many  changes,  so  many,  at  one  time,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable either  in  shape  or  substance  as  our  proposed  amendment. 
Finally  it  was  reported  in  its  original  form  and  language,  and 
so  adopted.  For  two  months  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  to  others  what  had  seemed  to  us  such  a  simple  proposition. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  w^e  had  beim  careful  to  provide  that 
the  amendment  should  legislate  no  one  out  of  office,  and  that 
existing  law  should  be  continued  as  far  as  possible.  Indeed,  the 
only  divergencies  from  existing  law,  beyond  giving  constitu- 
tional instead  of  legislative  recognition  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  were:  (l.)  The  crea- 
tion  of  a  State  Commission  for  Prisons,  thus  providing  State  in- 
spection, by  an  official  Board,  for  prisons,  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries^ until  now  without  any  such  supervision.  (The  Super- 
intendent of  State  Prisons,  being  an  executive  officer,  is,  natu- 
rally, not  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  his  owm  adminis- 
tration.)   (2.)  The  withdrawal  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
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of  the  duty  of  inspecting  insane  asylums,  this  being  a  dapUoip 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  (3.)  Th© 
placing  of  all  the  idiot  asylums  of  the  State  under  the  superti* 
sion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  one  of  these  being  now 
under  that  of  the  Commission  in  Lunauy.  (4.)  Giving  the 
Governor  power,  not  heretofore  possessed,  of  removing  anj 
member  of  the  Board  or  Commissions,  for  cause,  an  opportunity 
having  first  been  given  him  t^  be  heard  in  his  defense. 

As  to  the  vexed  questions  which  arose  concerning  the 
division  of  the  field,  i,  €.,  whether  reformatories  should  be  classi- 
fied as  under  the  Commission  for  Prisons  or  the  State  Board 
of  Charities^  wiiether  idiot  asylums  should  be  under  the 
Lunacy  Commission  or  the  Charities  Board*  whether  insane 
criminals  should  belong  to  the  Prison  Commission  or  th« 
Lunacy  Commission*  tlie  Ass(>ciation  took  the  position  that» 
as  philanthropists  and  physicians  held  honest  differences  of 
opinion  upon  these  subjects,  it  was  best  to  leave  these  institu* 
tions  as  nearly  as  possible  under  existing  supervision.  And  tbi% 
with  the  one  exception  of  placing  reformatories  for  male  adults 
convicted  of  felony  under  the  new  Commission  for  Prisons,  waa 
ultimately  agreed  Ufxin, 

Before  the  amendment  was  finally  reported  to  the  ConTen* 
tion  a  very^  important  section  was  added  to  the  original  amend* 
raent,  for  which  the  Association  is  not  responsible  although 
fully  in  accord  with  its  general  spirit  and  purpose.  This  is  de* 
signed  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
education  in  charitable  and  correctional  institutions;  and  also  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  public  funds  to  pri%^ate  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions,  by  obliging  inmates  supported  by 
public  funds  in  any  such  institution  to  be  received  and  retained 
therein  pui*suant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
CharitieSf  such  rules  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legiibh 
ture  by  general  laws.  It  also  prohibits  the  T  V  turn  from 
requiring  (although  it  may  authorize),  the  au  u/s  of  any 

county,  city,  town  or  village  to  make  paymenta  to  any  private 
charitable  or  correctional  institutions. 

Another  addition  to  the  amendment,  not  of  our  deeking,  but 
aspocially  gratifying  to  us,  as  showing  the  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  Aseociation  by  its  friends  in  the  Convention, 
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states  that:  "  the  visitation  and  inspection  herein  provided  for 
(i.  e.,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  and  the  State  Commission  for  Prisons),  shall  not  be  ex- 
clusive of  other  visitation  and  inspection  now  authorized  by 
law,"  this  being  designed  to  protect  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  their  rights  of 
visitation  and  inspection,  should  these  be  threatened  in  the 
future  by  any  possible  construction  of  the  Constitution  "by  in- 
ference." 

And  here  we  would  express  our  thanks  to  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  to  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Lauterbach,  Elihu  Root,  Milo  M.  Acker,  John  Bigelow, 
Frederick  W.  Holls  and  other  delegates,  for  their  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  for  the  invariable  courtesy 
extended  by  them  to  the  representatives  of  the  Association,  both 
in  Albany  and  elsewhere.  To  the  Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charities,  we  are  especially  in- 
debted for  much  kind  consideration,  as  also  for  his  generous 
acknowledgment,  in  his  report  to  the  Convention,  of  the  assist- 
ance which  it  gave  us  so  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  render. 
We  quote  from  this  report:  "The  proposed  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  your  Committee  results  in  part  from  conferences  with 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  whose  vast  experience  in 
all  matters  connected  with  State  charities  and  the  management 
of  State  prisons  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Committee, 
which  has  had  the  benefit  of  many  important  suggestions  from 
the  oflScers  of  these  associations." 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  amendment,  which  now 
forms  Sections  11-15  of  Article  VIII.  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  known  as  *^  the  Charities  Article  "  during  the  de- 
bates in  Convention : 

THE  CHARrriES  ARTICLE. 

(The  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  in  plain  type ; 
additions  made  by  Committee  in  Italics,) 

Article  VIII.  of  the  Constitution.  Section  11.  The  Legis- 
lature shall  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  shall 
visit  and  inspect  all  institutions,  whether  State,  county,  muni- 
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cipal,  incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  which  are  of  a  cban* 
table,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  character,  ex* 
cepting  only  such  institutions  as  are  hereby  made  subject  t4>  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  either  of  the  commissions  herein- 
after mentioned,  but  includiny  all  reformatories  except  those  in 
which  adult  males  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  confined ;  a  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  insti* 
tutions,  either  public  or  private,  used  for  the  care  and  treat> 
ment  of  the  insane  (not  including  institutions  for  epileptics  or 
idiots);  a  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  which  shall  visit  aod 
inspect  all  institutions*  used  for  the  detention  of  sane  adults 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  detained  as  witnesses  or 
debtors. 

Skctiok  12,  The  members  of  the  said  board  and  of  the  said 
commissions  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  any  member  may  be  F8- 
moved  from  office  by  the  Governor  for  cause,  an  opportimitf 
having  been  given  him  to  be  heard  in  his  defensa. 

Sectiox  13.  Existing  laws  relating  to  institutions  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  sections,  and  to  their  supervision  and  inspection^ 
in  so  far  as  such  laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force  until  amended  or  r^ 
pealed  by  the  Legislatui'e.  The  visitation  and  inspection  herein 
provided  for  shall  not  be  exclusive  of  other  visitation  and  it^ 
speclion  now  authorized  by  law, 

Sbotion  14.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  contained  jAaWprt- 
vent  the  Legislature  from  making  such  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion and  support  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  juvenik 
delinquents^  as  to  it  may  seem  proper^  or  prevent  any  coicnlf, 
city,  town  or  village  from  providing  for  the  care,  sujtport^ 
7naintenance  and  secular  education  of  inmates  of  orphan 
asylums,  homes  for  dependent  children  or  correctional  insiitt^ 
tions^  whether  under  public  or  private  control.  Payments  by 
counties^  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  charitable,  eleemosynar$^ 
correctional  and  reformatory  institutions^  tvholly  or  partly 
under  private  control,  for  care,  support  and  maintenan^^e^  muf 


^  Tbe  Kmendmtnt  propoted  by  the  AjAoeiAtion  cont^ned  Uio  ivordi  **  (miwft  T0mm^ 
lori«t) "  ftfl«r  "  UisliiuLiaDi.**    TIimc  wordt  w«r«  amitted  bj  Ui«  CoauniUatt, 
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autho7'ized,  but  shall  not  be  required  hy  the  Legislature.  No 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  inmate  of  such  institutions 
who  is  not  received  and  retained  therein  pursuant  to  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Such  rulps  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature  by  general  laws. 

Section  15.  Comraissionei^  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  ComraiBsioners  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  now 
holding  office,  shall  be  continued  in  office  for  the  term  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  respectively,  unless  the  Legislature  shall 
othei-wise  provide.  The  Legislatui-e  may  confer  upon  the  Com- 
missions and  upon  the  Board  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sections 
any  additional  powers  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 
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Should  it  be  asked,  why  is  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  State  what  might  equally  well  have  been 
provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  growth,  in  nurabei-s  and  wealth, 
of  the  public  and  private  charitable  institutions  in  this  State, 
has  been  enormous.  The  estimated  value  of  their  landst 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  October  1,  1893,  was  $84,154,392.37; 
the  total  amount  of  money  expended  by  them  in  that  same 
year  was  $20,407,982.94.*  These  institutions  are  very  powerful. 
No  State  supervisory  body,  dependent  solely  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture for  its  existence,  could  fearlessly  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  it  by  law  without  danger  of  being  abolished.  Our 
amendment  protects  it  from  this  danger.  And  yet»  as  the 
power  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  these  Supervisory  Boards 
is  that  of  inspection  alone,  leaving  with  the  Legislature  the 
right  to  confer  additional  powers,  and  to  determine  all  details 
of  organization  and  membership,  no  undue  autocratic  au- 
thority need  be  feared  by  the  institutions. 

Students  of  EngHsh  history  will  remember  the  long  struggle, 
of  sixty  years  ago,  over  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  Board| 
which  had  made  for  itself  enemies  by  attempting  to  check  the 
excessive  grants  of  out-door  relief;  this,  after  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, at  the  close  of  a  searching  investigation,  had  declared  that 
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**  out-door  relief  was  pauperizing  the  nation."  For  years  the  battlo 
raged  between  the  reformers  and  the  advocates  of  the  old 
system  until,  finally,  to  preserve  the  Poor  Law  Board,  it  becanid 
necessary  to  reorganize  it  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,"  and  to  give  its  President  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Not  to  any  powerful  political  influence  does  our  system  ol 
State  supervision  owe  its  existence.  Incorporated  in  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  stands  secure,  able  to 
pui*sue,  unmolested,  its  high  mission  of  guarding  the  interests 
of  the  sick,  the  afflicted  and  the  prisoner;  representing,  as  never 
before  to-day,  in  that  People's  Charter  of  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges, those  attributes  of  love  and  mercy  which  are  no  lea 
sacred  than  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  justice, 

LEGISLATION  SECURED. 

BEPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  SECURE  A  STATE  OOLOHT 

FOR   EPILEPTICS, 

Four  years  ago  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  began  ita 
efforts  to  secure  for  the  dejiendent  epileptics,  nioi^e  than  dOO  bi 
number,  who  are  living  in  idleness  in  poorhouses,  and  associat- 
ing  with  paupei's  and  degraded  characters,  some  provision,  which 
would  offer  opportunity  for  employment,  education  and  special 
medical  treatment. 

In  1891  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  appoint* 
merit  of  a  Commission,  to  select  a  site  for  a  State  Colony  for 
Epileptics.  In  1 892  a  similar  effort  was  successful.  Our  Annual 
Report  for  1893  told  of  the  passage  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  and  organization  oi 
an  epileptic  colony  on  the  site  selected  by  the  above  meutioodd 
Commission^  and  of  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor* 

Tliis  year,  1894,  the  bill,  with  some  modifications,  was  again 
introduced,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  bill  of  1893  and  that  of 
1894  were  these: 

1.  The  name  of  the  proposed  colony,  as  indicated  earlier  in 
this  report,  was  changed  to  the  '•  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics," 

2.  The  appropriation  asked  was  $140,000;  the  appropriatiaa 
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asked  in  1893  having  been  $150,000.  Further  negotiations  with 
the  owners  of  the  property,  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Believers,  had  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $10,000  in  the  purchase 
price.  That  this  reduction  was  secured  is  largely  owing  to  their 
desire  that  the  property  should  be  used  for  charitable  purposes. 

3.  The  bill  of  1894  provided  that  monthly  reports  should  be 
made  to  the  Comptroller  by  the  Steward  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Colony.  It  provided  also  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Colony 
should  submit  monthly  estimates  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Colony  in  advance  to  the  Comptroller,  for  his  revision  and  ap- 
proval. This  feature  was  suggested  by  the  memorandum  ac- 
companying Governor  Flower's  veto  of  the  bill  of  1893. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly  February  23d, 
1894,  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  Putnam  County,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  A  hearing  upon  the 
bill  was  fixed  for  March  7th,  at  which  time  there  appeared  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Wheelock 
and  the  Secretary,  representing  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Stewart,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  No  one  appeared  in  opposition.  The  bill  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee,  was  reached  on  the  order  of 
third  reading  April  2d,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  96  affirmative,  4 
negative. 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  that  much  opposition  to  the  bill 
would  be  encountered  in  the  Senate,  where  all  appropriations 
were  being  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point.  The  Association 
therefore  secured  a  new  option  from  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, providing  that  only  $10,000  of  the  pui*chase  price  should 
be  paid  by  the  State  upon  securing  title  to  the  property  and  the 
balance  July  1st,  1895. 

A  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  was  fixed  for  April 
10th,  when  there  appeared  before  the  Committee  from  this  As- 
sociation Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Wheelock,  and 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  J.  E.  Washburn,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor 
of  Jefferson  County,  also  came  to  Albany  to  support  the  meas- 
ure at  the  hearing.  The  Finance  Committee  decided  to  report 
the  bill  favorably,  including  the  full  appropriation  of  $140,000, 
but  making  only  $10,000  of  the  purchase  price  and  $2,000  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  property  available  during  the  present 
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year;  the  balance,  $106,000,  for  purchase  of  property,  and  $28|000 
for  improvements,  being  made  available  July  1st,  1895. 

Thus  amended,  the  l»ill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  April  11th 
and  ordered  to  a  third  reading  without  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  The  bill  received  final  passage  in  the 
Senate  April  ITth  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the  Assembly 
April  20th  and  the  l>ill  was  signed  by  Governor  Flower  AprQ 
35 th,  beconnng  Chapter  363,  Laws  of  1594,  The  text  of  the 
law  is  given  in  full  as  Appendix  D.    (See  p.  75), 

We  ai-e  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  movement  re* 
ceived  a  moiB  general  support,  perhaps,  than  any  other  philaii* 
thropic  enterprise  undertaken  in  tlie  State  in  recent  years.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
strongly  a|»proved  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution; 
the  Convention  of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  at  .several  of  their 
meetings  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  movement,  and  laei 
winter  many  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  wrote  to  mem* 
bers  of  the  Legislature  urging  the  adoption  of  the  pending  bili 
The  County  Committees  of  the  Association  rendered  most  valu* 
able  assistance,  and  the  measure  received  the  hearty  support 
not  only  of  all  the  daily  papers  in  this  city,  but  of  the  press  geO'^ 
erally  throughout  the  State. 

On  the  day  follow  ing  his  approval  of  the  bill  Governor  Flower 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  nominations  for  Managers  of 
the  Colony: 

Frederick  Petei^on.  M.  D.^  New  York  City,  term  one  year, 

Mr.  William  Cuddebach,      Buffalo,  **     two  yeais,    

Charles  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,      Albany,  **    three  y 

Mrs.  Chas.  F,  Wadswoith,  Geneseo,  **    fooryeua. 

Mr,  Geo.  H.  Shull,  Mt.  Morris,        .     '*    five  years. 

All  of  the  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with* 
out  delay. 

1  he  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  two  members  of  ilm 
Association  as  Managers  of  the  Colony  is  especially  gratifying. 
Dr.  Peterson  was  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by 
our  Committee  on  Hospitals  in  1890,  to  investigate  tbe  conditikm 
of  epileptics  in  the  State.    The  report  of  this  Committee  flrrt 
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brought  the  subject  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Later  Dr.  Peterson  gave  his  services  freely  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  which  selected  a  site  for 
the  Colony.  He  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  proposed 
site  and  submitted  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  letter  which  was  published  in  full  in  their  report. 
Dr.  Peterson's  numerous  writings  upon  the  treatment  of  epilep- 
tics in  this  country  and  abroad  were  of  great  assistance  in 
securing  favorable  action  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Craig  Colony. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wadsworth  has  been  for  fourteen  years  a 
member  of  our  Local  Visiting  Committee  for  Livingston  County. 
The  following  report  from  the  President  of  the  Colony,  upon 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Managers  since  their  appointment, 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

"The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 
organized  in  May  last  by  electing  Dr.  Peterson,  President,  and 
Mr.  ShUU,  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Mr.  George  Ewart,  a  resi- 
dent of  Livingston  County,  in  the  same  town  as  the  Colony, 
was  made  Treasurer.  After  their  organization,  the  Board  of 
Managers  spent  some  two  or  three  months  in  completing  the 
title.  Only  $2,000  has  been  available  for  repairs,  &c.,  for  the 
present  year,  although  $23,000  will  be  available  on  the  first  of 
July,  1895.  There  have  been  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board  at 
the  Colony,  and  at  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and,  with  the  limited 
means  at  command,  the  buildings  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
put  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Paul  Kingston,  who  has  been  the 
farmer  of  the  Shakers  for  twenty  years,  and  knows  thoroughly 
the  Colony  grounds,  has  been  retained  as  farmer,  to  take  charge 
of  the  crops  and  grounds  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  have  also 
employed  a  carpenter,  who  lives  upon  the  place  with  his  family, 
to  do  repairs  and  painting.  The  carpenter  is  an  epileptic. 
Nearly  all  of  the  present  buildings  can  be  used  for  purposes  of 
the  Colony,  and  will  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  300 
patients,  but  considerable  money  must  be  spent  upon  them  in 
order  to  alter  them,  to  supply  them  with  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  to  heat  them  properly,  before  they  can  be  used  for 
patients.  As  there  are  COO  patients  in  the  almshouses,  awaiting 
admission  to  this  Colony,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  ask 
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'oFfiU'ther  new  buildings;  and  hospital  bnildiu^s  will  be  fii 
needed  in  the  Colony,  that  is,  hospital  and  observation  buildings, 
and  an  administration  building.  The  services  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Metzger,  of  Buffalo,  have  been  secured  as  architect,  and  plan9 
liave  been  made  for  these  buildings,  a  group  of  administration 
buildings,  consisting  of  five  pavilions,  and  also  kitchen,  bakei7 
and  laundry  buildings.  These  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  CharitieB.  These 
buildings  are  to  be  plain,  two-story  structures,  without  any  in- 
6titutinnal  features,  ami  resembling  a  ckister  of  private  bouses^ 
A  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  was  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  make  a  survey  of  the  farm,  and  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  water  suppl3%  and  for  electric  ligbtiog. 
Mr.  Kuichling,  of  Rochester,  has  been  i^ngaged  to  prepare  a 
system  of  sewerage  for  the  Colony.  The  plan  of  sewerage 
advised  is  what  is  known  as  **  the  separate  system,"  in  combi- 
uatioT)  with  internnttent  filtration. 

The  grounds,  which  are  unusually  beautiful  in  their  diversity 
of  views,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  five  hundred  acres  of  forest 
and  1,300  acivs  of  beautiful  agricultural  land,  g^me  parts  hillTt 
and  some  parts  meadow,  have  been  placed  in  the  haudi>  of  Mr* 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape  aichitect,  who  will  devise 
a  scheme  for  enhancing  their  beauty. 

For  the  pi-esent,  until  the  farm  can  be  worked  by  tbe 
patients,  it  will  be  v%  orked  on  shares  with  various  farmers,  and 
jorae  parts  have  ali^eady  been  let  out  for  that  porpoee. 
Naturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  of  the  labor  on  tbo  fafni 
will  be  done  by  the  patients,  and  it  would  lie  very  advantageous 
for  the  inteivsts  of  tbe  Colony  if  we  could  have  at  thje  coming 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  for  tbe  mainten* 
aiice  of  one  hundi-ed  p^atients,  so  that,  though  we  have  limited 
means  at  our  command,  we  could  open  the  buildings  in  tbe 
spring  for  one  hundred  imtient^.  Thus  these  patients  might 
l>e  selected  from  the  almshouses  of  the  vai-ious  counties,  and  do 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  getting  the  Colony  ready  for  ftirtlier 
occupation.     According  to  the  law  establishing  tbe  ''  .a 

superintendent  could  only  be  appointed  after  a  compel  .:  ivjl 
service  examination.  This  examination  was  held  on  October 
9$tti,  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  not  yet  bwn  made 
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known  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colony.  The  Superin- 
tendent, as  soon  as  he  is  appointed,  is  expected  to  go  to  Biele- 
feld and  study  the  famous  colony  established  by  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh,  several  years  ago,  and  to  return  here  in  time 
for  beginning  active  work  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  brief  report 
that,  while  the  buildings  will  accommodate  three  hundred 
patients,  it  will  require  a  considerable  appropriation  to  put  them 
in  order  for  occupation,  and  even  when  in  order,  they  will  ac- 
commodate only  half  of  the  patients  now  under  public  charge 
in  the  almshouses  of  the  State  that  are  eagerly  awaiting  admis- 
sion to  such  a  colony  as  this.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  have  been  in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  friends, 
guardians  and  relatives  of  epileptic  patients  not  in  almshouses, 
who  desire  to  gain  admission  for  their  charges. 

The  Board  of  Managers  will  ask  for  appropriations  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
hundred  patients,  for  water  supply,  for  a  sewerage  system,  for 
a  system  of  electric  lighting,  for  heating,  for  furnishing,  for  the 
construction  of  a  group  of  administration  buildings,  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  kitchen,  laundry  and  bakery  group." 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Epileptic 
Colony  a  Visiting  Committee  of  members  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciation has  been  appointed  to  visit  the  Colony. 

In  this,  as  in  other  philanthropic  work,  the  State  of  New 
York  stands  in  the  front  rcAnk  in  this  country.  Although 
colonies  for  epileptics  have  been  in  existence  for  forty  years  in 
France  and  for  twenty-five  years  in  Germany,  the  first  State 
institution  for  epileptics  in  America  was  founded  in  Ohio  in 
1891.  California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
are  now  moving  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  in  England  the  National  Society  for  the  Employment 
of  Epileptics  has  within  the  past  year  purchased  a  large  farm 
near  the  village  of  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
There,  as  at  the  Craig  Colony,  the  epileptics  are  to  reside  in 
scattered  cottages,  and  the  farm  is  particularly  adapted  for  fruit 
growing  and  market  gardening. 
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UDaeLATlOX  15  BSOARD  TO    DEPE^fDENT    AND    DEUXCJIXEKT    Cmir 
DREN   IK  KtSQS  COCNTY. 

Oar  lairt  Annual  Report  not€d  the  increaae  in  the  number  c( 
depeff»dent  children  in  Kings  Coontr  from  1,  ISO  in  1888  to  8»tM 
in  1^^,  and  stated  that  the  cause  of  th^  increase  seemed  to  be 
the  increasing  number  of  commitments  in  recent  years  by  Uag- 
islrates.  Of  the  Z.Wt  children  only  1,313  had  been  commilted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,  while  1,S47  had 
been  committed  by  Magistrates. 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  Coo* 
ferenoe  on  the  Care  of  Children,  Norember,  1SS>3,  explained  in 
detail  the  history  of  legislation   concerning  dependent  cfatldren 
in  Kings  County,  and  stated  that  the  two  items  of  1 
needed  at  present  were  as  follows: 

L  The  repeal  of  the  section  of  Chapter  347,  Laws  of  1 
which  exempted  Kings  County  from  the  operation  of  that  adL 
This  statute  requires  Magistrates  to  report  commitmenls  of 
children  to  private  institutions  to  the  Board  of  Siipervison 
within  ten  days,  and  directs  such  institutions  to  report  imnie* 
diately  the  death,  removal  or  discharge  of  any  such  child. 
Owing  to  the  exemption  of  Kings  County  from  the  provisions  o( 
the  act,  the  recoil  in  i^egaitl  to  the  commitment  and  discbarK« 
of  dejiendent  children  were  extremely  inadequate,  and  the  Board 
of  Estimate  had  no  data  ui>on  which  to  bas«?  their  annual  esti* 
mates,  and  no  means  of  verification  of  the  bills  presented  by  tbe 
institutions. 

2.  The  passage  of  an  act  contemng  upon  the  Commissioineis 
of  Charities  and  Correction  powers  over  childien  committed  bf 
Magistrates  similar  to  those  which  they  possess  over  childrcw 
committed  by  themselves*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  authority 
had  lieen  authorized  to  discharge  children  commit'  '  *  Mage- 
trates«  they  had  in  most  cases  remained  in  the  i  [ions  at 

public  expense  much  longer  than  was  desirable  either  for  Ibe 
welfare  of  the  children  or  the  interests  of  the  ^  ris. 

Bills  emlKxlying  the  principles  of  these  two  is  were  pre^ 

pared  and  introduced  into  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
ISM  at  the  request  of  our  Kings  County  Committee,  and  tbi 
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Central  Association  was  asked  to  assist  in  securing  their  passage. 
The  bills  were  approved  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
represent  the  Association  at  Albany  in  behalf  of  the  bills. 

The  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Reynolds  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  Albert  A.  Wray. 

Owing  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the.  introducers  of  the 
bills  to  explain  to  their  fellow-members  the  objects  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  proposed  legislation,  little  opposition  was  en- 
countered and  the  measures  received  final  passage  in  the  Senate 
April  12th  and  in  the  Assembly  April  27th. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  repeaUng  the  exemption  of  Kings 
•County  from  Chapter  347,  Laws  of  1880,  was  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Flower,  no  explanation  of  the  veto  being  filed.  The  other 
bill  entitled  **  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  commitment,  care  and 
support  of  destitute  and  delinquent  children  in  the  County  of 
Kings"  was  signed  by  the  Grovernor,  becoming  Chapter  711 
of  Laws  of  1894.  The  text  of  the  act  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 
(See  p.  87). 

The  following  important  reforms  are  secured  by  this  Act: 

Section  1  provides  that  whenever  a  child  is  brought  before 
4i  Magistrate  for  commitment,  a  hearing  upon  the  charges  shall 
te  appointed  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  days  distant, 
and  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Connections  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Commissioners  shall  investigate 
forthwith  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest,  the  charges  against 
the  child  and  the  propriety  of  his  support  at  public  expense. 
The  Commissioners  are  required  to  file  with  the  Magistrate  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  hearing  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  may  appear  by  clerk  or  by  counsel. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  term  of  commitment  shall  be  un- 
til the  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  or  until  the  institutioix  to 
which  the  commitment  is  made  binds  the  child  as  an  apprentice 
or  places  it  in  a  family  by  adoption,  the  written  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  having  first  been  secured.  Any  Magistrate  of 
Kings  County  is  also  authorized  to  review  any  such  commit- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  or  the  institution  to 
which  the  commitment  was  made,  and  to  discharge  the  child  if 
his  best  interests  seem  to  require  such  action. 
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The  effect  of  this  law  is  to  confer  upon  the  ' 
large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  commitment  irf 
by  Magistrates  and  their  subsequent  retention  in  institiitiottft. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  CorrectiODSstatos 
that  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law  to  October  lBt> 
1891,  the  number  of  applications  for  the  commitment  of  chil* 
dren  referred  to  said  board  by  Magistrates  was  two  btmdred  and 
eighty -five.  Of  this  number  the  Commissioners  endorsed^ 
proper  cases  for  commitment,  one  hundred  and  seventy-a 
recommending  against  commitment  in  one  hundred  and  niod 
cases.  It  is  evident  that  the  practical  value  of  this  law  will  de- 
pend  entirely  ui>on  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the 
investigations  preceding  commitments,  and  the  subsequent 
efforts  to  restore  children  to  parents  or  to  place  them  in  families 
by  adoption,  as  circumstances  may  warrant,  are  made.  As 
fba  results  of  the  measure,  if  fully  enforced,  will  not  only  bo  of 
great  benefit  to  the  dependent  children,  but  will  also  effect  a 
saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollai"s  annually  to  the  county,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  local  authorities  will  place  at  the  dts* 
posal  of  the  Commissioners  funds  sufficient  to  engage  one  or 
more  officials  to  assist  in  this  work.  Without  such  assistance 
it  will  be  impossible  to  idealize  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  recent 
legislation. 


IBBAL  SURVEY  OF  LEGISLATION  OP  1894  AFFECTING    THK 
MINISTRATION  OF  CHARITY, 
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■        In  addition  to  the  two  bills  of  which  we  have  spoken^  emth 
natiug  from  the  Association,  a  large  number  of  measures  wsw 

»  passed  affecting  the  charitable  work  of  the  State. 
Besides   the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  thi'ee  new 
charitable  institutions  were  established,  viz.: 

IL  The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 
2.  The  Collin's  Farm  State  Homoeopathic  HospitnL 
S.  The  Home  for  Veterans,  and  the  wives»  motbefs  and 
widows  of  veterans  and  army  nurses. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  uniform  system  of  lK>okkeepiDg  ID 
the  State  chantable  institutions,  for  quarterly  reports  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  the  Comptroller^  and  for  the  revision  and 
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approval  by  the  Comptroller  of  monthly  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures of  all  State  charitable  institutions  not  previously  subject 
to  a  similar  system  of  estimates. 

No  less  than  five  private  charitable  institutions  were  added 
to  the  list  of  nineteen,  to  which  the  City  of  New  York  had  pre- 
viously been  required  by  the  Legislature  to  make  annual  appropri- 
ations, and  six  to  the  list  of  thirty-seven  in  regard  to  which  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  had  been  required  to  make  similar  appropriations. 
Nine  bills  affecting  the  interests  of  dependent  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren became  laws,  and  two  concerning  the  work  of  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  have  prepared 
and  printed  as  Appendix  I  (see  p.  103)  a  brief  statement  of  the 
more  important  laws  affecting  the  administration  of  charity 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  189^1:. 

EEPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN. 

Conference  on  the  Care  of  Children. 

Onrlast  Annual  Report  announced  that  a  ''Conference  on 
the  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  in  the  State  of 
New  York  "  would  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, November  14-16, 1893.  As  a  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  (S.  C.  A.  A.  Pub.,  No.  59), 
and  widely  circulated,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  do 
more  than  to  call  attention  to  the  educational  value  of  such  an 
interchange  of  opinion  and  comparison  of  experiences. 

Of  the  143  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  in  the  State, 
69  sent  representatives  to  the  Conference.  There  were  also 
present  7  delegates  from  child-caring  organizations  of  other 
States,  8  from  societies  which  are  incidentally  interested  in 
child-caring  work,  and  members  of  14  of  the  County  Visiting 
Committees  of  this  Association.  Carefully  prepared  papers  were 
presented  by  35  delegates,  and  a  much  larger  number  partici- 
pated in  the  informal  discussions. 

The  opinions  expressed  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  favored  a  more  extended  use  of  the  plan  of 
placing  children  in  families,  but  felt  that  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
the  development  of  more  systematic  and  effective  methods  of 
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selecting  faniilies  and  exercising  subsequent  supervision  over 
the  children  placed  out,  was  necessary. 

Instructive  exhibits  of  methods  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  and  kindergarten  work  were  sent  by  7  institutions, 
and  photograplis,  visitor's  and  teachers  reports^  cards,  blankiv 
rules  and  regulations  illustrated  the  plactng-out  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Societies  of  Boston  and  Pennsylvania,  and  th# 
Stato  Children's  Council  of  South  Australia. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  Conference  was  centered  about 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  16,000  children  dependent  upon 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  it  was  felt  that  in  publishing  the 
proceedings  an  exact  statement  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
New  York  City  should  be  included,  A  paper  on  **  The  Support 
of  Children  at  Public  Expense  in  Private  Institutions  in  New 
York  City  "  was  therefore  prepared  by  the  Association,  stating 
in  detail  the  various  methods  of  admission  and  the  numl)er  of 
children  received  by  each  method,  the  rate  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment provided  by  the  various  general  and  special  statutes,  and 
the  proportion  of  receipts  from  public  funds  to  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  institutions;  also  the  objections  to  existing  legis- 
lation, which  vests  the  power  of  discharge  solely  in  the  managers 
of  institutions.  In  addition  there  was  prepared  a  supplementary 
table  of  the  forty -two  special  statutes,  passed  since  1850,  reqair* 
ing  payments  to  be  made  by  New  York  City  to  various  private 
institutions.  The  table  gave  the  chapter  and  year  of  each  law, 
the  amount  the  city  w^as  required  to  pay,  and  any  conditions  or 
limitations  affecting  such  payments.  The  statutes  relating  to 
each  institution  were  grouped  and  showed  that  in  many  case^ 
after  the  first  legislation  had  been  secuTx^d,  the  rate  of  payment 
had  been  materially  increased,  while  limitations  which  had  been 
intended  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the 
children  and  their  parents,  bad  one  by  one  been  removed  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  provisions  of  the  new  Coo* 
etitution  prohibit  in  the  future  such  mandatory  legislation^ 

The  publications  of  the  Conference  were  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Chaiities  and  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  Coosy* 
tutional  Convention,  and  midoubtedly  influenced  the  actieo 
taken  by  the  Convention  and  approved  by  the  people. 
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Several  other  reforms  are  known  to  have  indirectly  resulted 
from  the  Conference.  Yet  the  greatest  good  of  such  a  meeting 
can  never  be  measured  by  specific  results. 

In  the  care  of  children,  as  in  all  other  charitable  work,  there 
is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  fall  into  routine,  and  to  neglect 
to  profit  by  one's  own  experience  and  that  of  others.  Perhaps 
the  chief  value  of  such  a  Conference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  leads 
to  a  general  reconsideration  of  methods,  and  to  inquiry  as  to 
whether  they  are  the  best  that  experience  can  suggest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  the  first  State  Conference  on  the 
Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children,  may  be  followed  in 
the  not  distant  future  by  other  similar  conferences. 

SUPERVISION  OP  CfflLDREN  PLACED  OUT  IN  FAMILIES. 

Our  last  annual  report  spoke  at  length  of  the  unprotected 
condition  of  the  6,000  or  more  dependent  children  placed  out  in 
families  throughout  the  State.  Many  evils  result  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  or  no  organized  watchfulness  over  these 
children.  It  is  not  supposed  that  cases  of  actual  cruelty  are 
frequent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
**  children  of  the  State  "  are  required  to  do  work  beyond  their 
strength,  and  receive  little  or  no  education,  being  in  some  cases 
forced  back  at  last  from  lack  of  proper  equipment  for  the 
duties  of  life  into  the  ranks  of  dependents  or  criminals. 

These  unfortunate  results,  some  of  which  are  inevitable  when- 
ever children  are  placed  out  without  adequate  investigation  of  the 
families,  and  without  systematic  subsequent  supervision,  are  by 
no  means  inseparably  connected  with  placing-out  methods,  and 
yet  many  institutions,  when  asked  why  so  few  children  are  placed 
in  families,  reply  that  it  is  because  some  of  ^those  who  have 
been  so  placed  have  not  received  proper  treatment.  An  adequate 
system  for  the  supervision  of  children  placed  in  families  is, 
therefore,  an  urgent  necessity,  not  only  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  already  placed  out,  but  to  bring  about  the  restoration  to 
the  normal  life  of  the  community  of  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  dependent  children  of  this  State. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  hoped  for  several 
years  that  it  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
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difficult  problem  through  its  Couoty  Committees.  It  gn 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  tliis  work  has  been  successfully 
begun;  that  all  of  the  children  placed  out  hi  faniihes  in  the  past 
ten  years  by  the  six  Alrasliouse  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Newbmgh  ha%^e  been  visited  and  are  now  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  an  agent,  working  under  the  direction  of  our  Local  Com- 
mittee. The  City  of  New  burgh  was  selected  tis  the  starting 
point  for  this  new  and  most  important  work,  because  of  the 
special  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  our  Local  Committee, 
and  because  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Almshouse  Coramifi- 
sioners,  who  have  also  in  charge  the  Children's  Homo,  main* 
tained  since  1877  for  children  dependent  upon  the  city.  Tht 
Commissioners  realized  that  tlie  methods  which  had  bew 
in  use,  there  as  elsewhere,  in  placing  children  in  families,  allowed 
opportunity  for  gi-ave  abuses  to  escape  notice,  and  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  the  Association  in  ascertaining  the  actual  condition 
of  the  children  who  had  been  placed  out,  giving  our  repre^nta- 
tive  free  access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the  ChUdron's  Home 
since  its  establishment. 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  these  reconls,  it  wiw 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  trace  the  children.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  of  the  503  children  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  Home  since  its  opening  in  1877,  about  150  had  beea 
placed  out,  2G7  had  been  returned  to  parents  or  relatives,  48 
were  still  in  the  ''  Home'*  and  of  the  i-emaining  41  no  record 
could  be  found  as  to  their  final  disposition.  It  was  decided  to 
hmit  the  inquiry  to  children  placed  out  within  the  past  ten  yeais, 
and  these  numbered  83.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Asso* 
ciation  made  careful  enquiry  in  regard  to  each  of  th€^'ie  cliil- 
dren,  and  visited,  pei-sonally,  all  who  remahaed  in  the  families 
with  whom  thej^  had  been  placed,  to  form  an  estimate  aa  ta 
the  character  of  the  home  and  to  secure  a  local  visitor  to 
watch  over  the  child's  welfare  in  the  future.  As  this  was 
the  first  attempt  in  tliis  State,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  as- 
certain the  actual  condition  of  children  placed  out  by  public 
officials,  the  results  of  these  visits  w^ere  awaited  with  much 
interest.  The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  the  visitation  was 
such  as  the  wholly  unsystematic  method  of  selecting  famiUei 
And  the  total  absence  of  subsequent  supervision   would  laid 
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one  to  expect.  It  was  found  that  a  few  children,  nearly  all  of 
i?rhom  had  been  placed  out  when  quite  young,  had  been  placed 
in  excellent  homes,  and  had  really  taken  root  in  the  family  and 
the  community,  disappearing  entirely,  and  probably  perma- 
nently, from  the  ranks  of  dependents.  The  majority  of  the 
<5hildren,  however,  had  not  fared  so  well.  Fifteen  boys  had  been 
placed  with  canal  boatmen,  their  surroundings  being,  almost 
without  exception,  extremely  unfavorable  for  their  mental  and 
moral  development.  In  only  eight  cases  had  the  attendance  at 
school  been  even  moderately  satisfactory;  ten  children  had 
never  attended  school,  and  in  only  one  of  these  cases  was  any 
claim  made  that  instruction  had  been  given  at  home.  Other 
children  attended  school  irregularly  during  two,  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  until  they  were  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Two  children,  girls  of  nine  and  eleven  years,  were  found 
in  surroundings  of  the  gravest  moral  danger,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  the  Commissioners 
secured  their  removal.  It  was  gratifying  that  the  Commis- 
sioners recognized  that  these  unfortunate  results  did  not  reflect 
any  discredit  upon  the  general  plan  of  placing  children  in 
families,  and  could  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  had  at  their 
disposal  the  services  of  a  competent  agent. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  83  children  placed  in  families  by 
the  Commissioners  since  1884: 

In  8  cases  no  trace  of  either  child  or  family  could  be  found. 
4  children  were  under  the  supervision  of  other  societies. 

3  had  been  returned  to  the  Children's  Home. 

4  had  absconded  and  had  not  been  heard  from. 

11  had  left  their  places  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
13  had,  for  various  reasons,  been  returned  to,  or  recovered 

by,  their  parents. 
40  remained  in  families  with  whom  they  had  been  placed 

by  the  Commissioners. 

Meanwhile  the  Almshouse  Commissioners  had  been  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  either  building  a  new  Children's  Home 
on  the  almshouse  grounds,  which  would  have  been  clearly 
illegal,  or  building  an  addition  to  the  existing  Home.  Although 
the  legal  capacity  of  the  Children's  Home  is  only  30,  the  num- 
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ber  of  inmates  had  beeu  steadily  increasing,  until  they 
numbered  45,  Either  the  number  of  children  dependent  updi 
the  city  must  be  decreased  or  the  facilities  for  their  care  must 
be  increased,  and  that  promptly.  The  Local  Committee  of  the 
Association  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  capaVjle  agent 
who  could  devote  his  time  to  the  work  would  be  able  to 
find  family  liomes  for  some  of  the  children,  and  to  bring  to 
light  parents  or  relatives  able  to  care  for  others.  Should  an  ex- 
cess of  children  above  the  legal  capacity  of  the  Home  then  ra- 
main,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  board  such  childrai 
in  families  rather  than  enlarge  the  institution  or  build  a  new 
one.  The  Local  Committee  very  generously  came  forward  at 
this  time  and  offered  the  Commissionei's,  free  of  charge*  the  ser- 
vices of  an  agent  for  one  year,  to  visit  all  childi'en  placed  out* 
to  find  free  homes  in  families  for  as  many  children  as  possible, 
and  to  board  in  families,  at  the  expense  of  the  CommissiotieTS, 
any  children  remaining  in  excess  of  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
Home;  the  agent  to  work  mider  the  direction  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee and  the  Central  Association* 

This  proposition  was  not  accepted,  there  being  considerable 
opposition  to  the  boarding-out  feature  of  the  proposed  plan.  At 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  a  second  proposi* 
tion  was  submitted,  offering  the  services  of  the  agent  for  plac- 
ing children  in  free  home^,  for  the  investigation  of  familioa  ap- 
plying for  children,  and  for  the  supervision  of  children  placed 
out.    This  proiK>sition  was  accepted. 

A  person  with  an  extensive  local  acquaintance  in  Orange  and 
Dutchess  Counties,  and  with  some  experience  in  chai*itable  work 
in  this  city,  was  engaged,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  October 
22d.  The  first  work  of  the  agent  was  necessarily  an  inquiry 
into  the  drcumsUmces  of  the  parents  of  children  then  in  the 
Home.  It  was  found  that  of  the  45  inmates  only  4  were  or* 
phans,  21  were  half  orphans,  and  20  had  both  parents  living. 
In  all  cases  one  parent,  and  in  many  cases  both,  were  found  to 
be  wage*earnei-s,  hut  only  four  had  contributed  anything  towadl 
the  f^upport  of  their  children  during  the  past  year,  and  in  theea 
casee  merely  a  nominal  sum. 

It  was  almost  inevitable,  so  long  as  there  was  no  one  whose 
special  business  it  was  to  place  children  in  families,  that  many 
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would  remain  in  the  institution  year  after  year.    It  was  found 
that 

11  children  had  been  in  the  Homeless  than  1  year. 
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One  family  of  four  children  had  been  in  the  institution  three 
different  times,  together  aggregating  22  years,  an  average  of 
over  five  years  for  each  child,  and  at  a  total  expense  of  nearly 
$3,000  to  the  City  of  Newburgh.  If  the  children  had  been 
benefited  by  this  expenditure,  the  money  might  be  considered 
well  spent,  but  it  finally  became  necessary  to  place  these  four 
children  in  institutions  of  a  reformatory  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  month's  work,  the  Local  Committee 
is  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  Home  has 
been  reduced  from  45  to  33.  The  12  children  who  have  been 
removed  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 

5  have  been  taken  by  parents  able  to  provide  for  them. 
1,  an  imbecile  boy,  has  been  sent  to  the  Syracuse  Insti* 

.   tution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
2  wayward  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge 

on  Randall's  Island. 
2  wayward   girls  have   been    kindly   received    by  the 

Association    for   Befriending  Children  and  Young 
•  Girls. 
2  orphan  children  have  been  placed  in  carefully  selected 

family  homes. 

The  Association  feels  much  gratified  that  its  first  efforts  in 
this  line  of  securing  adequate  supervision  for  the  dependent 
children  of  the  State  have  met  with  such  entire  success.  It  de- 
sires to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Almshouse  Commissioners  for 
their  co-operation,  to  the  Local  Committee  for  its  generous  offer 
to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  an  agent,  and  to  the  press  of 
Newburgh  for  its  most  valuable  support. 
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A  strong  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  ex- 
tend this  work  into  other  counties*  Naturally  it  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, reqairing  much  time  and  involving  considerable  expense  to 
the  Association.  The  Assistant  Secretary  devote<i  the  entire 
summer  to  visiting  the  ohildien  and  estabUshing  the  agency  at 
Newbargh,  and  continues  a  close  oversight  over  its  work* 

REPORT  OF    SUB-COMMrrTEE    ON    PROVIDING    SfFUATIONS   rO« 
MOTHKRS  ^nTH  INFANTS, 

No  figure  appeals  more  strongly  to  our  sympathies  than 
that  of  a  young  mother  with  her  baby,  deserted  and  friendlea 
in  a  great  city*  Against  her  every  door  seems  close<l,  exoepti 
perhaps,  that  of  the  institution  in  which  her  child  was  bom. 
To  accept  its  hospitaHty,  however,  after  she  has  regained  her 
strength,  is  to  plant  tlie  seeds  of  idleness  and  dependencOt  iui4 
too  frequently,  when  after  a  year  or  two  ghe  takes  her  leave» 
consigns  to  the  institution  the  future  care  of  her  child. 

A  young  mother  who  chooses  to  face  the  world  unaided^  wf 
so  helpless  a  burden,  displays  no  little  degree  of  courage,  and 
certainly  deserves  our  friendly  interest  and  assistance.  To 
help  such  young  women  a  sub-committee  established  in  June^ 
18l»?»,  an  agency  for  providing  situations  for  homeless  mothen 
with  infants,  discharged  from  maternity  hospitals  and  kin- 
dred institutioos  of  the  city.  To  relieve  such  a  mother  of  the 
care  of  her  child  might  seem  an  easy  solution  of  the  probleiOi 
but  experience  has  proven  that  it  only  opens  the  door  to  grawr 
dangers.  The  young  child,  parted  from  its  mother,  is  not  apt 
to  survive  the  period  of  infancy,  and,  even  doing  so,  the  years  d 
institutional  life  which  too  often  lie  before  it  give  no  asramnoe 
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I  of  a  moderately  successful  career.  On  the  other  hand,  the  M 
mother  in  abandoning  her  child,  has  done  an  act  of  violeiioo  to  H 
her  moml  natura,  from  the  consequences  of  wiiich  she  csBimoit  m 
escape.     If  she  be  an  unmarried  mother,  the  surrendering  of 

•  her  child  removes  the?  one  great  influence  towards  a  geoatOi 
restoration  of  her  character  through  her  maternal  affectJon. 
It  is  most  desirable  to  offer  the  mother  an  opportunity  to  pi«- 
serve  her  independence  and  to  care  for  her  own  child,  and  to 
afford  hor  all  possible  encouragement  in  so  doing. 
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The  difficulty  of  securing  satisfactory  service  in  the  country, 
and  a  consequent  willingness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  ignore 
the  inconvenience  of  two  additional  members  of  the  household 
instead  of  one,  offer  the  opportunity  needed  by  a  destitute  mother 
and  her  young  child.  It  is  the  effort  to  secure  a  suitable  situa- 
tion and  to  follow  the  mother  into  her  new  home  and  sustain 
her  in  her  difficult  position  that  lends  to  this  work  for  mothers 
and  babias  its  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

The  Umited  financial  resources  of  the  new  agency,  which  is 
supported  by  special  contributions,  has  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  our  plan  of  visiting  every  case  placed  out  in  a  family; 
but  the  aim  to  hold  a  semi-parental  relation  to  these  destitute 
and  helpless  young  mothers  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and, 
when  not  seen  personally,  relations  have  been  kept  up  by  means 
of  correspondence,  both  with  the  women  and  their  employers. 

Although  the  work  of  the  agency  has  been  carried  on  under 
unusual  difficulties,  owing  to  the  prevalent  industrial  depression, 
we  are  able  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  first  sixteen  months' 
work  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  situations  have  been 
found  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two  mothers,  each  one  being 
accompanied  by  her  child,  forty-three  of  these  situations  being 
re-locations  of  those  women  who  had  left  the  homes  in  which 
they  were  first  placed  and  came  a  second  time  to  us  to  be  aided. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sources  from  which  these 
mothers  with  infants  have  been  received : 

From  Maternity  Hospital,  Blackweirs  Island 19 

From  Charity  Organization  Society 20 

From  Wetmore  Home  "  Annex ** IS 

Sent  by  individuals 19 

From  New  York  Infant  Asylam 8 

From  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 7 

From  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 18 

From  RandalFs  Island  Institutions 6 

From  the  Bible  House 6 

From  Bellevue  Hospital 4 

From  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 8 

From  Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  Poor 8 

From  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 8 

From  Emergency  Hospital 2 

From  American  Female  Guardian  Society 2 

From  St.  Barnabas  House 1 

From  Margaret  Strachan  Home 1 
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From  The  VnlUm  Str*?et  Prayer  Meeting. 
From  St.  Goarijeft  Doacodc^s  Hoed«. 
From  King«  County  Almshoufle. 
From  Ur*oji^  County  Foorhoose. 
Wtom  ConvaU'seeat  and  Fresh  Air  Home*. 
Troni  Life  Line  Mission,  Brooklyn. 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital. . . . 

CnUierine  Mission 

St.  Bartholomew' A  Mission «... 1] 

From  City  and  Miaaion  and  Tr»ct  Society.  , , »      i  ' 

"mi 

Of  the  women  who  have  left  their  situations  and  have  not 
been  re-located,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  fourteen 
have  found  other  situations,  often  through  those  in  which  they 
were  first  |>laced,  and  twenty-nine  have  returned  to  their  hus- 
bands, relatives  or  friends,  taking  their  children  with  them. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  induce  those  mothers  who  have  left 
family  and  friends  to  return  to  them  with  their  children.  That 
many  have  done  so,  is  cause  for  congratulation. 

In  otlier  instances,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  dis- 
couraging, because  the  mothers  remained  so  short  a  time  in 
their  situations,  it  is  known  that  they  and  their  children  were 
tided  over  periods  of  distress  and  danger,  which  might  hate 
resulted  disastrously  had  not  a  helping  hand  been  extended  it 
that  particular  time. 

There  remained  in  situations  on  September  30,  189*»  sixl^* 
two  mothers  with  children. 

There  were  only  five  deaths  during  the  sixteen  months,  and 
these  occurred  among  children  who  were  under  one  year  of 
age.  of  whom  there  were  eighty-two  ;  a  mortality  slightly  over 
6  per  cent.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  found* 
ling  asylums,  the  mortality  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  this. 

The  total  cost  of  doing  this  work,  for  the  period  named,  has 
been  $1,873.34,  making  the  average  amount  s|)ent  on  each  ot 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  individuals  helped  |6.59.  In 
these  homes  the  women  are  self  supporting,  yet  nearly  all  of 
them  could  have  been  supported,  had  they  so  chosen^  in  iustitn* 
tions,  at  an  expense  to  the  City  of  Kew  York  of  )|350  per  year 
for  each  mother  and  child. 
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The  Committee  receives  excellent  reports  from  many  of  the 
employers  and  feels  much  encouraged  at  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  first  sixteen  months.* 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  pubUshed  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1893,  the  latest  available,  states  that 
the  number  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  institutions 
in  the  State,  September  30,  1893,  was  30,080,  against  28,607 
on  September  30,  1892,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
2,073.  Although  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  institutional  care 
within  the  State,  this  increase  of  2,073  in  a  single  year  is  very 
unusual  and  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  average  yearly  in- 
crease during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  1,003,  less  than  half 
the  increase  of  last  year.  It  is  even  more  to  be  regretted  that, 
while  the  total  number  of  children  in  institutions  has  increased, 
the  number  of  children  placed  in  families  by  adoption  has  de- 
creased from  345  in  1892  to  321  in  1893,  and  the  number  placed  in 
families  by  indenture  from  1,086  in  1892,  to  920  in  1893.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  in  institutions 
has  increased  by  half  in  the  past  ten  years,  actually /eti;er  children 
were  placed  out  in  families  by  adoption  and  indenture  in  1893 
than  in  1883.     In  1883  the  number  was  1,321;  in  1893,  1,241. 

These  figures  prove  only  too  plainly  what  has  often  before 
been  demonstrated,  that  under  the  present  system  the  tendency 
is  strong  and  continuous,  to  increase  both  the  number  of  youth- 
ful dependents  and  the  duration  of  institutional  life. 

It  is  in  New  York  City,  of  course,  that  these  tendencies, 
aided  by  special  legislation,  have  worked  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  natural  results.  The  simple  statement  that  ^th  of  all 
the  children  of  the  city  are  living  in  institutions  indicates  the 
distance  we  have  already  traveled  in  the  direction  of  pauperizing 
the  community. 

The  adopf ion  of  the  new  Constitution,  containing  a  provision 
that  public  funds  can  be  paid  only  for  inmates  received  and  re- 

*  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  providing  transporta- 
tion for  a  namber  of  our  women. 
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lined  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, leads  us  to  hope  that  we  have  piissed  the  turning  point,  and 
that  hereafter  the  admission  and  dischargti  of  inmates  who  ara 
to  be  supported  at  public  expense,  being  subject  to  control  by 
pubhc  officer,  will  be  regulated  solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community,  and  the  number  of  children  in  institu- 
tions thereby  diminished.  Some  of  the  evils  which  we  hope 
will  be  corrected  by  the  proposed  rules  are  indicated  in  the 
following  summary,  published  at  the  close  of  the  paper  con- 
tributed by  this  Association  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Care  of  Children: 

The  feiitures  of  the  present  system^  which  appear  to  bo  open 
to  criticism,  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

I.— The  admission  of  children  to  institutions  supported  ai 
public  expense  upon  the  surrender  of  parents,  wit/tout  judicial 
invest igatimi,  tending  to  the  iudiscriminate  admission  of  chililrto 
and  the  pauperizing  of  parents. 

II.— The  indiscriiainate  differentiation  in  the  rates  of  payment 
for  children  of  the  same  class,  without  reference  to  the  actual  or 
proper  cost  of  maintenance. 

III.— The  lack  of  regulations  limiting  the  liability  of  the  dty 
to  the  various  institutions. 

IV. —The  absence  of  legal  provisions  requiring  the  veriSci* 
tion  of  bills  for  children  charged  upon  the  city. 

v.— The  lack  of  all  supervision  by  the  city  over  the  ex* 
penditures  of  institutions  to  which  city  moneys  are  paid;  thd 
nsult  being  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  institutions  recefva 
more  money  from  the  city  than  they  expend  for  **  maintenance,^ 
using  this  term  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include  all  expenseSi 
except  for  ''indebtedness  upon  real  estate,"  ''buildings 
improvements'-  and  ''for  investments." 

YL — The  discoui-agement  of  private  benevolence  by  placing 
the  burden  of  maintenance  so  largely  upon  the  city. 

VII,— The  vesting  in  the  managers  of  institutions  of  the  sole 
power  to  discharge  children^  thus  compelling  them  to  sit  as  judges 
upon  questions  in  which  the  institution  has  a  pecuniary  interest* 

VIII. — The  direct  inducement  offered  by  the  present  systwi 
of  per  capita  payments  to  retain  children  in  institutions  as  long 
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-as  possible,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  of  the  city  and  *'  in- 
«titutionizing  "  the  children. 

IX. — The  absence  of  all  provisions  for  reviewing  the  decisions 
of  managers  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  children,  even  in 
exceptional  cases. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  once  more  the  faithful  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  the  removal  of  children  from  almshouses. 
Reports  from  36  counties  show  only  33  children  between  2  and 
16  5^ears  of  age  in  almshouses  September  30,  1894;  13  of  these 
are  in  the  Erie  County  Poorhouse,  which  has  established  a  chil- 
dren's ward  in  the  County  Hospital,  an  adjunct  of  the  poorhouse. 
So  effectually  has  the  Children's  Law  removed  dependent  chil- 
dren from  the  care  of  public  officials  that  there  are  now  in  exist- 
ence in  this  State  only  four  institutions  (not  including  hospitals), 
managed  by  public  officials,  for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 
These  are  located  at  Peterboro,  Madison  County;  Middletown, 
Orange  County;  Newburgh,  Orange  County,  and  Yaphank, 
Suffolk  County.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  officials  having  the 
Children's  Home  in  charge  have  charge  also  of  the  almshouse 
and  the  distribution  of  outdoor  relief.  The  total  population  of 
these  four  institutions  does  not  exceed  150,  as  against  the  29,902 
in  institutions  under  private  control. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Though  not  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  dependent 
children,  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1894  will,  if  properly  enforced,  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  6,000  or  more  dependent  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  families.  Under  the  old  indenture  system  only  two  or 
three  months'  attendance  at  school  were  provided  for,  and  no  in- 
quiry was  made  as  to  whether  even  these  provisions  were  carried 
out.  In  not  a  few  instances  foster-parents  did  better  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  indenture,  but  it  often  happened,  owing  to  care- 
less selection  of  homes,  that  the  children  received  less  rather 
than  more  opportunity  for  education  than  was  provided  by  the 
contract.  Although  the  indenture  has  fallen  into  disuse,  there 
still  remains  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  a 
tradition  that  it  is  not  expected  that  the  "  bound  boy  "  will  be 
sent  to  school  unless  it  happens  to  suit  his  master's  convenience. 
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This  new  compulsory  attendance  law  supercedes  all  Inden- 
ture contracts  and  fixes  a  new  standard  for  the  minimum  op- 
portunity for  education  to  be  afforded  to  all  cliildren  of  the 
State.  The  stringent  provisions  for  seeurinj^  enforcement,  in- 
chiding  the  right  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  public  school 
money  from  any  city  or  district  neglecting  to  enforce  its  proTis- 
ions,  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  act  may  not  be  a  dead  letter  upon 
the  statute  books.  Without  endoi*siiig  all  its  details  we  consider 
the  law  of  great  value  in  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  affording  adequate  opportunity  to  all 
children  of  the  State  to  secure  an  elementary  education.  Among 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  the  following: 

1.  Each  child  between  the  ages  of  S  and  12  yeai's  shall  attend 
school  as  many  days  between  October  Ist  and  the  following  June 
1st  as  the  public  school  of  that  district  shall  be  in  session. 

2.  Each  child  between  the  age  of  12  and  U  years  shall  attend 
at  least  SO  days  between  October  1st  and  Jifne  1st,  and  at  aU 
other  times  daring  the  same  period,  unless  regularly  engaged 
in  some  lawful  employment. 

3.  Each  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  yeai-s  shall  attend 
from  October  1st  to  June  1st,  except  when  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service, 

4.  The  school  authorities  of  each  city  and  union  free  school 
district  are  required  to  appoint  one  or  more  attendance  officers^ 
and  are  authorized  to  establish  a  tiiiant  school,  or  to  set  apftii 
separate  rooms  in  public  school  buildings  for  such  purposes. 

For  the  information  of  our  readei^  we  print  the  text  of  the 
law  as  Appendix  F.    (See  page  90.) 

REPORT  OF  STAKDIKO  COHMrTTfiE  OK  ABULT  ABLE-BODIED  FAVPESB. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  Chairraaci 
of  the  Committee: 

The  Committee  have  again  devoted  their  efforts  the  past  year 
to  the  passage  of  the  Cumulative  Sentences  bill.  Although  *lh«^ 
bill  introduced  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  it  re- 
ceived»  as  the  result  of  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  City 
Club,  important  mo<lifications  before  the  close  of  the  Legislaturou 
These,  however,  in  no  way  affect  the  vital  principle  of  cumula* 
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tive  sentences  embodied  in  the  original  draft,  while  they  remove 
some  technical  objections  and  perhaps  strengthen  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

The  original  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  C.  T. 
Saxton,  January  19th,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  Howard 
Thornton,  January  31st.  On  the*  27th  of  February  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  each  House,  which 
were  attended  by  Mr.  Whitlock  and  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee. The  latter*  also  represented  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  behalf  of  the  bill  bearing  its  letter  of  approval.  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  the  Prison  Association,  permitted  his  name  to  be  used 
in  its  support,  though  engagements  prevented  his  speaking  for 
the  measure.  On  March  8th  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Assembly  Committee  and  it  was  advanced  to  third  reading 
ill  that  House. 

Soon  after,  the  endorsement  of  the  City  Club  having  been 
asked  by  your  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Club  suggested  amendments  to  the  bill  which,  after  confer- 
ence, were  in  substance  adopted,  and  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Delafield  of 
the  Club  prepared  a  new  draft  embodying  the  same.  The  pro- 
posed modifications  were  also  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  and  Correction  as  recommended  to  them  by  Super- 
intendent Dunphy  of  the  Workhouse,  to  whom  they  had  been 
submitted  by  your  Committee. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  were  then  asked  to  substitute  the 
modified  bill  for  that  already  progressed.  On  March  30th  the 
new  bill  received  the  approval  of  the  City  Club,  and  on  April 
20th  it  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Iti  the  Assembly, 
opposition  was  reported  at  this  stage  and  for  reasons  not  ap- 
parent, no  further  progress  was  made  in  either  House;  the 
session  closing  soon  after. 

A  copy  of  the  amended  bill  is  printed  as  Appendix  G.  (See 
p.  95). 

The  changes  made  in  the  original  bill  are  substantially  as 
follows: 

All  convicted  persons  to  be  committed  direct  to  the  work- 
house; the  warrant  reciting  that  the  commitment  is  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  directing  that  the  person 
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committed  be  retained  in  the  workhouse  until  dlschatg^  pur* 
suant  to  its  provisions,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
from  dat4?  of  commitment. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  to  transmit  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  Commissioners  of  Charitiee  and  Correction 

full  description  of  the  person  committed,  with  residence  and 
occupation,  for  purpose  of  subsequent  identification;  a  statement 
of  the  offense  committed  and  the  name  of  Magistrate  by  wboin 
the  commitment  was  made;  also  the  record  bf  such  pemons  and 

rticulars  of  his  last  commitment  and  detention,  if  previonsly 

nnnitted  within  two  years. 

The  Commissionet^  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  keep  a 
recoid  of  names  of  all  i>ersons  committed  and  of  the  facts  certi- 
fied to  them  by  the  Superintendent  of  th»^  \Vr>rkhouse,  Buch 
records  to  be  open  to  i^uldic  inspection. 

Within  three  days  after  commitment,  the  Commissioners  to 
maktj  a  written  order  fixing  the  date  of  discharge  for  such  com- 
mitted  persons  as  determined  from  such  records  in  the  following 
manner:  In  case  of  a  person  not  previously  committe*l  within 
two  years,  the  order  shall  direct  his  dischai-ge  at  the  expiratioo 
of  five  days  from  date  of  commitment;  if  once  before  com- 
mitted, at  expiration  of  twenty  days;  and  in  case  of  a  pecBOQ 
committed  more  than  once  within  the  period  named,  bis  di^ 
charge  shall  be  at  the  expii*ation  of  a  period  equal  to  twice  the 
term  of  his  detention  under  the  last  preceding  comniitmeot, 
but  not  in  any  event  exceeding  six  months.  Provision  is  made, 
how  ever,  that  in  case  of  a  pereon  committed  for  vagrancyy  Uie 
order  may  dii'ect  his  dLsciiarge  at  a  period  to  be  tixed  by  ths 
Commissioners  and  stated  thereon — not  exceeding  six  monllu^ 
and  not  less  than  the  period  of  detention  for  first  or  subsequent 
commitments  as  the  case  may  be. 

■  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  transfer  per>   '         m* 

mitted  under  the  Act  from  the  Workhouse  to  other  in  .:,:., jus 
of  the  Department  w^hen  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  sudl 
institutions,  or  for  employment  of  such  ]3ersons;  such  transfer 
may  also  be  made  when  the  Workhousi^  capacity  is  insufficifl&t 
for  the  t»ei-sons  committed  thereto. 
■  Elecent  statistics  furnished   by  the  Superintendent  of  tbt 

I    Workhouse  continue  to  suggest  the  great  need  of  a  meas^nra 
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striking  at  the  root  of  the  evils  exemplified  in  the  daily  routine 
of  that  institution.  In  the  six  years  ending  1893,  the  monthly 
average  of  males  discharged  before  expiration  of  their  terra  was 
141 — about  14  per  cent.;  the  average  of  discharges  for  the 
month  of  October,  during  this  period,  showing  an  excess  of 
about  21  per  cent,  over  any  other  month  in  the  year.  The 
significance  of  this  last  item  has  been  acknowledged  by  Com- 
missioner Porter  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  figures  of  1893 
also  give  a  percentage  of  60  in  ^'  rounders,"  16  per  cent,  of  men 
and  70  per  cent,  of  women  having  been  committed  from  four  to 
twenty  times  and  over. 

Carrying  forward  the  work  into  the  coming  year,  your  Com- 
mittee feel  confident  that  improved  political  conditions  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  measure  give  promise  of  final  success. 

REPORT  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

The  report  of  last  year  alluded  to  the  application  of  the 
Wayne  County  Visiting  Committee  for  plans  for  a  hospital, 
to  be  built  as  an  adjunct  to  the  poorhouse,  and  stated  that  such 
plans  had  been  prepared  and  forwarded.  A  Special  Committee 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  their  meeting  in 
November,  1893,  urging  the  need  of  such  a  hospital  building 
and  presenting  the  plans  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Association. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  decided  to  erect  such  a  building, 
appropriated  $2,500  for  a  beginning  and  appointed  a  Building 
Committee.  The  plans  furnished  by  this  Association  were 
adopted  with  slight  modification.  The  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  were  awarded  and  at  this  date  it  is 
nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  occu- 
pied before  the  opening  of  the  winter  season. 

In  several  other  counties  the  erection  of  such  a  cottage 
hospital  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

There  has  been  some  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  Niagara  County  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  organization,  equipment,  etc.,  of  a  building  recently 
given  to  the  City  of  Lockport  for  hospital  purposes.  A  copy  of 
Miss  Woolsey's  *' Handbook  for  Hospital  Visitors"  (S.  C.  A. 
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A*  Pub»  No.  12),  was  forwardefl,  as  coitfafr 
advice  and  instruction.  The  Ooniniittee  expressed  th 
ciation  of  the  great  value  of  the  book  and  an  intention  to  make 
liberal  use  of  its  suggestions  in  organizing  tlie  hospital.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new  edition  of  the  ''Handlwok"  will  meet 
with  an  extensive  circulation  among  our  Visiting  Committeeg. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  hospital  at  Glovers- 
vine,  in  which  tlie  Fulton  County  Committee  has  been  iniidi 
interested,  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  May  21st,  1H91,  and  the  Glovers- 
ville  Hospital  Association  wasS  organized.  In  the  following' 
November  Mr,  L.  N,  Littauer  generously  offered  to  erect  as  a 
memorial  to  his  father,  Nathan  Littauer,  a  hospital  u|>on  the 
condition  that  the  citizens  of  Glovei-sville  would  raise  a  suiUbk 
maintenance  fund.  By  the  following  spring  the  specified  sum 
had  been  collected,  and  in  addition  a  committee  of  ladies  had 
collected  funds  sufficient  to  provide  all  necessary  furniture  and 
equipments.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  was  entirely 
vided  by  Mr.  Littauer,  exceeded  $50,000. 

A  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  epileptics  in  the  publ 
institutions  of  this  city  has  been  received  from  the  Chairman 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Epileptics  and  is  [>ublished  in  connectioa 
with  the  report  of  the  New  York  County  Visiting  CommtttaOi 
the  members  of  which  have  made  a  very  large  number  nf  \mU 
during  the  year  to  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City. 

Several  of  the  Sub-Committees,  having  finished  the  wofk 
assigned  to  them,  have  been  discharged* 
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FINAL  KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INSANE, 


The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  ChairoiAD 
of  the  Committee: 

On  Doceml>er  1,  1893,  we  were  'able  to  state  that  the  insane 
J^iBd  bec^n  removed  from  all  the  poorhouses  and  poorhoase 
•BSylums  of  the  State,  witli  the  exception  of  thooe  uf  Otiefdi 
and  Queens  counties.  To  day  we  are  able  to  report  that  iha 
last  160  patients  of  the  Oneida  County  Asylum  are  in  the  St 
Lawrence  and  Utica  State  Hospitals;  and  that  the  deijeodent 
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insane  of  the  Queens  County  Asylum  have  been  removed  to  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

The  removal  of  these  87  patients  from  the  Queens  County 
Asylum,  in  January,  1894,  marks  the  close  of  long-contiuued 
litigation;  its  object  being  to  retain  in  the  one-hundred-year-old,, 
dilapidated  building  at  Mineola  the  dependent  insane  of  Queens 
County,  without  proper  care  or  proper  medical  attendance, 
simply  because  it  was  less  expensive  to  do  so  than  to  send 
them  to  a  State  hospital.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  Queens  County,  in  1 890,  not  only 
refused  to  comply  with  the  order  to  send  fifty -five  patients  to 
the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  as  required  by  the  State  Care 
Act,  but  in  the  litigation  which  ensued  they  appealed  from  each 
adverse  judgment,  simply  to  prolong  the  situation,  a  situation 
which  involved  human  suffering.  When  the  State  Care  Main- 
tenance Act  went  into  effect,  a  year  ago,  they  were  then  willing 
to  have  their  insane  cared  for  by  the  State  free  of  charge,  and 
applied  for  permission  to  send  them  to  a.  State  hospital.  This 
action  swept  away  the  last  shred  of  defense  from  a  proceeding 
whose  only  title  to  respect  was  based  upon  the  assertion  that 
**  the  county  could  take  much  better  care  of  its  insane  than  the 
State  possibly  could."  Apparently,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Superin^ 
tendents,  it  could  do  so  only  when  county  care  was  the  cheaper; 
the  moment  it  cost  less  to  pass  their  insane  over  to  the  State, 
then  State  care  was  the  best,  and  the  insane  must  go. 

After  three  years  of  litigation  the  Queens  County  case  was 
finally  disposed  of  on  December  4,  1893,  by  the  dismissal  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  costs  against  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  of  Queens  County,  of  their  appeal  from  the  judgment  af 
the  lower  Court. 

Thus  closes  the  chapter  of  poorhouse  care  for  the  insane. 
To-day  there  are  no  insane  persons  in  any  of  the  poorhouses 
or  poorhouse  asylums  of  the  State,  the  total  number  removed 
from  fifty-seven  counties  since  the  passage  of  the  State  Care 
Act,  in  1890,  being  about  2,200.  There  are  in  the  poorhouses 
idiots,  epileptics  and  aged  persons  whose  minds  are  affected,  but 
no  committed  insane. 

There  now  remain  but  two  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State 
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rhere  the  insane  are  still  under  connty  care.  Those  are  the 
two  important  Counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  whose  county 
asylums  together  contain  nearly  onehalf  of  the  dependent  in* 
Bane  population  of  the  entire  State* 

To  bring  these  two  counties  into  the  general  State  care  sys- 
tem, so  much  to  be  desired,  requires  additional  legislation.  The 
example  of  Monroe  County,  which  almost  immediately  after  Ui« 
passage  of  the  State  Care  Act  applied  for  and  obtained  the  neoes- 
sary  additional  legislation  to  enable  the  Monroe  County  Asylom 
to  be  reorganized  as  the  Rochester  State  Hospital,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  New  York  and  Kings  Counties,  (Chapter  S36,  Laws 
of  1891.)  Already  the  Commissionei-s  of  Charities  of  King)i 
County  have  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  State  care  for  tbdr 
dependent  insane,  and  a  conmiittee  of  the  Kings  County  Boanl 
of  Supervisors  is  seriously  considering  the  subject.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  New  York,  befoi-e  long,  may  move  in  the  Aame 
direction.  The  '"^  New  York  State  HospitaP-  and  the  *'Loiig 
Island  State  Hospital  *'  (see  S-  C-  A.  A,  report,  December,  1S9I, 
p.  30),  yet  remain  to  be  organized.  Wlien  this  is  done  w« 
shall  see  i-ealized  the  completion  of  the  reform  movement 
which  has  for  its  aim  and  object:  State  care  and  State  mai$h 
ienance  for  all  the  dependent  insane  of  the  State  of  New  Fcrfc 

The  Association  has,  as  yet,  scarcely  availed  itsi^f  of  theri|^t 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Legislature  of  18U3  to  visit  the  State 
charitable  institutions,  including  State  hospitals.  The  carsfd 
selection  of  visitoi*s  for  such  important  service  requires  neoQS- 
sarily  much  time,  and  we  shall  doubtless  proceed  slowly. 

On  October  1,  1894,  the  total  number  of  dependent  iDsaoeia 
the  State  of  New  York  was  17,545,  an  increase  of  90li  sitM 
October  1,  1893. 

The  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  dedarei 
that  the  inspection,  by  State  officers,  of  all  institutions  for  thi 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  shall,  hei^after,  devolve  solely 
upon  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  (Article  VIIL,  Sec.  11)* 
This  provision  gpes  into  effect  January  1,  1896. 

By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  635  of  the  Laws  of  1808,  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  required  to  report  aunoal^ 
'•  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
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institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  said  Board,  and  to  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  upon  matters  relating  to  the  insti- 
tutions subject  to  inspection  or  control  by  said  Commission." 

It  is  evident,  if  we  are  to  comply  with  these  requirements, 
that  the  present  report  must  be  regarded  as  our  final  re- 
port to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  upon  the  dependent  in- 
sane. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Association  made  its  first 
report  to  your  Board  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  insane 
in  the  poorhouse  asylums  of  the  State;  it  is  eight  years  since 
the  Association  took  the  initiatory  step  for  the  compulsory 
removal  of  those  insane  persons  from  poorhouse  asylums  to 
State  hospitals;  it  is  less  than  one  year  since  this  has  been 
accomplished,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  insane 
throughout  the  State. 

BEPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMriTEE  ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  CHARTTIES  AND  CORRECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee: 

The  Committee  on  Charities  Reform  last  winter  took  into 
consideration  a  plan  for  submitting  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention an  amendment,  which  should  provide  for  a  separate 
administration  of  charities  and  correction,  in  cities  of  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  inhabitants.  But,  as  the  conditions  aimed 
at  exist  only  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  it  did  not  seem  advis- 
able to  attack  them  through  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  for  the  division  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Charities  and  Correction  was  carefully  revised  and  was  intro- 
duced  in  the  Senate  merely  as  a  fii'st  step,  and  too  late  in  the 
session  to  secure  its  passage.  Meanwhile  the  subject  has  begun 
to  attract  some  attention,  and  facts  that  show  the  division  to  be 
desirable  are  continually  brought  to  light. 

Heretofore  all  of  our  endeavors  to  accomplish  this  reform 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  city  government.  The 
recent  elections  in  the  city  and  State  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  we  may  expect  an  impartial  hearing  from  the  new  Mayor 
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;  well  as  from  the  new  Governor  and  Legislature,     We  ther^ 
fore  feel  a  degree  of  encouragement  that  we  have  not  enter!: 

^tamed  at  any  former  time. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  is  printed  as  Appendix  H,     (See  p.  98.) 
by 


OOtTNTY  VISITING   COMMrTTEES, 
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The  visitation  of  tlie  county  poorhouses  and  city  almsboiisei 
by  the  County  Visiting  Committees  of  the  Association,  now 
numbering  forty-eight,  has  continued  during  the  year  with 
greater  or  less  regularity.  Reports  from  31  counties  show  216 
visits  to  such  institutions  during  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1894,  not  inclusive  of  the  very  large  number  of  visits  madi 
by  the  Committees  of  New  York  and  Kings  counties.  Jiow,  m 
in  the  past,  it  is  true  that  in  those  counties  in  which  the 
Committees  are  most  active  the  poorhouses  are  in  the  beet 
condition,  officials  are  most  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  the  unfortunate  inmates  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  individual  care  and  attention.  In  many  cases  specific 
remedial  measures  have  been  adopted,  largely  through  Ibo 
influence  of  the  I^cal  Committet^,  and  several  instances  of 
securing  a  more  suitable  provision  for  individual  inmates  have 
been  reported.     As  examples: 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Onandaga  County  Committee^  an 
aged  lady  and  her  crippled  daughter,  both  educated  and  refined 
women,  who,  by  a  combination  of  adversities,  had  been  forced 
to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  poorhouse,  were  removed  and  sap- 
ported  by  private  benevolence* 

Members  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Committee  bare 
continucni  their  interest  in  the  case  of  a  crippled  boy,  removed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  from  the  poorhouse  of  that  ooun^ 
to  a  hospital  in  New  York  City  two  years  ago.  Wlaen  firel 
taken  from  the  almshouse,  where  this  boy  had  been  nearly 
seven  years,  he  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  cri[)ple,  and  was 
considered  mentally  weak.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
andj  although  twelve  years  of  age,  he  knew  less  than  many 
children  of  six.  For  a  number  of  months  private  instmo- 
lion  was  given  him,  but  since  he  has  been  able  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs  he  has  attended  the  regular  hospital  echooL 
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To  the  surprise  of  all  those  who  saw  him  when  he  was  first 
brought  to  the  hospital,  he  has  quickly  learned  to  read  and 
write  well,  and  has  developed  no  small  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  expected  that  he  will  eventually  become  self- 
supporting.  In  addition  to  a  previous  gift  of  $100,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Committee  has  contributed  $75  for 
the  purchase  of  an  artificial  leg,  and  the  boy  is  now  able  to 
walk  without  crutches*  This  case  is  reported  fully,  to  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  interest  in  individuals  on  the 
part  of  our  committees. 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our  committees  to  the 
great  value  of  including  in  their  inquiries  an  examination  into 
the  history  of  each  individual  in  the  poorhouse,  and  the  causes 
of  his  having  become  dependent.  This  work  for  the  individual 
inmates  is  of  fully  as  much  importance  and  much  more 
interesting  than  the  oversight  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  institution.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  inmates  for 
whom  the  poorhouse  is  a  most  unsuitable  refuge,  but  who 
remain  there,  year  after  year,  simply  because  no  one  takes  any 
special  interest  in  their  affairs.  In  other  cases,  relatives  may 
be  found  who  are  able  to  furnish  partial  or  entire  support,  and 
could  be  induced  to  do  so.  In  other  cases,  the  infirmity  which 
has  rendered  the  person  incapable  of  self-support  could  be 
removed  by  special  treatment  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  our  committees  the 
importance  of  work  in  this  direction. 

The  heavy  demands  upon  the  Association  in  legislative  and 
other  work,  and  the  great  and  most  important  field  which  has 
opened  before  it  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  children 
placed  in  famihes,  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  any 
continuous  effort,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  task  of 
strengthening  the  committees  in  counties  already  organized,  or 
extending  the  work  into  the  remaining  counties  of  the  State. 
Much  needed  reforms,  in  several  counties,  await  the  possibility 
of  united  and  continuous  action  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Committees  and  the  Central  Association.  To  decide  as  to  the 
appropriate  remedy  for  existing  defects  in  poorhouse  construc- 
tion or  administration;  to  arouse  public  interest  in  their 
correction;  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Press;  and,  finally,  to 
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ire  the  necessary  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  legislal 
the  Board  of  Supervisot^;  all  this  requires  a  steadiness  of  actioD 
and  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  which  only  the  hmt 
organiJEed  committees  can  give. 
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COUNTY  POORHOUSES  AND   THEIR  INlfATES* 


In  our  last  Annual  Report,  we  stated  that  during  the  prectd* 
ing  eighteen  months  every  poorhouse  and  almshouse  in  the  SUlto 
had  been  visited  by  either'  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, We  regret  to  say  that  during  the  year  just  cloe**d,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  work,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
Secretaries  to  visit  many  of  the  poorhouses* 

So  far  as  the  condition  of  the  county  poorhouses  can  b^ 
sanmiod  up,  in  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  nine  are 
in  urgent  need  of  improvement  in  construction  or  administra- 
tion; the  condition  of  fourteen  is  moderately  good,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-five  ai»proach  a  satisfactory  standard  of  admi^ 
istration. 

On  account  of  the  nece^^ftary  length  of  this  Report  it  has  U 
thought  inexpedient  to  print  this  year  absti*acts  of  the  rujxi 
of  all  the  County  Visiting  Committees, 

A  tabular  statement  of  these  reports  is  given  on  pages  M- 

The  following  items  of  interest  are  worthy  of  special  note. 

Orange  Count t/.— Almshouse  for  the  City  and  Town  of  New* 
burgh.  An  annex  to  the  female  depai'tment  of  this  almshoufid 
has  been  built  within  the  year  which  gives  an  increase  of  twenty^ 
fivesleeping  rooms,  together  with  a  bathroom  with  an  abUB^ 
of  hot  and  cold  water. 

Steuben  County. — New  bath-rooms  and  an  admirable 
dry  and  dryingroom  have  been  added  durmg  the  year.     A  laigp 
reservoir,  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  has  also 
constructed. 


sd.  V 


Delaware  County. — The  building  formerly  occupied  by 
insane  has  been  remodeled  and  is  now  in  use  for  the  care  or 
male  idiots.     A  porcli,  new  steam  heaters  and  bath-rooms,  to- 
gether with  improved  ventilation,  make  it  suitable,  as  wdl  at 
comfortabloj  for  its  present  occupants. 
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Wayne  County. — The  construction  within  the  year  of  a  hos- 
pital in  connection  with  the  poorhouse  of  this  county^  upon 
plans  furnished  hy  this  Association,  is  noted, 

Erie  County.— The  building  vacated  by  the  insane  has  been 
converted  into  a  county  hospital,  A  superintendent  of  nurses 
has  been  appointed  and  a  training-school  established.  The 
equipment  of  the  hospital  is  as  yet  imperfect,  but  the  Commit- 
tee is  hopeful  that  it  will  fill  a  loog-felt  want  iu  that  county* 

Schenectady  County, — For  several  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secni^  the  erection  of  a  new  poorhouse  in  this  county, 
but  without  success.  In  October,  181)1,  the  building  now  in  use 
was  condemned  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  and  stated  to  be 
unfit' for  homao  habitation.  In  1803  some  relief  was  afforded 
by  a  connection  with  the  water  mains  and  sewerage  system  of 
the  city.  The  Committee  reports  that  during  the  past  year  a 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  institution,  although  a  new  poorhouse  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  report  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  city  for  the 
year  ending  June  1st,  1804-,  contains  the  following: 

**  The  introduction  of  water  and  sewers  in  the  County  Alms- 
house and  the  substitution  of  water-closets  iu  place  of  the  old 
privy  vaults  have  added  something  to  the  comfort  and  clean- 
linesB  of  this  old  dilapidation.  The  defects  of  hghting,  heating 
and  ventilation  still  remain.  One  would  think  that  personal 
cleanliness  would  be  a  great  desideratum  among  the  class  of 
people  usually  composing  the  inmates  ;  but  the  county  legisla- 
tors have  entirely  ignored  it,  at  least  they  have  given  them  no 
accommodations  at  all  for  bathing  purposes.  Really  it  seems  a 
waste  of  funds  to  attempt  to  modernize  and  make  habitable  this 
old  ruin,  as  the  inherent  defects  are  such  that  they  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  remedied.'' 

Chenango  Comity, — The  Assistant  Secretary  visited  the 
Chenango  County  Poorhouse  in  June,  1892,  and  found  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  care  of  idiots  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the  matter, 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
an  investigation  made. 

Subsequently  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chenango  County 
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appoiuted  a  committee  of  five,  to  investigate  the  charges  made  as 
to  the  defective  coustruction  of  buildings,  etc*,  which  committet 
reported  November  linh,  1§92:  The  report  of  the  eommitteei 
while  acknowledging  certain  defects  in  the  matters  of  drairiagie 
and  sewerage,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  Bince  they  reported 
that  the  department  for  idiots  was  in  good  condition  and  that  do 
further  changes  in  that  department  were  necessary.  Before  the 
close  of  the  month,  the  companies  carrying  insurajice  on  the  poor* 
house  notified  tlie  Supervisors  that  unless  the  heating  apparatus 
and  chimneys  were  put  in  good  condition  the  policies  would  not 
be  continued.  Our  report  last  year  stated  that  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made  by  the  Supervisors  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  buildings.  A  reservoir  for  water  had  already 
been  built  and  larger  furnaces  had  been  put  in.  It  seems,' how- 
ever, that  the  abuses  were  only  partially  remedied,  for  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chenango  County  Medical  Society,  held  June 
12th,  1894,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr,  Le  Roy  J.  Brooks  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Chenango  County  Poorhouse,  with  Hpedal 
refei-ence  to  the  department  for  idiots  and  the  sanitary  ci>ndi- 
tion  of  the  building.  In  this  paper  it  was  stateii  that  the 
plumbing  was  still  in  an  unsanitary  and  dangerous  condition;  that 
the  building  for  idiots  was  poorly  ventilated  and  unfit  for  theUM 
to  which  it  was  put;  that  there  were  no  facilities  for  the  careof 
the  sick  or  for  surgical  cases;  that  no  provision  waa  made  for 
female  idiots  apai't  from  the  other  female  inmates  of  the  institu* 
tion.  and  other  grave  defects  were  also  mentioned*  The  Society 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  poorhouse,  which  committee  rendered  in  July  an  ad* 
mirable  report  in  detail  of  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the 
poorhouse.  Among  other  things,  it  stated  that  the  water  sup- 
ply was  entirely  inadequate,  the  flow  of  water  being  by  actual 
measui^ment  but  two  and  a  half  barrels  per  hour.  For  flro 
protection  hose  had  been  provided  in  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, but  although  it  should  have  been  aljlo  to  throw  a  stream 
twenty  five  feet  it  was  only  able  to  fill  a  fourteen  quart  pail  in 
sixty-two  seconds.  Other  most  dangerous  con*litions  in  regard 
to  sanitary  arrangements  were  reported.  Copies  of  the  report 
were  forwarded  to  the  State  Boai-d  of  Charities  and  to  the  Stala 
fioard  of  Health.    A  letter  from  Dr.  Brooks,  dated  October  lut 
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1894,  states  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  but  it  was  hoped  that  action  would  be  taken  at 
their  meeting  in  November. 

The  report  of  the  Local  Committee  of  this  Association,  dated 
October  16th,  also  calls  attention  to  the  defects  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Chenango  County  Medical  Society. 

Onondaga  County. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  was 
visited  in  1892  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  reported  at  that 
time  the  very  poor  accommodation  provided  for  the  sick,  as 
"well  as  other  deficiencies.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  improvement  since  then,  as  it  is  now  repoi-ted  that  the 
^*  almshouse  needs  a  general  overhauling,  the  foo'd  is  poor,  the 
plumbing  is  bad,  also  the  ventilation  and  heating  arrangements. 
New  iron  beds  are  needed,  the  present  ones  being  of  wood  and 
Tery  old,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. 
There  is  no  adequate  provision  made  for  the  sick  in  any  way, 
although  some  changes  were  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
men'«  hospital  wards,  which  greatly  improved  them." 

Erie  County.— The  following  report  has  been  received  from 
the  Committee: 

The  Committee  for  Erie  County  has  continued  its  work  under 
varying  conditions  of  encouragement  and  discouragement. 
Nine  regular,  and  several  special  meetings  have  been  held, 
during  which  reports  of  twenty-nine  visits  to  the  poorhouse — 
now  designated  the  County  House— have  been  made.  The 
number  of  visits  reported  is  less  than  in  former  years,  on  account 
•of  the  disbanding  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  insane,  after  the 
removal  of  the  insane  to  State  hospitals. 

Among  the  encouragements  in  our  work  we  would  note  the 
long  wished-for  transfer  of  the  insane  paupers  from  county 
care  to  the  care  of  the  State,  where  an  opportunity,  at  least,  is 
given  them  to  recover — a  condition  scarcely  possible  when 
herded  together  as  they  were  in  the  poorhouse,  with  no  care 
specially  adapted  to  their  sad  aflBiiction.  A  portion  of  these 
people  were  sent  to  the  State  hospital  in  our  city,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Willard  Asylum. 

Another  cause  for  encouragement  in  our  work  has  been  the 
•establishment   of   a   fairly  equipped  county   hospital  in  the 
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buiWing  formerly  occupied  by  the  insane.  The  hospital  has  a 
YisitiDg  board,  composed  of  the  most  emineTit  physicians  of  our 
city,  who  make  the  best  interests  of  the  hospital  their  awn.  A 
training  school  for  nurses,  under  a  competent  superintendent, 
has  been  established;  and  the  unfortunate  inmates,  who  have 
neither  home  nor  friends  in  their  hours  of  pain  to  soften  their 
suflferings,  receive  the  attention  required  by  their  weakness^ 
and  the  care  requisite  to  their  needs.  One  feature  of  thb 
hospital  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  Committee.  A 
children's  ward  has  been  opened,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law 
of  IST/i,  which  forbids  the  admission  of  children,  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  fifteen  years,  to  institutions  of  this  character. 
The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  this  district,  Hon.  William 
P.  Letchworth,  has  been  directed  to  this  violation  of  the  law, 
and  he  has  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
to  act  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  work  continues  to 

the  manner  of  appointment  of  the  attendants  at  the  County 

House.    They  are  made  solely  at  the  will  of  the  Superint'endent, 

and  are  the  result  of  what  is  called  a  "  political  pull/'  or  as  the 

reward  of  the  kind  of  political  service  that  seeks  such  recogni* 

tion.    The  attendants  thus  appointed  are  usually  indifferent  to 

their  duties,  often  incompetent  to  perform  them,  and  almost 

_     always  antagonistic  to  the  work  of  our  Committee.     As  the 

f    tenure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Superintendenti  it  cannot 

be  expected  that  these  people  will  find  anything  wrong  in 

prevalent  methods,  much  less  criticise  or  seek  to  reform  them* 

The  only  remedy  is  to  place  these  appointments  on  the  Civil 

H    Service  list,  and  for  this  step   legislation  is  necessary.     This 

™     Committee  has  already  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to  accom* 

plish  this  reform  by  the  Central  Association,  and  we  wish  now 

H    to  pledge  our  earnest  and  hearty  support, 

"  Our  Committee  has  been  sadly  bereaved  during  the  last  year 

by  the  death  of  our  Vice-President,  Miss  Sabina  Morris,  who  had 
been  an  active  member  of  our  Board  during  its  entire  existence. 
Miss  Morris  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualifications,  whose  devotion 
to  the  work  was  unremitting.     Her  ministrations  at  the  poof- 

L house  were  marked  by  wise  judgment,  unfailing  sense  of  duty* 
and  by  a  sympathy  and  kindness  which  made  her  the  fridod 
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and  comforter  of  the  sorrowing,  the  sick  and  the  dying.  So 
long  as  Miss  Morris  lived,  the  inraates  knew  they  had  a  friend 
who  would  plead  their  cause  at  any  tribunal  with  pei*sistent,  yet 

courteous  fearlessness. 

New  York  County,— ^The  following  report  has  been  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Committee: 

The  Committee  has  held  eight  meetings,  with  an  averaja^e 
attendance  of  twenty  members.  About  thirty-three  members 
visit  the  different  institutions;  the  exact  number  of  their  visits 
has  not  been  recorded*  The  Secretary  has  made  212  visits  to  16 
institutions.  On  September  30,  1894,  there  were  under  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  Correction  17.910  persons,  viz.,  1,833 
officers  and  employees,  14,1*1)0  inmates  and  1,082  workhouse 
helpers.  Of  the  inmates  l,99o  were  in  the  prisons  and  13,000  in 
the  other  institutions. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  after  the  **  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
care  of  the  Insane/'  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  the  preceding 
January,  had  made  its  report,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  recommen- 
dations, the  Legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  $500,000  of  boods 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  additional  buildings  for  the  city's 
insane;  and  about  the  same  time  the  city  acqoii^d  the  title  to 
the  whole  of  Ward's  Island  and  devoted  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
asylums.  Various  changes  were  forthwith  planned  and  some  of 
them  have  been  carried  out.  The  worst  of  the  old  buildings 
have  been  abandoned,  most  of  the  lunatics  on  Blackwell's  Island 
have  been  removed  to  Ward's  Island,  and  additional  buildiugs 
have  been  erected,  both  there  and  at  Central  Islip.  But  the 
total  result  of  two  years'  work  has  been  that  on  October  1,  1892, 
there  w^ere  h^7^7  luuatics,  with  accommodation  for  4j313,  and  on 
October  1,  1S94,  there  were  6,395  lunatics,  with  accoramodation 
for  4,826;  that  is,  the  asylum  had  an  increased  capacity  of  513, 
while  the  number  of  insane  had  increased  by  628. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  asylums  frequently  have  not  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  appropriated  to  them  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  meagre  as  that  is.  In  1893,  the 
sum  allowed  for  supplies  (calculated  on  the  average  census) 
was  about  $2.03  per  capita  weekly,  and  was  apparently  aU  ex- 
pended.    But  in  1892j  the  allowance  being  only  about  $1.93  per 
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ipita  weekly,  the  amount  actually  spent  upon  the  asylums' 
^was  about  $1.77,  and  so  in  other  years. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  facts  which  have  been  dinned 
into  the  ears  of  the  public  for  several  months  past  with  regard 
to  the  many  deficiencies  of  our  city  asylums.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  they  suffer  from  being  linked  with  prisons,  hospitals  mod 
almshouses;  first,  because  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correctioo 

Bis  so  overloaded  with  work,  that  the  affairs  of  the  asylums  can- 
Dot  be  pressed  on  with  the  vigor  that  their  deficiencies  call  for; 
secondly,  because  the  Board  of  Elstimate  and  Apportionment 
apparently  cannot  be  induced  to  measure  the  upeds  of  the  in- 
sane bj*  any  enlightened  standard,  and  makes  provision  not  for 
insane  hospitals,  but  for  pauper  asylums.  Add  a  third  reasoOt 
that  the  existence  of  large  local  asylums  in  New  York  and 
Kings  Counties,  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  whole  system  of 
State  care,  offering  a  plausible  pretext  to  any  one  who  wisbos 

Kto  claim  a  like  privilege  for  other  localities. 

™  To  convert  the  New  York  City  Asylum  into  a  State  Insans 
Hospital  would  not  insure  its  immediate  perfection;  but  it  would 
doubtless  very  much  simplify  the  work  of  all  thof?e  who  desire 
its  perfection,  by  making  it  an  independent  institution  instead  of 
part  of  a  complicated  departnnr*nt»  by  applying  to  it  a  higher 
standard  and  supplying  it  with  ampler  means,  and  by  removing 

^from  it  the  stigma  of  association  with  criminals  and  paupers, 

H  There  is  no  change  in  respect  to  commitments  to  and  trans* 
fers  from  the  Workhouse. 

The  administration    of  RandaU's  Island  has  been  again 
changed,  by  putting  the  whole  under  the  charge  of  Mi-s.  Dunphy, 

Pthe  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 
There  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  efficiency,  but  the  CommittM 
still  thinks  a  medical  superintt3ndent  necessary. 

kThe  treatment  of  the  clothing  of  the  inmates  all  through  the 
>artment  has  l:>een  specially  investigated.  Excoj>t  in  the 
irkhouse,  on  Ward's  Island  and  in  the  City  Hospital,  where 
fumigation  is  habitual,  it  is  usually  stored  away  just  aa  it  is  taken 
off^  unless  affected  v^ith  contagion  or  vermin. 

The  disposal  of  garbage  has  also  l>een  investigated  and  saeiM 
unsatisfactory. 
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The  docks  of  the  department  are  all  without  covering,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  passengers  and  freight. 

There  were  157  maternity  cases  during  the  year  outside  of 
the  Maternity  and  Emergency  Hospitals,  eight  of  which  were 
in  the  insane  asylum. 

An  examination  of  the  estimates  of  the  department  and  the 
amounts  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
for  supplies,  salaries,  repaire  and  new  buildings  for  the  years 
1888-1894,  inclusive,  shows  a  small  per  capita  gain  in  the  al- 
lowance for  supplies  and  salaries,  but  very  large  reductions  in 
the  allowance  for  new  buildings  and  for  repairs,  although  many 
of  the  existing  buildings  are  notoriously  old  and  ill-constructed, 
and  the  average  census  of  the  department  has  meanwhile  in- 
creased by  over  16%. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  greatest  needs  of  the  de- 
partment are  radical  changes,  such  as  the  separation  of  Chari- 
ties from  Correction,  the  imposition  of  cumulative  sentences 
upon  habitual  misdemeanants  aijd  the  transfer  of  the  insane 
asylums  to  the  State. 

The  special  needs  of  the  several  institutions  are  as  follows: 

Bellevue  Hospital. — Repairs  and  painting  for  the  Pavilion  for 
the  Insane,  also  better  bathroom  accommodations.  A  better 
provision  for  the  erysipelas  patients,  who  are  now  placed  in  wards 
in  the  dock  house  which  are  unsuitable  for  such  purposes.  The 
dormitory  for  workhouse  women  is  crowded,  dirty  and  infested 
with  vermin.  A  better  method  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and 
garbage  is  much  needed;  the  old  dressings  at  least  should  be 
burned,  as  is  done  in  private  hospitals. 

Emergency  Hospital, — The  building  is  much  out  of  order,  and 
needs  thorough  overhauling,  the  roofs  leaking  badly. 
.  Gouvemeur  Hospital. — A  new  building  is  needed,  and  though 
an  act  was  passed  last  spring  authorizing  and  directing  the  city 
to  expend  $200,000  on  a  new  building,  as  yet  there  are  no  visible 
results.  The  pavement  around  the  hospital  is  so  rough  that  am- 
bulance patients  suflfer  much  from  jolting,  and.  the  noise  and 
dust  are  necessarily  unabated. 

Harlem  Hospital. — A  new  dispensary  is  greatly  needed;  the 
present  one  is  entirely  unsuitable,  being  crowded  and  not  clean. 

Fordham,  Hospital. — A  trained  nuree,  and  better  housekeep- 
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ing  arrangements  would  add  to  the  coiufort  and  well* being  of 
patients.  A  dispensary  is  required,  as  such  cases  now  crowd 
the  hall  of  the  hospital  awaiting  treatment.  A  fit  daad-houae  is 
needed,  also  proper  treatment  of  refuse. 

New  York  City  and  Maternity  Hospitals,  BltickwelVs  Island. 
— Water  towers  for  baths  and  water-closets  on  the  female  aide, 
similar  to  those  completed  on  the  male  side,  are  needed;  also  a 
padded  cell  for  cases  of  sudden  mania.  The  medical  wards 
are  too  full  for  their  air  space,  the  hospital  is  insufficiently 
warm^Jd,  and  there  is  no  ventilation  except  by  the  windows^ 
The  excellent  ventilating  system  has  never  been  completed.  If 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  completed  by  carry- 
ing air-ducts  to  the  steam-coils  in  the  cellar,  the  venti* 
latiiig  flues  cleaned,  and  the  fan  at  the  top  of  the  building  set  in 
motion,  the  wards  would  be  well  warmed  and  aii-ed,  without  any 
increase  of  the  steam  power.  The  gas  supply  of  the  hospital, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Island,  is  inadequate;  kerosene  is  used 
in  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Almshouse^  BlackwelVs  Island. — Many  improvementa  have 
been  made  for  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  inmaies»  bat 
while  the  food  supply  is  somewhat  improved,  it  cannot  be  very 
good  upon  a  per  capita  allowance  of  7^  cents  per  day.  The 
hospital  wards  are  short  of  nurses;  competent  persons  cannot 
be  retained  for  the  low  wages  paid  (^18  for  men,  $15  or  $12  for 
wonieu)*     Workhouse  women  ai^  used  as  night  nurses. 

All  swill  from  Black  well's  Island  is  dum|)ed  into  the  river  on 
the  east  shore;  it  was  formerly  fed  to  pigs,  but  they  are  tie 
longer  allowed  on  the  Island, 

Workhouse,  BlackwelVs  Island, — Needs  repairing;  roof  leaks 
and  walls  need  painting.  The  per  capita  allowance  fur  food  is 
^about  9  cents  per  day.  There  is  need  of  a  deputy  superiuiend- 
ent,  and  the  force  of  keepers  is  too  small.  If  the  laundry  plant 
Were  enlarged,  it  would  enal*le  more  of  the  workhouse  women 
to  be  employed  within  its  walls.  A  steau)  launch  of  cheap  con* 
struction  has  been  provided  for  the  Workhouse  Ferry,  but  has 
fretjuently  been  laid  ujj  for  repairs. 

Metrvijotttan  Hospital,  BlackwelVs  Island,— 1h\^  was  for- 
merly the  Ward's  island  (Homoeopathic)  Hospital.  On  Mardi 
2tlth  the  building  it  occupied  on  Ward's  Island  was  made  over 
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to  the  insane,  and  the  patients  were  transferred  to  what  had 
been  the  main  building  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Lunatic  Asylum. 
If  funds  can  be  obtained,  the  repairs,  cleaning  and  painting,  now 
being  carried  on,  will  transform  this  building.  An  isolating  ward 
and  operating  room  are  needed,  and  a  larger  capacity  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  needs  before  long  in  order  to  classify  cases. 

RandalVs  Island. — At  the  ward  for  male  idiots  water  towers 
are  needed,-  and  a  wing  to  be  used  as  a  day-room  for  the  wards 
for  female  idiots.    A  hospital  ward  for  idiots  is  needed. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Epileptics: 

'*ln  my  service  at  Randall's  Island  as  neurologist  to  the 
Idiot  Asylum,  I  have  some  two  hundred  cases  of  epilepsy  under 
my  care.  As  Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital 
for  nervous  diseases,  connected  with  the  City  Hospital,  Black- 
well's  Island,  I  have  about  sixty  patients  suffering  from 
epilepsy.  The  condition  of  the  patients  is  comfortable,  as  far 
as  their  mere  bodily  demands  are  concerned,  for  their  care  and 
food  and  nursing  seem  to  be  as  good  as  the  city  provides  for  any 
of  its  dependents.  As  is  well  known,  however,  epileptics  differ 
from  all  other  patients  in  that  their  disease  aflBdcts  them  really 
but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  and  they  have  intervals  of 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  when  they  are  in  as  good  health 
as  any  individual,  and  when  they  would  be  capable  of  studying, 
working,  playing  games,  reading,  learning  some  Useful  occupa- 
tion; but  the  majority  of  the  patients  referred  to  here,  sit  about 
in  idleness  most  of  the  time,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  except 
to  await  a  next  attack,  or  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
may  be  pronounced  well  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  again. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  of  these  patients  could  be  engaged  in 
useful  pursuits  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  in  improving  their 
mental  or  physical  conditions,  were  any  opportunity  offered  them. 

**  Their  condition  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
humanity  of  special  provision  on  the  Colony  plan  for  this  class 
of  unfortunates;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  in  Livingston  County  by  the  Legislature  last  spring 
will  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  these  miserable  creatures,  not 
only  to  those  under  our  city  charge,  but  to  others  equally  im- 
perfectly cared  for  in  other  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York.'* 
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The  number  of  inmstee  (not  inclnding  employees  and  prisoners)  of  institntions  under  the 
charge  of  the  Oommissloners  of  Ohsrities  and  Correction  of  Kings  County,  September  80, 1894,  was 
4,094,  divided  as  follows: 

Hospital  patients 668 

Insane 3,363 

Epileptics 36 

Infants  and  alek  children 69 

Idiots  and  feeble  minded 80 

Almshouse  paupers 1.018 

4,094 
Number  of  children  bom  in  public  institntionfl  during  year 18S 
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LIBRART. 

Donations  and  exchanges  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  1 
aiJded  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  to  the  number  of  88* 

HOSPITAL,    BOOK  AND    NEWSPAPER  SOCIETY. 
Branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  AjtoelaSioa. 

This  Society  furnishes  reading  matter  gratuitously  to 
hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  of  New  York  City, 
to  many  places  throughout  the  coimtry.  During  the  year  end- 
ing October  30,  1894,  84,284  books,  magazines,  weeklies  and 
illustrated  papers  were  distributed  among  sirty-two  institatiooi 
in  twenty  different  States  and  Territories.  In  addition  1S0,T88 
newspapers,  etc.,  were  collected  from  the  Society's  red  boxes  for 
the  inmates  of  the  Island  institutions.  The  public  are  earamtij 
requested  to  drop  their  papei^  into  these  boxes— placed  at  tte 
railroad  depots,  ferries  and  elevated  railroad  stations,  recneio* 
bering  the  great  pleasure  this  shght  exertion  on  their  part  will 
give  to  these  10,000  people  among  whom  the  contents  are  dafly 
divided.  The  extent  of  the  Society's  work  is  regulated  by  i\m 
supply  of  I'eading  matter  and  money  at  its  disposal;  Ibe  latter 
required  for  rent,  printing,  a  packer  and  the  distribution  of  the 
box  collections.  The  express  companies  generously  carry  many 
packages  free  inside  the  city  limits,  and  even  to  some  flMOm 
outside;  but  appeals  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  frequently 
remain  unanswered  from  the  inability  to  pay  ti^ansportatiaii* 
An  unlimited  supply  of  reading  matter  can  be  distributed,  sod 
all  contributions  will  be  most  gladly  received  at  the  oflRce,  IM  h 
East  Twenty-second  street,  ■ 

The  Society  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  pubtisbiog 
firms  of  the  Ceii/wnp/,  Scribner  and  Harper^,  for  their  Taluabte 
gifts  of  magazines;  to  Mr.  Bunner  for  his  verses  on  the  '*IW1 

■  Box  at  Vesey  Street,^  and  to  ilr*  Gilder  for  his  kindness  in  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  April  Century,  and  for  giving  the  copyright  to 
the  Society. 

■  The  figures  for  the  newspapers  cover  ten  months  only,  end- 

■  iDg  August  30th, 

■c 
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SOCIETY  FOB  INSTRUCTION  IN  FIRST  ABO  TO  THE  INJURED. 
Orgaoized  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  AssociatioD. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  classes 
during  10  months  ending  September  30th,  instructed  by  the 
**  Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured." 

Clasaes.     Men.      Women. 

Pay  Classes 11  43        64 

Members  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York  City..  3  67 

Members  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Brooklyn 1  20 

Members  of  Young  Men's  Institute ^- 1  84 

Members  of  St.  George's  Church 1  ..        27 

Members  of  Women's  City  Mission 1  .,          8 

Members  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs 2  ..        45 

Policemen 2  35 

Nurses  at  Cancer  Hospital -' 2  ..        19 

Lectures  held  at  105  E.  22d  St 3  25        31 

Totals 27      214      194 

Total  number  of  persons 408 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  7,169  persons  have  been 
instructs,  and  3,887  have  received  certificates. 

A  Branch  Society  was  formed  at  Rockford,  111.,  during  1893, 
with  a  class  of  24  persons,  of  whom  18  passed  the  examination 
and  received  the  Diploma.  This  year  three  classes  have  been 
formed  among  the  firemen  and  policemen. 

Satisfactory  reports  have*  been  received  from  other  Branch 
Societies  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  Bedford  City,  Va;  Englewood,  N.  J. 

One  instance  of  the  interest  felt  by  those  attending  the 
lecture  is  shown  by  a  letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
**  Young  Men's  Institute,"  where  classes  have  been  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  men  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Emergency  Corps,  each  man  being  provided  with  an  Emergency 
Bag  containing  articles  most  needed  in  cases  of  accident.  The 
Secretary  states  a  number  of  cases  where  the  men  have  made 
practical  use  of  their  knowledge. 

The  Society  has  arranged  a  portable  Emergency  Box,  con- 
taining all  that  is  necessary  for  First  Aid  which  it  considers 
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would  be  most  valuable  for  people  uot  living  witbin  reach  of  a 
doctoi'  or  for  those  going  on  hunting  or  boatitig  expedttiras. 
The  case  is  sufficiently  complete  for  a  doctor  to  use  in  all  ordi* 
nary  accidents.  The  suggestion  for  these  *'  Emergency  Boxes" 
came  from  a  Western  railroad,  which  wrote  to  know  if  the 
Society  would  supply  them  for  trains.  In  England  they  hafi 
been  found  most  useful,  and  are  kept  in  those  places  where 
accidents  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

Classes  for  instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  are  con- 
stantly forming  at  the  ottice  of  the  Society,  Room  505,  United 
Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  where  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  regarding  classes,  and  hand-books  by 
Dr.  Bowditch  Morton,  may  be  procured.  m 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  CHARmES  AND  CORRECTION  AND  OOH* 
VENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR, 


The  Association  was  represented  at  the  National  Oooferenoe 
of  Charities  and  Conection  held  at  Nashville,  May  9^98,  18M, 
by  the  Secretary,  who  as  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Child- 
saving  Work  had  prepared  the  programme  for  the  five  sosaiOM 
of  that  Section.  At  the  general  session  held  Sunday  e^enjog, 
May  27th,  the  Chairman  presented  a  paper  on  '*  The  Bemo^al  of 
Children  from  Ahnshouses  in  the  United  States.'*  The  paper 
was  published  in  the  September  number  of  Lend  n  Hcmd^  and 
appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  Smjerinteudenta  of  the  Poor».beld 
at  Binghamton,  N,  Y.,  May  lJ^-21,  1894,  the  Association  wu 
represented  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  A 
paper  on  the  "'Boarding-out  System  for  Dependent  ChildrMi** 
was  read  by  the  latter,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Prooeed* 
ings  of  the  Convention. 


In  concluding  this,  our  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  to  yoBTj 
Honorable  Board,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratification  at  tbe 
friendly  relations  which  exist  between  the  Boaixl  and  our  Afito* 
ciation^  and  at  your  cordial  co-operation  in  our  effortn  to  aecuit 
the  establislimentof  the  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  m  our  gmieral 
work. 
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We  note  with  pleasure  the  increased  responsibilities  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  usefulness  which  have  been  secured  to 
your  Honorable  Board  by  the  action  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
T-ention,  ratified  by  the  people,  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  our 
desire  to  render  you  all  possible  assistance  in  any  line  in  which 
the  services  of  an  unofficial  association  may  be  of  value. 

For  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Homer  Folks, 

Secretary. 

New  York,  December  1, 1894. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  the  contributions 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30th,  1894,  amounted  to  $5,002.50.  The  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  were  $7,430.77. 

But  for  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  we  should  have  fallen  greatly  in  arrears.  As  it  is, 
we  end  the  year  with  a  deficit  of  $248.82.  This  sum  will  be 
made  up  by  the  six  remaining  subscribers  to  the  Centennial 
Fund,  but  the  present  situation  is  grave  and  gives  cause  for 
anxiety. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  has  been,  per- 
haps, better  and  more  extended  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Association.  We  earnestly  ask  our  friends  to 
read  the  opening  sketch  given  in  this  Report— which  tells 
briefly  of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Epileptic  Colony,  of 
the  passage  of  the  Kings  County  law  in  regard  to  dependent 
children,  of  the  good  work  for  mothers  and  babies,  of  the  great 
field  opening  out  before  us  in  organizing  suitable  local  super- 
vision for  poor  children  placed  out  in  families  throughout  the 
State,  and  of  what  the  Association  has  accomplished  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Charities  Committee  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; all  this  in  one  year,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  County  Visiting  Committees. 

In  addition  to  enlarging  and  strengthening  our  Visiting 


Committees  and  the  special  work  for  children,  the  objects  im* 
mediately  before  us  are,  the  much  needed  division  of  the  De- 
part men  t  of  Chanties  and  Correction  in  this  city  and  the  traot- 
fer  of  the  insane  of  New  York  and  Kings  Counties  to  State  cara 

There  is  no  other  unofficial  organization  engaged  in  work  of 
this  character,  and  the  Association  Is  supported  entirely  l^ 
voluntary  contributions.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fidd« 
the  money  si>ent  is  certainly  very  moderate. 

The  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  it  htt 
received,  and  would  mention  especially  the  receipt  of  twi> 
bequests,  of  $100  each,  from  the  estates  of  Miss  Julia  A. 
de  Rham  and  Mr.  Jesse  Seligman,*  and  of  a  donation  of  1500 
last  summer  from  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesup.  This  sum, 
given  at  a  time  of  tliscouragement,  was  of  the  gi-eatest  service. 
It  has  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Mathere 
and  Babies  and  to  Supervision  work  for  poor  children  placed  oq(^ 
in  families.  " 

There  has  hitherto  been  no  membership  fee,  but  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  Association  is  now  asked  to  send  a  contribution,  even 
if  it  can  be  but  a  small  sum. 

Checks  should  be  drawn  to  order  Charles  8.  Fairchild* 
Treasurer,  and  sent  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Association,  105  EisI 
Twenty -second  street. 

Charles  H.  Marshall, 

Chairman. 


^ 


*Thia  doDAtioiido^AiiotiippeAr  in  the  Trwistirer's  repoti*  laaring  been  receifidi 
after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year. 


^^m 
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REPORT    OF   TREASURER    FOR    THE   YEAR   ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30th,  1894. 

STATE  CHABITEES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

In  (iccount  with  Chables  S.  Faibchhj),   Treasurer. 


To  Bent $999  96 

•  •  PrintiDg 1,013  03 

••  Stationery 103  00 

•  *  Salaries 3, 666  48 

"  Office  Expenses 550  00 

••  Copies  Senate  and  Assembly  Bills 15  00 

••  Traveling  Expenses  of  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 871  00 

**  Commission  paid  to  Collector 51  00 

**  Donation  to  Sub-Committee  on  Providing  Situations  for  Mothers  and 

Babies 100  00 

"  Stenographer,  Conference  Proceedings 43  00 

"  Office  IHimishings 18  30 

$7,430  77 


By  Balance  in  Oeneral  Fnnd,  September  30th,  1893 $1,628  22 

*•  Subscriptions  to  General  Fund 2,090  00 

"  Donations 2,912  50 

"  Interest  on  U.  8.  Bonds 112  00 

*<  Interest  from  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Co.  on  Deposits.  48  45 

"  Sales  of  Publications 50  78 

*'  Bent  from  Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 150  00 

'*  Contributions  toward  Publication  of  Proceedings  of  Children's  Con- 

ference 190  00 

**'  Balance  due  Treasurer  from  Centennial  Subscribers  to  cover  deficit. . . .  248  82 

$7,430  77 

E.  &  O.  E. 

New  Yosk,  September  30th,  1894.  Chables  S.  FAiBCHHiD,  Treasurer, 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894,  and  find 
the  same  to  be  correct 

WnjjAM  GsxEyouoH. 

E.  N.  TOWMSKMD,  Jb. 
*  The  Centennial  ■abeoriptioni  covering  deficit  have  all  been  paid. 
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SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Fob  Supebvision  of  Children  Placed  Out  in  Faiolibs. 
gtate  0habitie8  aid  a8s0giati0n 

In  aeetmid  wUh  CBAMLm  8.  Faibcbiu^  TVMMrir. 

Bjr  DoDAtion $160  00 

•*  BiJanoe  ooluuid $160  00 

Fob  Suppobt  of  Child  in  Hospital. 


Bjr  Bftk&M  S«ptanb«r  OOtli,  1803 064  OT 

D0111U0& 7S00 

FfeidbySiip'iofthePoor,  SiLawrtnoeOo «...         60  00 

$170  07 


Bjr  Eipenditims $101  SS 

**  Balanoe  on  hand 78  S5 

$179  67 


For  Legislation  for  the  Insane. 


By  balance  in  bonds  of  Treasurer  September  30tb,  1893 $130  S8 

To  balance  on  hand $120  38 

E.  &.  O.  E. 

Nkw  York,  September  30th,  1894.  Crabudb  S.  Fauchhj),  Trtasurtr, 

We,  the  nnderoigned,  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  Treasnrer  of  ih$ 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894,  and  find 
the  same  to  be  correct 

William  OsBDroroE. 

£.  N.  TowxBsin,  Jb. 
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Report  of  Treasurer  op  Sub- Committee  on  Providing  Situa- 
tions FOR  Mothers  with  Infants,  for  the  Tear  ending 
September  30th,  1894. 

sub-commtttee  on  providing  situations 

FOR  mothers  with  INFANTS 

In  account  toUh  Homxb  Folks,  Tretuurer. 


By  Balanoe  September  30th,  1893 $73  28 

••  Contributions 2,104  60 

•*  Railroad  Fares  donated  by  Children's  Aid  Sooiety 29  58 

**  Receipts  from  Employers 38  28 

$2,245  59 


TTo  Salaries  of  Agents $880  00 

•*  Railroad  Fares  (sending  Women  to  Situations) 180  78 

"  Street  Car  Fares 39  34 

• «  Postage ; 48  89 

*•  Telegrams 12  58 

<*  Food  and  Lodging  for  Women  awaiting  Location 160  08 

••  Clothing 1  95 

*<  Expressage 13  95 

•«  Freight 8  45 

<«  Messenger  Service 7  00 

**  LiTcry  and  Traveling  Expenses 5  00 

•«  Ofllce  Expenses 9  32 

"  Printing. 48  95 

*•  Advertisements 47  28 

•'  Office  Furniture 10  00 

'•*  Railroad  Fare  received  from  Employer  and  returned  to  Children's  Aid 

Society 3  00 

$l,4Yl  57 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  September  80th,  1894 $774  02 

E.  &  O.  E. 

September  30th,  1894.  Homkb  Fox.ks,  TVecwtirer. 

The  above  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Providing  Situations 
for  Mothers  with  In&nts  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

C.  E.  OOTHOTTT. 


^F                              ^^^^^^H 

■ 

^^^^^H        SyBSCBIPTIONS  AND  DONATIO^S 

^H 

TO 

ran 

H 

^^^^     STATE    CHARITIES 

AID    ASSOCIATION- 

■ 

■   Annual   Income   Fund    Subscriptions   for    the   year 

end^^^^ 

September 

SOth,  1894. 

^H 

Mr.  Oeorge  6.  Bowdoin  . . 
Vitt  Bosalie  Butler 

....       $50  00 

Mn.  J.  Fierpont  Morgan  ..... 

Mre.  J.  H.  Robb 

Mr.  Archibald  Rogers 

HoiVV 

. . . ,      100  oo 

mm  ■ 

6000    ™ 

MissH.  C.  Butier 

6000 

MiBnA.P.  Cary ,. 

60  00 

Mr.  Wm.  A]*»i.  Smith 

60  oa 

Mr.  Henrj  de  Coppet . , , . 
MiB8  Gnoe  H.  Dodge 

60  00 

Mm.  Wm.  Donglfls  81oAne  .... 

60  OD 

50  00 

Mies  Louisa  Lee  Sclia  jkr 

60  OD 

Mr.  William  £.Do^ge.... 

50  00 

Mifis  Georgina  Sobn jler 

60  01^ 

Mr.  Oh&rW  8.  Fairchild. . 

60  00 

Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

€0  01^ 

Mr*  JAmm  J«  Goodwin. . . . 

60  00 

Mrs.  Lu  ci  tts  TuckurmaJi 

100  00 

Mn.  Henry  Herrman 

Mr*  D.  WilliB  James. ..... 

. . . .       100  00 

&]iBs  Emily  Tnclcersuui 

mm 

. . . .      60  m 

Mrt.  Wttliam  a  Vaudertim... 
Measm.  A.  M.  and  A*  T.  Whil* 

mm 
mm 

MIbb  SyWia  LiTingiton. . . 

60  00 

Mr.  Chiirles  H.  Manhall.. 

60  W 

Mr.  George  S*  Morison,.. 
m    Mrs.  J.  W.  Miotnrn 

60  00 

$1.600  00 

60  00 

J 

■   Annual  Subscriptions  for   the 

year  ending  September  Mtk^ 

1 

m 

U^ 

1 

Mrs.  Aoclmiuty ......,.,, 

....      t90  00 

Mr.  D.  SloAri  Dodga . . 

nooi  1 

Mr.  D.  F.  Appkton 

10  00 

Julint  Ellingor  &  Co.  , 

10  00 

B     Mrs.  George  8,  Bowdoin. . 

10  00 

Mrs.  John  Oroeby  Brown. 

10  00 

Mr.  Auaten  G.  Fox.. , 

600 

Mri.N.  E.  BftyUes 

5  00 

MImV.  Bntler 

26  00 

Mrs.  Jotepb  HowlMid    . , , .   , . 

6  0» 

Dr,  Gharlee  Hitchcock, 

10  0$ 

Miss  £.  G.  Ounningbiim. . 

6  00 

Miaa  Charlotte  A.  Hamilton . . . 

19  0$ 

Mrs.  W,  P.  Caiy 

....          6  00 

Mr.  Bobert  Jaffray 

60$ 

Mr«k  F.  E.  Chiidwiok 

6  00 

Mtb.  Joftepli  H.  Cboato  . . , 

10  00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Jones 

10  0$ 

Mifis  Ellen  GoUinj 

5  00 

EeT.  G.  F.  Krotel 

Miss  Cornelia  King 

Mrs.  Francifi  P.  Kinmeiill 

10  0$ 
iO$ 

Mf   Vm\\  fHlmAD 

10  00 

Mrs.  Miiry  Mapefl  Dodge. . 
Mine  JnliA  A.  de  Rbmm. . . , 

6  00 

60$ 

6  00 

Mr.  Cberles  do  Eham 

6  00 

Mias  Catherine  G.  Liviogvtm, 

10  0^ 

MiwJtilkI«.Dd»ftdd.... 

6  00 

Mrs.  C.  B,  Lowell 

10  00 

10  00 

Mr.  Boberl  W.  de  FoMi  . 

10  00 

Joseph  Mayer's  Sons 

J 
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Mrs.  Henry  W.  Monroe $10  00 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Minton. 5  00 

Miss  S.  £.  Minton 15  00 

Miss  S.  Martin 5  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   S.  M.  Miohel- 

bacher 10  00 

Miss  H.  D.  Nelson 5  00 

Mrs.  Hennr  Oothont 5  00 

Mrs.  L.  d'Oremienlz. 6  00 

Mrs.  Edwin  Parsons 5  00 

Miss  0.  H.  Patterson 5  00 

Miss  Emily  Bedmond 10  00 

Mr.  frank  Boosevelt 5  00 

Miss  H.  L.  Bobbins 5  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Alex.  Smith 5  00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw 10  00 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Seligman 25  00 


Mr.  Jacob  H.  Sohiir $25  00 

Mrs.  Merritt  Trimble 10  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Thome SJO  00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Terry 5  00 

Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas 6  00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Vanderpoel 25  00 

Mr.  William  E.  Worthen. 10  00 

Mr.  William  E.  Worthen  (1895)  10  00 

Mrs.  Stanford  White 10  00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Winthrop 10  00 

Mr.  Baohe  MoE.  Whitlook 10  00 

Miss  Wisner 5  00 

Mr.  Horace  White 10  00 

Mr.  Theodore  Wehle 5  00 

Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock 25  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Yonng,  Jr. . . .  5  00 

$590  00 


Centennial  Svbscriptions  received  for  year  ending  September 

30th,  1894. 


Miss  Bosalie  Butler $41  47 

Mrs.  Glendenin 41  47 

Mrs.  Woodbury  Langdon  ....        41  47 


Mr.  Goold  H.  Bedmond $41  47 

Mr.  0.  VanderbUt 41  47 

Mr.  S.  V.  B.  Cruger 41  47 


Donations  received  during  the  year  ending  September  SOth, 

18H. 


J.  H.  A $10  00 

Mrs.  Baxter 5  00 

Mrs.  N.  P.  BaUey 5  00 

Miss  Catharine  W.  Bruce 25  00 

MissH.  C.  Butler 100  00 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Bond 10  00 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson 100  00 

Miss  Bosalie  Butler lOa  00 

Miss  Clara  Bryce 25  00 

Miss  Edith  Bryce 5  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Beaman 5  00 

Misses  Cooper 50  00 

Mr.  James  C.  Carter 50  00 

MissM  T.  Cockroft 5  00 

Mr.  C.  H.  Contoit 10  00 

Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader 50  00 

Prot  Charles  F.  Chandler 50  00 


Cash $200  00 

Cash 5  00 

Cash,  B 50  00     ♦ 

Mr.  T.  S.  Clarkson  (special). . .  75  00 

Mr.  Ira  Dayenport 50  00 

Miss  Julia  A.  de  Bham  (Estate 

of) 100  00 

Mrs.  Dimock 5  00 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Dickey 25  00 

Mr.  B.  G.  Dow •  10  00 

Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson 5  00 

Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton 10  00 

William  Ewart  &  Son ...  50  00 

as.  F 750 

Bir.  James  B.  Ford 26  00 


^Un.  J.  A.  0.  Gray,*.... $10  OO 

*'W.  H.** 5  OO 

MiB.  L*  M.  Hoyt  ..., 60  00 

Ifra*  Joi^pb  Howlaud        100  00 

Gen'l  Tbontaa  H.  Hubbard. . .  60  00 

Mn*  HaT6tQ6yer 10  00 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hyde ,  10  00 

Mr*.  Hiobard  M.  Hunt liMX) 

lif.  AbramS.  Hewitt. 35  OU 

K.  a  H., 5  00 

Mim.  T.  H.  Hubbard.........  6  00 

Mr.  Jobn  B.  Ireland 10  00 

Mr.  James  H.  Jones. .   50  00 

Hr.  Morris  K.  Jeenp. 50  DO 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Moms  K.  Jeiop, 

(special)..,...... , 250  00 

Miei  Adcle  Kneoland 10  OO 

Mra.  Francis  P.  Kimdonn 6  00 

Dr.  E.  R  Lincoln 10  00 

Mr,  0©o.  deF.  Lord.... 10  00 

Mrs,  Loew 5  00 

Mm.  Haslet  McKim 90  00 

Mr.  Jobn  A.  McKim 25  00 

Mr.  Peter  Mari6 50  00 

Mr.  W,  H.  H.  Moore 25  00 

Mr.  Jobn  S.  MoLean . . . . . 10  00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Osbom, ..........  10  00 

Mr.  B.  M.Olypbant 6  00 

Mra.  PerejR.  Pyne..... 260  00 

MiuMafyB,  Prime. 10  00 


Mr  Alfred  Pell  , 
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Mr.  Henry  Parisb .•.....,,*., 

MiBBPenfold 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willkm  B.  Bice. 

Miss  S.  Bhinelander. 

Mr,  Livingaton  Boe 

fi6  09 

60  00 

90  00 
96  00 

90  00 

Mrs.  C.  V.^S.  Roosevelt 

Mrs.  W.  Bhinelander  . 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  BcbsTmerborn    . . 

Mr.  Anson  Phelpa  Stokos 

Mr.  James  A.  Scrymaer 

Mr.  Gardiner  Sbenna&L 

Mr.  ByamK.  Sterena  ........ 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Bontliiaayd. . . . 

Mr.  F.  A.  Sobannerboni 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Panl  Tackermaa 
Mr.  Samnel  Thome 

10  00 
6  00 

10  00 
100  00 
100  00 

10  00 

iioo 

100  00 
90  00 

95  00 

96  00 

Miss  PhcBbe  Anna  Thome 

Mrs.  Thompaon , ,....., 

60  00 
6  00 

Mr.  Samnel  Tbomas. 

Mrt.  Valentine..... »,.. 

500 

600 

Mr.  a  Vanderbill.,,,,,. 

Mrs.  John  Wells. 

100  00 
90  00 

Mr.  Lewis  8.  WoMf.., ,,.,,.. . 

96  00 

Mrs.  Witherbee  .•..••>•■•..*. 

6  00 

Mrs.  W. ,,..   . 

6  00 

*»X." 

Mn.  Youmons 

6010 

90  00 

$9,997  «^ 
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Contributions  to  Svh-Committee  on  Providing  Situations  for 
Mothers  unth  Infants  for  year  ending  September  SOth, 
18H. 


Miss  Edith  Bryce. 

$25  00 

25  00 

200  00 

100  00 

500 
20  00 
25  00 

3  00 
10  00 
100  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 

500 
50  00 
10  00 

250  00 
250  00 
25  00 
10  00 
25  00 
50  00 
10  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Oothout 

Mrs.  P.M.  Bryson 

Mrs.  Wm.  'H.  Osborne 

Miss  Rosalie  Butler , . . 

Mtr-  Wm.  P.  Kic« . . .  r 

H.O.B 

Miss   Harriet    Butler,    Perry 
Center,  N.  Y 

Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Sorymser  (annual) 

Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Boswell  Skeel 

C,  through  Miss  Butler 

Mrs.  Julius  Gatlin 

Mr.  0.  F.  Gutter  (special) 

J.  0.  (special) 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Sloane 

Mrs.      Bebeoca     M.     Smith, 

through  the  Evening  Post. . . 

State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

Mr.  Arthur  M  Dodge 

Mrs,  Wm.  E.  Dodge 

Mrs,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 

A  Friend 

from  General  Fund  (special). 

Miss  Josephine  Stevens 

Mrs.  John  T.  Terry  (annual). . 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Thurston 

A  Friend  

Mrs.  Merritt  Trimble 

From  Two  Friends 

Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly 

Mrs.  John  Wells 

Mrs.  G.  &  Howland  (annual). 

H.MCK.H.  (Share  of  proceeds 

of  sale  of  gems  and  pottery.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  E.  Jesup. 

Mrs.  A.  Ladenburg 

Mr.  John  A.  McKim 

MiflH  S  E.  Minton 

Miss  Frances  White,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams 

R.    W.,    through    C.     0.    S. 

X.,  through  Miss' Butter! !  *. ! . . 

Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Miss  Meta  Neilson 

$10  00 

100  00 
20  00 
25  00 

100  00 
10  00 

100  00 

22  50 

100  00 

400 

25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

100  00 

25  00 

10  00 

10  00 

100  00 
50  00 

$2,104  50 


Contributions  towards  Expenses  of  Publication  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delin- 
quent Children  in  the  State  of  New  York,  November ,  189S. 


Miss  Rosalie  Butler $100  00 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  Chandler 20  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Croxon,  Brooklyn.  1  00 

Mrs.  H.  DiokinsoD,  Brooklyn.  1  00 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge 10  00 

Mr.  N.  W.  Edson,  Bingham- 

ton,  N.  Y 1  00 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Hitch.  Newburgh, 

N.  Y 2  00 

Mrs  T.D.Howell 1  00 

Mr.  Bryan  Lawrence 5  00 


Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,  Washington, 

D.  C $5  00 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Meyers 1  00 

Mr.  Thomas  Mulry. 10  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Norris.  Brooklyn. . .  1  00 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith 5  00 

Mrs.  F.  Waterman,  Newport, 

N.  Y 2  00 

Mr.  Alfired  T.  White,  Brooklyn.  25  00 

$190  00 


Relating  to  Children. 

Daisy  Fieldi  Home  ftod  HoRpital  for  Crippled  Children.    First  Annual  Bepori«  ] 

Westchester  Temporttiy  Home  for  Deetiiiite  Childjren.     Report,  1892. 

The  Wftrtbu!^  Orphsn^e  Farm  School,  Mt.  Vemon«  N.  Y.    Brief  sketeh  of  Us  hlil0i7 

f^m  inm^imi, 

Children'ii  Aid  Society  of  New  York.     Reprt,  1893. 

St.  Christopher's  Home  for  Children,  Dobbe  Ferry,  K.  Y.    Repoft,  ConBiitutioa  ft&d 

By-Laws. 
Church  of  EngUnd  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Wsils  s&d  Btrays.     Vol.  IT,, 

No  3. 
The  Better  Wsy  of  Assitting  School  Children.    FabliJihed  by  the  0.  O.  a,  of  Loti40B« 

1803. 
Report  of  a  Bpeciii  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Mansgers  of  the  Soeiety  for  the  Bil* 

ormatioD  of   Jnrenile  Delinquents  on  FstabUshimg  a  System  of  Vlsiteliflft* 

April,  18M. 
lof  estigation  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmiia.    Report  and  reoo»« 

mendationa  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.     March,  1894. 
Boys  as  They  Are  Made  and  How  to  Remake  Them.     Paper  by  Frankliti  H.  BTlg||p« 

Chief  of  Department  of  Mental  and  Manual  Instruction  in  the  State  Indostaal 

School  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1894. 
Foulke  and  Long  Institute  for  Orphan  Girls,  Fhiladelphia,  Fenn.    Report  for  yeaa 

1892  and  1893. 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chicago.    Report,  1894. 
Official  Report  of  the  6tat^^  Board  of  Cbaritiee  concerning  the  Now  York  Jofsoale 

Guardian  Society,     January,  1894. 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  Marion  County,  Indiana.     Reports,  1891-3-4* 
Board  of  ChUdren^s  Guardians,  Marion  County,  Indiana.    The  acN  incor|ioratliiA  it 

and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  affirming  their  Constllil* 

ttonality.    1892. 
The  One  Hundred  Thousand  Children  of  the  United  States  whoee  Fathers  am  In 

Prison.    Addrcos  bv  Hon.  Jamee  M.  Brown«  PreeideDt  of  the  Toledo  Hnina— 

Society.     World's  dolambian  ExDOsition,  Chioago,  111.,  October,  1893. 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society.     Antiuiil  Report*  1893. 

The  PennsrWanio  Society  to  Protect  Children  Crom  Cruelty.    Annual  Report^  18$9k 
The  Roao  Ornhan  Home.     First,  Second  and  Third  Triennial  Eeportd,  188d"8Mt. 

Terr©  Bantc,  Ind. 
State  Children's  Relief  Department,  New  South  Wales.     Report  of  the] 

Hon.  W.  J.  Trickett,  M.  L.  C,  1893.     Also  miscellaneoits  reports  and 

of  the  State  Children's  Council.  , 

**  Not  In<ititutions,  but  Homes."    A  sermon  by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jonee^  ol  0||lfli«b 

1893. 
The  New  Jerset  Trainiiig  School  for  Feebte-Minded  Children.     Annual  Report*  19M. 
Hifltory  of  the  beth&ny  Orphans'  Home,  Womelsdorf,  Fa.,  Rev.  Thomsa  II.  To&dt. 
Society  of  St.  Vinoent  de  Paul     Annual  Report,  1893. 
Address  by  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  before  the  Committee  on  Charities  of  the  Gos- 

sUtntional  Convention,  July,  1894. 
Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChUdren.    Report,  1893. 


I 
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Relating  to  Hospitals. 

Saperrising  SurgeoD-GeDeral  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Serrioe  of  the  Unlled 

Report  for  1890. 
Kathan  Littaner  Hospital  Association  in  the  City  of  GloTersville,  H.  ¥.    BApoft^ 
Hudnon  RiTcr  State  HospitaL     Report,  January,  1893. 
WtHurd  State  HospitaL     Report,  1892. 
BinghamtOQ  State  HoepitoL     Report,  1892. 
ICaiuie  General  Hoepital.    Report,  1893. 
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SyraoQse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.    Report,  February,  1892. 
The  Epileptio  and  Crippled  Child  and  Adnlt.    Paper  pa  olished  by  the  CO.  S. 

of  London,  1893.    Also  The  Feeble-Minded  Child  and  Adult,  published  by 

C.  O.  S.  of  London. 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy.    Fourth  Annual  Beport,  1892. 
Argument  of  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MaoDonald  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Bill 

entitled  '*  An  Act  to  establish  and  organize  the  Auburn  State  Hospital  and 

making  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  said  hospital."    March,  1892. 
The  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-Minded.    By  Walter  E.  Femald,  M.  D. 

Boston,  1893. 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waltham,  Mass.    Beport,  1893. 
Matteawan  State  Hospital,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.     Beport,  1893. 
DeMilt  Dispensary,  N.  Y.     Beport,  1893. 
The  Care  of  the  Criminal  Insane  in  the  State  of  New  York.    H.  £.  Allison,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital. 
The  Practical  Workings  of  the  New  Laws  for  the  State  Care  of  the  Insane.    Carlos  F. 

MacDonald,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Individual  and  Associate  Charity. 

Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio.    1891  and  1892. 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.    Vols.  I.  and  IL    1890-1. 

Union  for  Home  Work,  Pittsfield,  Mass.    Beport,  1892-3. 

Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association.    Beport,  1893. 

Begister  of  Charit^r  Organization  and  Belief  Societies  in  correspondence  with  the 

London  Charity  Organization  Society.    1893. 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Twelfth  Annual  Beport, 

1893. 
Associated  Charities  of  Newburgh.     Beport,  1893. 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo.     Beport,  1893. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Women's  Directory  of  Philadelphia.    January,  1894. 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.    Annual  Beport,  1894. 

Miscellaneoics. 

Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Annual  Beports.  1891-2. 

Board  of  County  Visitors  of  Hamilton  County.  Ohio.    First  Beport,  1892. 

Seance  de  la  Society  G^n^rale  Des  Prisons.     1886  and  1890. 

Michigan:    Conyention  of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor.    March,  1893,  and  January, 

1894. 
Directory  of  Charities  of  State  of  New  York.    Published  by  State  Board  of  Charities. 

1892. 
Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City.     1891  and 

1892. 
Board  of  Police  Justices  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Beports  for  years  1890,  1891  and 

1893. 
Oyerseers  of  the  Poor  of  Boston.    Beport,  January,  1893-4. 
Charities    and  Correction   in  Maryland.     By  David  I.  Greene,  Ph.D.    Baltimore. 

1893. 
Pauperism  in  Great  Cities;  Its  Pour  Chief  Causes.    By  Bobert  Treat  Paine.    1893. 
Beport  of  Agent  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  Examination  of  Charitable  Institutions  of 

the  State  of  New  York.     1894. 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  Slate  of  PennsyWania.    Beport  of  Annual  Session,  Octo- 
ber, 1893. 
State  Library  Bulletin  of  State  Legislation  for  the  years  1891-2-3  and  4. 
Oommissioners  of  Statutory  Bevision.    The  Membership  Corporation  Law.    Advance 

sheets  of  Beport.     1894.     Albany,  N.  Y. 
Slings  County  Local  Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.    Be- 

port.  1894. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  Jersey.    Beport,  1893. 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy.    Fifth  Annual  Beport,  1893. 
State  Board  of  Charities.     Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport,  1893. 
Saperintendent  of  State  Prisons.    Beport  for  year  ending  September  30,  1893. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  asfoUoivs: 

Section  I,  Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  written 
appHcatioii  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  throiigb  its 
President  or  other  officer  designated  by  its  Boaixi  of  Manag^erg, 
may  gi^mt  to  nuch  persons  as  may  be  named  in  said  applicatioD, 
oi-ders  to  enable  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  as  visitors  of  8uch 
Association  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  in  behalf  of  ^d 
Association,  any  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  owned  by 
the  State,  and  the  county,  town  and  city  poorhouses  and  alms* 
houses  within  the  State.  The  persons  so  appointed  to  visit, 
inspect  and  examine  said  institution  or  institotions  shall  reside 
in  the  county  or  counties  from  which  said  institution  or  instita* 
tions  receive  their  inmates,  and  such  appointment  shall  be  made 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  judicial  district  Id 
which  said  visitors  reside.  Each  order  shall  specify  the  institu- 
tion to  be  visited,  inspected  and  examined,  and  the  name  of 
each  person  by  whom  such  visitation,  inspection  and  examina* 
tion  shall  be  made,  an*!  shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  frnra  Iba 
date  on  which  it  shall  have  been  granted,  unless  sooner  revoked, 

§  2.  All  persons  in  charge  of  any  such  institution  shall  adroit 
each  person  named  in  any  such  order  into  evei-y  par*  -^  ^nch 
institution,  and  render  such  person  every  possible  i  to 

enable  him  to  make  in  a  thorough  manner  such  visit,  in^p<*ctifiii 
and  exaixiinatiou,  which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for  a  rabUc 
purpose,  and  to  be  madt^  with  a  view  to  public  benefit.  Obeaieiioe 
to  the  orders  herein  authorisied  shall  Ije  enforced  in  thi^  saini 
manner  as  obedience  is  enforced  to  an  order  or  mandate  made 

a  court  of  record. 

§  3,  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  shall  make  aanu^l 
Sports  of  the  results  of  its  visits  and  inspections  made  under 
this  Act  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  upon  matters  nilating  to 
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the  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  said  Board;  and  to 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
institutions  subject  to  inspection  or  control  by  said  Commission. 
Said  reports  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber for  each  preceding  fiscal  year. 

§  4.  Chapter  323  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  of  New  York,         •) 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, )  ^^'  ' 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file 
in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct 
transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

Frank  Rice, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Appendix  B. 

Children's   Law. 

Laws  of  1884,  Chapter  438. — An  Act  to  revise  and  consoli- 
date the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  the  custody  and  care 
of  indigent  and  pauper  children  by  orphan  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Passed  May  31,  1884,  three-fifths  being 
present. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  County  Superintendent 
or  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Board  of  Charity,  or  other  officer  to 
send  any  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  as  a 
pauper,  to  any  county  poorhouse  or  almshouse  for  support  and 
care,  or  to  detain  any  cnild  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen 
years  in  such  poorhouse  or  almshouse,  but  such  County  Super- 
intendents, Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Boards  of  Charities  or  other 
officers  shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  families, 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals  or  other  appropriate  institutions,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  are  hereby  directed  to  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  When  any  such  child  shall  be  so  provided  for  or 
placed  in  any  orphan  asylum  or  such  other  institution,  such 
child  shall,  when  practicable,  be  so  provided  for  or  placed  in  such 
asylum  or  such  other  institution  as  shall  then  be  controlled 
by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such 


Creating  a  State  Commission   of  PrisokSj  a  State  Coi 
8I0N  IN  Lunacy,  and  a  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Submilled  by  the  StRte   Charities  Aid  Aft»ooi«tloti. 

Argument  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Chat 
and  Charitable  Institutiotis  and  the  Committee  on  PrisonBf 
July  '24(h,   18^4,  by  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  Slak 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

The  necessity  for  the  supervision  and  inspection  by  State 
authorities  of  charitable  and  con^ctional  institutions  has  been 

■     recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  since  ^ 
the  year  1867.     In  that  year  it  established  the  '*  Board  of  Statc»  ■ 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,"  which  was  authorizal  and      i 
required  to  visit  at  least  once  each  year  all  the  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  excepting  prisons,  receiv- 
ing State  aid,  and  to  visit  at  least  once  every  two  years  city  and 
countv  alms  and  poorhouses.     (Sections  5  and  6  of  Chapter  U51,  fl 
LawsoflSGT.)  ™ 

Six  years  later,  in  1?^73,  the  field  to  be  covered  by  this  Board, 
whose  name  was  then  changed  to  the  '*  State  Board  of  Charities,'* 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  charitable  institutions  not  receiv* 
ing  St^-ite  aid.  By  Chapter  371,  Laws  of  1S73,  they  ai'e  autbor* 
ized  to  visit  and  inspect  **  any  charitable,  eleemosynary,  corroc- 

■  tional  or  reformatory  institution  in  this  State,  excepting  prisoiM* 

■  whether  receiving  State  aid,  or  maintained  by  municipalities  or 
otherwise." 

tin  the  same  year,  1S73,  recognizing  the  need  of  still  gmter 
supervision  over  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  Legislaturo 
established  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  a  single  officer,   wbosa 

»  duties  were  to  visit  and  supervise  all  institutions  for  the  insane. 
This  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  was  at  first  exofjicio  a  momtMr 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  reported  thei'eto*  but  io 
1874  was  separated  from  the  Board  and  directed  to  report  to 
the  Legislature.  Ultimately  this  supei^vision  was  found  to  bi 
inadequate,  and  in  1881*  a  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  conairt* 
ing  of  three  persons,  was  substituted  by  the  Legislature  for  Iba 
single  Commissioner. 

The  legislature  has  also  recognized  the  value  of  unoiBcial, 
local,  volunteer  visitation,  and  has  authorized  the  Prisi:>n  Asao* 
ciation  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  visit  prisons  and  iails,  and 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  visit  State  and  county 


I 


I 


I 
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charitable  institutions,  including  asylums  for  the  insane;  the 
former  reporting  annually  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  latter  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  to  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy. 

Dismissing  from  consideration  the  visitation  by  volunteer 
Associations,  which  we  mention  only  to  bring  the  whole  field 
into  view,  we  are  convinced  that  supei'vision  by  official  Boards, 
vrhich  has  been  exercised  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years  and 
whose  field  has  been  extended  as  its  usefulness  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, should  now  be  given  the  dignity  and  permanency 
of  recognition  in  the  State  Constitution.  *  *  *  State  prisons, 
countjr  penitentiaries  and  jails  are  not  at  present  subject  to 
visitation  and  supervision  by  any  oflScial  Board.  The  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  are,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  to  visitation 
and  inspection  by  two  official  Boards,  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  All  other  charitable 
institutions  are  subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  by  one  official 
Board,  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

We  believe  that  the  best  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  the  most  effective  supervision,  will  be  secured 
by  accepting  the  natural  division  of  the  field  into  correction, 
lunacy  and  charity,  and  by  placing  a  supervisory  State  Board 
over  each  of  these  departments. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Board  of  Charities  exercises 
supervision  over  institutions  whose  expenditures  during  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1893,  amounted  to  $20,407,982,  and  which 
contained  October  1,  1893,  a  total  of  80,543  inmates.  If  now  to 
these  there  should  be  added  the  inmates  of  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries and  jails,  the  total  number  would  be  increased  to  more 
than  90,000.  Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  before  the 
next  Constitutional  Convention  meets,  should  it  be  held  twenty 
years  hence,  this  number  will  probably  be  increased  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
^oard  to  do  effective  work  in  the  whole  of  so  large  a  field. 

The  proposed  amendment,  therefore,  creates  a  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  to  exercise  supervision  and  inspection  of  all 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails  and  all  institutions,  except  reforma- 
tories, used  for  the  detention  of  adults  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  has,  by 
the  existing  State  constitution,  duties  that  are  solely  executive. 
He  appoints  the  agents,  wardens,  chaplains  and  physicians,  and 
has  the  management  and  control  of  State  prisons.  It  seems 
eminently  proper  that  therQ  should  be  some  board  to  inspect 
State  prisons,  county  penitentiaries,  county  jails,  lock-ups  and 
all  other  institutions  for  adult  criminals.  The  number  of  in- 
mates of  the  institutions  which  would  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  such  a  Commission  of  Prisons  is  about  10,000. 
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That  the  deplorable'condition  of  county  jailB,  which  has  beea 
BO  often  described  in  the  reports  of  our  sister  society,  the  Priflon 
Association,  proves  the  need  of  some  State  supervision  and 
inspection,  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  all.  It  seems  proper, 
however,  that  the  inmates  of  juvenile  refonnatories,  many  of 
whom  are  mere  children,  should  not  be  classed  with  crimiaals 
nor  subjected  to  the  taint  of  crime  which  would  inevitably 
attach  to  any  institution  under  the  supervision  of  a  Commission 
of  Prisons.  Reformatories  are  for  this  reason  placed  as  at 
present,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  is  given  as  by  existing  law 
supervision  over  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  for  the  caro 
of  the  insane.  These  include  at  present  nme  State  hospitals, 
six  county  asylums  and  seventeen  private  asylums,  containing 
a  total  of  18,154  inmates  on  January  1,  1894.  This  division, 
which  seems  to  us  a  proper  one,  covers  the  field  now  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  by 
general  laws. 

The  proposed  amendment  places  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  as  by  existing  law  the  following  twenty* 
three  institutions  maintained  by  the  State:  Reformatories,  1; 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  8;  for  the  blind,  2;  for  epileptics,  I; 
for  idiots,  3;  for  Indian  children,  1;  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  L 
Thera  are  also  under  its  supervision  the  following  institutions: 
County  poorhouses,  58;  city  almshouses,  6;  town  poorhouses,  4; 
orphan  asylums  and  Homes  for  the  Friendless,  241;  hospitals, 
112;  dispensaries,  45;  the  total  population  of  these  instituttcwis 
being  October  1,  1893,  02,164.  There  would  also  be  under  itn 
supervision  a  large  number  of  charitable  and  benevolent  societies 
not  included  in  the  above.  This  division  of  the  field  relieves  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  all  responsibility  in  connection  with 
institutions  for  the  insane.  The  present  supervision  of  tb€0a 
institutions  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  seems  to  UB  an 
unnecessary  duplication  of  the  work  of  another  Stat-*^  Board. 
We  believe,  also,  that  in  regard  to  State  charitable  ii  "  >iis 

and  county  poorhouses,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  .  b0 

granted  additional  powers  by  the  Legislature. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
more  effective  as  a  supervisory  body,  a  paid  board  or  an  on* 
paid  board.  Into  this  question  we  need  not  enter,  except  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro|)osed  amendment  does  not 
prescribe  (and  it  does   not  seem   to  us  that  the  d  lOB 

should  prescribe)  either  form  of  organization  for  any  oi  ipet 

boards.  We  believe  that  this  should  be  left  wholly  to  tiw?  JU^- 
islature,  to  be  adjusted  as  the  lo^^ic  of  events  may  prove  wist. 
For  the  nrt^sent  both  boards  would  remain  as  now  cooslituted. 
If  it  should  be  desirable  at  any  time  to  reorganize  the  Conunift* 
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sion  in  Lunacy  as  an  unpaid  board,  this  amendment  would 
offer  no  obstacle.  If  it  should  be  desirable  at  any  time  to  re- 
organize the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  a  paid  body,  it  woiild 
be  equally  possible  to  do  so.  The  Commission  of  Prisons  can  be 
organized  by  the  Legislature,  either  as  a  paid  or  an  unpaid 
body. 

The  remaining  paragi-aphs  of  the  proposed  amendment 
aim  ply  make  applicable  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  created  by  this  amendment  the 
laws  relating  to  the  present  boards  respectively  (providing  also 
that  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal),  and 
continues  in  office  their  present  membership. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  amendment  does  not 
prescribe  the  number^  salary  or  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  any  of  the  boards,  nor  does  it  prescribe  specifically  their 
duties,  except  that  they  shall  be  those  of  supervision  and 
inspection.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the 
boards  and  their  specific  duties  should,  we  think,  be  left  to  the 
Legislature, 

The  proposed  amendment  simply  establishes  the  principle  of 
State  supervision  of  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions;  divides  the  field  into  its  three  natural 
divisions;  and  establishes  for  each  division  a  supervisory  State 
Board, 
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Appendix  D. 

General — All  Coimties^Laivs  of  New  York,  1894* 
Chap.  363. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony,  and  making  an  appro- 

A  priation  therefor. 

BtCAitt  m  Imw  April  25,  1894,  with  th«  ipproval  of  the  Governor.    Pftsaed,  three- fifths 

being  preaeut. 

■       The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate 
^  and  Assemhltf, 


do  enact  as  follows 


Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  Livingston  county, 
in  this  state,  a  colony  for  epileptics,  to  be  known  as  the  Craig 
colony;  thus  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Oscar  Craig,  of  Roches* 
ter,  New  York,  whose  eflScient  and  gratuitous  public  services  in 
behalf  of  epileptics  and  other  dependent  unfortunates,  the  state 
desires  to  commemorate. 

§  2.  Objects  of  such  colony.— The  objects  of  such  colony  shall 
be  to  secure  the  humane,  curative,  scientific  and  economical 
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treatment  and  care  of  epileptics,  exclusive  of  insane  epilepi 
to  fulfill  which  design  there  shall  be  provided,  among  other 
things^  a  tract  of  fertile  and  productive  land,  in  a  healthful 
situation,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  wat^r,  suffi- 
cient me^ns  for  drainage  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  sanitaiy 
conditions  ;  and  there  shall  be  furnished,  among  other  neo«?is«arr 
stmctures,  cottages  for  dormitory  and  domicilary  u  Itf- 

ings  for  an  infirnmry,  a  school-house  and  a  chapel,  n  i  »p« 

for  the  proper  teaching  and  productive  prosecution  ot  t miles 
and  industries;  all  of  which  structures  shall  be  substantial  atid 
attractive,  but  plain  and  moderate  in  cost  and  arranged  on  the 
colony  or  village  plan. 

§  3.  Managers  of  the  colony. —There  shall  he  a  board  of  ftw 
managers  of  the  Craig  colony^  all  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  state,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  full  term  of  office  of  each  man- 
ager shall  be  five  yeai^s,  after  the  first  appointments;  and  the 
term  of  office  of  one  of  such  managere  shall  expire  annuallT' 
To  effect  such  order  of  exi>iration  of  terms  of  managers,  Ibe 
first  appointments  shall  be  made  for  the  respective?  terms  of  five, 
four,  three,  two  and  one  yeai*s.  Appointments  of  succcssmms 
and  of  pei^ons  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resigiiation 
or  failure  in  attendance  at  meetings,  shall  be  made  without 
unnecessary  delay,  for  the  unexpired  term.  Failure  of  any 
manager  to  attend  in  each  year  the  whole  of  two  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  shall  cause  a  vacancy  in  his  office.  The  mED* 
agers  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall 
be  allowed  their  reasonable  traveling  and  official  expenses,  wbeii 
duly  verified  and  approved  by  an  auditing  committee  of  Ibe 
board,  and  duly  presented  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  for 
payment. 

§  4.  Land. — The  boaixi  of  managei^  witliin  sixty  days  from 
their  appointment,  shall  submit  to  the  attorney -gif  *  he  land 
contract  with  option  in  the  state,  reported  to  the  ;  ure  by 

the  state  board  of  charities  at  this  session,  and  an  otiit  ml  seartb 
and  alisti-act  of  the  title  of  the  tract  of  land  described  in  said 
contract,  containing  eighteen  hundred  acres,  more  or  lesd,  lately 
occupied  and  owned  by  the  united  society  of  Christian  believ* 
ers,  situate  in  Livingston  county;  and  if  such  title  be  approved 
by  the  attorney-general,  and  certified  by  him  to  be  gpod  and 
free  from  incumhmuce,  the  cotnptroller  shall,  within  thirty  da|Y 
thereafter,  accept  a  gornl  and  sufficient  deed  of  conveyance  of 
said  tract  of  land  to  the  state^  to  be  approved  by  the  attonMiy^ 
general;  and  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of  Ibe 
coraptTOller,  shall  pay  therefor,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  con- 
sideration of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with 
proportionate  reduction  for  deficiencyi  if  any,  in  the  quantity 
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3  assume 
hundred  acres  for  said  purcliase  price,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 
Ten  thousand  dollars  upon  delivery  of  such  conveyance  and  bal- 
ance upon  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five;  provided,  that  if  such  title  shall  not  be  approved,  or  such 
deed  with  a  good  title  free  from  incumhrances  can  not  be 
secured,  the  board  of  managers  shall,,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
report  the  facts  to  the  legislature. 

§5,  Buiklings  and  improvements.^JJpon  securing  the  con- 
veyance of  said  tract  of  land  to  the  state,  with  the  approval  of 
the  attorney 'general,  as  aforesaid,  the  board  of  managers  shall 
as  soon  as  possible  put  the  premises  thus  conveyed,  into  proper 
condition  for  i*eception  of  patients;  and  shall  receive  them 
gradually  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable;  and  for  such  uses  and 
purposes,  shall  utilize  the  present  buildings  and  imorovenients 
upon  said  premises,  and  adopt  a  general  design^  including  the 
same  and  the  recommendations  of  the  state  board  of  charities 
in  its  report  to  the  legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  subsequently,  fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end  make 
all  buildings  and  improvements  subserve  such  design  and  recom- 
mendations and  ti'ue  economy, 

§  G.  DonutioHS  in  trnst,—  The  managers  may  take  and  hold 
in  trust  for  the  state,  any  giant  or  devise  of  land,  or  any  gift  or 
bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property,  or  any  donation, 
to  be  applied,  principal  or  income,  or  both,  to  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  epileptics  and  the  general  uses  of  the  colony. 

§  7.  State  board  of  chariiies.^The  board  of  managers  of  the 
Craig  colony  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  nf  No- 
vember, for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  ending  September  thir- 
tieth, report  to  the  state  board  of  charities  the  affairs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  colony,  with  full  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  next 
appropriation  required  for  maintenance  and  ordinary  uses  and 
repai!*s,  and  of  special  appropriations,  if  anyi  needed  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  renewals,  extensionSi  improvements,  betterments  or 
other  necessary  objects;  as  also  for  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  needed  by  reason  of  overcrowding,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  same,  or  to  meet  the  need  of  sufficient  accommodations 
for  patients  seeking  admission  to  the  colony;  and  the  state 
board  of  charities  shall,  in  its  annual  report  to  the  legislature, 
certify  what  appropriations  are,  in  its  opinion,  necessary  or 
proper.  The  said  colony  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
supervision,  and  to  the  general  powers  of  the  state  board  of 
charities. 

§  8,  Powers  and  duties  of  managers,~Three  members  of  the 
board  of  managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tmnsaction 
of  business,  but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  except  in  pnr- 
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8uatjce  of  the  concuri*eDce  of  at  least  three  members  of  tht 
board.  The  board  shall  have  tlie  government  of  the  patiente, 
oflBcers,  employes,  inmates  and  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  persons,  proiierty 
and  concerns  of  the  colony  not  other^'ise  provided  for  by  law; 
including  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  of  raw  materinl*  f'*r  thd 
trades  and  industries  of  the  colony,  and  the  sale  and  <1  of 

the  manufactured  products  and  the  pi-oduceof  the  land*  tnrou^ 
its  officers  or  agents,  and  the  supply  of  necessaiy  assistance  ta 
educate  and  pmfitably  employ  the  labor  of  the  patients;  and 
shall  take  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  col**ny,  and  eeo 
that  its  general  design  is  carried  into  effect,  and  everything 
done  faithfully  and  accoixling  to  the  requii*ements  of  the  legisk- 
ture  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  colony,  Tbe 
managers  shall  elect  from  their  number,  a  president  ancl  a  sec- 
retary, and  may  sei-ui^  a  seaL  Documents  and  papers  may  be 
attested  by  the  secretary  with  or  without  a  seal;  and  when  at- 
tested under  seal  shall  be  received  in  evidence  as  if  dulv  ac* 
knowludged  before  an  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds.  The  managei^s  shall  establish  such  by-lawB 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  for  regulating  tbe 
appointments,  powers  and  duties  of  officers,  teachers,  attend- 
ants and  assistants;  for  fixing  the  c*»ndiiions  of  a*lmissiun,  treat- 
ment,  education,  support  and  di  .  and  for  can* 

ducting  in  a  proper  manner  the  iiy;  and  they 

shall  ordain  and  enforce  a  suitable  system  of  rules  and  regtda* 
tions  for  the  internal  government,  discipline  and  management 
of  the  colony.     The  managers  shall  maintain  an  effective  in- 
tion  of  the  affairs  and  management  of  the  colony,  for  whidi 

rpose  they  shall  meet  at  the  institution  at  lea^t  four  tira«  ia 
each  year,  at  such  times  as  the  by-laws  shall  p'  .  provided 

that  their  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  th^  I  Tnegday 

of  October.     A  committee  of  three  nianagei-s.  to  be  ^^ 

by  the  board  at  the  annual  meeting  thereof,  shall  vibii  ..  1- 
ony  at  least  once  in  every  month,  and  perform  such  other  '1/ 1  - 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  he  pres(*ribetl  in  the  by- 
laws or  directed  by  the  hoard.  The  board  sliall  keep  in  a  bound 
book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  a  fair  and  full  rixrord  of 
all  its  doings,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspoction 
of  its  members,  the  members  and  officers  of  the  state  board  of 
charities,  and  all  persons  whom  the  governor  or  either  house  of 
the  legislatui-e  may  appoint  to  examine  the  same. 

§9.  Officers  of  the  colony. — The    board   of  managers  shall 
appoint,  outside  its  members,  two  officers,  namely,  a  superin- 

l^t  of  the  colony,  who  shall  be  a  wellcducated  physidaQ 

m  graduate  of  a  legally  chartered  medical  collide,  with 
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experience  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, including  at  least  one  year's  actual  experience  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  who  shall  be  certified  as  qualified  by  the  civil 
service  commission  after  a  competitive  examination;  and  a 
treasurer  who  shall  reside  in  the  county  of  I^vingston,  and  shall 
give  an  undertaking  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  trust,  in  such  penal  sum  and  form  and  with 
fiuch  sureties  as  the  comptroller  shall  approve.  Said  officers  and 
-each  of  them  may  be  discharged  or  suspended  at  any  time  by 
the  said  board,  in  its  discretion.  The  superintendent  shall  ap- 
point a  steward  and  a  matron  who,  witn  the  superintendent, 
shall  constantly  reside  in  the  colony,  and  he  shall  employ  an 
•experienced  and  competent  bookkeeper  and  such  teachers,  at- 
tendants and  assistants  as  he  may  think  necessary  or  proper 
-economically  and  efficiently  to  carry  into  effect  the  design  of 
the  colony;  and  he  shall  prescribe  their  several  duties  and  places 
and  fix  their  compensation;  and  he  may  at  any  time,  in  his  dis- 
•cretion,  suspend  or  discharjge  any  of  them.  The  board  shall 
determine  the  annual  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  superin- 
tendent, steward  and  matron,  not  exceeding,  in  addition  to 
maintenance  suppUes,  the  following  sums  for  salaries:  Four 
thousand  dollars  to  the  superintendent;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  the  steward;  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  matron;  and  the 
board  shall  determine  the  annual  salary  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
<x)lony,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Such  salaries 
and  allowances  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of 
October,  January,  April  and  July,  each  year,  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony,  on  presentation  of  bills  therefor,  audited,  allowed 
and  certified,  as  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

§  10.  Duties  of  the  superintendent. — The  superintendent  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  colony,  and  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  board  of  managers,  he  shall  dis- 
charge the  following  among  other  duties: 

1.  Oversee  and  secure  the  individual  treatment  and  personal 
care  of  each  and  every  patient  of  the  colony  while  resident 
therein  and  the  proper  oversight  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

2.  Have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  farm,  with  their  furniture,  fixtures  and  stock,  and 
the  direction  and  control  of  all  persons  employed  in  and  about 
the  same. 

3.  Give,  from  time  to  time,  such  orders  and  instructions  as 
he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  induce  good  conduct,  fidelity 
and  economy  in  any  department  of  labor  or  of  education  or 
treatment  of  patients. 

4.  Maintain  salutary  discipline  among  all  employes,  patients, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  enforce  strict  compliance 
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with  his  instructions  and  uniform  ol)edience  to  all  tho  ruled 
regulations  of  tht*  colouy. 

5.  Cause  full  and  fair  accounts  and  records  of  the  entim 
business  and  the  operations  of  the  colony,  with  the  conditioo 
aod  prosperity  of  the  patients,  to  Ije  kept  regularly  from  day  to 
day,  in  books  provided  for  that  purpcise. 

6.  See  that  such  accounts  and  records  shall  l>e  fully  made  tip 
to  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  in  each 
year,  aud  that  the  principal  facts  and  results,  with  his  r^jiort 
thereon,  be  pr*esented  to  the  hoard  at  its  quarterly  meetings. 

7.  Conduct  the  official  correspondence  of  the  colony,  and 
keen  a  record  or  copy  of  all  lettere  written  by  himself  and  by  bia 
clerKs  and  agents,  and  files  of  all  letters  received  by  him  or 
them. 

8.  Pre]iare  and  present  to  the  board,  at  its  quarterly  meet- 
ings, a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the  pei^sonal  property 
and  eflfects  lielon^ing  to  the  c<»k>ny,  and  account,  when  required 
by  the  board,  for  the  careful  keeping  and  economical  use  of  all 
furniture,  stores  and  other  articles  furnished  for  the  colony. 

9.  Kc^p  a  record  of  all  appHcatiuns  for  admission  of  patienta, 
and  enter  in  a  liook  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  time  of  admission  of  each  patient  to  the  colony,  a  minute^ 
with  the  date,  name,  residence  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  persans 
on  whose  application  he  is  received,  with  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion, statement,  certificate,  and  all  other  papers  received  relating 
to  such  epileptic  patient,  the  originals  of  which  he  shall  file  am 
carefully  preserve,  and  certified  copies  whereof  he  shall  forth* 
with  transmit  to  the  state  board  of  charities. 

§  11.  Duiies  of  treasttrer, — The  treasurer,  among  his  other 

duties,  shall  perform  the  following: 

1.  Have  the  custody  of  all  moneys,  notes,  mortgages  acid 
er  securities  and  oWigations  belonging  to  the  colony. 
2*  Keep  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  receints  and  pay* 
nts,  in  such  form  as  directed  in  the  by-laws,  and  such  olhar 

accounts  as  shall  be  required  of  him  by  the  managers. 

3.  Balance  all  the  accounts  on  his  books  on  the  first  day  of 
each  October,  and  make  a  statement  thereof,  and  an  abstract  of 
all  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  pa.styear;  and  within  three 
days  thereafter,  deliver  the  same  to  the  auditing  committer?  of 
the  managei'S,  who  shall  compare  the  same  with  his  books  and 
vouchei^,  and  verify  the  same  by  a  following  compari  "th 
the  books  of  the  superintendent,  and  certify  the  c<j  -^ 
thereof  to  the  managers  at  their  annual  meeting. 

4.  Render  a  quarterly  statement  of  his  receipts  and  payifi€Illi 
to  such  auditing  committee  who  shall,  in  like  manner  aaabova, 
comparei  verify,  report  and  certify  the  result  thereof  to  tht 
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managers  at  their  annual  nleeting,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  recorded  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  colony. 

5.  Render  a  further  account  of  the  state  of  his  books,  and  of 
the  funds  and  other  property  in  his  custody,  whenever  required 
by  the  managers. 

6.  Receive  for  the  use  of  the  colony  any  and  all  sums  of  money 
which  may  be  due  upon  any  obUgations  or  securities  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  the  colony;  and  any  and  all  sums  charged  and  due 
to  the  colony  for  the  support  of  any  patient  therein,  or  for 
actual  disbursements  made  in  his  behalf  for  necessary  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses;  and  any  and  all  sums  of  money  due  to 
the  colony. 

7.  Prosecute  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state 
to  recover  any  sum  of  money  that  may  be  due  or  owing  to  the 
colonv  from  all  resources;  including  the  bringing  of  suit  for 
breach  of  contract  between  private  patients  or  their  guardians 
and  the  managers  of  the  colony. 

8.  Execute  a  lease  and  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage,  judgment 
or  other  lien  in  favor  of  the  colony  when  paid,  so  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  from  record. 

9.  Pay  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  the  treasurer,  the 
matron  and  the  steward  of  the  colony,  and  of  all  employ6s  duly 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  as  aforesaid.  The  treasurer  shall  have 
power  to  employ  counsel,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  managers. 

10.  Deposit  all  moneys  received  for  the  care  of  private  patients 
and  all  other  revenues  of  the  colony,  in  a  bank  designated  by  the 
comptroller,  and  transmit  to  the  comptroller  a  statement  show- 
ing the  amount  so  received  and  deposited  and  from  whom,  and 
for  what  received,  and  the  dates  on  which  such  deposits  were 
made.  Such  statement  of  deposit  shall  be  certified  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  bank  receiving  such  deposit  or  deposits.  The 
treasurer  shall  verify  by  his  affidavit  that  the  sum  so  deposited 
is  all  the  money  received  by  him  from  any  sources  of  income  for 
the  colony  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  deposit  appearing  on  such 
statement.  Any  bank  in  which  such  deposit  shall  be  made 
shall  before  receiving  such  deposits  file  a  bond  with  the  comp- 
troller of  the  state  for  his  approval  for  such  sum  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

11.  On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month  make  to  the 
comptroller  a  full  and  perfect  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures specifying  the  items  thereof  for  the  last  preceding  month, 
which  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  vouchers  regularly 
rendered  according  to  their  respective  dates  with  some  short 
designation  thereon  of  the  consideration  of  payment  evidenced 
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by  the  vouchers  and  the  amount  of  the  vouchers  carried  out  in 
figures.  All  vouchers  taken  by  the  treasurer  shall  be  in  dupli- 
cate. If  any  voucher  or  vouchei-s  are  found  to  be  objectionable 
the  comptroller  shall  enter  his  dissent  upon  the  particular  voucher 
and  return  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  who  shall  cause  it  to 
be  presented  to  the  board  of  managers  for  correction,  and  imme- 
diately return  such  voucher  to  the  comptroller.  Every  such 
statement  shall  be  verified  by  the  aflBdavit  of  the  treasurer  there- 
unto annexed,  substantially  as  follows: 

**  I,  ,  treasurer  of  the  Craig  colony,  do  solemnly 

swear  that  I  have  deposited  in  the  bank  designated  by  law  for 
such  purpose  all  the  moneys  received  by  me  on  account  of  the 
colony  during  the  last  month;  and  I  do  further  swear  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  abstract  of  all  the  moneys  received  and  pay- 
ments made  by  me,  or  under  my  direction,  as  said  treasurer,  dur- 
ing the  month  ending  on  the  day  of  18  .'' 
The  affidavit  of  the  steward  shall  likewise  be  appended  thereto 
to  the  effect  that  the  goods  and  other  articles  therein  specified 
were  purchased  and  received  by  him,  or  under  his  direction  at 
the  colony,  and  that  the  goods  were  purchased  at  a  fair  cash 
market  price,  and  were  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  that  neither  he 
nor  any  person  in  his  behalf  had  any  pecuniary  or  other  interest 
in  the  articles  purchased;  that  he  received  no  pecuniary  or  other 
benefits  therefrom  in  the  way  of  commissions,  percentage,  de- 
duction or  presents  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nor  any  promises  of  future  payment,  presents  or 
benefits  or  to  any  persons  for  him  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
that  the  articles  contained  in  said  bill  were  received  at  the 
colony;  that  they  conformed,  in  all  respects,  to  the  invoiced 
goods  received  and  ordered  by  him,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

§  12.  Designation  and  admission  of  x>alients, — There  shall 
be  received  and  gratuitously  supported  in  the  colony,  epilep- 
tics residing  in  the  state,  who,  if  of  age,  are  unable,  or,  if 
under  age,  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  provide 
for  their  support  therein;  and  who  shall  be  designated  as  state 
patients.  Such  additional  number  of  epileptics,  whether  of  age, 
or  under  age,  as  can  be  conveniently  accommodated,  shall  be 
received  into  the  colony  by  the  managers  on  such  terms  as  shall 
be  just;  and  shall  be  designated  as  private  patients.  Epileptic 
children  shall  be  received  into  the  colony  only  upon  the  written 
request  of  the  persons  desiring  to  send  them,  stating  the  age, 
place  of  nativity,  if  known,  christian  and  surname,  the  town, 
city  or  county  in  which  such  children  respectively  reside,  and 
the  ability  of  their  respective  parents,  or  guardians  or  others  to 
provide  for  their  support  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  if  in  part 
only,  stating  what  part;  and  stating  also  the  degree  of  relation- 
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ship  or  other  circumstances  of  connection  between  the  patients 
and  the  persons  requesting  theii  admission;  which  statement 
in  all  cases  of  state  {mtients  must  be  vt*rified  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  petitioners  and  of  two  disinterested  persons,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  opinion  of  a  qualified  |>hysician,  all  residents  of 
the  same  county  with  the  e|)ileptic  patient,  and  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  circumstances  stated,  and  who  must  be  certified 
to  be  credible  by  the  county  judge  or  surrogate  of  the  county; 
and  such  judge  or  surrogate  must  also  certify  in  each  case,  that 
such  state  patient  is  an  ehgil)le  and  proper  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  colony.  State  patients,  wOtether  of  age  or  under 
age,  may  also  be  received  into  the  cokmy  upon  the  official 
application  of  a  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  or  of  the 
poor  authorities  of  any  city.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  poor  in  every  county  and  of  the  poor  authori- 
ties of  every  city,  to  furnish  annually  to  the  state  board  of 
charities,  a  list  of  all  epileptics  in  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
so  far  as  the  same  ran  be  ascertained,  with  such  particulars  as 
to  the  condition  of  each  epileptic  as  shall  l)e  prescribed  by  the  said 
stale  board.  Whenever  an  epileptic  shall  become  a  cliaige  for 
his  or  her  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns,  cities  or  comities 
of  this  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  poor  authorities  of  such 
city,  and  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  and  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  epileptic  in  the  said 
colony.  Any  parent,  gunrdian  or  friend  of  an  eiiileptic  child 
within  this  state  may  make  application  to  the  poor  autliorities 
of  any  city,  or  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  any  county  or 
the  board  of  supervisors  or  any  supervisor  of  any  tow^n,  ward 
or  city  where  such  child  resides,  showing  by  satisfactory  affi- 
davit or  other  pioof  that  the  health,  morals,  comfort  or  welfare 
of  such  child  may  be  endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  if 
not  placed  in  such  colony;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  officer  or  board  to  whom  such  appUcation  may  be  made,  to 
place  such  child  in  said  colony,  provided  that  in  all  cases  not 
properly  coming  under  section  thirteen,  relating  to  the  support 
of  state  patients,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  provide  for  the 
support  of  such  cases,  and  may  recover  the  same  from  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  such  children.  In  the  admission  of  patients 
preference  shall  always  be  given  to  poor  or  indigent  epilep- 
tics, or  the  epileptic  children  of  poor  or  indigent  persons,  over 
all  others:  and  preference  shall  always  be  given  to  such  as  are 
able  to  support  themselves  only  in  part,  or  who  have  parents 
able  to  support  them  only  in  part,  over  those  who  are  able 
or  who  have  parents  who  are  able  wholly  to  furnish  such 
support 

§  13,  Sitpport  of  state  patients, — Each  indigent  patient  and 
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each  patient  who  is  the  child  of  indigent  parents  received  into 
the  colony  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  proper  board, 
lodging*  medical  treatment,  care  and  tuition;  and  the  manageis 
of  the  colony  shall  receive  for  each  of  BUch  state  patients  so  pro- 
vided for,  the  sum  necessary  for  such  jiro vision  and  purpoee» 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum,  the  intent  of  this  act  being  thai  the  colony  sliuU  l)e  ^If- 
supporting  as  far  as  practicable;  which  payments,  if  any,  &haU 
be  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrantof  the 
comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  colony,  on  his  preaeiit- 
ing  the  bill  of  the  actual  time  and  number  of  patients  in  Ihe 
colony,  signed  and  verified  by  the  superintendent  and  '  >*r 

of  the  colony  and  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  ■  ^d 

of  managei-s.  The  supervisors  of  any  county  from  which  such 
state  patients  may  have  been  received  into'  the  colony  shall 
cause  to  be  raised  annually,  while  such  patients  remain  in  tbe 
colony,  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  for  eacn  of  such  stata  patients 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  suitable  clothing,  and  tn©  same 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  on  or  before  the  firat 
day  of  A|)ril  of  each  year. 

§  H.   The  8Hppori  of  private  patients. — The  superintendent  of 
the  colony  may  agree  with  any  epileptic  who  may  bo  of  a^e,  or 
his  committee  or  guardian,  or  with  the  parents,  guardian  or 
comnjittee  of  any  epileptic  child,  or  with  any  person  for  tli    ^ 
tire  or  piirtial  support,  maintenance,  clothing,  tuition,  tiai 
care  and  treatment  of  such  epileptic  iu  the  colony,  on  such 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  or  appi 
by  the  managers.     Every  parent,  guardian,  comniitt^>e  or  other 
pei*son  applying  for  the  admission  into  the  colony  of  an  e|iilepti€ 
who  is,   or  whose  parents  or  guardians  are,  of  sufficient  ability 
to  provide  for  his  support  and  maintenance  therein,  shall  at  \m 
time  of  his  admission,  deliver  to  the  superintendent  an  oblij^ 
tion   with   one  or  moi*e  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  supeniK 
tendent  and  treasurer  in  such  manner  and  penalty  as  the  man- 

S;ers  shall  prescribe,  to  the  effect  that  the  obligon^  will  pay  to 
e  treasurer  of  the  colony  all  sums  of  money  at  such  time  or 
times  as  shall  be  so  agrecxl  uiK>n,  and  remove  such  epileptic  from 
the  colony  free  of  expense  to  the  managers  within  twenty  dayi 
aft^r  the  sei-vice  nf  tlie  notice  liereinafter  pn)vided  for.  If  gach 
epileptic,  his  parents  or  guardian  are  of  sufficient  ability  toimy 
only  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  supporting  and  maintain inir  him 
at  the  institution,  such  undertaking  shall  be  only  for  r  f  • 

tial  support  and  maintenance  and  for  removal  from  tlu   ...  ,.,a' 
tion  as  abovt*  mentionefl;  and  the  superintendent  may  take 
by  such  obligation,  or  in  his  discretion  by  note  or    *'    - 
agreement,   with  or  without  sui^elios,  as  he  may 
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proper  for  such  part  of  such  expenses  as  the  epileptic,  his 
parents  or  guardian  are  able  to  pay;  but  such  exercise  of  discre- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  treasurer  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  managers  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  prescribed  in 
the  by-laws.  Notice  to  remove  a  patient  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  superintendent  and  directed  to  the  epileptic,  his 
parents,  guardian,  committee  or  other  person  upon  wnose  re- 
quest the  patient  was  received  at  the  colony,  at  the  place  of 
residence  mentioned  in  such  request,  and  deposited  in  the  post- 
oflBce  at  Sonyea,  or  any  post-office  in  Livingston  county,  with 
the  postage  prepaid. 

§  15.  Discharge  of  patients, — The  superintendent  of  the  col- 
ony, with  the  approval  of  the  managers  or  of  its  committee  duly 
empowered,  shall  have  power  to  discharge  patients,  provided, 
that  no  epileptic  patient  shall  be  returned  to  any  poor-house, 
directly  through  a  superintendent  of  the  poor,  or  otherwise.  In 
case  a  patient,  not  an  epileptic,  shall  be  sent  to  the  colony, 
through  mistaken  diagnosis  of  his  disease,  or  other  cause,  and 
there  received,  such  patient  shall  be  returned  to  and  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  such  return  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who  sent 
him  or  her  to  the  colony.  Should  an  epileptic  patient  become 
insane,  and  be  so  certified  as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  such 
patient,  if  a  state  patient,  shall  be  sent  to  the  state  hospital  of 
the  district  of  whicn  he  was  a  resident  just  prior  to  his  admis- 
sion to  the  colony  or,  if  a  resident  of  New  York,  to  the  asylum 
of  that  county,  or  if  a  resident  of  Kings  county  to  the  asylum 
of  that  county.  Said  state  patient  shall  be  sent  to  said  state 
hospital,  or  county  asylum,  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  any  state 
hospital  or  county  asylum  to  which  said  patient  is  to  be  sent 
may  be  required,  by  and  under  the  regulations  made  by  said 
commission,  to  send  a  trained  attendant  to  bring  the  patient  to 
the  hospital  or  asylum.  In  all  cases  there  shall  be  provided  a 
female  attendant  for  every  female  patient.  The  bills  for  the 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  transportation  of  state 
patients  to  and  from  the  state  hospitals  or  asylums  of  New  York 
and  Kings  counties,  after  they  have  been  approved  in  writing  by 
the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  the  state  hospitals.  In  case  any  insane 
patient,  his  relatives,  guardians  or  friends  desire  that  he  may 
become  an  inmate  of  any  state  hospital  situated  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  district  of  which  he  was  formerly  a  resident,  or  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Kings,  if  a  resident  of  either  of  those 
counties,  and  there  be  sufficient  accommodation  in  such  state 
hospital  to  receive  him,  he  shall  be  received  there  upon  the  same 
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f  rounds  an  J  term«,  and  the  same  in  all  respects  as  are  or  may 
e  at  any  time  provided  by  law  respecting  transfers  of  other  in* 
eane  persons.  Private  patients,  wlio  may  become  insane,  and 
are  ho  certified,  as  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  committed*  nub* 
ject  to  the  regulations  of  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  to  such 
mstitution  for  the  insane  as  may  be  designated  by  such  T».itirnt, 
his  or  her  relatives,  ^ardians  or  friends,  all  traveling  r 

expenses  of  removal  to  be  paid  by  them.  After  any  pat  m m  m^ 
been  deUvered  to  the  managei^  or  officers  of  any  of  said  hospitals 
or  asylums,  the  care  and  custody  of  the  managei's  of  the  calonv 
over  such  insane  person  sliall  cease;  and  after  any  patient  aball, 
as  aforesaid,  be  so  certified  to  be  insane  as  prescribed  by  law* 
such  patient  shall  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  com* 
mission  in  lunacy. 

§  lb',  Jpportionment  of  state  patients, — Whenever  a|)pli- 
cations  ai'e  made  at  one  time  for  admiasion  of  more  sttki^ 
patients  than  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the  colony,  the 
managers  shall  so  apportion  the  number  received,  that  each 
county  may  be  represented  in  a  ratio  of  its  dependent  epileptic 
poimlation  to  the  dependent  epileptic  population  of  the  state,  as 
shown  by  statistics  furnished  by  the  state  board  of  charities. 

^  n/ Notice  of  opening  of  colon fi, — So  soon  as  the  colony 
shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  managers  officially  to  notify  the  cour»;  "  k§ 
and  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  i  >& 

counties  of  the  state,  and  the  secretary  of  the  stnte  Ixiard  of 
charities;  and  to  furnish  said  clerks  of  the  counties  and  nf  Uie 
boards  of  supervisors  with  the  suitable  blanks  for  admission  and 
entrustments  of  epileptics  t^  such   colony. 

^  IS,  Appropriaiious.—The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollai-s,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessar>%  i« 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  twelve 
thousand  dollars  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  immedialely 
avalial)le;  ten  thousand  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  ana 
two  thousand  for  protection  and  care  of  the  property,  but  the 
balance  shall  not  be  available  until  thefii-stday  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety- five.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall^  oo 
the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  manager's  of  said  colony,  such  sums  as  may,  from  time  lo 
time,  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  land,  improvement  and 
betterments,  erection  of  buildings,  and  furnishing  the  samei 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  the  same,  and  putting  the 
lands  and  buildings  into  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lara  for  the  purchase  of  the  land;  as  hereinbefore  provided^  and 
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not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  such  other  pur- 
poses, provided,  that  such  purposes  and  all  requirements  upon 
which  such  payments  shall  be  made,  shall  be  certified  to  the 
comptroller  by  said  board  of  managers,  in  writing,  specifying 
the  items,  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  sums  are  required, 
and  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  superintendent  and 
treasurer  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  president  and  secretary  and 
majority  of  the  said  board  of  managers. 

§  19.  Monthly  estimates  of  expenses, — The  superintendent 
of  the  colony  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month, 
cause  to  be  prepared  by  the  steward  thereof,  duplicate  estimates 
in  minute  detail  of  the  expenses  required  for  the  colony,  counter- 
sign and  submit  one  of  such  duplicates  to  the  comptroller  and 
retain  the  other.  The  comptroller  may  revise  said  estimate 
either  as  to  the  quantity  of  supplies,  estimated  cost  thereof,  or 
wages  of  employes.  After  he  nas  so  approved  or  revised  such 
estimate  he  shall  authorize  the  board  of  managers  to  make 
drafts  on  him  for  the  moneys  required,  which  drafts  shall  be 
paid  on  his  warrant  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  appli- 
cable thereto.  In  all  such  estimates  there  shall  be  a  sum  named 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  contingent  fimd  for 
which  no  minute  detailed  statement  need  be  made. 

§  20.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  immediately. 

State  of  New  York,  \ 

OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State, )  ^^- ' 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in 
this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct 
transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

John  Palmer, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Appendix  £• 

Local — Kings  County — Laws  of  New  York,  1894. 
Chap.  711. 

AN  ACT  in  reL'^tion  to  the  commitment,  care  and  sumport  of 
destitute  and  delinquent  children  in  the  county  of  Kings. 

BsoAia  a  law  May  16,  1894,  with  the  approTal  of  the  Goyernor.    Passed,  three-fifths 

being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly  y  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  brought  before  any  court  or  magis- 
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trate  in  the  county  of  Kings,  pursuant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  two  hundretl  and  ninety-one  of  the  penal  code,  or  of  siec- 
tion  Higlit  hundred  and  eighty-Vnght  of  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, or  of  section  six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seveuty-two 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  '  rate 

presiding  or  heforo  whom  such  child  is  brought  shall  j«oii 

lix  a  day  not  less  than  three  nor  more  tlian  ten  dav  i;  tiial 
for  the  hearing  of  the  charge  against  said  child,  and  sli  iM  it  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  such  other  notices  as  may  h*  ■  •  .nirtd 
by  law,  give  notice,  in  writing,  of  such  arrest  t«i  the  buard  of 
commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  county  of 
Kings,  w  hich  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the  child,  itri  a|C^ 
either  actual  or  apparf'nt,  its  sex,  color,  birthplace*  residence, 
father's  name,  mother's  name,  parents'  rehgion  and  parentt 
occupation,  each,  if  known;  the  specific  charge  upon  which  febe 
arrest  is  made;  the  name  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest^  and 
the  name  and  address  of  tlie  complaining  witness,  if  any  tlmm 
be*  And  such  court  or  magistrate  may,  in  its  or  his  discretioii, 
temporarily  commit  such  cliild  to  the  custody  and  care  of 
institution  to  which  said  court  or  magistrate  is  authorizi'd 
law  to  make  final  commitment,  there  to  he  detained  until 
coramitmentj  discharge  or  other  order  in  the  proceeding. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
charities  and  corrections  of  the  county  of  Kings  to  investigate 
fortlnvith  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  and  of  the  chflTf* 
against  such  child,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  * 
of  the  same  and  of  the  merit  of  the  claim  for  thesupp 
child  as  a  pubhc  charge  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of  Kings, 
and  the  court  or  magistrate  before  whom  the  proceeding  is  peDd* 
ing  is  hereby  authorized,  in  its  or  his  discretion,  to  adjourn  rach 
proceeding,  from  time  to  time,  pending  such  investigation  by 
said  board,  and  to  st>nd  hack  the  final  report,  when  made,  fair 
further  investigation  and  report,  and  to  examine  under  oath  the 
person  or  persons  making  such  investigation  on  behalf  of  said 
commissioners.  Said  board  of  commissioners  may  appear  eilher 
by  clerk  or  by  counsel  on  all  hearings  in  such  proceeding,  and 
shall  on  or  before  the  final  hearing  therein,  file  with  the  courtof 
magistrate  in  writing  sucli  fact  or  facts  as  in  the  o]»inion  of  said 
board  of  commissioners  render  it  proper  or  improper  that  such 
child  should  be  supported  as  a  puWic  charge  at  the  exivonse  oC 
the  county  of  Kings;  and  such  written  statement  of  fact  orfaots 
so  tiled  shall  be  preserved  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  fl 
the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  arrest  of  such  child,  " 

§  3.  The  term  of  commitment  of  each  child  committed  in 
Kings  county  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  of  the  penal  code^  or  of  section  eight  bun- 
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dred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  shall  be 
until  such  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  until 
with  the  written  consent  of  said  board  of  commissioners  it  shall 
be  duly  bound  out  as  an  apprentice  by  the  institution  to  which 
it  shall  have  been  committed,  or  until  with  like  consent  it  shall 
be  given  over  in  adoption  by  said  institution  to  some  suitable 

Eerson,  or  until  upon  application  by  of  upon  due  notice  to  said 
card  of  commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections,  any  court 
or  magistrate  in  Kings  county  authorized  by  law  to  make  com- 
mitment under  section  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  penal 
code,  shall  upon  proof  to  its  or  his  satisfaction  that  the  best 
interests  of  such  child  require  its  immediate  discharge  from 
commitment,  make  an  order  directing  such  discharge,  or  until 
upon  at  least  five  days'  written  notice  to  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners, it  shall  be  returned  by  such  institution  to  the  commit- 
ting magistrate,  court  or  officials,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
stated  ground  that,  in  the  opinion  of  said  institution,  such  child 
is  an  improper  subject  for  its  further  custody  or  care.  In  the 
event  of  any  child  being  returned  to  the  committing  magistrate, 
court  or  officials,  for  the  reason  last  stated,  the  action  of  such 
institution  in  so  returning  it  shall  not  be  open  to  review,  and  a 
new  warrant  or  order  of  commitment  of  such  child  may  there- 
upon be  made,  or  such  child  may  be  discharged,  or  such  other 
disposition  may  be  made  of  it  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commit- 
ting magistrate,  court  or  officials  may  be  just  and  proper. 

§  4.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  oe  construed  to  alter  or  to  affect  any  pro- 
vision of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  of  chapter  four  himdred  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  op  New  York,  )      . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, )  ^" 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file 
in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct 
transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

John  Palmer, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Appendix   F. 

General~AU  Counties— Laws  of  New  Yorkt  1894* 
Chap.  67L 
AN  ACT    to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  chile 

Bbcauks  Uw  Maj  12.  1894.  with  the  tpproTftl  of  the  Governor.    Pm#d^  tbmi iftii 

b«liif  preeent. 

The  Pm-Dh  of  the  Slate  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senak 
and  Assetnhly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  title. --This  chapter  shall  be  known  a8  the 
conipulsory  education  law. 

§  2.  Dejinit ions, —When  used  in  this  act,  the  term  school 
authorities  means  the  tnistees  or  board  of  education  or  cor- 
responding officers,  whether  one  or  more  and  by  whatever  name 
known,  of  a  city,  union  free  school  district,  common  school  dis- 
trict, or  school  district  created  by  special  law;  the  term  porsoQi 
in  parental  relation  to  tho  child^  includes  the  parents,  guardiaiis 
or  other  persons,  whether  one  or  more,  lawfully  having  the  caret 
custody  or  control  of  such  child,  A  child  under  sixteen  years  or 
age  required  by  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  a  child, 
to  attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  a  school  or  elsewhere,  upon 
which  such  child  is  entitled  to  attend,  is  lawfully  required  to 
attend  such  school.  A  cluld  between  eight  and  sixteen  yuarsoC 
age,  who  is  required  by  law  to  attend  upon  instruction,  andis 
required  by  tlie  pei'sons  in  pai^ental  relation  to  such  child,  to 
attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  school  or  elsewhere,  upon  which 
such  child  is  entitled  to  attund,  is  lawfully  required  to  alieod 
upon  such  instruction,  and  if  not  required  by  the  persons  m 
parental  relation  to  such  child  to  attend  upon  any  instraclioo, 
IS  lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school. 

§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction, — Every  child 
between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  ago,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  schooK  shall  regularly  attend  apou 
instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  tlie  c<ir- ■>-  -■  school 
branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  I  i  gram* 

mar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  ULstruciion 
by  a  compelent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  school,  as  foUows: 
Every  such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  year^  of  ag9^ 
not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employ meol  or 
service,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  Jige^ 
shall  so  attend  upon  instniction  as  many  days  annually,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  followiog 
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June,  as  the  public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  sucli 
child  resides,  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period.  Every 
child  between  twelve  and  fom-teen  years  of  age  in  proper  physical 
and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instrnc- 
tion  during  such  period,  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual 
attendance,  which  shall  be  consecutive  except  for  holidays,  vaca- 
tions and  deteotiouH  by  sickness,  which  holidays*  vacations  and 
detentions  shall  not  he  counted  as  a  part  of  such  eighty  days, 
and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty  days,  attend 
upon  instruction  when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in 
useful  employment  or  service.  If  any  such  child  shall 
so  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public 
school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
publicschoolof  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides; 
and  such  attendance  shall  he  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each 
day  thereof,  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public 
schools;  and  oo  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such 
attendance  is  required,  than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to 
children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  sucli  attendance, 
not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be 
allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such 
public  school 

§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children, — Every 
person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend 
school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  attend  upon  instruction  or  shall 
^ve  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  city  or  district  of  his 
inability  so  to  do.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misde* 
meanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  dollai^s  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  impnsonnrent.  Com-ts  of  special 
sessions  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided  in  sections  fifty- 
seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  the  fii'st  instance^  to  hear,  try  and 
determine  charges  of  violations  of  this  section,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions, 

§  5.  Persons  employing  children  unlatvfully  to  be  fined.— It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  yeai^s  in  any  busi- 
ness or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during 
which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  m  w^hich  the  child  resides 
are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  cbild  between  tw^elve  and 
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fourteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employ- 
ment, present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  city  or  ciistrict  in  which   the  chihi    i>  'if, 

whore  there  is  no  superintemleut,  by  such  other  ofti'  hP 

school  authorities  may  designate,  ceitifying  that  such  chii  I  ii  l- 
complieil  with  the  law  i-ehiting  to  attendance  at  school  dunii^ 
the  school  year  between  September  and  July,  then  current;  ana 
any  persfm  Avho  shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  pro%'is- 
ions  of  this  section  shalb  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  village  or  to  the  sapervif>f>r  of  the 
town  in  which  sa<  h  i^flFense  shall  occur,  a  penalty  of  fifty  doU 
lars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  added  to  the  public  school 
moneys  of  the  city,  vilhige  or  district  in  which  the  offendu 
occurred. 

§  6.  Teachers^  records  of  attendance. — An  accurate  record  of 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  eight  and  sixteen  yean 
of  age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  every  school,  showtQg 
each  day  liy  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  mouth  and  day  of  the 
week,  such  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  eai^h  dav 
thereof;  and  each  teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  socn 
child  shall  attend  elsewhere  tnan  at  a  school,  shall  keep  a  like 
recoi*d  of  such  attendance.  Such  record  shall,  at  all  timers,  be 
open  to  the  attendance  officers  or  other  j)ersons  duly  anthori»ed 
by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  district,  who  nr  *iA 

or  cojjy  the  same;  and  every  such  teacher  shall  fully  m  ;itt 

inquiries  lawfully  made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors  or  other 
persons,  and  a  willful  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  answei*  any  sQcb 
mquiry  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7.  Attendance  officers  in  cities  and  wiion  free  school  dU$* 
trtcts, — The  school  authorities  of  each  city  and  union  freeediOQl 
district  shall  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attend- 
ance officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and  shall  fix  their  com[*eO' 
satiou;  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  and  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  perform- 
ance thereof;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  dly  or 
district,  if  there  be  one,  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  ihie 
act  within  said  city  or  district, 

g  8.  .4rre5^  of  truants, — The  attendance  officer  may  arrest 
without  warrant  any  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  found  away  from  his  home,  and  who  then  is  a  truant  from 
instiuction,  upon  which  he  is  lawfully  required  to  attend  witbio 
the  city  or  district  of  such  attendance  officer.  Ho  8haU  forth- 
with deliver  a  child  so  arrested  either  to  the  custody  of  a  penmi 
in  parental  relation  to  the  child,  or  of  a  teacher  from  wbcoi 
such  child  is  then  a  truant,  or,  in  case  of  habitual  and  incor- 
rigible truants,  shall  bring  them  before  a  police  magistral  for 
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commitment  by  him  to  a  truant  school  as  provided  for  in  the 
next  section.  The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly  report  such 
arrest,  and  the  disposition  made  by  him  of  such  child,  to  the 
school  authorities  of  his  city  or  district  or  to  such  pei-son  as  they 
may  direct. 

§  9.  Truant  schools. — The  school  authorities  of  a  city  or 
union  free  school  district  may  establish  schools,  or  set  apart 
separate  rooms  in  public  school  buildings,  for  children  between 
seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  habitual  truants  from 
instruction  which  they  are  lawfully  required  to  attend,  or  who 
are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attendance  upon 
such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance.  Such  school 
or  room  shall  be  known  as  a  truant  school;  but  no  person 
convicted  of  crimes  or  misdemeanore,  other  than  truancy, 
shall  be  committed  thereto.  Such  authorities  may  pro- 
vide for  the  confinement,  maintenance  and  instiniction  of 
such  children  in  such  schools;  and  may,  after  reasonable 
notice  to  such  child,  and  the  persons  in  parental  relation 
to  such  child,  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  heard,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child,  order  such  child  to  attend  such  school  or  to  be  confined 
and  maintained  therein  for  such  period  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  such  authorities  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  or  may  order  such  child  to  be 
confined  and  maintained  during  such  period  in  any  private 
school,  orphans'  home  or  similar  institution  controlled  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  persons  in  parental  rela- 
tion to  such  child,  and  which  is  wilhng  and  able  to  receive,  con- 
fine and  maintain  such  child,  upon  such  terms  as  to  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  authorities  and  such 
private  school,  orphans'  home  or  similar  institution.  If  the 
persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child  shall  not  consent  to 
either  such  order,  such  conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed  dis- 
orderly Conduct,  and  the  child  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
disorderly  person,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  if  the  child  was 
lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school,  the  child  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  confined  and  maintained  in  such  truant  school 
for  the  remaider  of  the  current  school  year;  or  if  such  child 
was  lawfully  required  to  attend  upon  instruction  otherwise  than 
at  a  pubhc  school,  the  child  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined 
and  maintained  for  the  balance  of  such  school  year,  in  such 
private  school,  orphans'  home  or  other  similar  institution,  if 
there  be  one,  controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  which  is  wiUing 
and  able  to  receive,  confine  and  maintain  such  child  for  a  reason- 
able compensation,  which  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  city  or 
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listrict.  Such  confinement  shall  1^  conducted  with  a  view 
the  improvfiraent,  and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  pnicti<'iible, 
of  such  child  to  the  institution  elsevvhei*e,  upon  which  hi*  may 
be  lawfully  required  to  attend.  Every  child  suspended  fft)a» 
attendance  upon  instruction  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  fur- 
nishing such  instruction,  for  more  than  one  week^  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  such  truant  school  durinff  the  period  of  such 
suspension.  The  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  school  district, 
not  having  a  truant  school,  may  contract  with  any  other  city  or 
district  or  county  having  a  truant  school,  for  the  confinement, 
maintenance  and  instruction  therein  of  childi^en  whom  such 
school  authorities  might  require  to  attend  a  truant  school,  if 
there  were  one  in  their  ovt  n  city  or  district.  Industrial  training 
shall  be  furnished  in  every  such  truant  school. 

I  10.  Withholding  state  moneys  by  state  super intendetii, — The 
state  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  may,  upon  or  after  Jan- 
uary first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  employ  an  aasiat* 
ant  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  rat^  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  may  remove  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
appoint  such  successor.  Such  assistant  shall  also  be  paid  hia 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  audited  by  such  stat0 
superintendent.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  a-  to  makii 

investigation  and  report  to  the  said  state  supe^  it*ut  under 

his  instruction,  the  extent  to  which  this  act  is  comphed  with  in 
the  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state.  Such  state  superin* 
tendent  may  withhold  one-half  of  all  public  school  money's  from 
any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judgment,  willfully  omitaand 
refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  diie  notice,  m 
often  and  so  long  as  such  %villful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in 
his  judgment,  continue;  but  whenever  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  complied  with,  all  moneys  so  withheld  shall  be  paid 
over  by  said  state  superintendent  to  such  city  or  district.  The 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  ti*easury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  to  the  order  of  said  «n|iar- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  p  ha 

services  of  such  assistant  and  the  clerical  and  ot !  ♦ia 

connected  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  for  tl  ji» 

mencing  with  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  ami  ;.,.,*,,  .,.<!. 

§  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  renealed. 

§  \±  1  his  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five. 

§  1 3.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  title  sixteen  of  tbo  ** 
solidated  School  Law/* 
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State  op  New  York,         )  ^^ 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  i  ^^' ' 


I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file 
in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct 
transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

John  Palmer, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Appendix  G. 

Cumulative  Sentences  Bill. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  commitment  and  discharge  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or 
vagrancy  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  is  convicted  in  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York  of  public  intoxication,  disorderly 
conduct  or  vagrancy,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  or  mag- 
istrate before  whom  such  conviction  is  had  to  commit  the  per- 
son so  convicted  to  the  Work  House  in  said  city  and  county, 
and  to  insert  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  a  recital  that  the 
person  so  committed  is  committed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  a  direction  that  the  person  so  committed  shall  be 
detained  in  such  Work  House  until  discharged  pursuant  to  the 

? provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
rom  the  date  of  such  commitment. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Work  House  to  ascertain  from  the  records  thereof,  and  from  an 
examination  and  inspection  of  the  person  committed  as  afore- 
said, whether  such  person  has,  since  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
within  two  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  commitment, 
been  previously  committed  to  such  institution  upon  conviction 
of  public  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  vagrancy;  and 
witnin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commitment  of  any  such 
person  to  the  work  house,  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  of 
I^ublic  Charities  and  Correction  a  written  statement  showing 
the  name,  sex,  age,  residence,  occupation,  height,  weight,  and 
the  color  of  the  hair  of  any  such  person,  and  describing  any 
scars,  marks  or  deformities  or  other  signs  whereby  such  person 
may  subsequently  be  identified;  the  date  of  the  commitment, 
the  oflFense  for  which  such  person  was  committed  and  the  name 
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of  tlie  magistrate  by  whom  the  commitment  was  made;  and 
also  stating  whether  such  person  had  heen  previously  commit- 
ted to  such  institution  within  the  ppri<x]»  and  for  anyone  of  the 
causes  above  specified;  and,  if  so.  the  number  of  times  that 
such  person  had  been  so  committed  during  such  jn^riod^  the  i 
date  of  the  last  previous  commitment  of  such  person  for  either 
of  said  offenses,  the  name  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  and  tlie 
offense  for  which  such  last  previous  commitment  wan  made, 
and  the  period  of  detention  under  such  last  previous  commit  n^^nt- 

Skction  :i  It  shall  be  the  duty   of  tne  Commit-  of 

Public  Chanties  and  Correction  to  keep  a   hook   or  in 

which  shall  be  pniperly  recorded  the  names  of  all  nersuij 
mitte<l  pui^uaut  to  this  act  and  all  other  facts,  which  si. 
certified  to  them  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Work  House  aaj 
herein  required,  whit^h  book  or  books  ai'e  hereby  declared  to  be 
public  records  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  shall 
oe  so  indexed  and  kejit  as  to  show^  whether  any  person  corn  rait- 
ted  as  pi-escribed  by  this  act  has  been  previotisly  committed 
within  two  yeai^s  next  preceding  such  commitment  for  any  of] 
the  causes  herein  specified. 

Section  4.  Within  thiee  days  after  the  commitment  of  any  1 
pNL'i^on  as  heroin  pro\ided,  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  CommiB* ' 
sioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Connection  to  ascertain  from  tht 
afore.^aid  records  whether  such  peim>n  has  been  committed  to 
the  Work  House,  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  within  tro 
Teaii5  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  commitment,  for  public 
intoxication,  disorderly  conduct  or  va^mncy,  and  to  mnke  ft 
written  order  specifyinjic  the  date  at  which  such  person  gball  bo 
disrharged,  as  follows,  namely:  In  the  case  of  a  pei'son  who  has 
not  previously  been  com  nutted  for  any  one  of  the  offenses  hereili 
specihed  within  two  yeai-s  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  laft 
commitment,  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said  order 
shall  direct  that  stich  person  shall  he  discharged  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  days  from  the  date  of  his  commitment;  in  case  of  a 
pei-son  who  has  been  committed  once  befoi-e  within  the  period 
of  two  rears  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  conimi'  md 

after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  any  of  the  offenses  h*  <i* 

fied,  the  Siiid  order  shall  direct  that  such  pt»rson  shall  Im^  did- 
chargvfd  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date  uf  bis 
couHnitment;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  pei'son  who  has  been  ooni' 
milted  more  than  once  during  the  two  years  next  pre^*-^'*^ 
date  of  his  conmiitment  and  after  the  passage  of  tl 
any  of  the  offenses  herein  specified*  the  sfuM 
that  Huch  pemon  be  discharged  at  the  expii 
equal  to  twic<_'  the  term  of  his  detention  under  { lu 

mitment,  but  not,  in  any  event,  exceeding  six 


viAed,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  committed  upon 
conviction  of  vagrancy,  the  said  order  may  direct  that  the  eaid 
pei'son  shall  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  and  stated  therein,  not  exceed* 
ing  six  months  and  not  less  than  the  period  of  detention 
above  specified  for  first  or  subsequent  commitments,  as  the  case 
maybe.  The  date  of  any  order  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  the  name  of  the  peison  whosp  period  of  detention  is  fixed 
thereby,  and  the  pei  iod  of  detention  therein  specified,  and  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction 
present  at  the  meeting  of  such  Commissioners  at  which  snch 
order  was  made^  shall  be  entered  in  the  records  i-eqiiired  to  be 
kept  by  the  third  section  of  this  act»  and  the  said  order  shall 
forthwith  he  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Work 
House;  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  tne  term  of  detention  speci- 
fied therein,  and  the  discharge  of  the  person  named  therein,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent  forthwith  to  return 
such  order,  with  a  written  certificate  endorsed  thereon,  specify- 
ing the  date  of  the  discharge  of  the  person  named  therein,  io 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  who  shall 
preserve  the  same  as  a  pubhc  record.  The  powei-s  and  discretion 
conferred  upon  the  Conunissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor* 
rection  by  Ihis  section  may  be  exercised  by  such  Commissioner 
or  Commissioners  as  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  such 
Com  missioners. 

Section  5.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  power 
of  any  court  or  magistrate  to  release  a  person  ccmvicted  uf  any 
offense  herein  specified  np<»n  the  jxiymcmt  of  a  fine  or  upon  the 
execution  of  a  recognizance  or  bond,  as  now  prescribed  l)y  law. 

Section  <».  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction  may  transfer  and  commit  and  cause  to  be  trans- 
ferreil  and  committed  from  the  said  Work  House  to  the  City 
Prison,  Penitentiary,  Alms  House,  or  to  any  other  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  their  jui'isdiction,  any  person  committed  to  the 
said  Work  Hoose  under  this  act,  whenever  such  transfer  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  proi)er  caro  and  management  of  such  City 
Prison,  Penitentiary  or  Ahns  House,  or  for  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  such  person;  and  the  said  board  may  also  transfer  and 
commit  and  cause  to  be  transferred  and  committed  from  the  said 
Work  House  to  the  City  Prison,  Penitentiary  or  Alms  House, 
any  person  committed  to  the  said  Work  House  under  this  act, 
whenever  by  reason  of  the  number  of  offenders  actually  de- 
tained in  such  Work  House  at  any  one  time  there  shall  not  be 
accommodation  therein  for  all  the  persons  committed  thereto* 

Section  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Appendix  H. 

BILL  FOR  THE   DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IN  SENATE. 


April  17,  18W. 


A 


Introduced  by  Mr.  OTn^jroR— reid  twicp*  and  by  UQanlinoua  cofiftent  ortiered  piiaUd, 
Rod  when  printed  to  bo  committed  to  the  committai*  on  clLiiw. 

AN  ACT  to  abolish  the  department  of  public  charities  and  cor- 
rection in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  provide  for  the  j 
establishment  of  two  separate  departments  in  place  thereof, 
to  be  known  respectively  as  **  The  department  of  public 
charities  of  the  city  of  New  York  '*  and  **  The  department 
of  correction  of  the  city  of  New  York,'' and  to  define  the 
powera  and  duties  of  such  departments. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New  York^  represented  in  SmaU 
ajid  Assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows ; 

Section  K  The  department  of  public  charities  and  correcUoii 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  provided  for  by  chapter  three  him- 
dred  and"  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  together  with  the  acts  supplemental  thereto  and 
atuendatory  thereof,  is  herel)y  abolished  fiora  and  after  the 
thirty-fii'st  of  December  next  following  after  the  passage  of  this 
act;  and  in  lieu  thereof  and  in  addition  to  the  aepartments  of 
the  city  of  New  York  provided  for  by  said  chapter  three  him* 
dred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy* 
three,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto  and  amendatory 
tliereof,  there  are  hereby  created  the  department  of  public 
charities  and  the  departnient  of  correction  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  said  department  of  public  charities  and  depart* 
nient  of  correction  shall  succeed  respectively  to  all  the  rights^ 
powers,  duties,  obligations  and  jurisdiction  of  the  existing 
department  of  puhlic  charities  and  correction,  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  commissioners  of  the  exist* 
iDg  departnient  of  public  charities  and  correction,  shall  cms^ 
and  terminate  on  and  aftc*r  midnight  of  the  thirty-tirst  of 
December  following  the  passage  hereof. 

§  2.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-  York  shall  at  least  ten  dajri 
before  the  thirty-first  of  December  following  the  passagfi  of  this 
act,  appoint  a  re^dent  and  taxpayer  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  commissioner  of  public 
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charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  resident  and  taxpayer 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
be  commissioner  of  correction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
commissionei-s  shall  take  office  on  the  tirst  day  of  January  fol- 

t    lowing  the  passage  hereof.  i 

§  ;'*  The  term  of  office  of  each  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  ■ 
six  years  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next 
following  the  passage  of  this  act  and  until  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  his  successor,  and  each  of  such  commissioners 
sliall  receive  from  the  city  of  New  York  the  salary  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  anuuni.  Each  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  removable  by  the  mayor  at  pleasure;  pro- 
»vided,  however,  that  the  mayor  shall  publish  his  reasons  there- 
for in  the  Cit}j  Record,  at  least  ten  days  before  such  removal 
shall  take  effect.  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  as 
commissioner  of  either  of  said  departments  shall  hold  office, 
suljject  to  i*enioval  as  aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  six  years  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment. 

I§  4,  The  commissioner  of  public  charities  shall  be  the  head 
of  the  department  of  public  cliarities  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
He  shall  have  the  general  direction  and  charge  of  all  hospitals, 
asylums,  almsdiouses  and  other  institutions  belonging  to  the  city 
or  county  of  New  York  which  are  or  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  insane  J  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  destitute  and  the  depend- 
ent children,  except  the  hospital  wards  attached  to  the  peniten- 
tiary and  to  other  prisons  and  institutions  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioper  of  correction.  He  shall  have  all  the  authority 
concerning  the  care,  custody  and  disposition  of  the  insane,  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  the  destitute,  and  the  dependent  children,  which 
the  comnn'ssioners  of  public  charities  and  correction  now  have, 
and  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  obligations  in 
respect  of  such  persons  as  the  said  commissionei*s  are.  But  he 
shall  have  no  authority  or  duty  in  respect  of  any  criminal  or 
misdemeanant,  or  in  respect  of  any  institution  devoted  to  the 
custody  of  such  persons,  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  constmed  to  repeal  any  part  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  en- 
titled 'VAn  act  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment 
of  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  in  the  counties  of  this  state, 
except  New  York,  Kings  and  Muuroe  counties,  and  to  permit 
said  excepted  counties,  or  either  of  them,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  their  respective  local  authorities,  to  avail  them- 
selves, or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

§  5.  The  commissioner  of  correction  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
department  of  correction  of  the  city  of  New  York.     He  shaU 
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have  all  the  authority  concerning  the  care»  custody  and  dispod- 
tion  of  all  criminals  and  misdemeanants  hi  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,  which  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and 
correction  now  have,  and  he  shaU  be  sabject  to  the  same  duties 
and  obligations  in  respect  to  such  persons  as  the  said  commift* 
sioners  now  are.  But  he  shall  have  no  authority  and  be  subject 
to  no  obligation  in  respect  of  any  destitute  person  not  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor.  He  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  direction  of  all  prisons  and  other  inslitu* 
tions  for  the  care  and  custody  of  criminals  and  misdemeanants 
which  belong  or  shall  belong  to  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  Said  department  shall  be  authorized  to  demand  and 
receive  all  tines  imposed  for  intoxication  and  disoi"derIy  condad 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  manner  and  for  thepurpomsnow 
prescribed  by  law. 

§  H.  The  conimissionei'8  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  shall  prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  the  subdivision  of 
said  department  of  charities  and  correction,  into  a  department  af 
public  charities  and  a  department  of  correction  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  for  the  partition  between  such  two  new  and  nejiarate 
departments  of  the  land,  buildings,  stock,  steamboats  '  'i*!r 
boats,  furniture,  movables  and  other  property  now  ur  tl .  rt 

owned,  used  or  controlled  by  or  for  said  existing  department  cil 
public  charities  and  correction,  and  the  books,  records,  vouchers 
and  other  papers  of  said  department,  and  to  such  end  shall  have 
full  access  to  all  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  property  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  conmionalty  in  the  eusttxiy  of  th**  Aiud 
department  or  board  of  charities  and  correction,  aiid  aT  ud 

all  times  to  compel  the  attendance  befoie  it  of  the  comi  i  -rg 

of  charities  and  correction,  and  their  employes  and  subordmatet. 
Such  plan  shall  also  provide  for  the  apportionment  between  tilt 
two  new  and  sepamte  departments,  and  for  the  assignment  to 
service  in  such  two  new  and  separate  departments,  resr)ectively, 
of  the  subordinates  and  employes  of  every  grade,  who  snail  be  in 
the  service  of  the  existing  department  of  public  chi^  f  d  cor* 

rection  at  the  time.     Such  subordinates  and  emjdo}  1  here- 

after hold  their  places  subject  to  existing  law.  In  sucli  jjlan  the 
city  prisons*  [»enitentiary  and  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's 
island,  with  the  ground  thereto  appertaining,  and  the  stone  quarry^ 
the  branch  penitentiary  on  Randall-s  island,  Riker's  island,  and 
the  branch  workhouse  or  reftuniatory  on  Hart*s  island*  nhall  be 
assigned  to  the  department  of  correction.  The  hospitals  and 
asylums  now  controlled  and  managed  by  the  existing  department 
of  nubhc  charities  and  correction,  Blackweirs  island  with  the 
buildings  thereon  (excent  the  penitentiary  and  workhouse  with 
their  hospital  wards  and  grounds  thereto  ap|)ertainin|[  and  tbe 
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stone  qu any),  so  much  of  Randall's  island  (except  the  branch 
penitentiary  thereon)*  and  of  Ward's  island  as  is  now  used  or 
controlled  by  said  department  of  public  charities  and  correction, 
the  branch  lunatic  asylum  on  Hart  b  island  and  the  farm  at 
Ceotral  IsUp,  Long  Island,  with  the  buildings  thereon  appertain- 
ing to  said  department  of  puWic  charities  and  correction,  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  department  of  pubhc  charities.      Upon  the  com* 

Eletion  of  such  plan  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  as 
erein  provided,  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  first  of  December 
following  the  passage  of  this  act^  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  said 
coramissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it 
shall  be  the  plan  for  carrying  this  section  into  effect.  If  the  said 
commissioners  of  tlie  sinking  fund  shall  fail  to  transmit  such  plan 
to  the  mayor  within  the  time  prescribed,  then  and  in  that  event 
any  resident  and  taxpayer  of  tne  city  of  New  York  may  apply  to 
the  supreme  court  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state,  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  either  the  said  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  forthwith  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  act* 
§  7.  From  and  afterthe  thirty-fii'st  of  December  following,  no 
new  building  for  the  use  of  tlie  department  of  public  charities 
shall  be  erected  upon  Hart*s  island,  and  no  new  building  for  the 
use  of  the  department  of  correction  shall  be  erected  upon  Ran- 
dalTs  island  or  upon  Blackwell's  island.  But  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  commissioner  of 
public  charities  or  the  connnissioner  of  correction  from  romplet- 
mg  any  buildiug  or  buildings  which  may  at  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  their  respective  departments  he  in  process  of  erection 
upon  the  parts  of  the  said  islands  which  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
said  departments  respectively  as  hereinbefore  in  the  sixth  section 
provided,  or  from  repairing  from  time  to  time  such  buildings  as 
shall  at  said  time  be  standing  upon  said  parts  of  said  islands. 

§8.  The  commissioner  of  public  charities,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  it  is  expedient  and  practicable  to  do  so,  may  cause  to 
be  removed  or  transferred  to  other  quarters  the  inmates  of  the 
branch  lunatic  asylum  on  Hart's  island,  and  may  cause  to  be 
Tacated  the  buildings  now  or  hereafter  occupied  by  or  for  the 
uses  of  that  asylum.  And  whenever  the  said  buildings  shall  be 
so  vacated,  the  commissioner  of  public  chanties  shall  transfer 
to  the  department  of  correction  the  said  buildings  with  the 
grounds  thereto  appertaining  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  commissioner  of  public 
charities  and  the  commissioner  of  correction.  And  if  the  said 
two  commissioners  shall  not  come  to  an  agreement  concerning 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  transfer  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  prescribe 
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the  same,  aTvd  such  transfer  ^hall  be  carried  out  accordingly. 
And  whenever  such  transfer  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  shall  have  no  further  rights, 
duties  or  oblij2:ations  in  respect  to  Hart's  island  or  to  any  part 
thereof,  and  the  whole  of  said  island  shall  thereafter  be  con. 
trolled  by  and  appertain  to  the  department  of  correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Provided,  however,  that  the  burial  of 
deceased  paupers  in  the  potter's  field  on  said  island  may  be  per- 
mitted under  such  regulations  as  the  said  two  commissioners 
shall  a^vee  upon,  or  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  such 
as  shall  be  directed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York. 

§9,  The  commissioner  of  correction,  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  expedient  and  practicable  to  do  so,  may  cause  to  be 
removed  to  Riker's  island  and  to  Hart's  island  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwelFs  island  and 
of  the  branch  penitentiary  on  Rxindairs  island;  and  he  may 
direct  such  removals  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  accom* 
modation  for  the  said  inmates  may  be  provided  upon  Rikart 
island  and  Hart's  island.  And  whenever  m  consequence  of  sudi 
removals  or  otherwise  any  of  the  buildings  occupied  or  osed  for 
said  workhouse,  penitentiary  or  branch  penitentiary  shall  have 
become  vacant^  tne  said  commissioner  shall  transfer  to  the  de* 
partment  of  public  charities  such  building  or  buildings  with  the 
gi'ounds  thereto  appertaining  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  commissioner  of  correctiott 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  charities.  And  if  the  said  two 
commissionei's  shall  not  within  a  reasonable  time  come  to  an 
agreement  concerning  the  terras  and  conditions  of  such  trans- 
fer, then  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  prescribe  the 
same,  and  such  transfer  shall  be  carried  but  accordingly.  And 
whenever  any  of  the  said  buildings  or  grounds  have  been  so 
transferred,  the  commissioner  of  correction  shall  have  no  further 
rights,  duties  or  obligations  in  respect  of  such  building  or  build* 
ings  or  grounds,  but  it  or  they  shall  thereafter  be  controlled  by 
and  appertain  to  the  department  of  public  charities  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

§  10.  The  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correction  of 
the  city  of  New  York  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  said  city  shall  make  it«  pro- 
vi«ional  estimate  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  send  to  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  an  estimate  in  writing  of  the 
amount  of  expenaiture,  specifying  in  detail  the  objects  thereof 
that  shall  be  requiivd  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  public  charities,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ex* 
penditure,  specifying  in  detail  the  objects  thereof »  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  which  shall  be  required  iu  the  department  of  correcUoii, 
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including  the  statement  of  each  of  the  salaries  of  the  officials, 
clerks,  employes  and  subordinates  of  each  of  such  departments 
and  such  departmental  estimates  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  depart- 
mental estimate  of  the  board  of  public  charities  and  correction, 
and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  consider  such 
estimates  and  other  statements  and  shall  make  provisional  esti- 
mates and  final  estimates  for  each  of  said  departments  as  is  now 
required  by  law  to  be  made  for  the  other  departments  of  the 
said  city;  and  the  expenses  of  each  of  said  departments  shall  be 
provided  for  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of 
other  departments  are  now  provided  for  and  paid,  in  said  chap- 
ter three  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  and  the  act  supplemental  thereto  and 
amendatory  thereof,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  expended 
by  either  of  said  departments  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  said  department  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment. 

§  11.  The  annual  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in  any  capacity  what- 
ever. 

§  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  13.  This  act  shall  go  into  efifect  immediately. 


Appendix  I. 

State  Legislation  of  1894  AFFEcriNa  CHARrriES. 

I. — Affecting  State  Institutions. 

Chap.*363.     Establishing  the  Craig  Cololiy  for  Epileptics. 
Chap.  299.    Providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  New 

York  Reformatory. 
Chap.  468.    Establishing  a  home  for  aged  and  dependent  veterans 

and  their  wives,  veterans'  mothers,  widows  and 

army  nurses. 
Chap.    22.    Providing  for  additional  lands  for  the  Custodial 

Asylum  for  Unteachable  Idiots. 
Chap.  707.    Establishing  the  Collins  Farm  State  Homoeopathic 

Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Chap.  383.    Imposmg  a  tax  of  1|  mills  for  the  expenses  of  the 

State  JSospitals^  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 

UnteachabJ   '"    '     ~^  the  State  Commission  in 

Lunaoy 
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Chap.  358.  (Supply  Bill).  Containing  a  provision  requiritig 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  rweipts 
and  expenditures  by  St^te  charitable  instituttans 
and  aiithonzing  tlie  Comptroller  to  provide  a 
uniform  system  of  ticcounts  for  13. 

Also  a  provision  that  plans  for  t;  ul* 

ditional  buildings  for  State  hospitals  or  for  re- 
pairs or  for  improvements  of  the  same  must  be 
approved  by  tlie  State  Commission  in  LunaCT» 
and  that  all  appropriations  to  Stata  hospitab 
shall  be  expended  subject  to  the  provisitm  of 
Chaj)ter  214,  Laws  of  181>3,  relating  to  appmval 
of  estimates. 

Chap.  654.  (General  Appropriation  Bill.)  Containing  a  provision 
reouiring  the  superintendent  of  each  Stilts  charit- 
able institution  (other  than  State  hospitals  and  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Unteachable  Idiots) 
to  submit  to  the  Comptroller,  in  advance,  monthly 
estimates  of  expenditures,  and  authorizing  tl&i 
Comptroller  to  revise  and  approve  said  estinnatat* 
Amending  the  act  establishing  the  State  Custodial 
Asylum  for  Unteachable  Idiots. 

n. — Requiring  mandatory  annual  payments  by  the  cities  of 
NewYork  and  Brooklyn  to  certain  private  charitable  instituHons. 
Chap.    25,     Requiring  New  York  Citv  to  appropriate  $30,000 
annually  to  the  New  Vork  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Chap.    90,     Requiring  New  York  City  to  appmpriate  tSO,OW 
annually  to  St.  John^s  (ruild  and  $5jK>0  anntmUf 
to  the  Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children. 
Chap.  192.    Requiring  New  York  City  to  pay  to  the  babtei* 
wards  of  the  Postgi-aduate  Hospital  3H  cents  per 
day  for  each  infant  received  and  cared  for* 
Chap.  517.     Requiring  New  York  City  to  pay  to  the  Moth^m 
and  Babies'  Hospital  $15  for  each  homeless  and 
needy  mother  receiving  care  in  the  lying-in  wsrfa 
of  such  hospital. 
Chap.  181,    Requiring  the  City  of  Brooklyn  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing appnmriations  annually; 

The  Memorial  Hospital * >t,0(» 

The  Memorial  Dispensary ..,....,  l,fiW 

St.  Martha's  Sanitarium  and  Dispensary  .-..  2,0W 
The  Long  Island  Throat  and  Lung  Hospital 

and  People's  DisiTensary  Association 4,000 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconesses*  Home 

and  Hospital .....-•. 4,000 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Aged  Colored  People 8,000 
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III. — Affecting  dependent  y  ill-treated  or  delinquent  children  or 

institutions  for  the  care  of  such  children. 

Chap.  671.  Providing  for  the  compulsory  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

Chap.  711.  Concerning  the  commitment  and  support  of  desti- 
tute and  delinquent  children  in  Kings  County. 

Chap.  54.  Amending  Section  3  of  Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1884, 
in  relation  to  orders  requiring  institutions  to  fiu'- 
nish  copies  of  records  of  children  to  the  parents 
of  said  children. 

Chap.  171.  In  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities concerning  the  incorporation  of  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children  and  application  for  the 
dissolution  of  such  corporations. 

Chap.  726.  Amending  Section  699  of  the  Penal  Code  relating 
to  criminal  charges  against  children. 

Chap.  105.  Relating  to  the  incorporation  of  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

Chap.  414.  Amending  the  charter  of  the  Bumham  ludustrial 
Farm. 

Chap.  324.  Relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Brooklyn  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Chap.  292.  Consolidating  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Humane 
Society  and  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Hu- 
mane Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

IV.  — Miscellaneous. 

Chap.  256.  In  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities relating  to  the  incorporation  of  hospitals,  in- 
'  firmaries,  dispensaries  and  homes  for  invalids  or 
aged  and  indigent  persons. 

Chap.  325.  Amending  Chapter  319,  I^ws  of  1848,  relating  to  the 
incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific 
and  missionary  societies. 

Chap.  436.  Providing  for  the  support  by  the  State  of  pauper 
Indians. 

Chap.  107.  Amending  the  town  law  in  relation  to  overseers  of 
the  poor. 

Chap.  663.  Amending  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
temporary  relief  of  the  poor,  so  as  to  require  or- 
ders for  relief  to  be  given  by  the  supervisor,  not 
as  formerly  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Chap.  703.  Providing  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
Gouverneur  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Chap.  295.  Incorporating  the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New 
York. 


The  name  of  this  Society  is  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associatioh* 


n. 


OBjEcrrs. 


V  The  objects  of  the  Association  are;  1st.  The  improvetnent 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of  all 
public  charitable  institutions  in  the  State,  and  in  particular  of 
State  Institutions,  County  Poorhuusas  and  City  Almshouses.  9d. 
To  induce  the  adoption,  by  the  community  at  lar{je,  of  sucli 
measures  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  ooth  public 
and  private  charity  as  may  develop  the  self-respect  and  incTMBt 

^^    the^power  of  self-support  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

H         To  these  ends  the  Association  shall  co-operate,  as  far 'as  may 

*  be  thought  practicable,  with  the  State  Board  of  Chanties*  to 
which  it  shall  make  an  Annual  Report.  (Special  Act  of  Incor^ 
poration,  1880.    Also  Chap.  636,  Laws  of  189S.) 


i 
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M£HB£BSHIP. 


The  Association  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Central  A^ 
sociation,  Advisory  Membej*s,  of  the  President  and  the  SecrelaiT 
of  Visiting  Committees,  and  Con^esponding  Members*  and  diaU 
be  composed  of  both  men  and  women.  Members  of  the  CethtraJ 
Associaiion  and  Advisory  Members  shall  be  residtents  of  New 
York  City  or  its  vicinity.  Advisory  Slembers  shall  not  be 
required  to  attend  meetings,  but  shall  render  advice  and  actlTt 
assistance  whenever  callea  for  hj  the  Board  of  Managers.  Oor* 
responding  Members  may  be  residents  of  any  part  of  the  United 
Sti^ee,  other  than  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  fordjga 
countries.  They  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  are  not  ro* 
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sponsible  for  any  action  taken  by  the  Association,  nor  for  the 
principles  advocated  by  it. 

All  members  may  take  part  in  meetings  called  for  Conference 
and  Debate;  and  all,  excepting  Corresponding  Members,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  upon  the  admission 
of  new  members  at  any  meeting. 

IV. 

ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through  a  mem- 
ber 01  the  Association,  who  shall  send  the  name  of  the  proposed 
member  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  the  name  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  Association. 

The  failure  of  any  member  to  attend  three  consecutive  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Association  without  notifying  the  Secretary 
may  be  considered  by  the  President  as  equivalent  to  a  resigna- 
tion. 

V. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  of  fifteen  persons,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation present  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  vear  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
Members  or  the  Central  Association  or  Advisory  Members,  two 
weeks'  notice  having  been  given  to  all  Members  of  the  Board 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  full  power  to  direct  and 
control  the  aflfairs  and  funds  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  its  good  government.  The  Board  shall  elect  its 
own  OflBcers  and  make  its  own  By-laws.  (Special  and  General 
Acts  of  Incorporation  with  Amendments,  1880  and  18ji£.) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  define  and 
adopt  such  course  of  action  as  may  best  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Association. 

The  Board  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  remove  from  the  Association,  for  such  cause  as  it  may 
deem  sufficient,  other  than  non-attendance  at  meetings,  any 
member  of  the  Association.    It  may,  at  any  time,  transfer  an 
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Advisory  Member  to  the  position  and  duties  of  a  member  of  thei 

Central  Association,  and  vice  versa^  with  the  consent  of  such ' 
member. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  the  chairmen  and  mem* 
here  of  the  Standing  Committees  from  the  members  of  the 
Central  Association,  annually,  just  after  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  shall  have  power  to  add  additional  members  to  said  Com- 
mittees at  any  tmie.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall 
be  ex-off*cio  members  of  all  Standing  Committees. 

Nothing  shall  be  pubUshed  in  the  name  of  the  Association  fl 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  " 

The  Board  shall  hold  montlily  meetings  from  October  till 
May  inclusive,  and  oftener  if  desirable.     Five  members  shall j 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Boam  shall  make  a  full  report  in  writing  to  the  Asdocia^] 
tion  at  the  Annual  Meeting;  and  shall  also  make  the  Annij 
Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 

VI, 


OFFICEBS* 

The  OflScers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian.  They,  ex- 
cepting the  Secretarj%  shall  be  elected  annually,  from  the  iocom* 
ing  Board  of  Managers  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Boards  by  a 
majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  members  present  at  such  meeting. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  shall  be  filled  by  tm 
Boaixl  of  Managers,  from  the  Board,  two  weeks'  notice  baT]i]|r 
been  given  to  all  members  !»y  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

All  officers  sliall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
or  appointed.  fl 

Tlie  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex«S 
officio  Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of   the  Board  of 
ilauagors, 

VII. 

PRESIDENT  ANT>  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  the  Board,  or  an[)onit  a  presiding  officer  from  among  thodi 
memliurs  present;  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Association 
or  the  Board,  at  discretion  or  upon  the  writt43n  request  of  five 
members;  and  shall  appoint  Special  Committees. 

The  President  shall,  once  every  year,  appoint  an  Auditing 
Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the  As- 
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sociation.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  gentlemen  not 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  President  shall  appoint,  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  a 
Committee  to  nominate  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  not  be 
membei-s  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  President. 

VIIL 

TREASORER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  tlie  Associ- 
tion,  shall  keep  a  regular  account  thereof,  and  shall  make  writ- 
ten monthly  reports  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

Bills  sent  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment  must  be  certified  by 
the  Board,-  Rent  and  salaries  snail  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
by  order  of  the  Board.  Requisitions  upon  the  Treasurer  by 
the  Secretary,  for  money  for  current  office  expenses,  and  for 
traveling  expenses,  must  be  countersignod  by  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

IX. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  give  notice  of  these  meetings,  shall  receive  and  file  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  Committees,  and  keep  any  accounts  and 
records  of  the  Association  that  may  be  needed. 

It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Secretary,  by  correspond- 
ence and  visitation,  to  organize  Visiting  Committees,  auxiliary 
to  the  Association,  for  every  institution  of  charity  supported  Ijy 
the  pubUc  funds  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  maintain 
such  correspondence  with  them  as  shall  further  the  objects  of 
the  Association. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  written  monthly  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  including  an  account  of  office  and  traveling 
expenses,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  requii^d^  by 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


LIBRARIAN. 


■       It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian: 

B       1st.  To  collect,  by  means  of  donations  to  the  Association,  such 
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books  and  pamphlets  as  may,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Ubrariati 
contain  valuable  information  upon  subjects  connected  with  tht' 
objects  and  work  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  a  catalogiie  of 
the  same. 

2d.  To  adopt  a  system  by  which  the  Library  books  may  be 
available  to  all  the  membei's  of  the  Association,  as  freely  aa  may 
be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pi*eservation  of 
books* 

3d.  To  make  written  reix)rts  from  time  to  time,  of  donaiic 
and  loans  to  the  Library,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
of  Managei-s.     The  Librarian  shall,  before  the  regular  meetingv' 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Coci' 
lUiittee,  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  a  list  of  books^ 
flets,  or  drawings,  given  or  loaned  since  the  previous  m€ 
which  may  have  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

XL 

STANDING  COHMITTKKS, 

There  shall  be  four  Standing  Committees,  as  follows; 

a.  Committee  on  Children. 

6,  Committee  on  Adult  Ablebcnlied  Paupers. 

r.  Committee  on  Hospitals. 

rf.  Committee  on  Finance, 

Each  Committee  shall  make  its  own  By-laws. 

All  plans  of  work  originated  by  Standing  Commitiees, 
be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board 
being  put  into  operation  by  the  Committees. 

The  Committees  shall  make  written  monthly  and  annual  re- 
ports of  their  w^ork  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  bcaiti  o| 

Estimates  for  expenditui'es  by  Standing  Committees,  otb« 
than  for  petty  expenses,   must  be  approved  by   the   Board  ofi 
{Hanagers. 

Mannscripi  designed  for  publication  must    receive   the  a(>-l 
*proval  of  the  Standing  Committee  from  which  it  emanates  h^i 
fore  being  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managei*s. 

XIL 


COMMriTKE  ON  CHIU>RKN. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Children:  1st  Tal 
keep  itself  iiifonned  of  the  number,  condition,  i  '  '  itiooi 
of  the  pauper  children  of  this  State,     2d.  To  u  i^or- 

tance  of  such  measures  in  the  care  and  tniining  of  tht*be cUiWreo 
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as  may  tend  etfectually  to  destroy  hereditaiy  paiipcrisna,  and  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  may  permit  restore  tliem  to  the  family* 
life  of  the  coraraonity. 


xni. 

COMMITTEE   ON  ABULT  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERS. 

It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Able-bodied' 
Paupers  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  number  of  able-bodied  pau- 
per men  and  women  in  the  almshouses  of  this  State,  and  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  advocate  reformatory  treatment  for  ;dl  pei^ons  of  this 
class.  The  Committee  sliall  endeavor  to  have  the  laws  for  the 
arrest  and  commitment  of  va^-ants  enforced,  shall  advocate 
measures  obliging  all  adult  able-bodied  imw[iers  to  work,  and 
promote  all  efforts  which  t^ud  to  abolish  beggary  and  vagrancy, 
and  it  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  abolition  or  reformation 
of  the  system  of  official  out-door  relief. 


XIV. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 


iBt  To 

the  sick, 


■  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Hospitals: 
keep  itself  informed  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiot  and  aged  paupers  in  the  New 

■  York  institutions  of  public  charities,  and  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  are  best  adapted  to  restore  their  health,  alle- 
Tiate  their  sufferings  and  secure  their  humane  care.  2d.  To 
collect  and  impart  information  in  regard  to  the  most  approved 
plans  for  the  construction,  ventilation  and  disinfection  of  hospi- 
tals and  asylums,  and  for  their  administration;  and  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  organization  of  their  kitchen,  linen,  laimdry,  nurs- 
ing and  supply  departments.  3d.  To  keep  itself  infortned  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  dispensary  and  ambulance 
service,  and  to  suggest  and  advocate  any  modification  thereof 
that  may  seem  desirable* 
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XV. 


COMMrTTEE  ON   FINANCE. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  obtain 
the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  on  the  purposes  and  work  of 
the  Association,  and  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer. 
The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. 
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XVI. 

VISITING    COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  a  Visiting  (Jommittee  for  each  County  of  the 
State,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  every  charitable  institution  in  the  County 
supported  by  public  money.  These  Committees  shall  receive 
their  appointment  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Swretary.  Thev  shall  make  monthlv  and  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  They  shall 
correspond  with  the  Association,  and  work  under  its  control  and 
by  its  direction. 

Written  application  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  legal  appointment  of  visitors  of  the  Association  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  through  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion {Chap.  635,  Laws  of  1893). 

XVII. 

MEETINGS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  November,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  at 
such  other  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Two  weeks'  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  given 
to  all  members  entitled  to  vote.  Not  less  than  two  meetings 
for  conference  and  debate,  and  for  the  election  of  members, 
shall  be  called  by  the  Board  each  year,  besides  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

When  Special  Meetings  are  called  the  notice  shall  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

XVIII. 

BY-LAWS  OF  BOARD    AND    ASSOCIATION. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Association 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  General  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Chapter  319,  Laws  of  1848,  and  of  the  Acts  amendatory  of  the 
same;  and  with  the  Special  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  date  December  22,  1880;  also  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  635  of  the  Laws  of  1893,  State  of  New 
York. 
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XIX. 

AMENDMENT  OP  BY-LAWS  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  intention 
to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
send  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  two  weeks'  no- 
tice of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment. 
To  constitute  a  quorum  at  this  meeting  not  less  than  nine  mem- 
bers must  be  present. 

XX. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association: 

1.  The  Secretary  may  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing.    Action  thereon. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  Debate  and  action 
thereon. 

3.  Election  of  incoming  Board  of  Managers. 

4.  Election  of  new  members. 
•     f>.  General  debate. 

This  Order  of  Business  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
presiding  officer. 
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